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INTRODUCTION. 

The  Menomini '  or  Wild  Rice  People,  are  a  small  tribe  of  Algon kin-speak- 
ing Indians  who  dwell  on  their  reservation  in  Shawano  and  Oconto  Counties, 
Wisconsin,  not  far  from  their  original  habitat  on  Green  Bay.  In  number, 
they  can  now  muster  about  fifteen  hundred  souls,  of  whom  perhaps  one 
third  still  retain  their  former  religion  and  pagan  practices. 

The  Menomini  first  came  in  contact  with  the  whites  about  the  year  1634, 
when  they  were  visited  by  the  Sieur  Jean  Nicollet  at  Green  Bay.  From  that 
time  on  their  friendship  with  the  whites  has  been  practically  unbroken. 
They  refused  the  successive  advances  of  Pontiac,  Tecumseh,  and  Black 
Hawk,  and  assisted  materially  in  causing  the  downfall  of  the  latter.^  They 
sided  with  the  English  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  French,  although  they  had 
previously  fought  against  them  on  several  occasions.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  Menomini  warriors  were  present  under  Marin  at  the  fall  of 
Fort  William  Henry  in  1757.  We  find  them  arrayed  with  the  English 
against  the  Americans  in  1812,  but  they  joined  us  against  Black  Hawk. 
At  a  later  date,  many  of  them  served  as  volunteers  in  the  Civil  War  on  the 
side  of  the  Union.  Owing  to  their  friendship  for  the  settlers  their  impor- 
tance in  the  early  history  of  Wisconsin  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

Because  of  their  peaceful  attitude  towards  the  white  man  the  Menomini 
have  never  been  as  well  known  to  us  as  some  of  their  more  warlike  neighbors, 
such  as  the  Potawatomi  and  the  Sauk  and  Fox.  The  only  literature  of  any 
importance  bearing  on  them  is  Hoffman's  paper,  "  The  Menomini,"  and  the 
fragmentary,  though  often  very  excellent  accounts  contained  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  and  the  Jesuit  Relations. 

For  the  past  four  summers  the  writer  has  been  engaged  in  studying  the 
ethnology  of  this  tribe.  Through  the  able  and  untiring  assistance  of  Mr. 
John  V.  Satterlee,  United  States  Government  interpreter  and  chief  of  In- 
dian police  at  Keshena,  a  large  amount  of  data  have  been  gathered.  During 
the  course  of  the  work  the  writer  became  intimately  acquainted  with  most 
of  the  head  men  of  the  pagan  party.  With  a  feeling  of  mutual  confidence 
established,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  for  the  Museum  examples  of  the  sacred 
bundles  and  their  rituals,  as  well  as  information  about  the  lesser  religious 
and  other  concepts. 

»  OmS'nomaneo,  known  to  the  French  as  Folles  Avolnes. 
»  For  the  best  historical  account,  see  Hoffman,  14-20. 
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A  study  of  the  social  and  religious  life  of  the  Menomini  is  presented  in 
the  following  paper,  and  it  is  hoped  that  at  some  not  far  future  date,  another 
paper  on  the  cults  and  ceremonies,  the  folklore  and  mythology  of  the  tribe 
may  be  sent  to  the  press.  It  is  our  intention  to  withhold  the  data  on  material 
culture  until  more  have  been  gathered  from  other  tribes  of  the  Central 
Algonkin  group,  when  a  general  comparative  study  will  be  made. 

Besides  John  V.  Satterlee,  through  whose  faithful  labor  and  friendship 
alone  this  work  could  have  been  compiled,  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Angus  Nicholson,  Special  Agent  to  the  Menomini,  who  has  assisted  us 
in  every  way  possible.  Among  the  Indians  themselves  we  wish  to  thank 
especially,  James  Black-cloud,  Judge  Perrote,  Jane  and  Antoine  Shipikau, 
Kinesa,  Jim  Wisu,  David  Waupoose,  Thomas  Waupoose,  Nawakwitcikwap, 
Pamopomi,  Ksewatosa,  Kesoapomesao,  Joe  and  Sophia  Pecore,  John 
Keshena,  Nakuti,  and  Pitwiiskum.  Thomas  Hog,  and  Niopet,  deceased, 
also  rendered  valuable  assistance,  besides  many  others. 

The  system  of  notation  of  Indian  words  that  has  been  followed  is  very 
simple.  All  vowels  have  continental  values.  The  following  symbols  have 
been  used. 

a    as  a  in  man 

a    aw  in  saw 

e     a  in  say 

ii    u  in  tuck 

^    a  whispered  terminal  u 

^    a  whispered  aspirant 

'     hiatus  caused  by  closure  of  glottis^ 

Alanson  Skinner. 
September,  1913. 

*  Throughout,  when  the  name  of  the  culture  hero  appears,  read  Ma'nSbus  instead  of 
M&'nSbus. 


1913.]  Skinner,  Menomini  Social  Life  and  Ceremonial  Bundles. 


HOME  LIFE  OF  THE  MENOMINI. 

The  Menomini  day  began  at  sunrise.  As  soon  as  it  was  fairly  light  the 
women  rose,  brought  water,  and  built  the  fire.  The  men  were  not  long  in 
following  and  soon  the  first  of  the  two  daily  meals  was  served.  The  men 
and  boys  always  ate  first  and  the  women  and  girls  afterwards.  Breakfast 
over,  the  men  departed  for  the  hunting  or  fishing  grounds,  while  the  women 
attended  to  the  crops,  prepared  food,  gathered  basswood  bark,  collected 
roots,  sewed  and  embroidered,  or  did  any  of  the  various  tasks  assigned  to 
Woodland  Indian  women.  At  twilight,  or  a  little  before,  the  men  returned 
for  supper,  and  immediately  thereafter  the  social  time  of  the  day  began. 
There  was  little  or  no  smoking  for  pleasure  in  former  years,  so  the  warriors 
gossiped  and  gambled,  courted,  or  told  stories.  In  the  summer  their  tales 
related  to  their  own  warlike  exploits,  supernatural  adventures,  dreams,^ 
or  fairy  stories ;  but  myths  were  entirely  avoided  for  fear  that  "  the  horrid 
old  toad"  would  crawl  into  bed  and  sleep  with  the  narrator.  In  winter, 
however,  the  long  nights  were  beguiled  away  with  more  sacred  tales.  The 
telling  of  the  myth  that  deals  with  the  extraordinary  and  comical  adventures 
of  the  culture  hero,  Ma'nabus,  formed  one  of  the  favorite  pastimes  of  bygone 
winters.  This  myth  is  so  long  and  composed  of  so  many  sections  that  "  No 
one  man  ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  able  to  learn  and  tell  them  all." 
Indeed,  the  narrator  usually  began  early  in  the  fall  and  talked  every  night 
for  a  few  hours  so  the  story  was  spun  out  all  winter  until  spring.  No  one 
ever  interrupted  and  the  story  teller  always  received  a  small  guerdon  of 
tobacco  or  a  little  present  for  each  section  of  the  story.  Some  myths,  of 
course,  were  too  sacred  for  public  narration  except  on  ceremonial  occasions, 
and  these  were  bought  in  private  from  the  older  men  by  the  youths,  segment 
by  segment.  Thus  a  young  man  would  appear  some  evening  at  the  lodge 
of  one  of  the  elders,  heap  up  a  pile  of  goods  on  the  floor  and  then,  with  a 
preliminary  ofi'ering  of  tobacco,  would  request  the  elder  to  tell  him  such  a 
myth.  Asked  in  this  ceremonial  manner,  the  older  man  might  not  refuse 
for  fear  of  angering  the  gods.  On  the  other  hand,  without  the  customary 
present,  it  was  equally  offensive  to  mention  the  great  powers. 

The  favorite  games  for  indoors  were  bowl  and  dice,  moccasin,  and  cat's 
cradle.  The  cup  and  pin  game  was  semi-ceremonial,  and,  since  it  had  a 
bearing  on  hunting  and  hunting  medicines,  was  only  made  and  used  when 


'  Called  "  true  stories  "  by  the  natives. 
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on  the  chase.     It  was  never  kept  around  the  house  for  fear  that  the  family 
of  the  owner  might  go  hungry. 

Summer  evenings  were  utilized  by  the  young  Indians  as  by  our  own  race 
for  courting.  With  the  fall  of  twilight,  the  melody  of  the  "pi'pikwun," 
or  lovers'  flute  might  be  heard  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wigwams,  where  some 
youth  was  endeavoring  to  lure  the  girl  of  his  choice  to  his  side.  Some 
flutes  were  famous  for  their  mellow  tone,  and  often  lovers  would  hire  them 
in  order  to  be  more  successful  in  their  courting  adventures.  Others  were 
provided  with  medicines  to  gain  the  affections. 

Besides  these  activities  there  were  very  few  social  dances,  as  such,  so 
far  as  our  information  goes,  but  there  were  semi-ceremonial  and  ceremomal 
functions  ad  infinitum-  In  early  spring,  too,  there  was  the  annual  sugar- 
making  festival  at  the  camps  when  the  toil  of  reducing  the  maple  sap  was 
lightened  by  merriment,  dances,  and  buifoonery. 

Hospitality  was  a  cardinal  virtue  of  the  olden  days.      A  visitor  or  a 
stranger  was  never  denied  admittance,  lodging,  and  food;  yet  none  of  these 
were  ever  thrust  upon  him.     On  arriving  at  a  lodge,  etiquette  demanded 
that  the  visitor  pause  at  the  threshold  and  await  an  invitation  to  enter 
The  master  of  the  house,  on  being  apprised  of  the  approach  of  a  guest  would 
first  say  to  his  wife,  "Make  haste  and  sweep  a  place  for  our  friend  to  sit 
upon,  it  may  be  that  he  is  going  to  come  in  here."     Straightway  the  woman 
would  hurry  to  prepare  a  spot  at  the  extreme  rear  of  the  lodge,  farthest  from 
the  door,  often  laying  a  clean  mat  there  in  readiness.     When  the  stranger 
arrived  at  the  threshold,  the  host,  without  rising,  or  leaving  whatevCT  he 
may  have  been  engaged  in  doing,  addressed  him  in  these  set  words,    N  hau 
Come  in  if  you  so  desire,  but  you  need  not  if  you  do  not  wish  to.       Ihe  guest 
would  reply    "Yoh!"  or  "Eh!"  in  assent,  and,  entering,  take  his  place. 
The  host  would  then  order  his  wife  to  prepare  food  for  their  company  and 
when  it  was  set  before  the  guest  he  said,  "Now  eat,  if  you  so  desire,  but 
refrain,  if  you  do  not  care  for  this  kind  of  food.     It  is  what  we  eat  every  day ; 
we  have  nothing  better  to  offer  you."     After  the  stranger  had  eaten  tobacco 
was  given  him  and  he  smoked.     No  embarrassing  questions  as  to  his  name 
or  business  followed.     The  stranger  was  free  to  give  or  withhold  information 
and  to  go  and  come  as  he  pleased.     It  was  considered  a  duty  to  look  out  tor 
a  guest's  welfare  and  to  treat  him  with  the  utmost  respect. 

Among  themselves,  the  rights  of  the  individual  were  paramount.  A 
husband  might  not  sell  or  dispose  of  his  wife's  or  children's  property,  nor 
had  any  other  person,  except  the  owner,  any  right  to  them.  If  a  member 
of  the  family  chose  to  bargain  off  personal  possessions,  no  other  member 
ever  interfered  in  any  way.  Even  infants  had  the  sole  right  to  what  was 
theirs. 


1913.]  Skinner,  Menomini  Social  Life  and  Ceremonial  Bundles.  7 ' 

For  this  reason,  Menomini  young  women  who  are  loose  in  virtue  are  not 
condemned  by  their  native  brothers  and  sisters.  A  woman,  before  she  is 
married,  is  mistress  of  her  own  person,  and  may  preserve  or  barter  her  honor 
as  she  pleases.  For  an  Algonkin  people,  however,  the  Menomini  moral 
standard,  judged  from  our  point  of  view,  is  noteworthy.  It  is  far  higher 
than  that  of  the  Ojibway  or  Cree  and  is  about  equal  to  that  of  a  similar  rural 
community  of  whites.  The  Indians  are  probably  not  more  immoral  than 
their  white  neighbors  in  Wisconsin,  but  certainly  more  openly  so. 

This  regard  for  the  individual  carried  itself  from  private  to  public  affairs, 
so  that  the  sanctity  of  a  promise  was  often  disregarded  when  the  maker  felt 
his  obligation  inconvenient.  This  is  especially  true  nowadays  when  the 
old  time  strength  of  character  of  the  Menomini  has  largely  degenerated. 
It  is  this  peculiarity  which  has  caused  the  white  man  to  condemn  the  Indian 
as  utterly  irresponsible  and  unreliable.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  say 
that  among  the  Menomini  and  every  other  tribe,  there  are  many  individuals 
whose  sense  of  business  and  personal  honor  is  as  high  as  the  loftiest  concepts 
of  our  own  race. 
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SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION. 

Perhaps  the  best  introduction  to  the  social  structure  of  the  Menomini 
is  to  be  found  in  their  own  origin  myth :  ^  — 

In  the  beginning,  the  Menomini  came  into  existence  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Menominee  River.  First  of  all,  a  bear  came  forth  from  under  the  earth  and  became 
a  man.  Then  another  followed  him  and  became  a  woman  and  they  existed  there. 
The  name  of  the  man  was  Sekatcok6mau,*  and  he  sprang  from  the  great  undergroimd 
bear  or  the  turtle.' 

As  soon  as  the  man  and  woman  saw  each  other  they  were  pleased  and  recognized 
that  they  were  to  be  mates.  The  man  realized  that  they  would  need  shelter.  He 
built  the  first  mat  wigwam  for  their  home  and  then  made  a  canoe  in  order  that  he 
might  go  out  on  the  waters  and  catch  sturgeon,  which  were  very  abundant  at  the  foot 
of  a  nearby  cataract,  where  they  had  been  created  for  the  use  of  man.  Sekatcokemau 
was  very  successful  in  taking  sturgeon.  He  brought  home  a  large  quantity  which  his 
wife  prepared.  First  she  split  them  from  the  head  down  and  drew  them;  then  she 
hung  them  over  a  frame  to  dry.  When  they  were  sufficiently  ciu-ed  she  cut  them  into 
flakes  and  made  the  first  sacrifice  and  feast  to  all  the  powers. 

One  day  three  thunderbirds  *  dropped  from  the  heavens  and  lit  far  away  at  the 
great  ledge  of  rock  which  projects  into  Lake  Winnebago  near  Fond  du  Lac.  As  their 
feet  touched  the  earth  they  became  men  and  there  they  stayed,  living  upon  powerful 
wild  animals  such  as  underground  bears  and  horned  hairy  snakes.  One'day  the  two 
lesser  men  pointed  to  the  west  and  said  to  their  chief,  Nakatciskaw,  "Look  over 
there,  do  you  see  that  wigwam?" 

"Why  yes,  I  see  it,  "  said  Nakatciskaw  quietly,  "I  know  already  who  has  at  last 
appeared  on  earth." 

"Let  us  journey  over  and  pay  a  visit  to  him,"  suggested  the  two  lesser  men. 

So  they  walked  around  the  lake,  for  they  could  no  longer  fly,  being  in  the  shape  of 
men.  As  they  traveled  they  came  to  a  river  and  they  were  obliged  to  follow  along 
its  bank  for  many  miles  before  they  came  to  a  riffle  where  the  water  was  shallow 
enough  for  them  to  cross  over  dry  shod.  Once  on  the  other  side  they  went  down 
along  the  shore  again  until  he  came  to  Sekatcok6mau's  camp. 

Meanwhile  Sekatcokemau  had  returned  from  his  fishing  and  was  lying  within 
his  lodge  smoking  his  long  pipe,  while  his  wife  dressed  his  catch.  As  the  woman 
labored,  she  looked  up  and  saw  the  three  men  approaching.  Wondering  who  these 
strangers  might  be,  she  went  into  the  wigwam,  "Somebody  is  coming  to  our  abode," 
she  told  him. 


1  Told  by  Nftkuti  (Sun-flsh)  aged  84. 

'  Chief  of  chiefs. 

»  The  turtle  Is  the  earthly  representative  of  the  great  underground  bear  and  as  such  is 
particularly  desirable  as  food  at  all  feasts  in  honor  of  the  thunderbirds,  who  prey  on  the 
underneath  gods. 

*  They  were  Wiskino,  Nakatciskau,  and  another  whose  name  is  not  preserved. 
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"Look  closely  when  you  go  out,  and  note  in  what  direction  they  are  coming," 
was  the  only  reply  that  her  husband  gave.  The  woman  went  out  and  pretended  to 
go  on  with  her  work.     Presently  she  came  in  again. 

"They  are  coming  directly  for  our  place!"  she  cried  breathlessly. 

"Sweep  this  floor  quickly,"  commanded  her  spouse.  "Perhaps  they  are  coming 
here  and  we  will  ask  them  to  come  in  and  rest." 

His  wife  hurriedly  did  as  she  was  bid  and  then  hastened  out  again  to  her  work. 
The  men  kept  drawing  nearer  so  she  ran  in  and  told  her  husband. 

"See  if  they  come  any  closer,"  he  ordered.     She  started  to  go  out. 

"Why  here  they  are  at  our  very  door!"  she  exclaimed. 

"Come  in,  if  it  pleases  you,"  called  out  Sekatcok^mau  from  where  he  lay. 

"Yoh!"  responded  the  three  in  assent,  as  they  stooped  and  entered  the  lodge. 
They  came  in  and  seated  themselves  on  the  opposite  side  from  their  host. 

"Now,  old  woman,"  said  Sekatcok^mau  to  his  wife,  "cut  up  and  cook  one  of  our 
best  sturgeon  for  our  guests." 

His  wife  withdrew  and  prepared  one  of  the  fish.  She  stirred  the  pot  as  it  boiled, 
holding  the  bits  of  meat  under  the  surface  of  the  water  with  her  wooden  ladle  so  that 
they  might  be  thoroughly  cooked.  At  last  her  task  was  accomplished  and  she  called 
through  the  door,  "The  kettle  of  sturgeon  is  cooked  now." 

"Go  out  and  get  our  biggest  wooden  bowl  and  set  the  meat  before  our  guests, 
you  can  put  the  broth  in  three  smaller  vessels,"  replied  her  spouse. 

The  woman  did  as  she  was  told.  "Now  eat,  if  you  so  desire,"  said  Sekatcok6mau 
to  the  three  thunder  men,  "or  refrain,  if  you  do  not  care  for  this  kind  of  food.  It  is 
what  I  eat  every  day  and  it  is  all  that  I  have  to  offer  you." 

The  three  men  fell  to  heartily,  and  soon  finished  the  repast.  "Take  away  the 
dishes,  our  visitors  have  finished  their  meal,"  cried  Sekatcok6mau  to  his  wife.  Then 
turning  to  his  guests  he  added,  "I  am  delighted  that  you  have  come  here  to  see  me, 
for  I  have  been  worrying,  wondering  whom  I  could  invite  to  visit  me  here  in  a  few 
days,  for  I  propose  to  ask  all  living  beings  to  meet  me  here  in  council,  in  order  that  I 
may  find  out  who  they  are  and  their  numbers,  so  that  they  can  assist  me  and  form  a 
league  with  me." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  three,  "that  is  good.  Let  us  know  the  day  you  select  and  we 
will  join  you."  "Do  you  see  that  servant  of  mine  lying  there? "  asked  Sekatcok6mau, 
pointing  to  a  naked  bear  whose  head  and  feet  alone  had  fur  on  them.  "He  is  to  be 
the  messenger  of  the  earth  and  will  carry  the  news  for  me." 

The  three  thunderers  looked  attentively  for  a  moment  and  then  rose,  thanked 
their  host,  and  departed.  When  the  appointed  time  came,  the  bear  was  sent  on  his 
rounds.  He  found  the  invited  guests  at  their  homes.  At  Mackinaw  he  discovered 
Awase,  the  black  bear.  The  crane,  KwAtatcia,  he  found  in  a  large  marsh  on  the 
Wisconsin  River  and  so  he  bade  the  various  atiimals  attend. 

They  all  heeded  his  words  and  one  by  one  they  set  out  for  the  council  place.  The 
wolf  proceeded  until  he  came  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  at  Green  Bay.  He 
paused  at  the  brink  wondering  how  he  could  cross,  for  he  had  a  great  distaste  for 
swimming.  As  he  meditated,  the  water  spoke  to  him.  "Hello,  Wolf!  Why  do  you 
sit  there  so  silently?  What  are  you  going  to  do? "  "I  want  to  go  over  to  the  council 
that  Sekatcokdmau  has  called  on  the  other  side,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  get  across," 
he  answered.  "  Why,  that  is  all  right,  don't  worry,  I  '11  take  you  over,"  said  the  water, 
"just  get  on  my  back." 

The  wolf,  however,  hesitated  to  leap  in  and  a  wave  came  rolling  up.     "Jump  on 
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my  back,"  it  cried.  Then  the  wolf  sprang  on  the  wave  which  upheld  him  like  a 
board  and  ferried  him  over.  When  Wolf  had  arrived  safely,  he  leaped  ashore  and 
said,  "Thank  you,  my  friend!  Henceforward  you  and  I  shall  be  partners,  our 
totems  shall  be  the  same,  and  my  descendants  shall  bear  your  name."  Later  on, 
when  Wolf  became  a  man,  he  carried  out  his  promise  and  today  the  wolf  and  wave 
subgentes  head  a  gens  together  and  the  name  Teko,  or  wave,  is  preserved  as  a  gentile 
name. 

In  like  manner  the  bear  came  to  Lake  Michigan  as  he  traveled  from  Mackinaw 
to  the  council.  He,  too,  was  unable  to  cross,  and  as  he  sat  discouraged,  a  voice 
called  to  him  from  the  air.  He  looked  up  and  saw  Pinasiu,  the  bald  eagle.  "What 
is  the  trouble,  brother  bear?  Why  do  you  look  so  sad?"  "Why,  I  am  bidden  to 
the  council  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  cross  this  lake." 

"Well,  never  mind,  I'll  lend  you  one  of  my  wings  in  exchange  for  one  of  your 
forelegs,  then  you  can  flutter  across."  "All  right,"  growled  the  bear.  The  exchange 
was  made  and  the  bear  flopped  heavily  over  and  landed  near  Escanaba  where  he 
crossed  a  bay.  When  he  arrived,  Piniisiu  was  waiting  for  him.  "Many  thanks,  my 
friend,"  said  the  bear  to  the  eagle  as  he  gave  back  the  borrowed  wing,  "we  shall  always 
be  brothers  hereafter,  you  and  I."  It  fell  about  as  he  had  promised  so  that  nowadays 
the  black  bear  and  the  bald  eagle  form  linked  gentes  and  there  are  names  to  commen- 
orate  this  event  found  in  the  clans. 

At  length  all  the  guests  arrived  at  the  council.  For  a  while  they  sat  and  smoked 
and  after  a  time  Sekatcok6mau  thus  addressed  them:  "My  friends,  I  have  called 
on  you  to  meet  here  for  this  purpose.  We  are  of  animal  nature,  but  I  propose  that 
we  change  our  forms  and  commence  to  exist  as  human  beings.  We  shall  be  Meno- 
mini  Indians." 

"N'hau!"  responded  all  the  animals  in  chorus,  and  when  they  had  discussed  the 
matter  and  approved  it  they  went  to  their  various  homes,  where  they  gathered  their 
families  and  returned  to  pick  out  their  future  residences.  Then  they  became  men, 
the  ancestors  of  the  Oma'nomaneo. 

The  original  ten  animals  invited  to  the  feast  became  the  ancestors  of 
the  dominant  subgentes  of  the  ten  gentes,  or  "brotherhoods"  of  the  Meno- 
mini  of  which  Sekatcokemau  is  the  royal  gens. 

These,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are : — 

1  Sekatcokemau  The  Great  Bear 

2  Kitcinakau  Great  Sand  (mythical  bear) 

3-4  Mtihwao-Te'ko  Wolf  Wave  (double  or  linked  gentes)  ^ 

5  Noma  Beaver 

6  Kwuta'tcia  Crane 

7  Omaskos  Elk 

8-9  Awa'se-Pinasiu  Black  Bear  and  Bald  Eagle  (double  or 

linked  gentes) 
10  Inama'ki"  Thunder  Bird 


»  A  member  belonging  to  either  one  of  the  linked  gentes  may  claim  one  or  both  ancestors 
as  totems  because  of  the  traditional  pact  made  by  them. 
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Each  of  these  subgentes  is  the  leading  subgens  of  the  gens  or  group 
which  bears  its  name  and  includes  several  other  subgentes  supposed  to  be 
not  so  old.  For  example,  in  the  Sekiitcokemau  gens  we  have  the  following 
subgentes: 

a  Sekatcok^mau  Great  Bear 

b  Mikana  Turtle 

c  Kitami"  Porcupine 

These  subgentes  are  all  putatively  related  and  may  not  intermarry. 
4n  Indian  belonging  to  the  gens  when  asked  his  totem  would  first  answer 
giving  all  three  subgentes,  but  when  pinned  down,  would  finally  give  the 
one  in  which  he  was  actually  bom.  This  is  true  of  all  gentes.  To  this 
group  in  common,  irrespective  of  the  subgentes,  belong  several  distinctive 
gentile  names,  a  number  of  which  have  been  confounded  with  the  subgentes 
themselves  by  Hoffman.  Formerly,  the  use  of  these  names  was  strictly 
required  and  at  no  time  was  one  of  the  titles  allowed  to  be  vacant.  Now, 
however,  those  appellations  have  fallen  into  desuetude.  Sometimes  persons 
in  the  gens  assumed  a  gentile  name  when  the  totem  animal  had  appeared 
to  them  as  a  personal  (dream)  guardian.  No  office  was  attached  to  any  of 
these  titles,  but  they  were  given  those  thought  to  be  more  closely  descended 
from  the  original  totem  animals  as  a  rule. 

Gentile  Names 
Male 

Awase'se  ^  Little  Bear 
No'kau  ^,  Bear  (proper  name  for  bear) 
Wapina'niu,  WTiite  Bear  (sacred) 

Wakidjana'pe,  Beak-like-an-eagle  (reference  to  assistance  of  bear  by 
eagle) 

Female 

Awasidkiu,  Black-Bear- Woman 
Nokiflkiu,  White-Bear- Woman 
Pinasiilkiu ,  Bald-Headed-Eagle-Woman 

We  find  similar  conditions  obtain  in  all  the  gentes. 

>  Refers  to  the  servant  bear  dwelling  under  the  hill  at  Mackinaw. 

»  Among  the  Ojibway  (Warren,  44  and  49)  No'kau  seems  to  have  been  an  alternate 
name  with  mukwuh  for  the  bear  clan.  The  name  "  Ni'opet,"  borne  by  one  of  the  sons  of 
Oshkosh,  and  generally  translated  as  "four-in-a-den."  Is  not,  as  given  by  Hoffman,  a  gentile 
name.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  class  of  titles,  but  was  derived  from  a  dream 
concerning  the  foiu"  judges  of  life  who  are  seated  at  the  top  of  the  heavenly  cylinder. 
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2  Ketci'nakau  Widieianun,  Big-Sand  Gens 

Subgentes 

a  Ketci'nakau,  Big-Sand  ^ 
b  Awase,  Black  Bear 
c  Pinasiu,  Bald  Eagle 

The  gentile  names  are  the  same  as  in  the  Sekatcokemau  gens,  as  all  bears 
are  closely  related. 

3-4  Muhwao-Teko  Widieianun,  Wolf-Wave,  double  gens 

Subgentes 

a  Muhwao,  Wolf 
b  Teko,  Wave 
c  Wa'ko,  Fox 
d  Anam,  Dog 
e  Apa'sos,  Deer 

Gentile  Names. 
Male 

Matcimunwao,  Terrible  Wolf 
Wapa'sipon,  White  Raccoon 
Kita'kana'm,  Spotted  Dog 

Female 

Anyuaten,  Resembles  Lake  Water  ^ 

Sakanl'u,  Wolf,  or  dog,  running  with  mouth  open 

5  Noma'  Widieianun,  Beaver  Gens 

Subgentes 

a'  Noma',  Beaver 
b  Os6s,  Muskrat 


>  Refers  to  mythical  bear. 

>  The  female  coimterpart  of  the  Teko  make  Wave  a  gens  name. 
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Gentile  Names 
Male 

Waiapinika't,  White  Hand 
Piwdtinit/  Muskrat  (obsolete  term) 
Wa'nisa'o,  Beaver's  Child 

Female 
Nomakokiu,  Beaver  Woman 

6  Kwuta'tcia  Widicianun,  Crane  Gens 

Subgentes 

a  Kwuta'tcia,  Crane  ^ 

b  Wapikisu'nien,  Shagpoke 

Gentile  Names 

Male 

Wapita'teia,  White  Crane 

Female 

Sawaniukiu,  South  Woman  (?)  Reference  to  the  color  of  the  bird's  tail 
Wapananidkiu,  White-tail-crane-woman  (east  woman) 

7  Oma'skos  Widicianun,  Elk  Gens 

Subgentes 
a  Oma'skos,  Elk 

Gentile  Names 

Male 
Oma'skos,  Elk 

Female 
Omaskosifikiu,  Elk  Woman 

«  See  Hoffman,  40.     This  Is  not  an  alternative  name  for  Nom&'  In  the  gentile  system. 
'  Crane  Is  not  associated  with  any  other  animal  except  the  shagpoke,  Hoffman  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 
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8-9  Awase-Pinasiu  Widicianun,  Bear  and  Bald-Eagle  Gens,  double  gens 
Subgentes 

a  Awase,  Black  Bear 
b  Pina'siu,  Bald  Eagle 

There  are  no  other  associates  but  the  black  bear  is  closely  related  to  the 
subgentes  included  in  gentes  No.  1  and  2. 

Gentile  Names 

Male 

Inanoniu,  Regular  Walk  (reference  to  gait  of  the  bear) 

Female 

Awasiu'ukiu,  Black  Bear  Woman 
Kitciawakiu,  Loving  Walking 

10  Ina'maki"  Widicianun,  Thunder  Bird  Gens 
Subgentes 

a  Ina'maki",  Thunder  Bird 
b  Kine'u,  War  or  Golden  Eagle 
c  Kakakiu,  Crow 

Gentile  Names 
Male 

Wiskino,  Bird 
Mat'cikini",  Terrible  Eagle 
Kinema'nikin,  Big  Eagle 

Female 

Matcikinl'uiikiu,  Terrible  Eagle  Woman 
Kine'ukiu,  Golden  Eagle  Woman 

The  above  comprised  the  total  list  of  true  Menomini  gentes.  According 
to  the  Indians,  all  others  are  intrusive  and  comparatively  modern.  The 
moose,  otter,  sturgeon,  and  bullhead  subgentes  now  in  existence  are  perhaps 
Ojibway,  Potawatomi,  or  Ottawa.     The  chicken  and  hog  are  totems  as- 
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sumed  by  English  and  French  half-breeds  who  have  no  native  totem  of 
their  own.  The  thunder  bird  is  assigned  to  Americans  because  the  Indians 
have  observed  the  eagle  on  our  coinage.  There  were  undoubtedly  more 
gentile  names  at  one  time  than  there  are  now,  but  their  use  is  obsolescent. 

It  is  said  that  formerly  during  lacrosse  games  the  sides  were  determined 
by  selecting  the  men  present  from  all  gentes  having  bird  totems  to  play 
against  those  having  animals,  and  further,  that  the  animal  side  always 
won  because  the  bears  were  strongest  in  war.  This  is  strongly  reminiscent 
of  the  Winnebago,  who  are  divided  into  two  phratries,  the  people  above  and 
the  people  below,  presided  over  by  the  thunder  and  bear  clans  respectively. 
The  latter  is  the  war  clan  par  excellence. 

The  information  as  here  given  was  obtained  from  an  old  Menomini, 
Nakuti,  or  Sun-fish,  aged  eighty-four.  In  1911  he  was  the  only  Indian  who 
claimed  to  have  a  full  knowledge  of  their  ancient  system.^  After  the  list 
was  obtained,  however,  several  old  men  corroborated  it  in  part,  as  far  as 
their  information  extended,  and  except  for  some  omissions,  particularly 
of  gentile  names,  it  is  probably  fairly  correct. 

In  the  New  York  Colonial  documents  ^  is  a  census  of  Indian  tribes 
connected  with  the  government  of  Canada  compiled  by  an  unknown  person, 
and  variously  attributed  to  Joncaire,  Chauvignerie,  and  C^eron  the  yoimger, 
though  according  to  Thwaites,  it  is  probably  the  work  of  the  latter.  At 
all  events  it  is  dated  October  12,  1736,  and  contains,  under  the  caption  of 
Folles  Avoines,  the  first  statement  on  record  with  regard  to  the  totems  of 
the  Menomini.     It  says: — 

The  most  considerable  tribes  [havej  for  device,  the  Large  tailed  Bear,  the  Stag, 
a  Killiou  —  that  is  a  species  of  Eagle  (the  most  beautiful  bird  of  this  country), 
perched  on  a  cross. 

In  explanation  of  a  Cross  forming  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Indians,  it  is  stated 
that  formerly  a  chief  of  the  Folles  Avoines  finding  himself  dangerously  sick,  consented, 
after  trying  the  ordinary  remedies,  to  see  a  missionary,  who,  Cross  in  hand,  prayed  to 
God  for  his  recovery,  and  obtained  it  from  his  mercy.  In  gratitude  for  this  benefit, 
the  Chief  desired  that  to  his  arms  should  be  added  a  Cross  on  which  the  Killiou  has 
ever  since  been  always  perched. 

The  large-tailed  bear  is  of  course  Sekjitcokemau,  the  underground  bear, 
who  is  represented  in  native  drawings  as  having  a  long  curling  tail,  said  to 
be  of  metal. 

The  stag  is  the  omaskos  or  elk  gens,  and  the  killiou  is  probably  the  bald 
eagle,  pinasiu,  and  not,  as  I  understand  it,  kineu,  the  golden  eagle  subgens. 


>  In  1913  an  exhaustive  search  was  made  for  other  competent  informants,  but  none 
could  be  found.     All  still  referred  the  writer  to  N&kutl. 
*  New  York  Colonial  Documents,  IX.  1052-1058. 
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The  influence  of  Christianity  has  done  much  to  break  up  the  old  system, 
for  the  converts  usually  drop  a  large  portion  of  their  old  beliefs.  Thus  a 
great  change  has  come  over  the  Menomini  in  regard  to  their  social  organiza- 
tion, especially  since  the  rule  of  exogamy  is  now  disregarded.  Hoffman, 
though  working  twenty  years  earlier,  found  even  then  that  the  scheme  had 
degenerated.  I  give  his  list,  and  the  variant  origin  myth  which  he  collected, 
in  full.  I  doubt  some  of  the  details  as  I  was  unable  to  get  corroboratory 
information.  He  has  mistaken  gentile  names  for  subgentes  in  several  cases, 
I  have  italicised  these,  together  with  several  gentes  that  he  gives  but  which 
do  not  exist  now.     Some  of  these  are  subgentes,  some  I  cannot  explain. 

It  is  admitted  that  originally  there  were  a  greater  number  of  totems  among  the 
Menomini  than  at  the  present  time,  but  that  they  gradually  became  extinct.  The 
tradition  relating  to  some  of  them  is  here  given,  the  translation  being  literal  so 
nearly  as  possible: 

When  the  Great  Mystery  made  the  earth,  he  created  also  numerous  beings 
termed  manidos  or  spirits,  giving  them  the  forms  of  animals  and  birds.  Most  of  the 
former  were  malevolent  dna'maqki'u  ("underground  beings");  the  latter  consisted 
of  eagles  and  hawks,  known  as  Thunderers,  chief  of  which  was  the  Invisible  Thunder, 
though  represented  by  Kine'u^,  the  Golden  Eagle. 

When  Masha'  Mdnido  ^  —  the  Good  Mystery  —  saw  that  the  bear  was  still  an 
animal,  he  determined  to  allow  him  to  change  his  form.  The  bear,  still  known  as 
Nanoqke,  was  pleased  at  what  the  Good  Mystery  was  going  to  grant  him,  and  he  was 
made  an  Indian,  though  with  a  light  skin.  This  took  place  at  Mi'nikd'ni  se'pe 
(Menomini  river) ,  near  the  spot  where  its  waters  empty  into  Green  Bay,  and  at  this 
place  also  the  Bear  first  came  out  of  the  ground.  He  found  himself  alone,  and  de- 
cided to  call  to  himself  Kine'u^,  the  Eagle,  and  said,  "Eagle,  come  to  me  and  be  my 
brother."  Thereupon  the  eagle  descended,  and  also  took  the  form  of  a  human  being. 
While  they  were  considering  whom  to  call  upon  to  join  them,  they  perceived  a  beaver 
approaching.  The  Beaver  requested  to  be  taken  into  the  totem  of  the  Thunderers, 
but,  being  a  woman,  was  called  Nama'kukiu'  (Beaver  woman),  and  was  adopted  as  a 
younger  brother  of  the  Thunderer.  (The  term  younger  brother  is  here  employed  in 
a  generic  sense,  and  not  specifically.)  The  totem  of  the  Beaver  is  at  present  termed 
the  Pow'atinot'.  Soon  afterward,  as  the  Bear  and  the  Eagle  stood  on  the  banks  of  a 
river,  they  saw  a  stranger,  the  Sturgeon  (Noma'eu),  who  was  adopted  by  the  Bear  as 
a  younger  brother  and  servant.  In  like  manner  Omas'kos,  the  Elk,  was  accepted 
by  the  Thunderer  as  a  younger  brother  and  water-carrier. 

At  another  time  the  Bear  was  going  up  Wisconsin  river,  and  becoming  fatigued 
sat  down  to  rest.  Near  by  was  a  waterfall,  from  beneath  which  emerged  Moqwai'o, 
the  Wolf,  who  approached  and  asked  the  Bear  why  he  had  wandered  to  that  place. 
The  bear  said  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  source  of  the  river,  but  being  fatigued 
and  unable  to  travel  farther,  he  had  come  there  to  rest.  At  that  moment  Ota'tshia 
(the  crane),  was  flying  by,  when  the  Bear  called  to  him  and  said:  "Crane,  carry  me 
to  my  people  at  the  head  of  the  river,  and  I  will  take  you  for  my  younger  brother." 
As  the  Crane  was  taking  the  Bear  on  his  back,  the  Wolf  called  out  to  the  Bear,  saying, 

»  Not  a  Menomini  term. 
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"Bear,  take  me  also  as  a  younger  brother,  for  I  am  alone."  The  bear  answered, 
"Come  with  me  Wolf,  and  I  will  accept  you  also  as  my  younger  brother."  This  is 
how  the  Crane  and  Wolf  became  younger  brothers  of  the  Bear;  but  as  Moqwai'o, 
the  Wolf,  afterward  permitted  Anam,  the  Dog,  and  Aba'shush,  the  Deer,  to  join  him, 
these  three  are  now  recognized  as  a  phratry,  the  Wolf  still  being  entitled  to  a  seat  in 
council  on  the  north  side  and  with  the  Bear  phratry. 

Ina'maqki'u'  (the  Big  Thunder)  lived  at  Winnebago  lake,  near  Fond  du  Lac. 
The  Good  Mystery  made  the  Thunderers  the  laborers,  and  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
whole  world.  When  they  return  from  the  southwest  in  the  spring,  they  bring  the 
rains  which  make  the  earth  green  and  cause  the  plants  and  trees  to  grow.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  Thunderers,  the  earth  would  become  parched  and  the  grass  would  wither 
and  die.  The  Good  Mystery  also  gave  to  the  Thunderers  corn,  the  kind  commonly 
known  as  squaw  corn,  which  grows  on  small  stalks  and  has  ears  of  various  colors. 

The  Thunderers  were  also  the  makers  of  fire,  having  first  received  it  from  M&'na- 
bush,  who  had  stolen  it  from  an  old  man  dwelling  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  a 
great  lake. 

The  Thunderers  decided  to  visit  the  Bear  village,  at  Mi'nika'ni,  and  when  they 
arrived  at  that  place  they  asked  the  Bear  to  join  them,  promising  to  give  corn  and 
fire  in  return  for  rice,  which  was  the  property  of  the  Bear  and  the  Sturgeon,  and  which 
abounded  along  the  waters  of  Mi'nika'ni.  The  Bear  family  agreed  to  this,  and  since 
that  time  the  two  families  have  therefore  lived  together.  The  bear  family  occupies 
the  eastern  side  of  the  council,  while  the  Thunderers  sit  on  the  western  side.  The 
latter  are  the  war  chiefs  and  have  charge  of  the  lighting  of  the  fire.^ 

The  Wolf  came  from  Moqwai'o  O'sepe'ome  ("Wolf,  his  creek").  The  dog 
(Anam')  was  born  at  Nomawi'qkito  (Sturgeon  bay) ;  the  Abii'  shush  (deer)  came 
from  Sha'wano  Nipe'se  (Shawano  or  Southern  lake)  and,  together  with  the  Dog, 
joined  the  Wolf  at  Menomini  river. 

After  this  union,  the  Bear  built  a  long  wigwam,  extended  north  and  south,  and  a 
fire  was  kindled  by  the  Thunderers  in  the  middle.  From  this  all  the  familes  received 
fire,  which  is  carried  to  them  by  one  of  the  Thunderers,  and  when  the  people  travel 
the  Thunderers  go  on  ahead  to  a  camping  place  and  start  the  fire  to  be  used  by  all." 

The  Totems  of  the  Present. 

The  Menomini  totems  or  gentes  as  they  exist  at  this  day  arranged  in  their  re- 
spective phratries  and  in  order  of  importance  are  as  follows: 
I.     Owa'sse  wi'dishi'anun,  or  Bear  phratry: 

Owa'sse Bear 

Kita'mi Porcupine 

Miqka'no Turtle 

Ota'tshia Crane 

Moqwai'o Wolf 

Mikek' ,. .  .Otter 

Nomd'e Sturgeon 

Naku'ti Sunfish 


>  This  is  very  interesting  as  conflicts  with  all  the  testimony  I  have  been  able  to  gather. 
Radln  (a,  21&-217)  states  that  the  thunderblrd  clan  of  the  Winnebago  was  the  one  from 
which  peace  oflBcers  were  elected  and  it  had  tlie  Are  as  Its  peculiar  property. 

»  No  information  could  be  gathered  on  this  point.  It  seems  to  be  a  forgotten  dut)  of 
the  thunder  gens. 
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Although  the  Wolf  is  recognized  as  a  member   of  the  Bear  phratry,  his  true 
position  is  at  the  head  of  the  third  phratry. 

II.  Ina'maqki'u  wi'dishi'anun,  or  Big  Thimder  phratry: 

King'u' Golden  Eagle 

Shawa'nani' Fork-tail  hawk 

Pinash'iu Bald  Eagle 

Opash'koshi Turkey-buzzard 

Pakash'tsheke'u' Swift-flying  Hawk 

Pe'kike'kune Winter  Hawk  (remains  all  winter  in  Wisconsin) 

Ke'shewa'toshe Sparrow  Hawk 

Maq'kwoka'ni Red-tail  Hawk 

Kaka'ke Crow 

Inaq'tSk Raven 

■  Piwat'inot' Beaver  (former  name  Noma'i) 

Omas'kos Elk 

Una'wanink' Pine  Squirrel 

III.  Moqwai'o  wi'dishi'anun,  or  Wolf  phratry: 
Moqwai'o Wolf 

Anam' Dog  ^ 

Aba'shQsh Deer 

According  to  Shu'nien  and  Wios'kasit  the  arrangement  of  totems  into  phratries 
and  subphratries  was  as  follows: 

I.  The  Owa'sse  wi'dishi'anun,  or  Bear  phratry,  consisting  of  the  following 
totems  and  subphratries: 

Owa'sse Bear 

Miqka'no Mud-turtle  )  rr-  x 

xi--?..,    ■  r>  •       r  Totems 

Kita  mi Porcupme    ) 

Nama'nu Beaver        )  Subphratries   (these  two  beings 

0"sass Muskrat      )      brothers) 

II.  The  Kine'uVi'dishi'anun,  or  Eagle  phratry,  consisting  of  the  following 
totems : 

Pinash'iu Bald  Eagle 

Kaka'ke Crow 

Ind'qtSk Raven 

Ma'qkuana'ni Red-tail  Hawk 

"Hinana'shiu"" Golden  Eagle 

Pe'niki'konau Fish  Hawk 

III.  The  Ota'tshia  wi'dishi'anun,  or  Crane  phratry,  consisting  of  the  following 
totems : 

Ota'tshia Crane 

Shakshak'eu Great  Heron 

Os'se "Old  Squaw"  Duck 

O'kawa'siku Coot 

IV.  The  Moqwai'o  wi'dishi'anun,  or  Wolf  phratry,  consisting  of  the  following 
totems: 

Moqwai'o Wolf 

"Hana"[ana'm] Dog 

Apaq'ssos Deer 
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V.    The  Mo"8  wi'  dishi'  anun,  or  Moose  phratry,  with  the  following  totems: 

Mo"s Moose 

Oma'skos Elk 

Waba'shiu Marten 

Wu'tshik Fisher  i 

Since  Hoffman's  time  information  concerning  the  former  social  organiza- 
tion has  grown  harder  to  obtain  with  each  succeeding  year.  Owing  to  the 
causes  enumerated,  only  one  or  two  of  the  oldest  people  are  now  able  to 
give  any  coherent  account  of  the  subject.  I  received  from  the  younger  men, 
even  those  who  were  generally  well  informed  on  matters  concerning  the  past, 
only  a  garbled,  unsatisfactory  account.  The  origin  myth  as  generally  given 
nowadays  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  recorded  by  Hoffman,  save  that 
it  is  more  abbreviated,  lacking  a  number  of  the  incidents.  The  following 
short  list  of  gentes  and  subgentes  was  collected  on  my  first  visit,  not  from 
one,  but  from  a  group  of  several  middle-aged  Menomini,  who,  between  them, 
frankly  confessing  their  ignorance,  were  able  to  do  no  better.  It  shows  what 
is  now  left  of  the  old  system.  At  first  it  seems  puzzling  that  the  system 
should  have  gone  out  of  existence  so  completely,  but  the  answer  is  that  it 
simply  did  not  fit  into  the  changed  social  and  economic  conditions  of  reserva- 
tion life  under  white  control.  The  gentes  and  subgentes  are  given  today 
as  follows:  — 

1st  or  highest  phratry  2nd  3rd  4th 

Bear  Dog  Thunderbird  Crow 

Turtle  Deer  Eagle  Beaver 

Porcupine  Wolf  Muskrat 

The  Menomini  were  formerly  divided  into  bands  which  were  known  by 
the  names  of  their  chiefs.  This  was  apparently  only  after  they  were  dis- 
turbed and  displaced  by  white  settlements,  and  during  their  wandering  period 
before  they  came  on  the  reserve. 

Marriage  outside  of  the  gens  was  imperative,  and  disregard  of  this  rule 
would  have  been  incest,  because  of  the  putative  relationship  of  all  those 
claiming  descent  from  the  same  totem.  Violations  of  the  rule  are  said  to 
have  been  unknown  in  old  days.  Descent  was  patrilineal,  as  was  inheri- 
tance. With  regard  to  inheritance  the  following  customs  now  prevail. 
The  lion's  share  of  the  property  of  the  deceased  goes  to  those  who  cared  for 
him  during  his  last  illness,  unless  he  designated  his  heirs  before  dying. 
Part  of  the  property  is  used  to  pay  for  the  tcebai  noket  and  other  funeral 
ceremonies.     The  gentes  formerly  occupied  separate  territory.     Leaders 

>  Hoffman,  39,  44. 
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for  war  or  other  purposes  were  not  chosen  from  any  particular  gens.^  A 
member  of  any  gens  or  totem  who  proved  himself  worthy  might  be  selected. 
The  marriage  of  closer  relations  than  second  cousins  was  incest. 

The  joking-relationship  exists  between  a  person  and  his  uncles  and  aunts, 
nephews  and  nieces,  sisters-in-law  and  brothers-in-law,  on  either  side,  but 
is  strictly  tabooed  between  cousins.  Any  joke,  no  matter  how  rough,  is 
permissible,  and  so  is  sexual  intercourse.^  A  person's  nephews,  nieces,  and 
brothers-  and  sisters-in-law  are  his  closest  relations  next  to  the  parents, 
nearer  even  than  an  actual  blood  brother  or  sister.  If  a  man  goes  to  war 
his  nephew,  on  either  side,  or  his  brother-in-law,  must  follow  him  regardless 
of  any  hindrance.  This  is  a  great  point  of  honor,  and  most  strictly  observed. 
The  nephew  must  act  as  a  servant  to  him  and  protect  him  from  danger  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  life.  If  the  uncle  is  killed  his  nephew  must  get  a  scalp 
from  the  enemy  in  revenge,  or  never  come  home  alive.  In  a  like  manner 
the  nephew  is  his  uncle's  blood  avenger,  should  the  uncle  be  slain  in  an 
intertribal  quarrel.  Nephews  and  nieces  are  greatly  indulged  by  their 
imcles  and  aunts,  who  refuse  them  nothing  for  which  they  ask,  no  matter 
how  costly  it  may  be,  or  how  inconvenient.  It  would  be  a  great  disgrace 
to  do  so.^ 

A  man  may  never  speak  to  his  mother-in-law,  and  must  be  respectfully 
silent  in  her  presence.  Though  there  is  no  fixed  rule  to  this  effect,  the  same 
thing  is  usually  observed  in  the  case  of  his  father-in-law.  To  the  father-in- 
law  belong  certain  privileges  in  dividing  his  son-in-law's  game.  In  the  case 
of  a  bear,  he  skins  the  animal  and  keeps  the  skin,  one  side,  the  head  and 
neck,  while  his  son-in-law  gets  the  other  side  and  all  four  quarters.  This 
rule  is  not  followed  in  regard  to  any  other  game. 

There  is  no  camp  circle  or  organized  camp  group,  but  the  totems  for- 
merly stayed  together  in  pitching  their  lodges.  Gentile  bundles  were 
unknown,  all  sacred  packs  were  individual  property  and  there  were  no  special 


1  Hoffman,  41,  to  the  contrary. 

'  In  1911,  while  attending  an  outdoor  ceremony  of  the  dreamers,  I  stopped  to  talk  with 
John  Keshena,  an  Indian  storekeeper,  when  chief  Sabatis  came  up.  Sabatis  at  once  began  to 
revile  Keshena,  warning  me  to  purchase  nothing  of  him.  "  Tobacco,  anywhere  else  five  cents, 
•ten  cents  he  charges!   He  lies,  he  steals,  he  cheats!" 

During  this  tirade  Keshena  grinned  pleasantly,  and  seemed  not  in  the  least  offended. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  outburst  chief  Sabatis  turned  to  me  and  said,  smiling  at  my  surprise, 
"  Oh  that  is  just  our  Indian  way!     I  can  joke  with  him,  he  is  my  brother-in-law!" 

I  have  observed  another  case  in  which  Thomas  Waupoose  called  his  brother-in-law 
Keokuk  to  him,  as  he  drove  by  with  a  heavy  load  of  wood,  in  order  to  make  an  obscene  re- 
tmark  which  the  other  was  obliged  to  accept  as  a  jest,  although  much  inconvenienced  by  the 
matter. 

'  The  writer  once  wished  to  purchase  a  woman's  quill  embroidered  buckskin  legging  of 
■which  he  had  been  told.  When  the  old  woman  who  was  supposed  to  have  it  was  found, 
she  explained  that  she  had  given  it  to  her  niece,  much  as  she  wanted  it  for  a  keepsake, 
because  the  niece  asked  tor  it  and  she  could  not  refuse.     Other  examples  are  common. 
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gentile  properties  or  gentile  lodges.     As  to  the  gentile  rites,  the  Sekatcok^- 
mau,  or  royal  gens,  usually  took  first  place  in  the  council. 

If  a  man  met  his  totem  animal  he  would  often  give  it  tobacco  or  some  of 
its  favorite  food.  For  instance,  if  a  bear,  he  would  give  it  a  piece  of  maple 
sugar.     Hoffman  says: — 

Although  a  Bear  man  may  kill  a  bear,  he  must  first  address  himself  to  it  and 
apologize  for  depriving  it  of  life;  and  there  are  certain  portions  only  of  which  he  may 
eat,  the  head  and  paws  are  taboo,  and  no  member  of  his  totem  may  partake  of  these 
portions,  although  the  individuals  of  all  other  totems  may  do  so ... . 

Should  an  Indian  of  the  Bear  totem,  or  one  whose  adopted  guardian  is  repre- 
sented by  the  bear,  desire  to  go  hunting  and  meet  with  that  animal,  due  apology 
would  be  paid  to  it  before  destroying  it.  The  carcass  would  then  be  dressed  and 
served,  but  no  members  of  the  Bear  totem  would  partake  of  the  meat,  though  the 
members  of  all  other  totems  could  freely  do  so.  The  hunter  could,  however,  eat  of 
the  paws  and  head,  the  bones  of  the  latter  being  subsequently  placed  upon  a  shelf,, 
probably  over  the  door,  or  in  some  other  conspicuous  place.  Due  reverence  is  paid 
to  such  a  relic  of  the  totem,  and  no  greater  insult  could  be  offered  to  the  host  than 
for  any  one  to  take  down  such  bones  and  to  cast  them  carelessly  aside.* 

According  to  my  informants  no  taboos  against  eating  the  totem  animal 
were  observed,  however,  a  man  made  it  a  point  of  honor  never  to  drop  a 
morsel  of  its  flesh  when  he  was  eating.  If  he  did,  some  bystander,  pre- 
ferably a  member  of  his  gens,  would  cry,  "Oh!  our  friend  has  dropped  his 
totem!"  whereupon  he  would  come  over  and  pick  it  up.  The  offender 
was  then  obliged  to  get  down  on  the  floor  and  roll  over,  before  the  other 
would  give  him  back  his  food.  He  could  refuse  to  do  this,  but  it  was  con- 
sidered a  great  offense  to  the  totem,  and  he  would  be  disgraced.  To  put 
a  moccasin  on  the  wrong  foot  was  a  sign  that  the  person  was  to  meet  his 
totem. 

The  gentes  did  not  have  separate  burial  grounds,  but  all  interments  were 
made  in  a  common  yard;  the  outline  of  the  totem  animal  of  each  individual 
being  marked  on  the  head  board.  The  mark  of  the  two  sacred  bear  gentes 
was  a  bear  surrounded  by  its  own  long  curling  tail,  the  sign  of  its  sacred 
power.  The  animals  were  drawn  head  downward,  presumably  to  signify 
death.  The  gentes  and  subgentes  had  no  such  thing  as  reciprocal  functions 
for  burying  or  anything  else.  The  totem  was  never  tattooed  or  painted 
on  the  body,  but  figures  of  the  totem  animals  were  carved  on  utensils  or 
woven  in  basswood  bags.  Formerly  most  games  were  played  settlement 
against  settlement,  but  intergentile  games,  while  not  unknown,  were  un- 
common. 


>  Hoffman,  44  and  65. 
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Government. 

The  office  of  tribal  chief  is  hereditary  in  the  royal  family  of  the  royal 
gens,  the  direct  lineal  descendants  of  the  first  Menomini,  Sekatcokemau. 
The  last  incumbent  was  Niopet,  son  of  the  noted  Oshkosh.  The  head  man 
in  each  gens  must  be  a  member  of  the  royal  subgens.  The  duties  of  the  head 
men  were  normally  civil,  for  all  military  functions  were  performed  by  the 
Mikewuk,  or  sacred  war  bundle  holders,  and  a  head  man  was  by  no  means 
necessarily  such.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  a  person  was  a  head  man 
did  not  debar  him  from  being  a  Mikao,  as  this  depended  entirely  on  the 
nature  of  his  youthful  dream  revelation.  The  chief  of  the  tribe  was,  at 
least  theoretically,  a  man  of  considerable  power,  and  had  charge  of  the  police. 

The  duties  of  the  Mikao  were  not  altogether  military.  It  was  also  his 
function,  together  with  all  men  of  notable  bravery,  to  police  the  camp; 
to  act  as  the  mouthpiece  or  agent  of  the  chiefs  in  making  public  announce- 
ments and  speeches;  to  take  charge  of  ceremonies;  regulate  the  wild  rice 
harvest;  and  act  as  go-between  in  quarrels.  The  name  by  which  these 
warrior  police  are  known  is  Nanawetauwiik,  or,  braves,  but  they  are  some- 
times called  Minisnowuk,  red  ones,  and  more  rarely  by  the  significant  title 
of  Akitcita,  suggesting  the  "soldiers"  of  the  Sioux,  from  whom  the  title 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed.^  The  badge  of  their  civil  authority  was  a 
scalloped  leather  necklace  ending  in  a  round  sun-like  figure  suspended  over 
the  breast,  precisely  the  same  insignia  as  that  worn  by  a  head  man,  except 
that  it  was  smaller.  One  among  them,  necessarily  a  member  of  one  of  the 
bear  clans,  bore  the  name  Sakanahowao  and  had  charge  of  the  "peace  pipe" 
supposed  to  have  been  given  these  clans  by  the  chief  underground  bear.^ 

I  This  borrowing  seems  to  have  been  indirect,  as  Satterlee  finds  that  the  title  was  ob- 
tained through  the  Ojibway.  A  letter  from  him  on  this  subject  says  in  substance:  —  The 
word  Ah  ke  che  taw,  means  "  a  brave  man,"  and  is  a  Chippewa  expression.  Our  Menomini 
have  borrowed  it  and  use  it  in  a  way  to  show  their  relationship  with  the  Chippewa.  In  the 
Menomini  language  the  word  for  a  brave  man  is  Nanahwaytaw. 

*  The  last  Menomini  Sakanahowao  was  Keshinfi.,  from  whose  son  the  last  peace  maker's 
pipe  and  regalia  (Fig.  1)  were  obtained.  The  regalia  consist  of  thirty-two  German  silver 
ornaments  on  harness  leather  forming  a  collar  and  pendant  of  which  twenty  of  the  discs 
formed  a  collar  with  a  heart-shaped  ornament  in  front  with  ten  more  discs  forming  a  pendant 
which  fell  in  front.     This  is,  of  course,  a  modem  makeshift  for  the  old  leather  form. 

The  symbolism  is  interesting.  The  ten  discs  of  graded  size  that  form  the  pendants  are 
called  "  wapanana  oso,"  or,  "  momingstar's  tail,"  and  signify  that  day  (joy  and  brightness) 
shall  follow  night  (sorrow,  crime) .  The  ten  brooches  that  form  the  right  half  of  the  collar 
signify  the  goodness  and  purity  of  Mate  HawatGk,  the  supreme  overhead  god,  and  his  justice 
towards  the  wronged  party.  They  look  into  the  heart  in  the  center  as  Mate  Hawattlk  looks 
Into  the  hearts  of  men.  Those  to  the  left  refer  to  the  sympathy  of  the  Evil  God,  the 
great  imderground  bear,  for  the  murderer,  and  these  look  into  the  heart  as  the  Evil  God 
sees  into  the  soul  of  the  murderer.  The  large  round  brooch  at  the  end  of  the  momingstar's 
tail  series  also  refers  to  the  intercession  of  the  sacred  white  bear  for  the  criminal.  The  red 
ribbons  at  the  end  of  the  pendant  signify  the  shedding  of  blood  and  so  does  the  red  color 
of  the  stem  of  the  peace  pipe.  This  is  the  most  elaborate  symbolism  I  have  ever  obtained 
from  the  Menomini. 


1913.)  Skinner,  Menomini  Social  Ldfe  and  Ceremonial  Bundles. 
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Fig.  1  (50.1-5853.  6622.  6621.  4696;  50-5777).  War  and  Poaco  Paraphernalia  a  d. 
War  Pipes:  6  Peace  Pipe  accompanying  c;  Peac©-:nalier's  Insignia:  e.  Badge  of  Sun 
Dreamer.     Length  of  a,  92  cm. 
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One  of  the  important  duties  devolving  upon  the  home  administration  of 
the  chiefs  was  the  prevention  of  internecine  brawls,  especially  those  occa- 
sioned by  murder.  As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  uncle  or  nephew  of  a  slain  man 
to  destroy  the  murderer,  unless  §ome  action  was  immediately  taken  by  the 
authorities,  reciprocal  killing  was  likely  to  proceed  indefinitely.  In  one 
instance,  eight  men  are  said  to  have  been  slain  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
Menomini  code  of  honor  before  the  proper  authorities  could  be  found  to 
interpose.  These  proper  authorities  were  the  Sakanahowao  or  Nanawetau 
Okemau  (warrior  chief)  and  his  attendant,  or  Minisino  Okemau  (red  chief) 
and  these  officers  were,  as  stated  above,  the  chiefs  of  the  totems  whose  heads 
came  from  the  underworld  (i.  e.,  the  three  bear  gentes),  who  held  the  pipe  and 
office  of  peace  maker. 

Immediately  after  a  murder  had  been  committed,  the  criminal  would 
flee  to  the  heart  of  his  family.  Seeking  out  his  father  or  nearest  relative, 
he  would  explain  his  predicament.  The  father  at  once  called  upon  his 
relations  to  collect  various  presents,  always  including  a  pony,  as  a  blood 
offering  to  the  family  of  the  victim.  While  these  were  being  gathered,  word 
was  sent  to  the  nearest  Sakanahowao  or  pipe  holder  who  would  immediately 
get  out  his  sacred  regalia.  Attended  by  a  Nanawetau  and  accompanied  by 
the  entire  family  of  the  criminal,  including  the  culprit  himself  held  as  a 
semi-prisoner,  they  would  proceed  to  the  lodge  of  the  deceased,  where  the 
aggrieved  party  were  already  drawn  up  in  waiting  with  another  Nanawetau 
as  their  representative.  The  victim's  family  sat  in  a  row  about  the  side 
of  the  wigwam  farthest  from  the  door,  with  the  father  of  the  dead  man,  his 
nephews,  or  uncles,  at  the  head  of  the  line,  the  four  nearest  relatives  a 
little  apart  from  the  rest.  When  the  party  of  the  offender  had  come  to  the 
lodge,  some  of  them  might  enter  and  sit  near  the  door,  if  there  were  room, 
but  as  a  rule  they  squatted  outside  before  the  wigwam.  The  murderer, 
stripped  and  with  his  face  painted  black,  stood  in  the  center  of  the  lodge. 
(The  black  color  denoted  that  the  murderer  was  in  the  shadow  of  death, 
according  to  one  informant,  John  Keshena,  whose  father  was  the  last  Sakan- 
ahowao.) The  brother  of  the  murderer  took  his  place  beside  him  and  was 
also  liable  to  the  death  penalty  if  the  pipe  were  refused. 

The  Sakanahowao  and  his  attendants  came  directly  in  and  placed  the 
presents,  with  the  pony's  bridle  conspicuously  displayed,  in  the  center  of  the 
floor.  The  peace  pipe  was  laid  on  top  of  the  pile.  Then  the  Nanawetau, 
or  uncle,  or  nephew  of  the  pipe  bearer,  stepped  forward,  filled  the  pipe  and 
lighted  it  with  a  flint  and  steel.  If  the  first  spark  he  struck  ignited  the 
pimk,  the  omen  was  auspicious  for  the  pleaders,  if  not,  trouble  was  foreseen.^ 

>  Cf.  Copway,  46,  statement  about  lighting  pipe  at  peace  council,  Missisaiiga. 
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For  this  reason  the  eyes  of  all  those  present  were  riveted  on  the  performance 
of  this  rite.  When  it  was  lighted,  the  punk  was  placed  in  the  bowl  of  the 
pipe  on  the  tobacco,  but  the  attendant  did  not  blow  upon  it,  or  place  the 
pipe  in  his  mouth.  Swinging  the  stem  of  the  pipe  through  the  air  with  a 
circular  motion,  he  allowed  the  fire  to  take  hold  of  itself.  He  then  handed 
it  to  the  Sakanahowao  who  turned  to  his  clients,  and  addressed  them  as 
follows: — 

Now,  my  relatives,  we  all  know  what  we  have  done;  we  have  murdered,  and 
we  have  come  here  with  the  pipe  of  peace  to  ask  the  injured  party  to  accept  it  ac- 
cording to  the  old  rule.  This  is  our  ancient  practice  and  so  we  pursue  it  to  see  if  we 
can  make  friendship  between  us  again  and  prevent  further  bloodshed.  Now  I  am 
going  to  begin. 

The  hearers  ejaculated  "Eh!"  in  approval  and  then  the  Sakanahowao 
reversed  the  pipe  and  carrying  it  over  his  arm  offered  the  mouthpiece  to  the 
father  or  closest  relative  of  the  dead  man,  afterwards  passing  it  from  east 
to  west,  following  the  sun's  course.  If  the  man  accepted,  he  took  the  pipe, 
weeping  as  a  sign  of  sorrowful  acquiescence.  The  pipe  bearer  then  took 
off  the  badge  of  his  authority  and  placed  it  on  the  acceptor's  neck,  with  a 
speech  of  congratulation  and  condolence.  The  pipe  holder  then  addressed 
himself  to  the  culprit  telling  him  his  crime  had  been  pardoned  by  means  of 
the  badge  and  that  he  and  the  relatives  of  his  victim  were  now  brothers. 
The  relative  wore  the  badge  four  days  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  servant 
of  the  pipe  holder  went  and  brought  it  back  to  the  pipe  holder.  He  next 
washed  the  black  from  the  murderer's  face  and  freed  him  with  advice.  The 
relative  now  had  control  over  the  murderer's  soul,  should  he  die,  and  could 
have  it  to  care  for  his  soul  on  the  death  journey.' 

On  the  contrary,  the  aggrieved  party  might  reject  the  pipe  by  turning 
away  his  head,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  all  his  adherents,  as  the  pipe 
was  offered  to  them.  In  case  of  a  refusal,  the  Sakanahowao  returned  to  the 
center  of  the  lodge  and  turning  his  back  on  the  opposite  side,  said  to  his 
constituents,  "You  see  what  has  happened.  They  have  refused  the  pipe! 
Our  overtures  are  not  accepted.     That  is  too  bad."  - 

He  laid  the  pipe  across  the  presents  once  more.  "  WTiat  shall  we  do  now 
to  make  this  good?"  asked  the  Brave  of  the  Niinawetau  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  two  men  argue  the  matter  over,  each  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  side 
he  represented,  trying  to  decide  upon  whom  the  blame  of  the  murder  was  to 
be  laid.  At  last,  they  came  to  a  decision.  Then  the  Nanawetau  represent- 
ing the  offended  party  made  a  speech:  — 


'  See  p.  65,  under  Burial  Customs. 

»  Compare  Perrot's  experience  among  the  Fox,  in  attempting  to  release  a  captive  Sauteur 
girl,  narrated  by  La  Potberie,  358  et.  seq.,  especially,  359. 
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Now  my  people,  this  is  justice,  this  is  right.  We  will  not  demand  the  life  of  the 
murderer,  he  is  justified.  We  find  the  quarrel  was  started  by  our  friend.  He  had 
a  bad  record  anyway.     Let  us  agree  without  further  bloodshed. 

If  acceptance  followed,  the  peace  maker  washed  the  charcoal  from  the 
culprit's  face  and  the  incident  was  over,  but  sometimes  the  murderer  was 
adjudged  culpable.  The  witnesses  and  other  persons  interested  were  privi- 
leged to  state  their  testimony  or  opinions.  In  case  the  verdict  went  against 
the  murderer,  he  was  slain  then  and  there  by  the  uncle  or  nephew  of  his 
victim  and  the  episode  was  closed. 

At  the  time  of  the  rice  harvest  the  Indians  congregate  at  the  rice  fields 
somewhat  too  early  for  the  gathering,  in  order  to  pitch  their  lodges  and 
prepare  for  the  harvest.  The  police  take  charge  and  members  of  that  body 
are  set  to  guard  the  rice  beds  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  trespass  on  them 
before  the  arrival  of  the  appointed  day.  From  time  to  time  they  go  out  and 
examine  the  rice.  When  it  is  ripe  enough,  they  inform  the  chief  who  in- 
structs them  to  go  from  lodge  to  lodge,  crying,  "  Tomorrow  we  will  commence 
the  harvest."  The  next  day,  after  the  proper  ceremonies  have  been  held, 
the  people  go  out  on  the  beds,  but  the  police  restrain  persons  in  whose  fami- 
lies there  has  been  a  death  within  a  year  and  all  women  undergoing  their 
menstrual  periods. 

Apparently  other  Central  Algonkin  tribes  made  use  of  police  but  not 
in  altogether  the  same  manner.^ 

This  use  of  the  braves  as  police  is  fairly  like  the  Menomini  custom  and  the 
penalties  inflicted  are  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  "soldier  killing"  of  the 
Sioux  and  other  Plains  tribes  with  whose  police  customs  the  Menomini  present 
many  analogies,  yet  their  bearing  on  war  customs  seems  quite  different. 

The  placing  of  the  Menomini  police  in  charge  of  the  rice  harvest  to 
allow  no  one  to  trespass  upon  the  fields  until  the  appointed  time,  resembles 
the  custom  among  the  Plains  tribes,  where  the  police  restrained  the  people 
from  promiscuous  hunting  of  the  buffalo. 


1  Marston  remarks:  —  The  only  Instances  wherein  I  have  ever  known  any  laws  enforced 
or  penalties  exacted  for  disobedience  of  them  by  the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  are  when  they  are 
returning  in  the  spring  from  their  hunting  grounds  to  their  village.  The  village  chiefs  then 
advise  the  war  chiefs  to  declare  the  martial  law  to  be  in  force,  which  is  soon  proclaimed  and 
the  whole  authority  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  war  chiefs.  Their  principal  object  in  so  doing 
appears  to  be,  to  prevent  one  family  from  returning  before  another,  whereby  it  might  be 
exposed  to  any  enemy;  or  by  arriving  at  the  village  before  the  others,  to  dig  up  its  neighbor's 
com.  It  is  the  business  of  the  war  chiefs  in  these  cases  to  keep  all  the  canoes  together;  and 
on  land  to  regulate  the  march  of  those  who  are  mounted  or  on  foot.  One  of  the  chiefs  goes 
ahead  to  pitch  upon  the  encampment  ground  each  night,  where  he  will  set  up  a  painted  pole 
or  slick  as  a  signal  for  them  to  halt;  any  Indian  going  beyond  this  is  punished,  by  having  his 
canoe  and  whatever  else  he  may  have  with  him  destroyed.  On  their  arrival  at  their  villages, 
sentinels  are  posted,  no  one  is  allowed  to  leave  his  village  until  everything  is  put  in  order; 
when  this  is  accomplished  the  martial  law  ceases  to  be  in  force. —  p.  163,  et.  seq. 
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Comparative  Notes. 

The  most  distinctive  features  of  Menomini  culture  are  found  in  their 
social  organization.  The  indications  are  that  the  Menomini  and  the  other 
Central  tribes  came  into  the  region  which  they  at  present  occupy  with  their 
social  system  already  completely  formed,  and  as  the  condition  of  their  en- 
vironment did  not  require  any  modification  for  convenience'  sake,  they  have 
remained  unchanged,  so  that  at  the  present  date  the  social  organization  of 
the  Menomini,  Sauk  and  Fox,  Winnebago,  Kickapoo,  and  Potawatomi 
seems  to  be  completely  unlike. 

The  Sauk,  Fox,  and  perhaps  the  Kickapoo  and  Potawatomi,  have  two 
social  divisions  into  which  members  of  the  tribe  enter  at  birth  which  play  a 
more  or  less  important  part  in  the  selection  of  opposing  parties  for.  social 
and  religious  purposes.  The  Winnebago  are  divided  into  two  groups,  but 
the  fundamental  concepts  underlying  the  phenomenon  are  quite  different.^ 
Nothing  of  the  sort  is  found  among  the  Menomini  although  there  may  have 
been  such  a  division  at  one  time,  at  least  during  lacrosse  games. 

The  functions  and  rites  of  the  subgentes  and  gentes,  save  that  there  is 
one  "royal"  or  leading  gens  in  the  head  phratry  from  which  the  tribal  chiefs 
are  selected,  are  vague  and  not  developed  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
among  the  Winnebago.  The  office,  by  the  way,  tends  to  be  hereditary. 
The  joking-relationship  occurs,  as  it  also  does  among  the  Ojibway  and  Pota- 
watomi. The  mother-in-faw  taboo  and  traces  of  a  similar  restriction  with 
regard  to  the  father-in-law  are  found.  There  are  no  age-societies  like  those 
of  the  Plains. 

For  administering  affairs  there  is  a  council  of  chiefs  and  tribesmen.  The 
braves,  men  who  have  achieved  distinction  in  war,  are  the  camp  police, 
as  is  the  case  among  the  Sauk  and  Fox,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
various  Plains  tribes.  There  are  hereditary  officers  in  certain  gentes  who 
make  peace  in  internecine  brawls,  and  conduct  trials,  especially  of  murderers, 
with  set  formaUty.  A  remarkable  feature  of  these  trials  is  that  testimony  is 
taken,  and,  though  the  oflScials  have  the  final  word,  the  families  of  the 
culprit  and  the  injured  are  allowed  to  influence  the  decision,  so  that  the 
function  becomes  practically  a  trial  by  jury.  The  murderer  is  executed  by 
one  of  the  officials  if  found  guilty,  or  rather,  worthy  of  death,  for  guilt  may 
be  excused  or  compounded  by  a  fine.^ 

I  Radln.  (a),  211. 

«  In  this  connection  It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Satterlee  has  obtained  two  formulae 
for  oaths.  They  are  very  similar:  (a)  You  contradict  me.  I  do  not  He,  but  tell  the  truth 
only,  as  the  great  spirit  hears  me  telling  you  the  truth,  and  this  earth  hears  me.  (b)  This  Is 
the  solemn  truth.  At  this  time  all  the  powered  gods  hear  me  tell  the  truth  and  this  earth 
hears  me  tell  the  truth. 
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This  seems  to  have  been  a  less  uncommon  feature  in  North  American 
ethnology  than  is  usually  supposed.  Wissler  ^  notes  a  similar  custom  among 
the  Blackfoot,  but  still  more  interesting  is  the  following  excerpt  concerning 
the  New  England  Algonkin :  — 

A  malefactor  having  deserved  death,  being  apprehended,  is  brought  before  the 
King,  and  some  other  of  the  wisest  men,  where  they  inquire  out  the  original  of  the 
thing;  after  proceeding  by  aggrevation  of  circumstances,  he  is  found  guilty,  and 
being  cast  by  the  Jury  of  their  strict  inquisition,  he  is  condemned  and  executed  in  this 
manner.  The  Executioner  comes  in,  who  blindfolds  the  party,  sets  him  in  the  public 
view,  and  brains  him  with  a  Tomahawk  or  club;  which  done,  his  friends  bury  him.^ 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Sauk  and  Fox^  have  a  similar  method  of 
settling  their  disputes.  There  is  an  officer,  known  as  the  pipe-bearer,  in 
every  band,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  make  peace  for  murderers  if  possible.  He 
has  the  additional  function,  which  is  lacking  among  the  Menomini,  of 
ceremonially  tattooing  the  daughters  of  chiefs. 

Among  the  Ponca  ^  there  was  a  pipe  among  each  of  the  bands  which  was 
used  "for  the  keeping  of  peace  within  the  tribe"  if  one  man  should  kill 
another.  In  such  a  case  the  chiefs  were  to  take  a  pipe  to  the  aggrieved 
relatives  and  offer  it  to  them.  If  they  refused,  the  pipe  was  to  be  offered 
to  them  again ;  if  the  pipe  was  offered  and  refused  four  successive  times,  then 
the  chiefs  said  to  them,  "You  must  now  take  the  consequences;  we  will  do 
nothing,  and  you  cannot  ask  to  see  the  pipes,"  meaning  that  if  trouble 
should  come  to  any  of  them  because  of  their  acts  taken  in  revenge  they 
could  not  appeal  for  help  or  mercy. 

Here  the  trial  element  seems  to  have  dropped  out,  and  the  ceremony 
becomes  more  of  the  ordinary  calumet  or  pipe  of  peace  variety.  This  was 
apparently  the  same  as  the  Osage  custom.^  "The  Washazhe  kinship  group 
had  seven  pipes.  These  were  used  to  make  peace  within  the  tribe.  If  a 
quarrel  occurred,  one  of  the  pipes  was  sent  by  the  band  of  the  sho'ka,  and 
the  difficulty  was  settled  peaceably." 

These  pipes  seem  to  have  been  used  to  make  peace  with  other  tribes, 
which  may  also  have  been  the  case  among  the  Menomini,  though  data  are 
now  lacking  on  the  subject.  Among  the  Omaha  ®  the  custom  has  become 
still  more  attenuated  and  the  pipe  bearers  apparently  did  not  go  through  the 
elaborate  trial  rites.  They  seem  to  have  been  a  sentencing  body  who 
afterwards  also  announced  the  punishment  inflicted  and  tried  to  prevent  the 
offended  party  from  taking  further  action. 

»  wissler,  (a),  24;  Forsyth  recounts  something  very  similar  among  the  Sauk. 

«  Wood,  85. 

«  Mrs.  Lasley,  171. 

«  Fletcher  and  La  Flesche,  48. 

»  Ibid.  62. 

•  Ibid.  215. 
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MARRIAGE  CUSTOMS. 

The  marriage  customs  of  the  Menomini  are  derived  directly  from  Mji'na- 
bus  who  instructed  their  forefathers.  To  begin  with,  love  matches  are 
exceedingly  rare,  since  the  young  men  are  supposed  to  be  too  bashful  to  seek 
out  the  women  and  almost  all  unions  are  decided  upon  by  the  old  people. 
However,  the  following  account  was  obtained  from  Judge  Perrote  and 
several  other  old  men.  After  everyone  had  retired,  a  youth,  generally 
accompanied  by  his  chum,  would  go  to  his  sweetheart's  lodge.  The  com- 
panion would  wait  outside,  while  the  lover  entered,  and  finding  the  girl's 
bed  would  wake  her.  If  repulsed,  he  would  go  out  and  the  chum  would  try. 
If  accepted,  the  youth  would  spend  the  night  with  his  sweetheart,  and, 
when  the  girl's  parents  awoke  they  would  find  him  there,  seated  by  their 
daughter,  who  would  announce  her  engagement  to  him.  Youths  who 
succeeded  in  having  connection  with  a  virgin  would  make  up  songs  about  her, 
mentioning  her  name,  saying:  — 

"So-and-so,  I  made  her  cry  I" 
This  song  was  sung  boastingly  before  other  young  men.  When  a  youth 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  his  parents  or  his  oldest  sister  or 
oldest  niece  think  it  is  high  time  he  was  married.  Occasionally,  they  speak 
of  it  to  their  son  who  generally  laughs  his  assent,  but  often  they  do  not 
inform  him  at  all.  When  they  have  decided  upon  their  course,  they  pick 
out  some  suitable  girl  and  visit  her  parents,  the  mother  is  spokesman.' 

"  We  have  come  to  see  if  we  cannot  be  related  to  you.  May  we  have 
your  daughter  for  our  son?  "  they  ask.  If  the  girl's  parents  are  pleased  with 
the  proposition,  and  they  usually  are,  they  assent.  For,  if  they  refuse,  the 
youth's  parents  are  sure  to  hire  a  witch  to  proceed  against  them.  Then  the 
young  man's  parents  provide  suitable  clothing  for  the  girl  and  collect  from 
their  own  stores,  or,  with  the  help  of  their  relatives,  rich  presents  for  the 
girl's  parents.  These  consist  of  maple  sugar,  wild  rice,  mats,  and  other 
goods.  When  the  presents  have  been  delivered,  that  night  the  girl  comes 
over  to  live  with  the  young  man.  The  young  couple  are  lectured  by  their 
parents  as  to  their  duties.     After  ten  days  the  groom's  father  gets  up  a 


>  Sometimes,  but  not  always,  this  is  done  among  the  Sauk  and  Fox  (Marston,  165). 
The  method  of  serving  the  girl's  parents  for  her,  which  he  says  was  in  vogue  among  the  Sauk 
and  Fox,  Klckapoo,  Ojibway,  Ottawa,  and  Potawatomi,  was  apparently  not  known  to  the 
Menomini. 
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feast  for  the  bride's  relatives  and  the  young  couple  are  again  lectured,  then 
within  a  year,  the  girl's  parents,  either  alone  or  aided  by  their  relatives^ 
make  return  presents  of  equal  value  to  the  youth's  parents.  Occasionally, 
the  proposition  is  reversed  and  the  parents  of  the  girl  ask  the  youth's  parents 
for  him.     If  the  couple  do  not  agree,  they  separate  at  will. 

Formerly,  plurality  of  wives  was  allowed,^  but  the  custom  observed  by 
some  peoples,  where  a  man  marrying  the  eldest  of  several  sisters  had  the 
first  right  to  the  others  as  they  reached  marriageable  age,  was  not  observed.^ 
Should  a  man  be  married  to  one  of  a  family  of  sisters  and  his  wife  die,  her 
parents  would  be  apt  to  say  to  one  of  the  others  when  the  period  of  mourning 
was  over,  "  We  do  not  wish  to  lose  that  man  from  among  our  relatives,  go 
over  and  take  your  sister's  place."  In  fact,  if  this  were  not  done  it  was 
considered  that  the  young  man's  parents-in-law  did  not  think  very  much  of 
him. 

Adultery  on  the  part  of  a  woman  was  formerly  punished  by  the  loss  of 
her  life  at  the  hands  of  her  husband.  Her  paramour  might  also  be  killed  if 
caught  in  the  act.  Sometimes,  however,  the  man  would  spare  her  life  but 
cut  off  her  nose.^  Adultery  was  often  condoned  until  it  was  a  public  scandal. 
In  such  a  case,  a  man  often  divorced  his  wife.  He  might  leave  her,  taking 
only  his  gun  and  later  the  children  were  divided,  the  man  taking  the  boys, 
the  woman  the  girls  and  all  the  household  property.  A  rarer  method  of 
divorce  was  through  the  dream  dance.  During  the  dance,  at  the  request  of 
the  man,  a  certain  song  would  be  sung,  when  he  would  rise,  clad  in  a  new 
blanket,  and  dance,  singing.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  song  he  would  publicly 
cast  away  the  blanket  symbolizing  the  throwing  away  of  his  wife.  Should 
he  ever  take  her  back,  it  would  be  a  great  offence  to  the  drum,  and  he  would 
surely  die. 

A  curious  phase  of  early  Menomini  married  life  was  the  use  of  "  Ma'na- 
bus  blanket."  It  is  said  that  there  was  formerly  a  taboo  against  the  contact 
of  the  skin  of  males  and  females.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  Ma'nabus  pre- 
pared a  large  buckskin,  with  a  single  perforation,  to  cover  the  woman.  This 
robe  was  handed  down  to  mankind  and  to  comparatively  recent  times  the 
custom  was  still  in  vogue  among  the  Menomini. 

Certain  persons  in  every  band  were  granted,  through  their  dreams,  the 
right  to  possess  these  robes.  The  skins  were  beautifully  painted  and  orna- 
mented and  kept  as  sacred  articles,  to  be  rented  out  to  those  who  wished  ta 
use  them.     Anyone  who  wished  to  hire  a  blanket  first  approached  the  owner 


1  Sauk  and  Fox,  Marston,  16. 

«  This  was  not  so  among  the  Ojibway,  (Kohl,  11)  and  Cree,  (Sldnner,  (a),  57). 
»  The  Sauk  and  Fox  cut  off  the  ears  and  cut  or  bite  off  the  nose  of  the  woman,  Forsyth, 
214. 
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with  a  present  of  tobacco  as  a  preface  to  his  request  and  on  its  return  another 
present  had  to  be  made  in  payment.  If  the  users  soiled  the  robe,  an  in- 
demnity was  demanded  by  the  owner.  According  to  personal  information, 
the  late  Dr.  William  Jones  discovered  the  same  practice  among  the  neighbor- 
ing Ojibway.    Mr.  M.  R.  Harrington  reports  it  among  the  Shawnee. 
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TERMS  OF  RELATIONSHIP.   . 

As  the  ordinary  terms  of  relationship  often  have  some  significance  in 
the  interpretation  of  social  regulations,  we  append  here  a  list  of  relationship 
terms. 


Male 


nona 
neta 
nemut 

nemutwatc 

niko 

nana 

nikosemau 

nase  or  nigosimau 

nise 


nitawis  J 

ne'tas 

(abbreviation  of  nitawis) 

nitawis 

nimaso 

nowaso 

nimasomasesa 


nimatcnimaso, 

ninapium 

nitaninon 

ninakwune 

nisene 


my  father,  my  paternal  uncle 

also  is  used  for  the  latter 

my  older  brother,  father's  brother's  son,  mother's 

sister's  son  —  used  also  in   the  sense  of  friend 
my  older  brother  once  removed  is  often  used  in 

the  latter  sense 
my  older  brother 

(man  speaking) 
my  younger  brother  (woman  speaking) 
my  cousin 
my  paternal  or  maternal  uncle,  the  abstract  term 

for  uncle  is  otason 

mother's  brother's  son 

also  means  father's  sister's  son 

my  grandfather  (mother's  father  or  father's  father) 

my  grandmother's  brother 

my  mother's  mother's  sister's  son 

my  mother's  father's  brother's  son 

my  father's  mother's  sister's  son 

my  father's  father's  brother's  son 

(literally  my  distant  grandfather) 

my  grandfather's  father  —  not  an  old  term. 

my  husband  (literally,  my  male) 

my  sister's  son 
my  wife's  father 
my  husband's  father 


di 
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nosesa 
onakupitcikfln 

kopita 

n'danikopitcikin 

nohau 

nikis 

nipueneme 

nitatawau 


nigia 

nae'^ 

na 

nini 

nikiyu 


Tiicagi 

nime 

nigo'simau 


nokoma 

noko'  (abb.) 

nan'ema 

neu 

nimatimosun 

niwe'wun  (slang) 

nicagisS 

nc!iaukuniiikiu 
netcnohfi, 


nenim 
neka 
nitan 
bunime 


my  father's  sister's  husband 

my  own  or  my  brother's  brother-in-law 

my  grandchild  (masculine  or  feminine) 

a    humorous    term    for    grandchild  —  "another 

string  spliced  on" 
an  endearing  term  for  babies 
my  great  grandson 

son-in-law  (literally,  "a  staff  to  my  hand") 
my  son 

my  brother's  son 
(Relationship  of  parents-in-law  to  each  other.) 

Female 
my  mother 

aunt  (mother's  sister) 

father's   brother's   daughter,  mother's  brother's 

daughter,  father's    sister's    daughter,    father's 

brother's  wife 
my  mother's  brother's  wife  ^ 
my  older  sister 
my    sister's    daughter,    my    father's    brother's 

daughter,  my  mother's  sister's  daughter,   my 

younger  sister 
my  grandmother  (father's  mother  or  mother's 

mother) 
my  sister's  daughter 

my  wife 

my  wife's  mother^ 
my  husband's  mother 
daughter-in-law 

my  wife's  sister's  husband  or  husband's  sister's 
husband 

very  own  or  my  brother's  sister-in-law 

my  brother's  daughter  (nitan  also  means  my  son) 


>  "So  called  because  M&'n&bus  called  all  women  his  aunts." 
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n'ta  my  mother's  sister's  husband 

witeiwuk  my  sister's  husband's  sister 

wenemun  my  sister's  brother-in-law 

n'dosimicmaginuk  my  parents-in-law 

It  is  said  that  relationship  terms  formerly  extended  no  farther  than 
grandfather. 

To  call  a  man  "brother"  or  "comrade,"  at  the  same  time  asking  a  great 
favor  of  him,  is,  if  he  accepts,  to  bind  the  speaker  to  assist  him,  in  case  the 
other,  after  fulfilling  his  part  of  the  obligation,  should  fall  into  any  difficulty, 
however  serious,  or  long  after  the  pact.  Such  reciprocal  pacts  are  very  com- 
mon among  both  Menomini  and  Potawatomi  and  are  second  only  in  impor- 
tance to  the  mutual  obligation  felt  by  young  warriors  who  have  grown  up  as 
chums  or  partners. 

Berdaches  have  not  existed  among  the  Menomini  for  a  long  time. 

Parents  nearing  death  often  give  their  children  to  some  relative  along 
with  all  their  worldly  goods  in  order  that  they  may  be  adopted.  Orphans, 
illegitimate  or  legitimate,  are  otherwise  adopted  by  their  grandparents. 
Often  people  would  ask  the  privilege  of  adopting  a  child  from  another  family. 
Adopted  children  had  the  same  rights  as  actual  children. 
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CHILDREN,  BIRTH  AND  NAMING  CUSTOMS. 

When  the  birth  of  a  child  is  expected,  the  parents  prepare  a  cradle- 
board  for  its  reception.  The  uses  of  this  aboriginal  bed  are  manifold:  it 
furnishes  a  convenient  method  of  carrying  the  little  one  and  since  the  child 
is  firmly  bound  to  it,  helps  the  baby's  back  to  grow  straight  and  gives  the 
rear  of  the  soft  skull  a  flat  appearance  that  was  formerly  much  admired. 
With  these  things  in  mind,  the  prospective  parents  labor  happily  over  their 
work,  the  father  carving  the  woodwork  of  the  cradle  and  the  mother  orna- 
menting it  with  choice  beadwork  and  hanging  toys  and  charms  from  the 
bow.^ 

While  the  mother  is  pregnant  she  is  careful  not  to  eat  certain  kinds  of 
food  lest  her  child  have  some  monstrous  affliction.  Her  husband,  for  the 
same  reason,  is  equally  careful  about  his  diet,  for  his  condition  is  also  re- 
flected upon  the  child.^  Indian  women,  no  less  then  their  white  sisters, 
avoid  seeing  anything  unusual  or  grotesque,  for  fear  of  its  efl'ect  on  the  un- 
born child.  When  at  last  the  hour  of  birth  is  near,  the  woman  withdraws 
from  her  home  to  a  shelter  built  for  the  purpose  where  the  child  is  bom, 
far  away  from  her  husband,  or  any  sacred  object  that  might  be  polluted  by 
the  noxious  flow  of  blood.  Soon  after  birth  the  infant  is  bathed  and  put  on 
the  cradleboard,  where  it  is  destined  to  remain  most  of  the  time  for  two  or 
three  years,  or  until  it  is  well  able  to  walk.^  The  cradle  and  bands  are  stuffed 
with  bulrush-down  to  make  the  bed  soft.  In  the  meantime  the  mother 
carries  the  cradle  on  her  back  (Fig.  2),  or,  as  is  more  commonly  done,  now 
that  the  use  of  the  cradleboard  is  dying  out,  the  child,  unbound,  is  placed 
astride  her  thighs  and  is  held  on  her  back  by  means  of  a  shawl.  The  most 
curious  sight  imaginable  is  that  of  an  Indian  woman  sitting  on  the  grass 
holding  the  cradle  on  her  extended  feet  and  rocking  the  baby  to  sleep  by 
alternately  lifting  her  feet. 

A  woman  who  is  the  mother  of  a  large  family  of  girls,  or  a  barren  woman, 
desiring  a  son,  will  catch  a  live  metiknitcian  ("wooden  baby,"  or  "walking 
stick"  insect)  and  permit  it  to  crawl  down  over  her  bare  skin  toward  her 
pubes,  at  the  same  time  praying  for  a  boy.  This  charm  is  often  used.  It 
is  firmly  believed  that  persons  who  discover  a  "walking  stick"  on  their 
clothes  will  shortly  have  a  child. 

I  Cf.  Ojlbway.  Kohl,  8. 

>  See  Harrington  (a)  In  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  this  mild  form  of  the  couvade  among 
the  Delaware. 

'  Immediately  after  the  birth  of  a  boy  his  penis  is  pinched  to  prevent  It  from  growing  to 
abnormal  size  and  to  cause  him  to  be  master  of  his  passions. 
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Shortly  after  the  birth  of  their  child,  the  parents  decide  upon  a  name  for 
it.  This  is  all  very  well  if  the  child  is  a  common  one,  but  many  children 
are  bom  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Powers  Above  or  Below;  in- 
deed, some  babies  are  actually  manitous  in  human  shape,  as  in  the  case  of 
thunder  boys,  who  are  nothing  less  than  these  powerful  god  beings  come  to 
earth  for  a  while;   or  girls  who  personify  one  of  the  sacred  sisters  of  the 


Fig.  2.     Menomini  Woman,  showing  Method  of  carrying  Child. 

eastern  sky.  Of  course,  in  such  cases  as  these,  the  child  is  already  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  name  by  which  it  was  known  in  its  heavenly  abode  and  the  use 
of  any  other  title  is  offensive  to  it.  Occasionally,  the  parents  are  inspired 
by  the  gods  to  christen  their  child  by  its  proper  name,  but  more  usually  they 
fail  in  this  respect  and  trouble  is  the  inevitable  result.     Among  the  Ojibway  ^ 


Kohl,  273. 
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the  father  usually  dreamed  the  child's  name,  but,  if  he  could  not,  he  hired  a 
seer  for  the  purpose. 

If  the  child  weeps  ceaselessly,  or  is  listless  or  sickly,  obviously  something 
is  wrong  and  the  worried  parents  send  to  the  local  doctor.  Although  the 
physician  may  try  all  his  cures,  they  are  in  vain,  the  trouble  is  more  deep 
seated,  the  doctor  diagnoses  the  case  as  beyond  his  power  and  it  is  given  to 
some  old  seer,  preferably  one  of  those  gifted  with  the  power  to  understand 
the  languages  of  babies,^  which,  while  Menomini,  is  a  peculiar  tlialect  unin- 
telligible except  to  the  initiated. 

Invited  with  the  inevitable  tobacco  and  a  gift,  the  seer  comes  to  the 
lodge  and  examines  the  child,  speaks  to  it,  and  soon  learns  the  secret  of  its 
troubles.  "Why  have  you  not  called  your  baby  by  the  name  the  gods 
intended  for  it?"  asks  the  seer  of  the  parents.  "  It  has  been  inspired  to  act 
so  by  the  Powers  Above!"  Now  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  is  patent, 
the  old  person  goes  home  to  inquire  further  into  the  matter.  An  offering 
of  tobacco  is  made  to  the  gods  with  prayer  and  that  night  a  revelation  is 
made.  During  the  dark  hours  the  baby  appears  to  the  seer  and  from  a  long 
way  off  repeats  its  complaint  of  the  day  before.  Now  the  old  fellow  is  sure 
of  his  ground  and  the  following  day  he  reports  to  the  parents.  "  Your  child 
is  indeed  under  the  protection  of  the  powers  above.  It  wept  because  you 
did  not  know  its  proper  name.     It  must  be  called  so-and-so." 

If  the  child  is  a  boy,  he  must  be  under  the  protection  of  the  thunderers  ^ 

>  Seers  who  understand  the  language  of  babies  are  found  among  the  Omaha  (Fletcher 
and  La  Flesche,  27)  and  somewhat  similar  naming  customs  in  which  older  persons  are  called 
in  are  found  among  the  Kickapoo,  Ottawa,  Ojibway,  and  Potawatoml  (Marston.  168). 

'  Boys  having  the  thunder  as  their  guardians  are  often  called  thunder  children,  or  it  is 
said  of  such  an  one,  "  Ho  is  in  league  with  the  thunder."  Such  people  address  the  thunder 
when  it  is  heard  and  act  in  all  respects  lilco  those  who  have  dreamed  it  for  their  guardian. 
They  often  go  out  in  the  rain  to  commune  with  the  thunderers.  Shniiar  ideas  are  rife  amongst 
the  Potawatoml. 

Father  Andre,  Jesuit  missionary  to  the  Menomini  at  Green  Bay  in  1073  (Jesuit  Relations, 
vol.  58,  279)  writes  of  one  Indian,  "  This  man  had  an  exceedingly  great  confidence  in  thunder 
as  a  powerful  divinity;  and,  far  from  hiding  when  he  heard  it  rumble,  he  did  all  that  he  could 
to  meet  it.  One  day,  when  it  rained,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  his  madness;  he 
ran  about  in  the  woods,  entirely  naked,  crying  aloud  and  invoking  the  thunder  by  his  songs. 
On  seeing  him,  one  would  have  taken  him  for  a  demoniac  so  strange  were  the  movements  of 
his  body.  It  is  true,  he  acted  thus  in  order  to  load  to  the  belief  that  he  was  seized  with  an 
extraordinary  enthusiasm,  of  which  the  thunder-god  was  the  author.  He  also  wished  it  to  be 
believed  that  he  had  a  familiar  demon,  who  imparted  to  him  a  great  power  for  curing  the  sick. 
I  reproved  him  for  his  folly,  and  making  u.se  of  a  homely  comparison.  I  told  him  that  he  had 
reason  to  fear  lest  God,  who  used  lightning  as  a  hunter  does  liis  gun,  should  discharge  it  at 
Wm,  and  make  him  die  instantly.  He  promised  me  that  he  would  no  longer  invoke  the 
thunder;  and  in  fact,  a  few  days  afterward,  although  it  rained  and  thundered,  I  did  not  hear 
him  cry  out  or  sing  as  he  was  wont  to  do." 

Great  is  the  conservatism  of  the  Menomini,  nevertheless,  for  in  Jime,  1911,  a  Menomini 
was  my  guest  at  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  New  York  City,  when  a  terrible  thunder  storm 
came  up.  It  was  late  at  night;  yet,  scantily  clad  as  he  was,  my  friend  got  out  of  bod,  went 
out  on  the  roof  and  offered  tobacco  to  the  thunderers,  begging  them  to  pass  to  one  side  and 
not  to  trouble  him.     They  did! 

At  the  time  of  the  present  writing  the  beliefs  chronicled  by  Father  Andre  in  1673  are  still 
in  full  blast  among  the  tribe. 
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and  in  addition  to  having  his  name  changed  he  must  have  a  ball  stick  or  a 
tiny  war  club  made  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion  and  as  a  charm  against 
disaster,  especially  in  war.  This  he  must  keep  and  carry  with  him  always. 
If  a  girl,  the  babe  is  under  the  protection  of  the  sky  sisters  and  must  have 
a  shinney  stick  and  double  ball,  or  a  bowl  and  dice  game.^  With  these  amu- 
lets go  the  obligation  to  play  at  least  one  sacred  lacrosse,^  shinney,  or  dice 
game  a  year,  during  life  in  honor  of  the  heavenly  patrons  of  the  owner. 
Should  this  be  neglected,  misfortune,  particularly  sickness,  will  be  the 
inevitable  result.  Hence  the  occasional  prescription  of  one  of  these  games 
for  a  sick  person  is  the  only  means  of  mollifying  the  powers  who  sent  the 
disease. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a  family  of  four  girls.  They  remained  virgins 
whose  lives  were  so  pure  and  holy  that  when  the  time  came  for  them  to  die, 
they  were  permitted  to  live  forever  in  the  eastern  sky  just  below  the  mom- 
ingstar.  With  them  lived  some  powerful  men  beings,  but  just  who  they 
were  no  one  seems  to  know.  The  sacred  sisters  have  influence  over  the 
destiny  of  women  and  among  them  the  youngest  is  the  most  powerful  and 
the  eldest,  the  least.  Sometimes,  as  they  look  down  upon  mankind  from 
where  they  sit  invisible  in  their  homes,  a  great  longing  to  be  on  earth  once 
more  comes  over  them,  and  one  of  them  will  drop  down  and  enter  a  woman. 
When  the  child  is  born  to  the  earthly  couple,  they  at  first  believe  that  they 
are  its  parents,  but  as  it  grows  apace  they  will  observe  that  it  is  different  from 
other  children.  Perhaps,  as  a  baby,  it  cries  at  an  age  when  an  ordinary 
baby  should  not,  and  the  parents  send  for  an  old  person  to  come  and  inter- 
pret its  desires.  Again,  when  the  gifted  child  has  reached  the  age  of  a  few 
years  it  may  exhibit  strange  traits,  such  as  stopping  suddenly  when  at  joyful 
play  and  sitting  alone  and  silent  with  a  sad  heart;  or  the  little  girl  may 
prophesy  the  changes  of  the  weather  correctly,  a  sure  sign  that  she  came 
from  the  region  above,  the  inhabitants  of  which  know  all  these  things. 
Last  of  all,  when  the  child  has  reached  the  age  of  speech  and  understanding 
she  may  inform  her  parents  who  she  is.  When  the  parents  of  the  girl  learn 
she  is  under  the  protection  of  the  sisters  of  the  eastern  sky,  they  hasten  to 
make  for  her  the  female  shinney  game  for  this  is  the  property  of  the  four 
sisters  and  is  their  emblem.^ 

1  I  have  frequently  seen  poles  stuck  up  near  Menominl  lodges  with  oflferings  fastened  to 
them,  consisting  of  tobacco,  etc.  These  are,  I  believe,  usually  oflferings  to  the  personal 
guardian  of  the  owners  though  they  are  sometimes  offerings  to  other  powers.  I  have  never 
seen  a  sacrificed  dog  tied  to  one,  as  among  the  Sauk  and  Fox.  Such  poles  were  also  seen 
among  the  Eastern  Cree,  Saulteaux,  Ojibway,  and  Potawatomi. 

2  Considered  as  equivalent  to  war  as  it  is  such  a  violent  game.  It  is  the  particular  delight 
of  the  thunderers  who  play  it  among  themselves  as  the  sacred  sisters  play  shinney. 

'  Kohl,  90,  says  that  he  saw  a  miniature  set  of  girl's  hockey  stick  and  bails  hanging  from 
a  baby  board.     Among  the  Ojibway  the  reason  was  probably  the  same. 
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It  is  the  delight  of  the  sisters  that  the  child  under  their  protection 
should  cause  this  game  to  be  played  once  a  year,  in  the  spring  time,  for  the 
merry  shouts  of  the  players  are  pleasing  to  them.  It  is  not  well  that  the 
players  should  ever  quarrel,  for  this  would  anger  the  sisters.  Now,  should 
the  gifted  girl  fail  to  remember  to  have  a  game  played,  the  sisters  would 
become  very  angry,  and  would  cause  her  to  fall  sick.  Then  she  would 
realize  that  she  had  neglected  her  guardians  and  in  order  to  appease  them 
the  only  thing  she  could  do  would  be  to  order  a  game  to  be  played. 

Related  to  these  sisters,  endowed  with  very  similar  powers  and  possessed 
of  the  same  love  for  mankind,  are  four  other  sisters  who  live  in  the  southern 
sky.  They  are  not  confined  to  that  area,  however,  but  are  permitted  to 
roam  about  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  The  eldest  of  these  sisters, 
who  controls  the  four  winds,  is  named  Tiaiyasin,  the  next  is  called  Getciya- 
cinumki.  She  is  dressed  in  red  and  is  permitted  to  travel  to  the  east.  It  is 
her  presence  there  that  causes  the  red  morning  glow  in  the  eastern  sky.' 
The  third  sister  is  named  Nawagwakitcigakiu,  and  the  last,  Otcikakiu.  Her 
color  is  black  and  she  is  permitted  to  go  north.  The  colors  of  the  other  two 
are  white  or  yellowish  gray,  and  blue,  but  my  informants  did  not  seem  to 
know  which  was  which,  or  which  of  the  directions,  west  or  south,  they 
stood  for.  These  sisters  may  animate  human  girls,  like  the  others,  and  for 
them  women  ornament  their  broadcloth  dresses  with  silk  in  their  respective 
colors,  a  prayer  for  protection.  They  are  the  possessors  of  the  bowl  and 
dice  game,  either  as  an  alternative  for  the  shinney  game,  or  alone. 

Not  infrequently  the  seer  discovers  that  the  reason  for  the  weeping  of  a 
new  bom  child  is  not  so  serious  as  an  offense  to  the  gods.  Perhaps  the 
infant  tells  him  that  it  desires  a  new  dress,  or  a  pair  of  earrings,  or  a  toy. 
Sometimes  again  the  seer  finds  that  the  child  is  the  reincarnation  of  some 
person  long  dead,  but  more  satisfied  with  a  terrestrial  than  a  heavenly 
existence  and  so  returned  to  earth.  The  signs  by  which  this  is  learned  are 
unmistakable  physical  resemblance  to  the  deceased,  traces  of  paint  on  the 
cheeks,  or,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  the  infant  is  bom  with  ears  already 
pierced  for  earrings.  Then  the  way  is  clear:  "Why  this  is  old  So-and-So. 
That  is  the  way  she  pierced  her  ears  and  painted.  You  must  call  the 
child  by  her  name,  for  it  is  really  she  come  back  among  us." 

Within  the  immediate  family  circle  the  children  are  known  by  certain 
"lucky  names"  totally  different  from  those  by  which  they  are  called  by 
outsiders,  although  occasionally  one  of  these  familiar  titles  sticks  to  a  person 
throughout  life,  and  supplants  the  proper  name  entirely,  even  with  the 
general  public. 

These  titles  are  always  fixed  and  are  as  follows : — 

»  Cf.  Fox,  Jones,  (e).  151. 
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Male 

Eldest  son  MMjikiwis,  called  for  the  oldest  of  the  thunderers,  especially,  but  not 
always,  if  the  boy  is  a  thunder  child.  It  means  "brother  to  the 
thunderers."  This  name  is  always  used  by  younger  brothers  in 
addressing  him,  as  a  term  of  respect. 

Second  son  Osememau,  "one  that  is  next  to  the  oldest "  or  Tapaniuwematon,  mean- 
ing, "next  to  him." 

Third  son       Akotcosememau,  "next  to  this  one." 

Fourth  son     Nanaweo  "middle  one,"  or  Nanaweo  Waiawit,  "that  middle  one." 

Last  son         PApakidjise,  "little  pot  belly." 
* 

Female 

Eldest  daughter     MMjikikwawic,  the  female  form  of  MMjikiwis. 
Second  daughter  Widitcinun,   "middle  sister." 
Last  daughter       Iskidjiakfin,    "last  one." 

Another  important  procedure,  never  omitted  in  early  infancy,  is  the 
wearing  of  moccasins  in  whose  soles  perforations  have  been  made.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  a  child's  soul  is  fresh  from  the  land  of  spirits,  and  ma^' 
be  enticed  to  go  back  by  its  old  comrades.  This  it  cannot  do,  however, 
unless  its  moccasins  are  in  fit  condition  for  the  long  journey  over  the  Spirit 
Road.^  It  is  also  necessary  for  the  same  reason  to  take  every  means  of 
preventing  the  child  from  becoming  homesick  in  its  new  surroundings. 

Children  under  the  protection  of  the  gods  must  not  be  scolded  until 
they  are  well  grown,  for  they  may  become  offended  and  go  back  to  their 
friends  or  relations.  If  the  child  falls  ill  from  this  cause,  the  seer  whom 
its  parents  consult  soon  finds  the  reason.  He  accepts  the  tobacco  sent 
by  his  petitioners,  hears  their  story  and  asks  a  night  to  sleep  over  the 
matter.  The  next  day  the  parents  learn  what  he  has  discovered.  "Your 
child  has  been  abused  by  some  one.  It  thought  itself  so  much  disgraced 
that  its  guardians  have  decided  to  call  it  back  to  them.  They  don't  like  to 
see  their  ward  mistreated.  The  only  remedy  for  this  fault  is  a  feast  of  game 
for  the  old  people.  When  they  come  you  must  explain  to  them  that  the 
feast  is  given  for  your  child." 

At  this  function,  the  inevitable  sacrificial  tobacco  is  placed  either  on 
the  west  or  east  side  of  the  lodge  in  accordance  with  the  quarter  in  which 
the  child's  guardians  dwell.     The  feast  must  always  be  held  in  the  baby's 

>  The  milky  way.  This  belief  concerning  the  perforation  of  infants'  moccasins  is  also 
held  by  the  Iroquois,  Ojibway,  Delaware,  and  Winnebago,  and  Plains-Cree  to  my  personal 
knowledge.  Miss  Fletcher  and  La  Flesche  are  responsible  for  the  statement  that  it  is  found 
among  the  Omaha  and  Oto,  117.  I  have  seen  holes  in  the  soles  of  babies'  moccasins 
collected  from  the  Cherokee. 
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presence.  It  is  one  of  the  few  ceremonial  repasts  at  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  consume  all  the  food  set  before  the  guests.  One  of  the  most  notable 
persons  present  is  asked  to  make  the  speech,  explaining  who  the  child  is, 
and  that  the  company  is  gathered  to  "rub  out"  the  injury  done  it,  to  which 
the  guests  answer  "eh",  in  unison. 

As  the  child  matures,  careful  attention  is  given  to  its  training.  It  is 
taught  especially  to  respect  the  aged  and  to  reverence  the  powers  of  nature. 
"Never  speak  ill  of  anything  you  see,  it  may  be  a  manitou,"  *  is  an  old 
proAerb.^  When  a  lad  has  reached  the  age  of  six,  his  physical  training 
begins  in  earnest.  In  the  fall,  when  the  weather  is  sharp,  the  little  fellow 
is  sent  down  to  bathe  in  the  icy  water  before  eating.  Sometimes  in  the  win- 
ter he  has  to  run  down  naked  to  the  river  and  plunge  in  through  a  hole  in 
the  ice,  returning  bare  so  that  his  parents  may  see  that  he  has  obeyed  their 
instructions,  when,  as  likely  as  not  they  order  him  to  run  around  briskly 
for  a  while  to  toughen  him.  After  they  think  he  has  had  enough,  they  call 
him  in  before  the  fire  and  tell  him  why  he  was  made  to  suffer  in  this  way. 
In  a  less  violent  way  girls  receive  the  same  treatment. 

These  tests  are  kept  up  until  just  before  the  children  are  fifteen,  when 
they  receive  their  severest  trials.  About  this  age  they  are  taught  to  go 
without  food  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time  in  preparation  for  the  crisis 
of  their  lives,  the  dream  fast.  They  are  denied  soup  or  salt  at  all  times, 
as  it  is  firmly  believed  that  broth  is  a  food  only  for  old  or  sick  persons  and 
will  therefore  weaken  a  healthy  one,  and  that  salt  shrivels  the  tendons  and 
dries  up  the  juices  of  the  body.  Children  are  required  to  sleep  doubled  up 
so  that  their  tendons  will  not  be  stretched  because  if  this  happens  they  are 
likely  to  be  doubled  up  in  old  age. 

Children  are  never  struck  until  they  are  eight  years  of  age.  After  that 
they  are  whipped  with  a  pack  strap  when  naughty.  Pulling  a  child's  ears 
makes  it  scrofulous  and  striking  it  about  the  head  makes  it  deaf  and  foolish. 
"  Only  white  men  are  capable  of  such  barbarities."  Small  children  are 
scolded  or  a  little  water  is  thrown  in  their  faces  to  wash  away  their  trouble. 
Babies  who  cry  at  night  are  ducked  and  older  little  ones  are  frightened  by 
being  told  that  the  owl  will  steal  them  or  are  shown  an  image  to  frighten 
them  and  make  them  stop  their  noise. 


>  The  word  manitou  Is  not  Menomini  but  HawfttQlc  Is  best  so  translated. 

»  Marston,  164-5,  gives  a  very  similar  accoimt  of  the  training  of  Sauk  and  Fox  cWldren. 
Old  people  among  the  Seneca  and  other  eastern  tribes  have  told  me  much  the  same  thing. 
Presumably  the  mode  of  training  was  well  nigh  universal  in  the  Woodlands.  Copway  (b,  12) 
relates  the  same  of  the  Ojibway  (Missisauga). 
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DREAM  FASTING  OF  YOUTHS  AND  MAIDENS. 

In  olden  times,  when  a  youth  or  maiden  had  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
or  she  withdrew  to  a  secluded  spot,  built  a  tiny  wigwam,  only  big  enough  to 
accommodate  one  person,  and  fasted  for  a  period  of  from  eight  to  ten  days 
according  to  their  strength  and  endurance.  During  this  time  no  drop  of 
water  and  no  food  was  taken  and  the  face  of  the  faster  was  blackened  to 
denote  the  sadness  which  filled  his  heart,  and  he  constantly  prayed  and 
wished  for  a  supernatural  vision,  keeping  his  mind  on  things  above  the  earth, 
in  the  heavens,  the  abode  of  all  the  powers  of  good.^ 

I       In  order  to  prevent  his  mouth  from  becoming  too  dry  the  faster  placed  a 
'couple  of  pebbles  or  bullets  under  his  tongue  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  saliva. 

During  this  time  the  faster  saw  and  spoke  to  no  one  save  his  parents 
who  daily  visited  his  lonely  lodge  to  enquire  anxiously  whether  the  youth 
had  had  a  vision.  If  the  youth  or  maiden  had  had  none  up  to  the  eighth  day, 
the  parents  appeared  with  two  bowls,  one  containing  charcoal,  the  other 
food.  The  bowls  were  extended  toward  the  faster  with  the  cry,"  Eat,  and 
cease  fasting,  or  take  the  charcoal  and  fast."  ^  Should  the  young  person 
take  the  food,  it  was  well.  The  fast  ceased  and  he  returned  to  his  home 
where  he  remained  until  he  felt  able  to  try  again.  If  he  accepted  the  char- 
coal, it  was  a  noble  deed.  He  painted  his  face  with  it  and  fasted  longer, 
with  the  hope  that  his  bravery  in  refusing  the  proferred  food  would  not  pass 
unnoticed  by  the  manitous.  At  length  the  parents  were  delighted  to  learn 
that  their  child  had  indeed  had  a  vision.  They  gave  him  food  and  when 
he  had  eaten,  they  asked:  "Tell  us  what  it  was,  was  it  of  things  on  high, 
or  of  things  on  the  earth  or  below  it?" 

If  the  answer  was  that  it  was  of  something  on  high,  of  the  sun,  moon, 
stars,  thunder  birds,  or  the  powerful  heavenly  birds,  it  was  an  omen  of  good. 
The  young  man  would  be  a  great  hunter,  he  would  succeed  in  killing  game 
near  his  lodge.  Usually  the  vision  would  promise  the  lad  certain  specified 
boons,  and  in  addition  would  agree  to  watch  over  him.  In  extraordinary 
cases  the  guardian  would  give  some  living  thing,  a  little  sturgeon,  or  a 
minnow,  or  a  mud-turtle,  or  some  animal  which  he  would  place  in  the  body 
of  the  dreamer.     This  was  the  great  guardian  power  who  had  made  itself 


1  For  the  Iroquois,  cf.  Converse,  107,  many  of  the  Iroquoian  ideas  on  the  subject  show  a 
variation  from  the  Central  Algonlrin  concepts. 
'  Also  a  Potawatoml  custom. 
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small  in  order  to  enter  the  faster,  to  live  there  and  with  its  enchanted 
power  make  him  strong.  Sometimes  objects  were  given  the  faster  to  keep 
in  his  medicine  bag.  The  medicine  bag  itself  was  given  him  at  another  time 
by  the  elders  on  his  initiation  into  the  Mitawin  whose  badge  it  was. 

For  a  girl  to  dream  of  things  on  high  meant  long  life,  happiness,  virtue, 
and  perhaps  social  elevation.  In  one  instance  a  girl  dreamt  of  a  large  fat 
man,  who  appeared  and  told  her  that  she  would  have  a  long  life,  that  she 
had  power  over  the  winds,  and  that  she  might  hear  what  people  said  of  her, 
no  matter  how  far  away  they  were  when  they  spoke.  She  dreamt  also  of  the 
sun,  who  said  she  would  have  a  long  life  and  promised  protection.  Should 
she  desire  anything  and  pray  to  the  sun  for  it,  it  would  be  granted  her. 
The  sun  commanded  her  always  to  wear  a  red  waist  as  a  sign  of  the  eight 
virgins  who  lived  in  the  east.  They  too  would  hear  her  prayers.  All 
these  things  were  a  reward  for  her  suffering,  for  she  had  fasted  ten  days. 
Animals,  excepting  supernatural  monsters,  rarely  appeared  as  guardians. 
Girls  usually  fasted  during  their  first  monthly  terms  and  I  once  found  a 
lodge  containing  two  girls  fasting  under  these  circumstances,  in  the  forest  on 
the  Menomini  Reserve. 

Sometimes  the  faster  dreamed  of  something  below  the  skies,  on  or  under 
the  earth.  When  the  parents  heard  this  they  commanded  the  dreamer  to 
break  his  fast.  "Eat!  You  have  dreamed  what  is  useless,  if  not  evil," 
they  cried.  Then  the  faster  rested  for  a  time  and  later  tried  again.  Some- 
times, however,  the  evil  dream  would  persist  in  coming  and  on  the  third 
recurrence  it  had  to  be  accepted. 

Among  the  noteworthy  facts  that  may  be  pointed  out  in  connection  with 
the  Menomini  puberty  customs  is  that  of  the  fasting  of  girls.  This  has  been 
recorded  elsewhere  among  the  Central  Algonkin.  The  Woodland  Potawa- 
tomi  are  said  to  have  this  practice.  Again,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  children 
repeat  their  dreams  to  their  parents,  whereas  among  some  other  tribes,  such 
as  the  Eastern  Cree,  a  dream  obtained  through  fasting  must  never  be 
repeated  lest  the  spirits  be  offended  and  withdraw  their  aid. 

One  man  assured  the  writer  that  his  four  children  all  having  died  before 
they  reached  maturity,  the  old  people  told  him  it  was  permissible  for  him  to 
fast  again,  although  he  was  of  middle  age,  since  his  early  dream  had  not 
been  complete.     He  did  so  and  was  rewarded  by  a  further  vision. 

The  Menomini  formerly  had  the  custom  of  preparing  a  feast  and  sacrifice 
to  the  gods  when  a  youth  slew  his  first  big  game.  This  has  apparently  long 
been  out  of  use,  but  may  be  kept  up  among  the  more  conservative  families. 
This  was  called  oskinanitawin,  "youth's  feast,  or  dance."  The  custom  is 
found  among  the  Northern  Algonkin. 

A  careful  study  leads  us  to  believe  that  all  Menomini  puberty  dreams 
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conform  to  certain  unformulated  rules.  That  is  to  say,  a  boy  or  a  girl  who 
is  fasting  is  bound  to  have  a  dream  the  subject  of  which  will  be  confined  to- 
one  of  four  sets  of  "strong  powers":  (a)  one  of  the  gods  above;  (b)  one  of 
the  gods  below;  (c)  one  of  the  manitou  ^  animals;  (d)  the  sacred  metal 
cylinder. 

The  form  of  the  dream  in  the  first  three  cases  is  more  or  less  fixed.  After 
having  fasted  for  an  indefinite  period,  not  longer  than  ten  days,  the  suppli- 
cant is  approached  by  a  being  who  addresses  him  and  promises  its  aid  and 
patronage  for  life,  exacting  a  pledge  that  the  dreamer  will  remember  to  make 
certain  sacrifices  from  time  to  time  in  its  honor  and  keep  about  his  person 
some  token  of  the  meeting.  If  it  is  one  of  the  powers  above,  that  is,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  momingstar,  or  one  of  the  thunderers,  it  is  a  good  vision- 
Most  dreamers  who  see  the  moon  break  their  fast  and  try  to  dream  again 
of  something  else,  as  a  man  with  the  moon  for  his  patron  will  only  be  strong 
when  it  is  full  and  will  die  a  lingering  death.  The  sun  is  the  greatest  power 
of  all  and  grants  war  honors  particularly,  although  the  morningstar  and  the 
thunderers  can,  and  do,  do  the  same.  The  sun  never  appears  in  his  own 
guise  but  in  the  shape  of  a  man ;  the  morningstar  appears  as  a  homely  man 
with  a  big  red  mouth;  and  the  thunderers  as  men  or  as  birds.  The  thunder- 
ers, when  in  human  shape,  are  recognized  by  their  thickset  bodies,  heavy 
muscles,  and  hooked,  beak-like  noses.     They  usually  carry  clubs. 

A  typical  dream  is  the  following,  related  by  an  old  Menomini.  It  is 
considered,  if  not  taboo,  at  least  de  trop  to  mention  the  name  of  the  power 
who  appeared;  but  those  versed  in  Menomini  mythology  at  once  recognize 
that  in  this  case  the  power  was  the  momingstar:  — 

After  I  had  fasted  eight  days  a  tall  man  with  a  big  red  mouth  appeared  from  the 
east.  The  solid  earth  bent  under  his  steps  as  though  it  was  a  marsh.  He  said,  "I 
have  pity  on  you.  You  shall  live  to  see  your  own  gray  hairs,  and  those  of  your 
children.  You  shall  never  be  in  danger  if  you  make  yourself  a  war  club,  such  as  I 
have  and  always  carry  it  with  you  wherever  you  go.  When  you  are  in  trouble,  pray 
to  me  and  offer  me  tobacco.  Tobacco  is  what  pleases  me."  When  he  had  said  this 
he  vanished. 

Occasionally  a  strong  power,  in  order  to  test  the  dreamer,  would  appear 
as  a  very  ordinary  person  without  the  usual  attributes  of  magic,  to  see 
whether  the  supplicant  would  accept  its  proffered  aid. 

When  one  of  the  powers  below  appears  to  a  dreamer,  he  immediately 
ceases  fasting  and  after  a  brief  interval  tries  again,  for  all  these  powers  are 
evil.  They  include  the  homed  hairy  snakes  and  the  underground  bears  and 
panthers.     Few  people  really  wish  to  become  sorcerers,  but  the  acceptance 


»  I  use  the  word  advisedly. 
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of  such  a  dream  leaves  no  other  alternative.  However,  as  mentioned  above, 
such  a  dream  must  be  accepted  if  it  occur  three  times.  Occasionally,  the 
evil  power  did  not  really  appear  at  all,  only  a  mystical  voice  was  heard  by 
the  dreamer,  promising  great  things  if  the  faster  should  accept.  Usually, 
an  evil  power  demanded  a  second  rendezvous  at  some  secluded  spot  and  I 
have  collected  a  story  in  which  the  faster  was  seen  and  pitied  by  a  good 
power,  a  thunderer,  who  intercepted  the  dreamer  going  to  keep  the  tryst 
-and  bribed  him  by  larger  offers  not  to  go.  The  thunderer  then  kept  the 
appointment  and  slew  the  evil  one.  A  few  informants  declared  that  there 
were  rare  occasions  on  which  a  snake  dream  was  not  altogether  evil.  All 
such  dreams  are  irksome  because  they  require  constant  and  large  sacrifices, 
•of  dogs,  tobacco,  and  other  things.  I  note,  however,  that  the  great  majority 
of  my  informants  condemn  all  horned  snake  dreams. 

Evil  attributes  were  not  conferred  for  a  long  time  upon  those  who  ac- 
cepted such  a  dream,  often  not  until  the  dreamer  had  become  middle-aged. 
The  acquiring  of  these  required  a  long  course  of  training  and  offerings, 
sometimes  human  sacrifice,  before  they  were  delivered.  The  power  might 
demand  the  first  living  thing  the  dreamer  met  when  he  started  home,  or 
perhaps,  the  life  of  the  f aster's  first  bom.  Death  would  follow  a  refusal  to 
comply..  The  evil  power  usually  gave  the  dreamer  a  part  of  its  body  as  a 
medicine. 

The  third  class  of  ordinary  dreams  concerned  animals.  These  were  rare 
among  the  Menomini,  though  I  have  reason  to  believe  them  usual  among 
the  Eastern  Cree  and  Saulteaux.  The  bear  and  the  buffalo  were  most  com- 
mon. The  buffalo  gave  war  and  healing  powers ;  the  bear  hunting  and  heal- 
ing powers;  the  weasel  courage  and  success  in  hunting  and  war.  Oshkosh, 
the  famous  chief  of  the  Menomini  was  a  buffalo  dreamer.  Lice  were  some- 
times appointed  by  the  actual  dream  guardian  to  remain  with  and  care  for 
the  dreamer.  Such  a  person  was  therefore  never  to  catch  or  destroy  his 
parasites.  In  a  pinch,  the  dreamer  might  become  a  louse  and  escape,  for 
no  one  could  find  a  louse  in  the  grass.  Ants  also  had  protective  power. 
Three  women  were  once  chased  through  a  swamp  by  the  enemy.  One  cried, 
** Comrades,  what  shall  we  do?"  Another  answered  "Oh,  I  can  escape." 
"So  can  I,"  cried  the  third.  "How?"  asked  the  first.  "Through  my  dream 
power,  I  will  become  an  ant."  "Oh,  so  can  we,"  said  the  others.  So  they 
all  fell  on  a  log,  became  ants,  and  crawled  into  an  ant  hill,  so  the  enemy 
passed  them. 

Certain  persons  were  thought  to  possess  small  animals,  usually  turtles 
or  fish,  which  dwelt  inside  their  bodies  where  they  were  placed  by  one  of  the 
great  powers  of  whom  the  faster  had  dreamed.  These  animals  remained 
there  for  life,  but  if  the  possessor  ate  food  out  of  a  dish  which  had  been 
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touched  by  a  menstruating  woman  and  did  not  immediately  leam  of  it  and 
purify  himself,  his  medicine  was  likely  to  die  and  be  vomited  forth,  thus 
killing  the  owner. 

The  last  type  of  dreams  are  those  concerning  the  sacred  metal  cylinder 
which  is  thought  by  some  to  stand  in  the  center  of  the  heavens.  A  dreamer 
sometimes  had  a  vision  in  which  he  ascended  through  this  tube.  If  he 
reached  the  top,  he  received  gifts  from  one  of  a  group  of  gods  there  who 
conferred  regular  powers  for  war,  long  life,  and  hunting. 

There  were  occasional  aberrant  dreams.  I  know  of  one  man  who 
dreamed  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  pitied  him.  If  he  was  in  danger,  a 
ghost  always  came  and  stood  between  him  and  the  source  of  his  trouble  to 
ward  off  any  attack.     A  few  have  dreamed  of  Ma'nabus. 

These  are  the  regulation  puberty  dreams  of  the  Menomini  and  closely 
resemble  those  that  I  have  heard  from  the  Potawatomi  although  I  have  not 
yet  collected  the  cylinder  type  from  that  tribe.  There  is  another  very  im- 
portant class  of  dreams  which  give  the  faster  the  right  to  own  a  sacred  bundle. 
They  concern  some  of  the  powers  above  or  below  and  usually  involve  a 
journey  on  the  part  of  the  dreamer  during  his  vision  to  the  home  of  the 
thunderers,  the  morningstar,  or  one  of  the  evil  powers.  Inasmuch  as  a 
number  of  these  are  pubhshed  in  another  part  of  the  paper  (p.  13)  they  need 
not  be  discussed  here. 

While  among  the  Menomini  all  of  the  above  dreams,  even  those  con- 
cerning war  bundles,  are  common  to  girls,  at  least  one  class  of  dreams  is 
peculiar  to  them.  These  are  dreams  of  social  preferment,  of  brave  sons,  or 
many  children,  rather  than  of  war  honors  or  luck  in  hunting.  One  may 
dream  of  a  tall  pole  with  a  flag  at  the  top.  This  is  a  sign  that  she  will 
marry  a  chief's  son.  She  may  also  dream  of  one  of  the  sacred  families  of 
sky  sisters. 

No  one,  male  or  female,  is  eligible  to  dream  who  is  long  past  puberty,  or, 
who  has  ever  had  sexual  intercourse. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  the  Menomini  and  apparently  also  among 
the  Woodland  Potawatomi,  according  to  some  recent  information,  for  those 
who  have  had  similar  visions  to  associate  in  very  loose  bands  or  cults. 
This  phenomenon  occurs  among  the  Eastern  Sioux  and  is  very  noticeable 
among  the  Iroquois,  where  the  requirement  for  admission  to  most  secret 
societies  is  based  on  similar  supernatural  revelations.  Among  the  Meno- 
mini, we  find  a  group  of  those  who  have  dreamed  of  the  buffalo  performing 
annual  ceremonies  together  and  wearing  similar  paraphernalia.  These 
people  do  not  consider  themselves  as  members  of  a  society,  nor  has  the 
group  any  name. 

I  have  discovered  a  similar  association  of  buffalo  worshippers  among  the 
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Potawatomi  women  (the  Menomini  group  is  all  men),  performing  the  same 
rites.  I  have  not  yet  ascertained  whether  men  take  part  nor  have  I  many 
details. 

Some  years  ago  a  number  of  those  Menomini  who  had  dreamed  of  the 
thunderers,  "pooled"  their  rites,  procured  a  drum,  and  began  to  worship 
together.  Lightning  struck  the  drum  before  they  had  long  kept  up  the 
ceremony  and  broke  up  the  association.  This  group  or  cult  was  short- 
lived, but  it  shows  how  such  things  start.  A  witch  society  having  similar 
supernatural  revelations  as  its  requirement  for  entrance,  has  a  really  definite 
name  and  organization  among  the  Menomini,  but  the  other  associations  are 
very  vague. 

Among  both  Menomini  and  Potawatomi,  regular  "  night  dreams "  have 
much  importance.  For  instance,  a  man  may  dream  of  drowning,  or  of 
being  saved  from  drowning,  in  which  case  he  makes  and  always  carries  about 
with  him  a  small  canoe  as  a  talisman.  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  whether 
these  canoes  are  ever  made  in  accord  with  the  injunctions  received  in  a 
puberty  dream,  but  I  think  not.  They  are  found  among  the  Iroquois  also 
and  the  following  notes  were  made  in  1830  on  the  Seneca,  then  in  Ohio,  by 
Samuel  Crowell : — 

Hard  Hickory  told  me,  among  other  things,  that  it  was  owing  chiefly  to  him, 
that  this  feast  was  now  celebrated;  that  it  was  in  part  to  appease  the  anger  of  the 
Good  Spirit,  in  consequence  of  a  dream  he  lately  had;  and  as  an  explanation  he  gave 
me  the  following  narration: 

He  dreamed  he  was  fleeing  from  an  enemy,  it  was,  he  supposed,  something  super- 
natural, perhaps,  an  evil  spirit;  that,  after  it  had  pursued  him  a  long  time,  and  for  a 
great  distance,  and  every  effort  to  escape  from  it  seemed  impossible  as  it  was  just 
at  his  heels,  and  he  almost  exhausted;  at  this  perilous  juncture,  he  saw  a  large  water, 
towards  which  he  made  with  all  his  remaining  strength,  and  at  the  very  instant  when 
he  expected  each  bound  to  be  his  last,  he  beheld,  to  his  joy,  a  canoe  near  the  shore; 
this  appeared  as  his  last  hope;  breathless  and  faint,  he  threw  himself  into  it,  and,  of 
its  own  accord,  quick  as  an  arrow  from  the  bow,  it  shot  from  the  shore  leaving  his 
pursuer  on  the  beach! 

While  relating  this  circumstance  to  me,  which  he  did  with  earnestness,  trepida- 
tion and  alarm,  strongly  expressed  in  his  countenance,  he  took  from  his  bosom  some- 
thing neatly  and  very  carefully  enclosed  in  several  distinct  folds  of  buckskin.  This 
he  began  to  unroll,  laying  each  piece  by  itself,  and  on  opening  the  last,  there  was 
enclosed  therein,  a  canoe  in  miniature!  On  handing  it  to  me  to  look  at,  he  remarked, 
that  no  other  person  save  himself  and  me,  had  ever  seen  it,  and  that,  as  a  memento, 
he  would  wear  it,  as  "long  as  he  lived."  It  was  a  piece  of  light  wood,  resembling 
cork,  about  six  inches  long,  and,  as  intended,  so  it  was,  a  perfect  model  of  a  canoe.^ 

However  important,  "night  dreams"  may  be,  they  are  not  in  the  same 
class  with  the  puberty  dreams,  for  each  person's  puberty  dream  is  his  or  her 

«  Crowell,  328. 
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personal  property,  to  be  cherished  as  the  most  sacred  and  significant  thing 
in  the  individual's  career,  to  be  pondered  over  and  its  behests  obeyed.  It 
may  be  discussed  seriously,  with  tobacco  offerings,  but  it  is  no  more  to  be 
laughed  at  than  any  of  our  most  intimate  experiences. 

I  append  a  few  examples  of  Menomini  and  Potawatomi  ^  dreams  collected  ^ 
by  Capt.  John  V.  Satterlee  of  Keshena  and  myself.  Part  of  the  orthog- 
raphy is  Satterlee's.  After  reading  these  accounts  of  dreams  it  can  readily 
be  seen  what  an  important  part  they  play  in  the  career  of  the  Indian,  and 
what  a  burden  of  expense  he  must  bear  in  order  to  keep  up  the  sacrifices  to 
his  personal  guardian,  in  addition  to  other  religious  obligations.  It  will  also 
be  observed  that  while  certain  classes  of  implements  such  as  clubs  and  bows 
are  peculiar  to  these  experiences,  any  object  may  be  designated,  and  so 
become  sacred  to  its  owner.  The  thunder-staves  of  the  Potawatomi  do  not 
seem  to  occur  among  the  Menomini. 

(a) 

The  grandfather  of  George  Pamoh  lived  to  be  very  old  and  was  successful. 
From  early  boyhood,  when  he  was  pure  and  free  from  knowledge  of  women,  he  went 
out  to  fast.  When  he  had  reached  puberty  he  blackened  his  face  with  charcoal  so  all 
the  powerful  ones  might  see  and  be  pleased  at  the  steadfastness  of  this  innocent  boy. 
He  fasted  four  days  at  a  time  so  many  times  that  at  last  his  suffering  was  satisfactory 
to  the  gods  and  they  took  pity  on  him  and  rewarded  him.  A  shade  appeared  and 
handed  him  a  rattlesnake  skin  to  use  as  a  belt,^  telling  him  to  use  it  as  a  protector 
and  a  guard  for  his  life.  He  did  so,  and  saw  the  promise  carried  out.  He  used  it  in 
the  Black  Hawk  War,  and  afterwards  when  he  found  it  really  true  he  decided  to  make 
it  into  a  medicine  bag  which  was  therefore  so  much  the  stronger. 

(b) 

Wapeka,  a  Potawatomi,  when  a  youth  one  day  was  offered  a  dish  of  charcoal  and 
a  dish  of  food  by  his  father.^  He  accepted  the  charcoal  and  blackening  his  face  he 
went  out  to  fast.  He  starved  until  there  was  no  dirty  stuff  in  his  entrails,  and  soon 
the  "day  sun"  admired  him,  and  appeared  to  him  over  and  over  in  a  dream,  teaching 

I  The  Woodland  Potawatomi  are  the  remnant  of  a  large  part  of  the  tribe  who  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Milwaukee  and  northward  into  Wisconsin  as  far  as  Suamico  at  least,  where 
Allouez  found  them  in  1666-8.  They  have  always  been  distinct  from  the  Prairie  band  who 
hobnobbed  with  the  Illinois  and  were  more  in  touch  with  the  Ojibway,  Ottawa,  and  Meno- 
mini. Most  of  these  Indians  are  homesteaders  in  the  dense  hardwood  forest  north  of  the 
Menomini  Reserve  and  are  scattered  all  along  the  Michigan  border,  having  their  headquarters 
at  Carter's  Siding,  Wabeno,  Marshfleld,  and  other  places.  They  are  only  a  few  himdred  in 
niunber.  A  few  of  the  Prairie  band  may  be  among  them,  but  most  of  them  are  of  old 
Wisconsin  Woodland  stock.  They  are  quite  different  physically  from  the  Menomini,  being 
larger  and  more  robust.  Linguistically  related,  their  languages  are  mutually  unintelligible, 
though  the  Potawatomi,  Ojibway,  and  Ottawa  can  converse  freely.  There  are  many 
members  of  the  two  latter  tribes  intermarried  among  the  Potawatomi. 

>  Of  course,  when  the  dreamer  awoke  he  had  no  belt  in  his  hands,  he  had  to  go  out,  find 
and  kill  a  snake,  and  make  one.     This  was  the  regular  way. 

»  The  regular  Potawatomi  and  Menomini  invitation  to  fast. 
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him  to  make  and  use  certain  things,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  in  return  prolonged 
life  and  the  power  to  know  and  see  things  (clairvoyance).  These  things  were  a 
sacred  shield '  and  war  costume,  four  articles  in  all.  First  the  protector  (shield),  then 
a  fur  headdress,  a  woven  sash  to  go  over  the  naked  body  across  the  shoulders  and  a 
breechclout.  If  he  wore  these  no  arrow  would  hurt  him  and  if  a  bullet  or  missile  hit 
his  body  it  would  only  flatten  and  fall  to  one  side  without  leaving  a  mark.  In  return, 
he  was  instructed  to  make  sacrifices  annually  to  the  sun.  He  was  obliged  to  kill  a 
bear  and  he  was  ordered  to  employ  a  brave  warrior  as  his  servant. 

He  did  this  and  when  he  had  brought  the  bear  into  camp  it  was  turned  over  to 
his  assistant  who  cut  it  up  and  cooked  it.  In  cutting  the  bear  the  warrior  first  had 
to  give  four  loud  whoops  that  all  the  powers  might  hear,  before  he  severed  the  ani- 
mal's head  and  paws.  The  head  and  feet  were  then  singed  and  put  into  the  kettle 
with  the  brisket  and  ribs.  When  this  was  done  the  servant  went  with  tobacco  and 
bade  all  the  elders  to  attend  the  feast. 

When  they  had  arrived  Wapeka  first  made  a  speech,  offering  tobacco  to  his 
sacred  regalia,  which  were  displayed  for  the  occasion,  relating  to  his  sacred  dream  and 
telling  of  his  pact  with  the  sun,  while  the  guests  smoked  and  listened.  When  this 
ceremony  was  over  the  host  had  to  dish  out  the  head  and  each  of  the  four  feet  into  a 
separate  bowl  and  call  four  of  the  most  prominent  men  to  partake  with  him,  each 
responding  with  four  whoops.  It  was  necessary  to  consume  the  entire  feast  and  it 
was  inexcusable  to  let  the  dogs  get  any  particle  of  it,  for  this  would  affront  the 
sacred  articles  and  the  sun.  This  is  one  of  the  "eat  all"  type  of  feasts  so  abhorred 
by  the  Jesuits. 

(c) 

Apparently  the  Potawatomi  could  fast  and  dream  several  times,  for  this  story  is 
also  told  of  Wapeka. 

A  young  boy  fasted  for  six  days,  when  a  special  thunderbird  of  the  "kind  who 
goes  alone  ahead  of  the  others"  saw  him  and  had  pity  on  him.  "If  I  give  him  my 
sacred  staff  (a  crooked  stick,  shorter,  but  otherwise  not  unlike  a  Plains  officer's 
standard  in  shape,  carried  by  war  leaders  among  the  Potawatomi)  he  may  sacrifice 
tobacco  in  my  behalf.  Besides,  his  prayers  to  me  to  ward  off  misfortune  would  be 
granted." 

So  the  bird  chose  to  show  his  staff  to  the  dreamer  in  his  sleep,  promising  to  add 
to  it  the  gift  of  old,  old,  age,  the  power  of  curing  himself  and  his  family  of  all  afflictions, 
and  that  when  he  was  older  he  should  go  to  war  and  lead  a  band  of  warriors  without 
loss.  He  was  instructed  to  sacrifice  tobacco  and  food  to  the  staff  from  time  to  time. 
He  was  ordered  not  to  throw  it  in  the  fire  for  the  fire  alone  would  benefit.  It  must 
be  laid  on  the  ground  outside  the  lodge. 

Charlie  Kizik,  present  chief  of  the  Woodland  band  of  Potawatomi, 
living  in  the  hardwood  at  Pekwagendip's  camp  on  the  Muskrat  River  in 
Northern  Wisconsin  sold  me  a  catlinite  pipe  and  a  tobacco  bag  of  fisher  skin. 

These  were  given  him  by  some  unnamed  power  in  a  vision.  He  was 
instructed  to  keep  them  always  as  talismans  against  all  sorts  of  ills.  No 
sacrifice  was  connected  with  them. 

'  This  shield  is  merely  a  small  circular  pendant  of  leather  about  ten  inches  In  diameter, 
worn  about  the  neck. 
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I  have  collected  these  also  among  the  Menomini.  Both  peoples  keep  the 
tiny  canoes  mentioned  above  as  charms  against  drowning  and  small  or  large 
bows  to  ward  off  attacks  of  the  enemy. 

A  second  thunder  staff  obtained  with  a  bow  and  arrows  from  the  Pota- 
watomi  bears  the  following  information. 

(d) 

Old  Sakahnos  when  a  young  boy  fasted  to  see  if  he  could  gain  any  favor  from  the 
great  powers.  At  length,  the  "day  sun"  took  pity  on  the  lad  and  appeared  to  him 
in  a  dream  several  times.  The  lad  continued  to  fast  making  it  twofold  since  he  re- 
ceived a  staff  and  a  bow  and  arrows.  In  connection  with  the  sun  a  thunderbird 
assisted  as  it  wanted  to  help  and  receive  sacrifices  of  tobacco  in  return.  The  thunder- 
bird  told  him:  "Make  a  crooked  staff  with  my  head  carved  on  it,  so  that  everything 
will  assist  you  to  have  power.  I  shall  be  with  you  every  time  you  grasp  or  carry  this 
sacred  staff.  You  shall  be  helped  out  of  your  difficulties  and  I  shall  aid  you  pro- 
vided you  carry  out  the  sacred  part  I  have  shown  you.  Anything  will  be  easy  for 
you  to  do.  When  you  want  to  make  a  sacrifice  in  our  behalf  just  take  down  the  bow 
and  arrows  and  carry  them  outside  your  door  and  at  a  very  short  distance  away  the 
game  will  be  offered  to  you.  You  shall  sacrifice  to  each  at  separate  times.  Take 
care  of  these  holy  implements  and  never  exhibit  them  until  before  a  sacrifice." 

(e) 

Kitci  Cawano,  the  great  south,  who  died  aged  ninety-two,  in  his  young  boyhood 
when  he  was  clean,  free  from  impurities  of  all  kinds,  fasted  till  at  the  end  of  six  days 
a  special  thunderbird  showed  itself  in  human  shape  and  invited  hifti  to  go  along 
with  it.  When  the  dreamer's  shade  was  taken  along  he  saw  an  old,  very  gray- 
headed  homely  man,  wearing  a  strip  of  feathers  under  each  arm  and  down  on  one 
leg  also.  He  then  showed  the  dreamer  this  extraordinary  tiny  war  club  and  told  him 
to  make  one,  trimmed  with  deer  claws  in  order  to  make  a  rattling  sound  representing 
the  sacred  power  belonging  to  the  bird.  This  was  given  him  to  use  when  praying  for 
his  wants  and  to  aid  in  warding  off  afflictions,  troubles,  and  diseases,  and  to  reach  long 
life.  The  thunderbird  showed  the  dreamer  some  httle  seeds  which  were  his  tobacco. 
He  gave  him  some  and  told  him  to  plant  them  down  here  on  earth  to  raise  thunder 
tobacco  and  when  it  grew  to  narrow  striped  leaves  to  dry  it  for  use  when  making  his 
sacrifice  of  game.  This  tobacco  was  to  be  consumed  by  the  guests,  or  the  dreamer 
could  do  it  alone.  There  were  words  and  a  song  to  call  the  power  of  this  bird  to  give 
what  was  asked  of  him,  and  as  soon  as  the  war  club  was  shaken  with  the  sound  of  the 
deer  hoof  rattles  and  the  sacred  tobacco  was  consumed  by  the  dreamer,  the  thunder- 
bird heard  it  and  came  with  his  promised  relief.    Rain  fell  right  off  from  the  west. 

A  tiny  sacred  bow  and  arrows  and  a  war  club  were  obtained  which 
had  been  in  use  for  a  number  of  generations,  as  the  various  descendants 
of  the  original  faster  had  all  had  the  same  dream,  something  which  occurs 
also  among  the  Menomini.  The  small  size  of  these  objects  is  for  their 
more  secure  keeping,  as  their  magic  power  is  not  diminished.     The  articles 
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represent  all  the  thunderers  together,  different  though  they  are  in  power. 
They  were  given  to  the  original  dreamer  by  the  thunderers  "  to  loan  their 
power  for  his  protection."  When  trouble  overtook  him  he  was  instructed 
to  offer  a  feast  and  tobacco  and  to  supplicate  the  thunderers  with  songs 
begging  for  relief. 

An  aberrant  Potawatomi  dream  concerns  the  wandering  man,  a  mytholo- 
gical being  known  also  to  the  Menomini,  who  is  supposed,  like  the  wandering 
Jew,  to  ramble  forever  through  the  forest  in  punishment  for  some  offence 
against  the  gods. 

(0 

Old  Kauasot  dreamed  of  Petcikunau  Naiota  ("  sacred  bundle  on  his  back,"  the 
Menomini  name)  whose  abode  is  among  the  greatest  rock  ledges.  He  promised 
Kauasot  the  power  of  clairvoyance  and  safety  by  both  day  and  night.  The  dreamer 
was  obliged  to  make  and  keep  a  crooked  knife  with  the  handle  carved  to  represent 
the  wandering  man  and  to  sacrifice  tobacco  and  liquor  to  him  at  intervals. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  dream  any  of  the  Potawatomi  visions 
recorded  above  might  well  be  Menomini.  The  thunder  staff  is  a  peculiarly 
Potawatomi  property  among  whom  it  is  frequently  seen,  but  it  is  never  found 
among  the  Menomini.  The  form  of  the  dream,  however,  closely  resembles 
those  of  the  Menomini.  I  will  therefore,  give  only  one  more  Menomini 
dream : — 

(g) 

Shanapow,  when  a  young  boy  commenced  fasting  for  his  fortune.  He  lived  with 
his  parents  on  the  side  hill  opposite  Keshena  Falls  or  Kakapakato.  He  fasted  eight 
days  without  eating,  till  he  got  very  weak.  On  the  eighth  night  he  dreamed  that  one 
of  the  sacred  monsters  who  lived  in  the  falls  appeared  and  told  him,  "Look  yonder 
and  you  will  see  something  laced  there  as  your  reward  for  fasting,"  indicating  a  rock 
in  the  center  of  the  falls.  The  whole  earth  looked  transparent  and  he  went  to  the 
rock  island,  going  over  ice.  When  he  got  there  he  discovered  a  sacred  kettle  which 
was  as  bright  as  fire.  It  was  a  bear  kettle  from  the  underneath  god  to  feed  from 
when  a  sacrifice  feast  was  given.  " Now,"  said  the  god,  "go  a  short  distance  and  you 
will  find  there  what  is  granted  you.  You  will  then  break  your  fast  and  eat."  So 
Shanapow  went  and  found  a  large  bear  which  he  killed  and  made  a  sacrifice  of,  and 
then  ate  with  others  whom  he  invited. 

The  sacred  kettle  was  to  be  hidden  at  first,  for  it  was  too  great  and  sacred  to  be 
seen.  When  maple  sugar  is  made  it  is  the  first  thing  to  place  in  the  sacred  kettle, 
and  it  should  be  in  it  till  a  feast  is  made  in  its  honor.  Then  the  feasters  eat  it  in  honor 
of  the  monster  below  the  falls.  A  song  is  then  sung  which  is:  "All  of  the  chiefs  have 
given  me  to  know  this  song."  This  kettle  is  called  a  bear  god  kettle  and  is  sacred. 
Every  spring,  maple  sugar  is  put  in  it  because  all  bears  like  sweet  sugar,  especially 
the  king  bear  beneath  this  great  falls.  The  dreamer  Shanapow  was  told  that  he  must 
keep  a  tiny  bear  to  fulfil  his  dream.  He  always  kept  a  bear  cubskin  to  set  up  on  a 
stick  during  the  sacrifices. 
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MENSTRUAL  CUSTOMS. 

When  a  girl  first  goes  through  her  monthly  term  she  is  compelled  to 
camp  by  herself  ten  days  ^  although  during  her  subsequent  periods  she  is 
only  segregated  for  two  or  three  days  or  as  long  as  they  last.  This  camp  is 
not  far  from  the  lodge  in  which  her  family  lives  and  may  be  a  little  bough 
house  or  a  full-sized  wigwam,  or  merely  a  kettle  stake  in  the  open.  She  must 
not  touch  a  tree,  dog,  or  child,  or  it  will  die.  It  is  tabooed  for  her  to  look 
up,  since  that  will  offend  the  powers  above.  She  must  dress  as  though  in 
mourning  and  wear  her  hair  disheveled.  If  she  must  scratch  her  head,  she 
must  use  a  stick  and  not  touch  herself.  She  has  her  own  culinary  utensils 
and  does  all  her  own  cooking.  These  utensils  are  never  used  by  anyone  else 
to  cook  in  or  to  hold  food  for  any  other  purpose,  for  they  are  permanently 
defiled  even  by  her  touch.  If  any  other  persons  eat  from  such  a  vessel,  no 
matter  how  elaborately  it  has  been  washed  and  cleansed,  they  will  sicken 
and  perhaps  even  die.  Of  course,  people  have  been  known  to  do  this  by 
accident  occasionally,  but  there  is  a  certain  special  medicine  or  remedy  for 
this  as  for  any  disease. 

If,  however,  a  man,  fitted  by  his  supernatural  guardian  with  a  tiny 
turtle,  fish,  or  other  small  animal  living  in  his  vitals  ^  should  eat  food  in 
such  a  dish,  or  one  that  had  been  touched  by  a  menstruating  woman,  the 
tiny  animal  upon  whose  presence  his  good  fortune  depends  will  surely  die 
and  he  will  vomit  it  forth.  The  man  may  live  after  this;  but  his  power  is 
forever  destroyed.  However,  should  he  learn  of  his  mistake  in  time  he  may 
take  an  emetic  and  vomit  the  offending  food  before  it  is  too  late  and  the 
little  beast  is  killed. 

Curiously  enough,  some  of  the  Indians  say  that  although  a  menstruating 
woman  has  no  right  in  any  house  during  her  periods,  should  she  enter  one, 
even  if  there  were  shrines  or  objects  of  great  sacredness  present,  no  harm 
would  be  done.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Kickapoo,  and  probably  other 
Central  Algonkin  tribes,  are  very  particular  about  this,  requiring  heavy 
sacrifices  in  atonement.  Most  Indians  declare  that  this  is  also  true  of  the 
Menomini.  To  this  day,  many  pagan  Menomini  positively  refuse  to  eat  in 
Christian  homes  for  fear  of  losing  their  powers  through  partaking  of  food 
prepared  by  a  woman  undergoing  her  monthly  terms. 

1  Cf.  Ojibway  (Skinner,  152) :  Ottawa  (Blackbird.  104).     The  Sank  and  Fox,  Kickapoo, 
Winnebago,  and  probably  all  the  Central  Algonkin  and  their  neighbors  practised  this  custom. 
'  See  notes  on  dream  fasting  of  youths  and  maidens,  p.  42. 
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GAMES. 

The  following  list  of  Menomini  games  is  as  perfect  as  is  now  possible 
to  obtain.  All,  or  nearly  all,  have  dual  motives  for  their  performance,  that 
is,  for  pleasure  and  for  religious  purposes.  In  most  cases,  the  latter  use  is  a» 
a  cure  for  illness  and  all  are  accompanied  by  betting.  In  all  Menomini 
games  and  contests,  bets  are  laid  by  the  individuals  on  one  side  against  the 
opposing  individuals  on  the  other  side,  rather  than  by  outsiders.  Meno- 
mini games  may  be  divided  into  athletic  sports  and  games  of  skill  and  chance. 
Of  the  former  sort  we  have  the  hockey  and  lacrosse  games  and  several  less 
well  known  sports,  some  of  which  may  have  been  derived  in  rather  recent 
times  from  the  European  games  which  they  resemble. 


Ball  Game. 

In  this  game  there  are  two  leaders  with  equal  sides  of  varying  numbers, 
averaging  ten  men  each.  Two  stakes  are  set  up  about  100  yards  apart  as 
goals.  The  first  play  is  determined  by  tossing  up  a  stick  and  grasping  it  in 
the  hand-over-hand  method  common  among  white  boys.  The  leader  for 
side  a  catches  the  stick  in  one  hand;  the  leader  for  side  h  places  one  hand  on 
the  bat  over  and  touching  the  hand  of  the  a  leader.  Then  the  other  leader 
puts  his  other  hand  on  the  bat  over  and  touching  6's;  h  places  his  other  hand 
over  a's,  a  removes  his  bottom  hand  and  puts  it  over  6's,  etc.  The  side 
having  a  hand  so  near  the  top  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  opponent  to 
grasp  the  stick,  wins  first  play. 

The  first  man  now  steps  up  to  his  stake  and  with  a  wooden  club  or  bat 
tries  to  drive  a  yam  ball,  covered  with  deerskin,  toward  his  opponents, 
who  are  lined  up  near  the  opposite  stake.  If  the  ball  is  not  caught  on  the 
fly  or  first  bounce,  he  turns  to  run  for  the  stake  on  the  opposite  side  while 
they  throw  the  ball  at  him  to  put  him  out;  but  if  the  ball  is  caught  on  the 
fly  or  on  the  first  bounce,  he  is  out.  A  batter  is  allowed  four  strikes;  if  he 
strikes  out  he  may  run  for  the  opposite  goal,  and  is  safe  when  he  has  once 
reached  it,  or,  he  may  try  to  run  home.  Ten  home  runs  win  the  game. 
Again,  if  the  batter  knocks  a  foul  straight  up  into  the  ^ir  and  catches  it 
himself  he  wins  the  game  for  his  side. 
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Sand  or  Earth  Game. 

This  game  (Okenosnanate,  in  getting  earth)  closely  resembles  our  "  pris- 
oner's base."  Two  lines  or  "homes"  are  drawn  one  hundred  yards  or  less 
apart  and  behind  these  stand  the  parties  which  are  of  equal  number.  First 
play  is  decided  by  tossing  up  a  knife  and  betting  on  whether  the  shield  or 
blank  side  will  fall  uppermost.  When  all  is  in  readiness,  one  man  takes  a 
handful  of  dirt  or  sand  and  stands  toeing  the  line  with  his  handful  of  earth 
outstretched.  A  player  from  the  opposing  side  comes  over  and  talks  and 
jokes  with  the  party  to  put  them  off  their  guard  until  he  can  slap  the  out- 
stretched hand  of  the  dirt  holder  and  knock  his  burden  away.  This  action 
at  once  releases  all  ten  men  behind  the  line  who  pursue  their  opponent 
while  he  scurries  for  his  home,  hi^  own  men  running  out  to  protect  him. 
If  he  is  caught,  he  becomes  a  prisoner,  though  he  can  be  released  if  touched 
by  one  of  his  men.  The  number  of  points  for  captures,  which  have  previ- 
ously been  agreed  upon  between  the  sides,  are  marked  with  sticks,  the  party 
getting  all  their  opponents'  sticks  wins  the  game. 


Flying  Stick  Game. 

This  game  (Titiskakinitsikanuk,  sliding  sticks)  is  played  by  two  sides  of 
equal  number  and  sometimes  between  two  single  men.  Each  bears  a  bundle 
of  sticks,  about  a  yard  long,  straight,  and  tapering  at  the  butt.  These  are 
hardened  with  fire  and  ornamented  by  wrapping  them  with  spiral  twists 
of  bark  and  holding  them  in  the  smoke.  They  are  grasped  by  the  butt  with 
the  fingers  and  thrown  over  the  ground  with  the  heavy  point  forward.  They 
go  for  a  considerable  distance,  often  bounding  high  in  the  air.  Each  oppo- 
nent has  a  certain  number  of  sticks  to  throw.  The  farthest  stick  wins  a 
point,  which  counts  whatever  was  agreed  on  by  the  two  sides  before  the  game. 
For  every  point  the  loser  has  to  give  up  one  of  his  throwing  sticks  to  his 
opponent.  This  game,  which  is  a  sort  of  summer  "snow  snake,"  was 
formerly  a  great  favorite  and  there  were  noted  champions  on  whose  throws 
large  bets  were  waged.     I  have  seen  it  played  by  little  boys  only. 


Snow  Snake. 

Papuenanatc  is  played  by  opposing  sides  with  heavy  wagers.     These 
are  long  straight  rods  carved  to  resemble  snakes  and  are  thrown  over  the 
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snow  and  ice  for  distance  as  described  by  Hoffman.^  They  were  formerly 
of  two  types,  one  straight  and  plain,  the  other  with  a  raised  and  snake-Uke 
head.     (Fig.  3.) 

Ice  Game. 

A  throwing-stick  with  a  tapering  shaft  and  heavy  knob  or  head  is 
grasped  by  the  smaller  end  and  hurled  over  the  ice  so  that  it  writhes,  bounces, 
and  whirls,  going  to  a  great  distance. 

Lacrosse. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  the  game  of  lacrosse  is  rarely  or  never 
played  for  amusement  alone;  but  for  a  religious  motive.  It  is  generally 
given  once  a  year  by  a  man  who  has  thunder  power.  Several  days  before 
the  game,  bits  of  tobacco  are  sent  out  to  those  whom  he  desires  as  guests. 
The  messengers  who  carry  the  tobacco  to  them  state  the  day  and  hour  of 
the  game,  departing  at  once  without  further  ceremony. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  person  giving  the  game  prepares  a  feast,  the  in- 
gredients of  which  are  carried  to  the  nearest  lacrosse  ground.  On  the  morn- 
ing appointed,  the  host  and  his  relatives  arrive  first,  carrying  goods  of  all 
sorts,  usually  mats,  calicoes,  and  beaded  belts,  as  presents  to  the  winners 
among  the  guests.  These  are  hung  on  cross  bars  upheld  by  two  upright 
poles  which  are  a  permanent  fixture  at  one  side  of  every  lacrosse  ground. 
The  host  then  spreads  out  a  mat  and  lays  his  sacred  war  club,  pipe,  and 
thunder  charms  on  it.     He  never  takes  part  in  his  own  game. 

The  guests  next  arrive.  There  are  often  a  great  many,  but  number  is  of 
no  consequence  as  long  as  there  are  enough  to  make  two  equal  parties. 
The  sides  are  chosen  by  the  men  delegated  as  leaders,  who  collect  all  the 
lacrosse  bats  from  the  players,  shuffle  them  together  and  then  spread  them 
out  in  two  parallel  rows  of  equal  number,  the  men  going  on  which  ever  side 
the  thunderers  have  decreed  that  their  bats  shall  fall. 

At  a  given  signal  they  pick  up  their  clubs  and  gather  around  an  old  man 
or  chief  who  has  been  fed  to  address  them.  He  speaks  to  them  for  a  few 
minutes,  telling  them  why  and  for  whom  the  game  is  being  played,  and 
exhorting  them  to  play  roughly  or  gently,  as  dictated  in  the  host's  original 
dream.  Then  the  men  on  one  side  usually  mark  one  cheek  with  red  paint, 
so  that  they  may  be  distinguished  from  their  opponents.  They  now  gather 
in  the  center  of  the  field,  the  ball  is  tossed  among  them  and  the  struggle 
is  on.     The  object  of  each  is  to  get  the  ball  to  their  opponent's  goal,  high 

I  HofiFman,  244-245. 
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Fig.  3  (50-9754  ab,  9758,  9763,  9759  b,  9761).  Games,  a,  g.  Types  of  lacrosse  rackets; 
b,  Shinney  stick  for  female  game,  c.  Double  ball  for  female  game;  d.  Snow  snake;  e,  Cup-and- 
ball  game;  /,  Ice  game. 
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poles  stuck  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  field.'  In  order  to  do  this  the  great- 
est speed  and  skill  in  dodging  is  required.  The  ball  is  usually  thrown  against 
the  post  from  a  short  distance,  so  part  of  each  party,  usually  stays  behind 
the  rest  as  a  goal  guard.     The  side  scoring  the  first  four  goals  wins  the  game. 

Usually  two  men  combine  and  have  their  games  played  off  on  the  same 
day  by  the  same  set  of  men,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon. 
The  host  never  takes  part  in  his  own  game,  but  sits  idly  by.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  game,  the  prizes  brought  by  the  host  are  distributed  among^ 
the  winners. 

There  are  special  medicines  for  success  in  lacrosse  and  most  champions 
attribute  their  skill  to  the  use  of  these.  In  some  cases,  games  are  given  for 
the  sake  of  a  person  who  has  recently  died,  if  the  deceased  was  a  thunder 
man.  It  is  said  that  anciently  the  players  wore  "tails"  presumably  those 
of  the  deer,  tied  to  their  backs  during  the  game.  If  true,  this  may  be  a  link 
with  the  Southeast  where  this  custom  is  found. 


Shinney. 

The  shinney  game  is  played  annually  by  girls  in  honor  of  the  sacred 
sisters  of  the  eastern  sky,  as  lacrosse  is  played  by  men.^  Should  a  girl 
decide  that  she  ought  to  play  the  shinney  game,  she  sends  out  tobacco  ta 
two  women,  not  necessarily  gifted  like  herself  with  the  sisters  for  guardians, 
with  the  request  that  they  each  gather  a  team  and  come  to  her  home  to  play. 
When  the  women  receive  the  tobacco  they  send  some  to  other  women  of  their 
choice  inviting  them  to  join  their  team.  When  the  appointed  time  arrives 
the  two  leaders  or  captains  appear  at  the  place  designated. 

When  they  have  come  together  and  equal  sides  have  been  agreed  upon, 
the  prizes,  eight  in  number,  offered  by  the  girl,  are  brought  out  by  an  attend- 
ant and  hung  over  a  cross  bar  near  one  of  the  goal  posts.  Beside  them  is 
laid  the  sacred  shinney  stick  belonging  to  the  gifted  girl,  and  with  it  is  placed 
tobacco.  The  sacred  shinney  stick  is  one  that  was  made  by  the  parents  of 
the  girl  when  they  learned  that  she  was  supematurally  endowed ;  it  is  more 
ornate  than  the  ordinary  stick  and  is  carved  and  daubed  with  red  paint. 
On  ordinary  occasions  it  is  kept  wrapped  up  in  a  secret  place  and  is  never 
actually  used  to  play  with. 

When  everything  has  been  arranged  the  tobacco  is  given  the  girls  who 
smoke  and  the  hostess  addresses  them.     If  she  is  giving  the  game  to  appease 

1  In  former  times  it  is  said  the  goals  were  sometimes  a  mile  or  more  apart. 
*  This  game  is  found  with  nearly  the  same  rites  and  beliefs  among  the  Woodland  Pota- 
watomi. 
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the  gods  for  some  laxity  in  their  worship  which  they  have  punished  by  mak- 
ing her  ill,  she  says,  "  I  will  give  you  this  tobacco  and  ask  you  to  play  this 
game  because  I  have  neglected  my  guardians,  the  sacred  sisters  of  the 
eastern  sky,  and  they  are  angry.  By  having  this  game  performed  I  hope 
to  soften  their  hearts  so  that  they  will  forgive  my  transgressions  and  make 
me  well  once  more."  She  then  takes  her  position  on  the  east  side  of  the  field 
in  the  quarter  where  her  guardians  dwell.  She  never  plays  in  a  game  that 
she  gives  herself,  although  she  is  not  prevented  from  playing  in  games  given 
by  others. 

When  the  sides  have  assembled  the  signal  is  given  to  commence.  The 
double  shinney  ball  is  thrown  up  in  the  air  midway  between  the  posts  and 
the  players  each  strive  to  catch  it  with  their  sticks  and  get  it  to  the  opposite 
goal.  The  side  scoring  the  first  four  goals  wins  and  receives  the  prizes 
given  by  the  hostess.  The  attendants  take  them  down  from  the  bar  where 
they  hang  and  distribute  them.  If  a  girl  is  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
sacred  sisters  of  the  southern  sky  she  is  under  much  the  same  obligations, 
except  that  these  sisters  more  usually  are  credited  with  the  bowl  and  dice 
game,  although,  as  in  the  first  case,  either  game  may  be  given  in  their  honor. 


Bowl  and  Dice  Game. 

When  the  players  have  arrived  and  the  preliminary  ceremonies  have 
been  held  the  hostess  takes  her  seat  to  the  south  of  the  contestants  and  the 
game  ^  (koatciswun)  begins.  To  decide  who  shall  have  the  first  toss,  some 
bystander,  often  a  man,  will  take  a  knife  and  toss  it  up  as  a  coin  is  flipped, 
the  two  captains  calling  their  choice  of  sides.  When  the  first  throw  is 
decided  upon,  the  captain  who  has  won  the  right  takes  the  bowl  and  throws 
the  contents  into  the  air,  but  not  so  violently  as  to  cast  the  dice  out  of  the 
bowl.  If  she  throws  a  blank,  the  bowl  goes  across  to  the  captain  of  the 
other  side.  If  a  count  is  made  she  continues  to  play  until  she  fails,  when 
the  bowl  goes  across  once  more.  While  the  players  throw,  the  captains 
keep  count  for  their  side.  For  this  purpose  ten  sticks  are  used,  five  to 
count  tens  and  five  to  count  units,  fifty  being  the  game.  The  five  tens  are 
stood  on  end,  one  being  knocked  down  whenever  the  opposing  side  has  made 
a  count  of  ten.  When  all  are  down  on  one  side  the  game  is  over.  Owing 
to  the  difficulty  and  awkwardness  of  counting  such  throws  as  above  five  and 
under  ten,  with  the  five  sticks,  many  Menomini  now  prefer  to  use  an  un- 
limited number  of  buttons  or  seeds  to  count  with. 


>  Found  also  among  the  Woodland  Potawatomi,  where  it  is  only  used  as  an  alternative 
for  shinney  when  required  by  a  seer. 
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There  are  eight  dice,  corresponding  in  number  to  the  sisters  of  the  south- 
em  sky.  Six  of  them  are  round,  but  in  order  to  aid  in  the  count  two  are 
shaped  otherwise,  usually  one  like  a  crescent,  called  the  "moon,"  and  one 
like  a  mud-turtle.  These  two  shapes  are  chosen  since  the  Menomini  feel 
that  if  dice  have  to  be  different  from  the  rest,  the  moon  and  the  mud-turtle, 
being  powerful  manitous,  are  worthy  of  being  chosen  as  models.  The 
counts  in  the  game  are:  (1)  moon  and  turtle  red,  rest  white,  or  reverse,  15; 
(2)  moon  red  and  rest  white,  or  reverse,  10;  (3)  all  red,  or  reverse,  8;  (4) 
one  turtle  red  and  rest  white  or  reverse,  5;^  (5)  one  round  die  red  and  rest 
white,  or  reverse,  3;^  (6)  two  red,  rest  white,  or  reverse,  1.  All  other 
combinations  count  nothing. 

The  dice  are  made  of  wood  or  bone  and  colored  red,  or  some  other  color, 
on  one  side  and  remain  white  on  the  other.  Sometimes  two  moons  or  two 
turtles  are  used  instead  of  one  of  each.  I  have  seen  two  dice  carved  to 
represent  the  thunderers. 


Cup  and  Pin  Game. 

This  game  (Pepetcigonakikiinuk)  was  formerly  played  a  good  deal,  but 
like  other  native  pastimes  it  has  gone  out  of  date,  especially  since  the 
Menomini  believe  that  to  keep  one  about  the  lodge  will  bring  starvation, 
as  it  once  had  a  use  as  a  hunting  charm.^  There  are  a  number  of  bone  units 
surmounted  by  a  perforated  buckskin  tail  and  the  counts  are  made  by  strik- 
ing and  catching  the  units  or  one  of  the  holes  in  the  tail  with  a  bone  pin. 
Each  catch  had  its  number  of  points,  which  are  sometimes  marked  on  the 
bone.  It  could  be  played  by  one  or  two  persons  for  fun,  or  by  a  number  for 
wagers.  It  was  one  of  the  games  often  prescribed  for  ailing  children  by  seers, 
and  when  so  ordered  had  to  be  made  and  occasionally  played  by  the  patient 
to  secure  good  health  and  happiness. 


Moccasin  Game. 

This  is  considered  the  most  amusing  of  all  Menomini  games  and  is  played 
on  certain  occasions  near  the  grave  of  a  deceased  person  in  order  to  keep  his 
spirit  or  ghost  amused  and  contented  with  its  lot  so  that  it  will  not  become 
restless  and  disturb  the  living  with  its  prowlings.     In  playing  this  game 


I  In  this  throw  the  tiirtle  Is  said  to  be  "  belly  up." 
»  This  throw  Is  called  a  "  blind  eye." 
«  Skinner,  (a).  36. 
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tobacco  invitations  are  sent  out  in  memory  of  a  dead  person  to  the  players, 
who  come  to  the  appointed  place  near  the  cemetery.  Sides  are  chosen  to 
the  number  of  four,  eight,  or  ten  on  each  side.  Then  the  players  line  up 
opposite  each  other  with  two  pairs  of  moccasins  laid  on  the  ground  between 
them.  Each  side  is  accompanied  by  its  musician  who  stands  with  his  drum 
at  one  end  of  the  line. 

Each  player  wagers  goods  against  his  opposite  corresponding  player. 
The  game  starts  by  one  of  the  leaders,  who  is  chosen  for  first  play  by  one  of 
the  methods  previously  described  in  connection  with  the  other  games, 
pretending  to  hide  a  bullet  in  a  moccasin.  Bending  over,  he  makes  elaborate 
and  deceptive  movements,  singing  and  grimacing  with  grotesque  gestures 
to  keep  his  opponent's  attention  from  what  he  is  doing  while  he  hides  the 
bullet.  In  the  meantime  the  drummer  for  his  party  keeps  time  with  his 
tambourine  drum.  If  there  is  a  crowd  present,  the  women  usually  come 
forward  and  dance  to  the  song  and  there  is  great  laughter  and  hilarity. 
The  songs  are  often  made  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  They  are  fre- 
quently obscene,  or  deal  with  various  funny  little  animals  whose  cries  are 
imitated;  two  known  to  my  informants  are  as  follows:  — 

Kokoho      kitci      pikoma! 

The  barred  owl  the  big  nose! 

Haweya      Hawaye! 

I  am  going  to  win!     I  am  going  to  win !     (Defiance  song  of  the  guesser). 

While  the  singing  is  going  on  the  bystanders  shout,  dance  and  add  to  the 
confusion. 

When  the  bullet  is  actually  hidden  the  player  ceases  his  song.  The  toes 
of  the  moccasins  are  pointed  toward  the  party  whose  turn  it  is  to  play  and 
his  opponent  tries  to  guess  the  one  where  it  is  hidden.  The  guesser  may 
turn  over  the  moccasin  where  he  thinks  the  bullet  may  be.  If  he  fails  the 
first  time  he  may  try  once  more  and  turn  over  another.  If  he  wins,  it 
counts  a  point  for  his  side;  if  he  fails,  for  the  other  side.  Should  he  win,  the 
toes  of  the  moccasins  are  reversed  and  the  winner's  side  commences  to  con- 
ceal the  bullet. 

Should  the  guesser  be  convinced  that  he  knows  exactly  where  the  bullet 
was  put,  he  may  cry  out,  "Tos,"  or  "Tosaha"  pointing  at  the  shoe  before 
turning  it  over.  If  he  is  correct  he  wins  the  game,  but  if  not,  he  loses  it. 
However,  if  he  knows  the  guesser  is  correct  in  his  supposition,  the  bullet 
hider  can  cry  out,  "  Ktip! "  and  the  guesser  will  only  win  a  number  of  points 
and  not  the  whole  game,  but  the  cry  of  "Kup!"  must  immediately  follow 
that  of  "Tos"  to  be  efl'ective. 

For  holding  the  sticks  that  count  the  points,  two  stakes  are  driven  into 
the  ground  close  together,  and  the  point-pegs  or  counters  are  piled  between 
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them.  The  number  of  counters  is  arbitrated  upon  before  the  game  by  the 
captains  of  the  two  sides;  the  object  of  the  game  is  to  win  all  the  points 
awav  from  one  side  to  the  other.' 


Cat's  Cradle. 

This  is  known  to  the  Menomini  in  various  forms,  some  of  which  have 
names.  There  are  a  large  number  of  these,  of  which  one  variety  represents 
a  creek  and  another  a  partridge  foot. 

Traditionally,  all  games  were  forbidden  to  the  Menomini  in  the  earliest 
days  because  it  was  thought  they  made  the  people  lazy  and  worthless ;  but 
this  idea  has  long  since  been  abandoned. 


Draw  Stick  Game. 

In  the  card  catalogue  of  the  Museum,  Dr.  William  Jones  rather  ob- 
scurely describes  a  "draw  stick  game."  He  says  that  "twelve  sticks  of 
even  length  and  two  longer  ones  are  used.  The  side  getting  the  two  long 
sticks  wins  the  game.  If  each  side  retains  one  of  the  long  sticks,  the  game 
is  a  draw.  Taking  out  one  long  stick  makes  the  game  a  pool.  The  person 
drawing  the  long  stick  wins  the  stake.  There  must  always  be  as  many 
sticks  as  there  are  players." 


Racing. 

Pony  and  foot  races  have  long  been  favorite  contests  and  have  furnished 
means  for  gambling. 


»  This  game  is  also  described  at  length  by  Hoffman,  242-244.     It  is  now  well  nigh  obso- 
iete. 
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MONTHS  AND  SEASONS. 

Since  the  Menomini  had  no  calendar  sticks  or  painted  year  counts,  all 
their  historical  reckoning  was  done  mentally,  the  winter  being  the  unit  used 
to  correspond  with  our  year.  Each  lunar  year,  as  we  know  it,  was  divided 
into  five  seasons:  — 

Pipon  or  Piponowik,  winter 

Sikwon,  or  Sikwonowik,  spring 

Nepin,  summer 

Tukwuok  or  Tiikwogowik,  autumn 

Sawan,  Indian  summer. 

Twelve  lunar  months  were  recognized  although  there  is  no  proof  that  this 
custom  was  not  introduced  by  Europeans. 

Great  god  moon 
Sucker  moon 
Snow  crust  moon 
Sugar-making  moon 
Loose  bark  moon 
Strawberry  moon 
Blueberry  moon 
Great  ripening  moon 
Turning  leaves  moon 
Falling  leaves  moon 
)So  Frozen  ground  or  deer  rutting 
moon 
God  moon  ^ 

Their  directions  are  six  in  number,  for  up  and  down  are  added  to  the 
points  of  the  compass.  Curiously  enough,  there  is  a  dual  terminology  for 
most  of  the  directions,  which  are  given  in  the  accustomed  Memomini  order: 

East,  Psomokoho  or  Wamokoha,  also  called  Wabau. 

South,  Osnawakik  or  Sawano 

West,  Osnik  or  Ohanik 

North,  Utcikasiu 

Up,  or,  heavenward,  Icpamiu,  or  Kesikoieka 

Beneath,  Tcikakiu. 

An  eclipse  was  thought  to  presage  calamity  and  the  warriors  would  fire 
at  it  to  ward  off  the  danger.  Le  Jetme  ^  says  the  same  custom  was  known 
to  the  Huron. 


January 

Matchawatuk  keso 

February 

Nomapin  keso 

March 

Mwunao  keso 

April 

Sopomakwin  keso 

May 

Pakuen  keso 

June 

Otahamin  keso 

July 

Men  keso 

August 

Matcmen  keso 

September 

Onawipimek  keso 

October 

Pinipimek  keso 

November 

Pokiwakomi  or  wen 

keso 

December 

Hawatuk  keso 

1  Very  different  from  the  Saiik  months,  Forsyth,  220. 

2  Jesuit  Relations,  X,  59. 
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BURIAL  CUSTOMS. 

The  last  great  event  in  the  career  of  a  Menomini  is  his  death.  During 
his  Hfetime  he  prepares  the  choicest  garments,  the  most  beautiful  ornaments, 
for  the  occasion  of  his  funeral  which  to  the  native  mind  signifies  merely  his 
departure  from  the  earth  to  the  abode  of  the  spirits.  Although  memories 
of  ancient  burial  customs  that  have  long  since  been  forgotten  by  the  rising 
generation  still  linger  among  the  old  people,  the  present  rites  are  much  modi- 
fied. While  force  of  circumstances  still  compels  the  natives  to  continue 
the  practice  of  a  number  of  forms  which  they  know  to  be  incorrect,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  these  discrepancies  have  been  sanctioned. 

When  a  "pagan"  dies,  his  relatives  move  him  from  the  spot  where  he 
breathed  his  last,  dress  him  in  his  most  cherished  finery,  and  carry  all  his 
other  effects  outside.  His  face  is  painted  with  vermilion;  a  circle  is  drawn 
around  each  eye,  or  a  ring  is  made  about  one  eye  and  a  series  of  spots  round 
the  other.  In  the  case  of  a  woman,  a  round  spot  is  made  on  each  cheek  and  a 
little  paint  is  laid  in  the  parting  of  the  hair  over  the  forehead.  Red  is  the 
color  chosen,  because  it  signifies  happiness  —  joy  at  the  long  expected  depar- 
ture for  the  Elysian  Fields  of  Menomini  legend.' 

WTien  these  duties  have  been  accomplished  and  the  body  lies  in  state, 
word  is  sent  to  all  the  old  people,  seers,  prophets,  and  medicine  persons  in 
the  vicinity,  inviting  them  to  be  present  at  the  wake,  a  function  which 
formerly  ended  the  same  day  at  sun  down,  but  which  now  lasts  for  two  days 
and  two  nights.^  During  the  day  the  guests  gather  with  all  their  families, 
pitching  their  tents,  or  erecting  bough  shelters,  just  outside  the  lodge  of  the 
deceased.  At  evening  they  enter  the  house  where  the  body  lies  and  spend 
the  night  singing  the  death  songs.  If  the  dead  person  is  an  adult  the  songs 
are  accompanied  by  the  rattle  and  the  drum,  but  for  a  child,  only  one  of  the 
instruments  is  used,  for  the  combined  noise  would  disturb  the  spirit  of  the 
little  one. 

On  the  second  night  the  singing  is  repeated  and  on  the  third  day  the  final 
rites  commence.  The  body  is  dressed  in  good  clothes,  though  not  the  best 
and  the  female  relatives  of  the  deceased  bring  calico,  tobacco,  and  other 
goods,  which  they  put  near  the  head  of  the  corpse,  with  the  medicine  bag 


'  Cf.  Winnebago,  Radin  and  Lamere,  438. 

'  Before  the  death  of  Na^patfto,  brother  of  M&'n&bus,  men  and  animals  cametoUfeon  the 
fourth  day.     M&'n&bus'  refusal  to  receive  his  slain  brother  caused  death  to  be  imendlng. 
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of  the  departed.  When  all  the  guests  have  assembled,  the  body  is  taken  out 
of  the  lodge  through  the  window,  not  through  the  door,  because  the  spirit 
of  the  dead  person  is  thought  to  be  lingering  about,  and  would  soon  find 
its  way  back  to  the  house,  where  it  would  not  only  suffer  itself,  but  would 
frighten  the  living  inmates.  However,  when  the  body  is  taken  through  the 
window,  or,  as  was  the  custom  in  former  times,  through  a  hole  made  in  the 
side  of  the  wigwam  ^  the  ghost  becomes  confused,  is  unable  to  find  its  way 
back  and  so  is  obliged  to  follow  the  funeral  procession  to  the  grave. 

When  the  company  arrives  at  the  cemetery,  the  corpse  is  placed  on  the 
ground,  and  the  mourners  and  guests  partake  of  the  feast  of  the  dead,  the 
soul  of  the  deceased  being  supposed  to  join  in  the  meal  unseen.  All  the 
food  set  before  the  guests  must  be  consumed,  and  none  of  the  bones  may  be 


Fig.  4.     Pagan  Menomini  Cemetery. 


given  to  dogs  or  cats,  as  this  is  considered  irreverent.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  feast  the  warriors  smoke  in  honor  of  the  dead  and  then  the  body  is 
carried  over  to  the  grave  and  placed  beside  it.  At  this  point  the  widow 
comes  forward  with  a  suit  of  new  clothes  which  are  referred  to  ceremonially 
as  the  garments  worn  by  the  corpse.  She  lays  these  beside  the  grave,  stand- 
ing there  until  one  of  the  attendants  snips  a  lock  of  hair  from  the  dead  man's 
head  and  gives  it  to  her.-  She  wraps  this  in  the  garments  which  she  carries 
home  after  the  obsequies.  They  are  placed  in  her  bed,  where  they  remain 
for  a  year,  or  until  the  period  of  her  mourning  is  over.^  During  this  time 
the  widow  refers  to  them  as  her  husband  and  talks  to  the  dummy,  offering 
it  food,  drink,  and  tobacco,  from  time  to  time. 


1  Cf.  Ojibway,  (Kohl,  106-107);  Crow,  (Lowie,  226);  Montagnais  (Le  Jeune,  Jesuit 
Relations,  V.  129).  In  addition  I  have  recorded  this  custom  among  the  Plalns-Cree  and 
Plains-Ojibway. 

2  Cf.  Montagnais,  Le  Jeune,  Jesuit  Relations,  VI,  211. 
Ojibway,  Barrett,  338,  346;    Kohl.  107. 
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When  the  corpse  has  been  lowered  into  the  grave,  the  husband,  wife, 
father,  mother,  or  other  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased  walks  hurriedly 
up  to  the  grave,  steps  over  it  and  sneaks  rapidly  away  home  through  the 
woods,  where  he  remains  until  the  funeral  is  over.*  This  custom  is  enacted 
so  that  the  spirit  may  become  confused  until  it  cannot  leave  the  grave  and 
follow  the  chief  mourner  back  to  his  lodge.  The  further  details  of  the  burial 
are  directed  by  friends. 

While  coffins  are  now  in  general  use,^  in  earlier  days  the  grave  was  lined 
with  dry  birchbark  and  the  corpse  wrapped  in  the  same  material.  Bodies 
were  buried  at  full  length,  and  no  implements  were  placed  in  the  grave. 
One  old  medicineman  was  buried  sitting  upright,  at  his  d^nng  request,  for 
he  had  had  a  vision  in  which  it  was  commanded  that  he  be  buried  with  his 
head  pointing  skyward.  The  modem  Menomini  do  not  believe  that  it  was 
customary  to  use  the  flexed  position  in  olden  times. 

Next  the  earth  is  thrown  in.  The  goods  brought  to  the  funeral  by  the 
women  of  the  family  are  piled  at  the  head  of  the  grave  and  the  medicine  bag 
of  the  deceased  with  an  offering  of  tobacco  is  placed  nearby.  Now,  several 
men  of  tested  bravery,  who  have  been  invited  for  the  purpose,  come  forward. 
One  of  them  advances  to  the  head  of  the  grave,  where  a  stake,  about  two 
and  a  half  or  three  feet  high,  has  been  erected.  Drawing  himself  up  to  his 
full  height,  he  recites  his  bravest  deeds  aloud,  so  that  all  the  people  may  hear. 
"  At  such  a  time  and  such  a  place  I  courageously  killed  one  of  the  enemy. 
You  all  know  that  I  speak  the  truth.  Let  his  spirit  accompany  the  soul  of 
the  deceased  over  the  spirit  road  (the  milky  way)  to  the  hereafter."  ' 

As  the  warrior  boasts  of  his  heroism,  the  bystanders  ejaculate  "  Eh  "  in 
chorus.  The  more  pleased  they  are,  the  longer  they  draw  out  the  sonorous 
response.  As  the  warrior  pronounces  his  words,  he  hacks  a  nick  in  the  stick 
with  his  knife  and  a  waiting  attendant  reaches  out  and  paints  one  red  X  on 
it.  In  this  way  the  brave  recites  his  victories  and  for  every  coup  the  at- 
tendant marks  an  X,*     In  some  cases  the  speaker  has  a  stick  with  shavings 

»  Cf.  Winnebago,  Radin  and  Lamere,  441. 

>  Marston,  speaking  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  (173)  says  a  piece  of  canoe  or  bark  was  used 
for  a  coffin  among  them.     These  tribes  also  sometimes  used  the  scaffold  form  of  burial. 

'  The  Sauk,  according  to  Forsyth  (173)  and  Marston  (206)  have  the  identical  ceremony 
and  so  have  the  Winnebago,  according  to  Radln. 

The  Omaha  (Fletcher,  590,  et  seq.)  believe  that  the  milky  way  Is  the  road  of  the  dead 
and  have  a  variation  of  the  custom  of  sending  the  souls  of  slain  enemies  as  guardians  for  the 
wayfarers.  In  this  case  a  father  carries  the  moccasins  of  his  dead  child  on  the  warpath  and 
leaves  them  behind  the  body  of  the  first  foe  he  kills  thinking  the  dead  man's  spirit  will  care 
for  that  of  his  child  on  the  journey  to  the  after  world. 

*  Marston.  Sauk  and  Fox,  173.  A  similar  custom  seems  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
Ojibway  (Kohl,  159).  The  modem  Winnebago  custom  (Radln  and  Lamere.  442,  et.  seq.)  Is 
somewhat  different,  although  the  warrior  tells  his  experiences  and  appoints  spirit  guardians 
for  the  dead  he  does  it  at  the  wake  before  the  burial.  Probably  the  ancient  form  was  closer 
to  the  Menomini.  I  have  found  a  similar  custom  to  that  recorded  among  the  Menomini  ob- 
tains among  the  Plalns-Ojibway. 
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rolled  back  at  intervals  according  to  the  number  of  his  deeds  and  he  shows 
one  at  the  recital  of  each  act. 

When  the  first  man  has  made  his  speech  another  comes  up  and  so  on, 
until  all  have  finished.  This  part  of  the  ceremony  is  very  essential,  because 
the  soul  of  the  deceased  must  travel  for  four  days  to  reach  the  hereafter, 
and,  not  having  been  long  in  the  spirit  world,  is  as  yet  unable  to  build  the 
necessary  fires  for  itself  on  the  nights  of  its  journey;  whereas  the  spirits  of 
the  slain  warriors,  who  are  controlled  by  their  slayers  are  able  to  do  this, 
since  they  have  been  long  dead  and  know  the  usages  of  the  other  world. 
In  case  only  one  brave  warrior  can  be  obtained  to  speak  at  the  funeral,  his 
services  are  sufficient  if  he  has  killed  at  least  four  of  the  enemy.  The 
number  is  imperative,  for  there  must  be  a  different  servant  to  build  the  fire 
each  night,  and  guide  the  feet  of  the  departed . 

When  the  warriors  have  made  their  speeches,  the  attendant  who  marked 
their  victories  on  the  head  board  apportions  the  pile  of  goods  left  at  the 
grave  among  the  speakers.  These  men,  however,  are  not  allowed  to  retain 
the  gifts,  but  must  present  them  to  their  nearest  female  relatives,  who  in 
their  turn,  after  suitable  time  has  elapsed,  must  make  presents  of  equal  value 
to  the  original  donor. 

A  board  house,  with  long  low  sides  and  a  pent  roof  is  erected  over  the 
grave. ^  (Fig-  5.)  The  totem  animal  of  the  deceased  is  painted  on  the  head 
board  where  the  coups  are  marked.  It  is  drawn  upside  down  to  show  that  it 
is  dead.  At  the  head  of  the  grave  house,  a  tiny  door  is  made  for  the  use  of 
the  spirit,  although  there  is  no  hole  made  in  the  coffin  for  this  purpose.  From 
time  to  time  food  is  placed  before  the  door  by  relatives,  who  cry,  "  I  bring 
you  food,"  then  put  it  down  and  depart.  Although  this  repast  is  consumed 
in  spirit  by  the  corpse,  the  actual  substance  remains,  so  relatives  often  eat 
the  food,  for  if  it  rots  it  is  offensive  to  the  ghost.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
mourners  to  actually  carry  the  food  to  the  grave,  it  may  be  offered  at  home. 
Should  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  an  unusually 
luxurious  meal,2  or,  in  the  sugar  season,  when  there  is  an  abundance  of 
sweets,  some  tid-bits  are  placed  in  a  tiny  wooden  bowl  which  is  hung  up  in 
memory  of  the  dead  relative  who  is  supposed  to  come  and  eat  it.  Since 
this  is  only  a  spiritual  repast,  the  spirit  of  the  food  alone  is  taken  and  the 
earthly  substance  remains  unconsumed.  For  several  days  the  offering  is 
permitted  to  hang,  but  at  the  end  of  this  time,  should  a  visitor  of  the  same 
sex  and  of  nearly  the  same  age  as  the  deceased,  come  in,  the  food  is  offered 
to  the  newcomer.  In  former  times  the  period  of  mourning  was  four  years,' 
but  recently  the  time  has  been  considerably  reduced. 

1  Sauk  and  Fox,  Winnebago,  Ojibway. 

»  Cf.  Mlssisauga,  Copway,  (b),  31. 

»  Cf.  Winnebago,  Radin  and  Lamere,  443. 
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^^^len  in  mourning,  a  widow  does  not  dress  well,  she  blackens  her  face 
and  leaves  her  hair  uncombed.  It  is  taboo  for  her  to  look  upward,  or  the 
clouds  will  gather  and  rain  will  fall.  Her  husband's  relatives  keep  watch  to 
see  that  she  observes  the  rules  of  mourning.  After  the  period  is  nearly  over, 
the  widow  approaches  them  with  presents  to  redeem  herself,  for  according 
to  the  native  idea  the  eyes  of  her  dead  spouse  have  now  rotted,  and  as  he  can 
no  longer  take  pleasure  in  seeing  her  himself,  the  relatives  permit  her  to  go. 


Pig.  5.  Menomini  Graves,  showing  Head  Boards  and  Sticks  with  Marks  for  Coups 
counted  by  Warriors  at  the  Funeral. 

They  comb  her  hair  and  tell  her  to  wash  and  dress;  she  gives  them  the  lock 
of  her  husband's  hair  which  she  has  kept  in  a  bundle  of  clothes  and  her 
mourning  is  ended. 

If  a  widow  has  not  observed  the  rules  of  mourning,  her  husband's  rela- 
tives, particularly  her  brothers  and  sisters-in-law,  may  punish  her  by  slashing 
her  cheeks,  cutting  off  her  nose  or  an  ear,^  or  the  hair  from  one  half  of  her 
head.  Even  if  she  has  kept  all  the  rules,  if  her  parents-in-law  are  so  dis- 
posed, they  have  the  right  to  force  her  to  take  back  her  bundle,  throwing  it 
at  her,  and  compelling  her  to  care  for  it  four  years  longer.  Infidelity  on  the 
part  of  the  widow  is  said  to  be  very  rare  and  dreadful  stories  are  told  of  the 
fate  of  those  who  have  been  unfaithful.     All  these  rules  formerly  held  good 


»  This  was  the  old  punishment  for  adultery  inflicted  on  women, 
the  mourning  laws  were  also  mutilated. 


Men  who  disobeyed 
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for  men  as  well  as  women.  A  man  is  considered  unclean  for  one  year  after 
a  death  has  occurred  in  his  family  and  until  this  time  has  elapsed  he  is  unable 
to  handle  medicine.  He  may  take  up  his  gun  after  ten  days.  Dead  twigs 
carried  in  the  hand  during  mourning,  ward  off  trouble.  He  must  not  touch 
a  horse  or  child  without  insulating  himself  with  dead  sticks,  otherwise  the 
horse  or  baby  would  be  stunted  through  sorrow.  Persons  in  mourning 
may  not  touch  their  heads,  and,  in  consequence,  use  a  stick  to  scratch. 

Occasionally,  parents  who  have  lost  a  child  of  whom  they  were  very  fond 
perform  an  unusual  rite  to  express  the  depth  of  their  affliction.  A  bundle 
of  new  dry  goods  is  wrapped  in  a  sack,  which  is  placed  under  the  suspended 
dish  containing  food  for  the  deceased,  and  there  the  package  is  allowed  to 
remain  for  a  year.  During  this  time  the  parents  refer  to  the  bundle  as  their 
child,  calling  it  by  name  and  speaking  to  it  as  though  it  were  the  lost  little 
one.  Food  is  continually  kept  in  the  dish  for  it.  After  a  year  has  elapsed, 
a  dance  is  given  by  the  mourners,  preferably  in  the  springtime,  and  an  agent 
distributes  the  contents  of  the  bundle  among  the  guests.  After  another 
year,  or  sooner,  the  recipients  must  make  return  presents  of  equal  value. 
When  this  cycle  is  completed  the  sorrow  of  the  bereaved  parents  is  appeased 
and  they  are  happy  once  more.  On  rare  occasions  this  ceremony  is  per- 
formed for  beloved  adults. 

Shortly  after  a  death,  the  living  members  of  the  family  are  cut  and  bled. 
Gashes  are  made  on  the  wrists,  the  knees  near  the  joints,  and  on  the  calves 
by  a  flint.  This  is  to  draw  all  sorrow  from  the  blood  of  the  mourners  and  to 
prevent  them  from  falling  ill.  It  is  a  regular  part  of  the  mourning  rites. 
Should  the  dead  person  have  been  a  member  of  the  medicine  lodge,  a  near 
relative  takes  it  upon  himself  to  see  that  the  place  of  the  deceased  is  filled. 
One  year  after  the  funeral,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  spring,  when  all  life  be- 
gins anew,  a  medicine  dance  is  given  which  closely  resembles  the  regular 
ceremony  of  initiation  elsewhere  described.  The  ceremony,  which  usually 
lasts  a  day  and  a  night,  is  not  necessarily  held  near  the  grave,  although  it 
is  better  to  have  it  close  at  hand.  When  it  is  finished  the  members  file 
down  to  the  grave  with  their  medicine  bags  in  their  hands,  shouting  to  each 
other  to  drive  the  lingering  spirit  back  to  its  home  among  the  shades.  There 
is  laughter  and  merrymaking  to  erase  the  memory  of  death  from  the  hearts 
of  the  performers.  During  this  action  they  go  out  from  the  west  door  of 
the  lodge,  the  only  time  when  this  is  permitted.  The  new  person  raised 
up  to  fill  the  ceremonial  place  of  the  departed,  is  referred  to  by  the  mourner 
as  "  my  husband"  or  "my  wife"  or  by  whatever  term  of  relationship  existed 
between  the  mourner  and  the  deceased.  In  the  case  of  a  husband  and  wife 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  mourner  takes  the  novice  in  marriage  —  rela- 
tionship is  only  assumed  for  ceremonial  purposes.     The  newly  elected  mem- 
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ber  must  in  the  course  of  time  make  a  return  gift  to  the  sponsor,  which  must 
equal  in  value  that  given  by  the  former  to  the  elders.  In  gathering  goods 
for  this  present,  the  novice  is  usually  aided  by  relatives. 

To  the  rules  in  regard  to  burial,  there  was  formerly  one  exception;  the 
bodies  of  persons  suffering  from  scrofula  or  kindred  diseases  were  burned,  so 
that  the  worms  supposed  to  have  caused  the  disease  might  be  consumed, 
for  there  was  danger  that  they  would  attack  other  people. 

Some  Menomini  beliefs  concerning  ghosts  are  of  interest.  When  an 
Indian's  ear  rings,  or  if  he  hears  a  sound  in  his  head,  when  he  is  perfectly  still, 
it  is  the  souls  of  the  dead  calling  to  him  to  hurry  up  and  join  them.  The 
person  thus  invited,  at  once  cries  out,  "  I  will  not  come  until  I  am  unable 
to  eat  blackberries  I " 

This  is  a  specious  excuse,  since  ripe  blackberries  are  so  tender  that  any 
person,  however  feeble,  can  devour  them,  and  the  reply  is  merely  a  euphe- 
mistic statement  that  the  person  does  not  intend  to  die  until  his  time  is  up. 

Relatives  of  the  dead  are  sometimes  visited  by  a  shade  of  the  departed 
which  comes  and  whispers  in  the  survivor's  ear,  begging  for  food  or  drink. 
This  causes  a  ringing  in  the  ear  and  the  person  to  whom  the  petition  is 
addressed  immediately  mentions  the  name  of  the  deceased,  saying  that  such 
and  such  a  one  is  hungry,  and  at  once  orders  food  to  be  prepared;  or,  if 
there  is  none  at  hand,  he  goes  out  to  hunt.  The  game  is  immediately  cooked 
and  the  host  invites  one  or  two  families  to  assist  at  the  feast.  When  the 
food  is  served,  the  host  makes  the  usual  sacrifice  and  speaks  a  few  words 
recalling  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  after  which  he  carries  a  mouthful  of 
each  of  the  viands  over  to  the  graveyard,  if  that  is  near,  and  deposits  them 
in  the  grave  box  through  the  door  left  at  one  end  for  the  passage  of  the  spirit. 
If  the  cemetery  is  not  accessible,  the  food  is  put  into  a  tiny  wooden  bowl 
and  put  away  where  the  ravenous  shade  can  find  it.  No  dogs  or  other  ani- 
mals are  allowed  to  touch  this  repast,  and  if  the  ghost  is  unable  to  find  the 
victuals,  it  must  cry  unheard.  The  food  is  left  a  few  days  until  its  spiritual 
substance  has  been  eaten  and  then  it  is  set  before  a  relative  or  visitor.  If 
the  ghost  appeals  to  its  relatives  in  vain,  a  calamity  is  certain  to  befall  them. 

Of  course,  as  has  been  stated,  the  modem  funeral  rites  of  the  Menomini 
are  much  degenerated.  The  following  account  of  such  a  ceremony  given 
during  March,  1912,  is  adapted  from  one  of  Mr.  Satterlee's  letters  to  the 
writer:  — 

The  dead  man  was  a  member  of  the  society  of  dreamers  and  just  before  he  died, 
he  requested  his  fellow  members  to  take  charge  of  his  funeral  in  order  that  the  per- 
formance of  the  proper  rites  might  assure  his  soul  of  a  safe  passage  to  the  hereafter. 
In  compliance  with  his  last  wishes,  Shuneinesa  (the  present  head  of  the  society)  and 
the  other  members  gathered  at  the  house  and  sang  and  danced  quietly  to  the  muffled 
beating  of  the  drum.     At  intervals  speeches  were  made  in  an  undertone,  and  this  was 
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kept  up  with  little  variation  until  the  fourth  day  when  the  final  rites  were  held.  At 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  feast  of  the  dead  was  held.  Old  Wisawnokwut 
made  an  oration  concerning  the  established  customs  in  regard  to  the  burial  of  the 
dead  and  the  beUefs  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Menomini.  He  called  by  name  the  braves 
of  the  tribe  and  mentioned  their  achievements  on  the  warpath,  and  also  told  of  two 
heroes  of  the  long  ago,  called  Amasamaka  (bravest  power)  and  Pawekone  (moulting 
feathers).  A  prayer  was  made  that  no  evil  creeping  thing  should  prevent  the  soul 
of  the  dead  man  from  arriving  at  his  destination.  It  was  also  petitioned  that  no 
reptile  or  insect  might  disturb  the  grave  or  corpse,  and  Mate  Hawattjk  was  besought 
to  make  the  ghost  happy  during  its  four  days'  journey  until  he  came  within  sight  of 
the  great  dream  drum  above,  where  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  dancing  and  waiting 
for  him.  The  petitioner  begged  that  the  deceased  might  never  look  back  at  the 
world  with  longing  eyes,  or  cause  his  survivors  to  be  forlorn. 

At  the  close  of  the  speech  two  warriors  came  out  to  strike  the  grave  post  and 
count  their  coups.  The  first  was  James  Black-cloud  (Apisaniikwut),  who  first  re- 
peated what  his  parents  had  taught  him  and  told  of  his  power  derived  from  the  sun 
which  helped  him  come  through  the  Civil  War  alive  after  killing  six  of  the  enemy. 
Accordingly  six  marks  were  made  on  the  grave  board  that  bore  the  inverted  totem 
of  the  deceased  and  a  present  of  calico  was  made  him  which  he  handed  over  to  a 
relative.  Next  came  Charles  Apatakesik,  who  told  of  his  deeds  in  the  late  war.  He 
had  slain  four  of  the  enemy,  one  of  whom  was  an  officer;  he  had  also  killed  a  private 
with  a  shovel. 

After  these  speeches,  the  dream  drum  was  beaten  and  the  corpse  was  lifted  up, 
pushed  through  an  open  window  in  the  cabin  and  was  carried  to  the  cemetery.  A 
short  speech  was  made  to  erase  the  memory  of  the  new  made  grave  from  the  minds 
of  the  living.  As  soon  as  this  was  over,  the  dead  man's  brother  members  of  the 
dreamers  started  up  the  drum,  beating  a  lively  measure  in  behalf  of  the  deceased, 
as  if  he  was  already  dancing  and  enjoying  himself  in  his  celestial  home.' 

For  those  who  are  drowned  or  die  in  the  forest  and  whose  bodies  are 
never  recovered,  there  is  a  special  ceremony  held  in  the  medicine  lodge  a 
year  later,  but  the  funeral  rites  mentioned  in  this  paper  are  not  employed. 
The  precise  nature  of  this  ceremony  has  not  yet  been  learned. 

The  evidence  gathered  on  the  rites  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  is  conflicting, 
according  to  William  Jones,  but  the  accounts  of  Marston  '  and  Forysth  ^  are 
exceedingly  close  to  those  of  the  Menomini  in  every  detail.  Presumably, 
the  two  latter  writers  had  their  information  from  the  Sauk,  who  were  more 
intimate  with  the  Menomini  than  were  the  Fox.  Mourning  customs  are 
unlike  those  of  the  Menomini.  Although  both  tribes  take  no  care  of  the 
person  and  assume  a  forlorn  appearance,  the  resemblance  ceases  there. 
The  Menomini  have  no  adoption  ceremony  to  end  the  period;  but  there  is 
a  parallelism  in  the  raising  of  a  new  member  to  the  position  held  by  the 
deceased  in  the  Mitawin,  the  novice  becoming  a  nominal  relative  to  the 
relations  of  the  deceased.      We  find  this  feature  more  highly  developed 

1  Marston,  172,  et.  .seq. 

2  Forsyth,  206,  et.  seq. 
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among  a  small  esoteric  religious  society,  mentioned  by  Jones  as  existing  in 
the  remnants  of  the  Old  Black  Hawk  band,  who  incidentally,  had  much  to 
do  with  the  Menomini  during  the  Black  Hawk  war.  Still,  even  in  this  case, 
the  resemblance  is  not  absolute.  The  P'ox  who  is  adopted,  is  taken  in  more 
as  a  relative  than  as  member  of  the  society;  the  Menomini  rather  as  a 
member  of  the  society  than  as  a  relative. 

In  addition  many  of  the  beliefs  of  the  Fox  '  concerning  the  hereafter 
and  the  journey  of  the  soul  to  the  Elysian  Fields  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  Menomini.  Further  data  on  the  subject  would  be  of  great 
interest.  The  Sauk,^  however,  have  a  conception  of  the  future  in  no  way 
differing  from  that  of  the  Menomini.  The  Woodland  Potawatomi  share 
some  of  these  concepts. 

Externally,  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Winnebago^  are  very  close  to  those 
of  the  Menomini,  excepting  of  course,  that  the  Menomini  have  no  reciprocal 
clan  burial  functions. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  outward  features  of  the  ceremonial 
have  probably  been  borrowed  by  the  Winnebago  from  their  Algonkin  neigh- 
bors, particularly  the  Menomini,  with  whom  they  were  in  constant  close 
contact.  The  arrangement  of  the  body  is  the  same  and  the  use  of  red  paint 
on  the  face  of  the  corpse  to  signify  happiness  in  exchanging  life  on  this 
sphere  for  that  of  another,  is  explained  in  the  same  way  by  both  tribes  and 
both  tribes  have  the  custom  of  stepping  over  the  grave  after  the  corpse  has 
been  lowered  into  it.  Among  the  Menomini,  this  is  done  only  by  the  chief 
mourner,  but  among  the  W^innebago  all  those  present  perform  the  rite. 
The  Menomini  give  a  logical  explanation  for  their  performances  by  stating 
that  it  is  to  confuse  the  ghost  so  that  it  may  not  return  home;  the  Winne- 
bago give  a  less  coherent  reason.  The  taking  of  the  corpse  through  the  rear 
of  the  lodge  is  noted  by  Kohl  among  the  Ojibway ;  by  Lowie  among  the  Crow ; 
and  Le  Jeune  among  the  Montagnais. 

The  Menomini  lack  the  four  days'  wake  of  their  Siouan  neighbors  and 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  departure  of  the  chief  mourner  after  step- 
ping over  the  grave,  the  warriors  begin  to  count  their  coups.  A  misstate- 
ment by  one  of  them  would  be  recognized  by  his  auditors  and  would  redound 
to  his  discredit,  but  wouhl  not  hurt  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  as  among  the 
Winnebago.  The  warriors  also  count  coup  on  the  grave  post  for  each  brave 
deed  as  is  also  true  of  the  other  tribe.  The  mourning  period  among  both 
tribes  is  the  same;  but  the  customs  and  taboos  seem  to  be  different.  A 
fuller  account  of  the  Winnebago  rites  is  desirable  before  more  definite 
comparisons  can  be  made. 

»  Forsyth.  208. 

'  Marston,  184,  et.  seq. 

«  Lamere  and  Radln,  437. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  most  of  these  customs  extend  as  far  west- 
ward as  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  where  there  are  many  parallels  to 
be  found  among  the  Plains-Ojibway  and  Plains-Cree. 
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COSMOLOGY  AND  MEDICINE  BUNDLES. 

General  Concepts  of  the  Universe. 

According  to  one  of  the  oldest  beliefs  of  the  Menomini,  the  universe  is 
divided  into  two  portions  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  earth 
which  lies  between.  These  are  the  regions  above,  inhabited  by  the  good 
gods,  and  the  regions  below,  the  lair  of  the  evil  gods ;  each  of  the  two  regions 
is  again  subdivided  into  four  tiers  and  in  these  strata  dwell  various  strong 
powers.  The  powers  above  are  under  a  supreme  God,  Mate  Hawatuk, 
who  resides  in  the  topmost  stratum.  He  is  the  nominal  head  of  the  universe, 
although  he  rarely  figures  in  actual  worship,  for  more  attention  is  paid  to  his 
underlings  who  come  in  direct  contact  with  mankind.  In  some  later  cere- 
monies, such  as  the  dream  dance,  he  is  of  much  more  importance,  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  influence  of  missionary  teachings.  Mate  Hawatilk  is  the 
creator  of  the  world  and  all  its  inhabitants. 

The  basic  principle  of  Menomini  religion  is,  and  apparently  always  has 
been,  the  struggle  between  two  opposing  forces:  the  good  and  the  bad. 
Sometimes  the  balance  falls  in  favor  of  one,  sometimes  of  the  other.  The 
Indian,  as  a  rule,  desires  the  g'^cd  to  prevail,  and  so,  with  sacrifice  and  prayer, 
he  aids  the  benign  forces  to  overthrow  the  evil.  In  consideration  of  this 
assistance  the  good  spirits  have,  in  times  gone  by,  made  and  turned  over  to 
mankind  different  tokens  of  their  good  will  in  the  shape  of  sundry  medicine 
bundles  of  various  sorts  to  help  them  succeed  in  living  on  "this  earth," 
and  in  addition  have  given  them,  through  Ma'nabus,  a  certain  amount  of 
dominion  over  disease,  provided  they  render  proper  ceremonies  and  sacri- 
fices to  their  benefactors  in  return. 

Beneath  the  tier  in  which  Miitc  Hawatuk  resides  comes  another,  still  in 
the  ether  above  the  air,  in  which  his  servants,  the  thunderbirds,  dwell. 
The  thunderers  existed  long  before  the  Menomini  themselves,  for  several  of 
the  original  animals  who  became  men  to  form  the  tribe  were  thunderbirds. 
They  are  friendly  to  mankind  and  the  Indians  feel  ill  at  ease  when  their 
voices  are  not  heard  for  a  long  time,  for  the  thunderers  bring  rain  to  the 
earth.  When  the  rumbling  of  thunder  finally  comes,  the  Indians  are  de- 
lighted and  say: — 

"Hai!  Mudje'kiwis  tanitftm!" 
"Hai!  Mudje'kiwis  is  heard!" 
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The  eldest  son  is  always  nicknamed  Mudje'kiwis  in  their  honor  and  it  is 
well  known  that  thunderers  often  come  to  earth  and  are  bom  as  men.^  The 
real  name  of  Mudje'kiwis,  the  thunderer,  is  Wickano,  according  to  some 
informants. 

Long  ago,  two  minor  thunderers,  Kewtita'wapeo  (Rolling  Eyes,  or  "Look 
Around")  and  Pawe'kon^  (Moulting  Feathers)  were  sent  down  to  earth  by  their  chief 
to  obtain  tobacco  which  the  thunderbirds  crave,  but  cannot  get  in  their  heavenly 
home.  The  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  obtained  was  for  some  of  their  number  to 
come  down  and  be  born  of  women  in  human  shape.  The  two  thunders  traveled  all 
over  the  world  looking  for  a  tribe  of  men  sufficiently  brave  and  honorable,  and  women 
of  great  virtue,  to  honor,  and  at  last  they  came  to  the  Menomini.  Just  then,  the 
lesser  of  the  two,  Pawe'kon6,  discovered  that  he  had  left  some  valuable  behind  and 
asked  his  comrade  to  wait  while  he  went  to  fetch  it.  Kewuta'wapeo  promised,  but 
soon  grew  tired  and  began  to  look  over  the  Menomini  people.  He  was  immensely 
pleased  with  them,  and,  forgetting  his  promise,  entered  the  body  of  a  woman  and 
made  her  pregnant.- 

When  Pawe'kon6  returned,  he  was  sad  to  find  himself  deserted,  and  when  he 
could  not  find  his  comrade  he  flew  away  and  entered  some  woman  of  a  distant  tribe. 
When  these  thunderers  grew  up  it  was  discovered  by  degrees,  through  signs  who 
they  were.  They  cured  the  sick,  and  helped  the  people  in  all  manner  of  ways> 
asking  only  a  fee  of  tobacco,  though  they  sometimes  accepted  other  gifts.  When 
one  of  them  had  received  his  wages,  he  would  cast  the  tobacco  in  the  fire  crying  to 
his  relatives  above,  "Hau!  Take  this  tobacco.  I  transfer  it  to  you.  This  is  what 
you  sent  us  on  earth  for."  ^ 

Such  thunder  men  are  born  today  and  still  often  bear  the  names,  "  Look 
Around,"  or,  "  Moulting  Feathers."  Though  they  are  in  reality  thunderers, 
they  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  that  totem,  but,  hke  ordinary  children,  to 
the  totem  of  their  supposed  earthly  father. 

When  the  story  of  the  thunderers  was  told  by  one  old  man,  it  was  custom- 
ary for  him  to  exhibit  some  birchbark  records,  reminders  of  their  visit,  said 
to  have  been  made  and  kept  by  them.  They  were  obtained  from  this  old 
man  who  had  inherited  them  from  his  father  and  they  could  be  traced 
back  as  far  as  his  father's  grandfather,  beyond  which  there  was  no  record. 

In  Fig.  6a,  we  have  a  representation  of  the  village  of  the  thunderers  in 
the  sky.  Continuing  from  right  to  left  we  find  in  b,  Wickano,  the  leader  of 
the  thunderers,  c,  his  powerful  wind  which  he  controls,  and  d  his  clouds. 
e  shows  Wickano  at  his  resting  place  on  a  great  rock.  /  is  one  of  Wickano 's 
associates,  and  g  is  the  water  (rain)  which  belongs  to  them,  h  is  again 
Wickano;  i  is  a  tornado  or  whirlwind;  j  is  the  fog  or  clouds  behind  which  the 

1  Mr.  Harrington  tells  me  that  the  Delaware  have  skoliar  beliefs  concerning  people  who 
are  in  league  with  the  thiinders  or  who  are  their  children. 

2  A  similar  story  is  found  among  the  Iowa. 

'  Haul  kitanasin  amnine'muon  ai6m  na'nemau  Ini  kai'yis  pic6  anosfiya!  Compar© 
with  the  myth  of  the  origin  of  the  clans  (p.  8). 
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thunderers  stalk  their  prey;  while  k  represents  their  quarry,  a  thunderer  in 
the  act  of  pouncing  upon  one  of  the  evil  serpents  which  the  thunderers  eat. 
A  song  accompanies  this  bark.     It  had  to  be  sung  when  the  bark  was 
exhibited  and  tobacco  had  to  be  sacrificed: — 

Anakwiit  usawatukeau     usmonatowean. 
Oh  cloud!  you  that  are  god     animal  like. 

The  second  bark  (Fig.  7)  is  read  as  follows : —  a-b  is  an  anthropomorphic 
thunderer  at  its  resting  place;  c  is  Wickano  exhibiting  his  power  over  the 
lightning,  scattering  it  through  the  heavens;  d,  e,  f,  g,  k,  represent  the 
power  of  the  thunderers  over  terrible  winds  and  rain.  The  large  bird  at  / 
leads  the  storms  forth,  but  his  assistants  follow  to  rake  and  wash  the  earth 
and  afterwards  wipe  away  the  mist,  g  and  h  are  hail  and  rain  descending 
at  the  will  of  the  thunderers.  i  is  the  thunderer  ordering  the  terrible  whirl- 
wind (j)  to  cease;  a  rainbow  appears  above  him.  kisa.  great  tree,  a  resting 
place  for  the  thunderers  to  sit  and  peer  from  to  see  if  any  evil  monster  lies 
in  their  path.  I  to  p  show  the  thunderers  traveling  in  company,  and  q  is 
their  leader. 

The  song  for  this  bark  is : — 

Awau    uspemoneytjn     usmanatuwean 

Vapour     I  do  walk  with     animal  like  (with  thunder  power) 

Fig.  8  shows  Wickano  as  a  man  on  earth,  hearing  instructions  from  the 
gods  and  receiving  the  power  of  the  lightning  and  rain  in  a  vision.  He  is 
shown  holding  rain,  lightning,  and  wind  in  his  hands.  The  dividing  lines 
are  rain  falling  in  torrents.  A  wigwam  where  all  destructive  forces  are 
kept  until  needed  by  the  thunderers  is  shown  near  the  end.  The  song  for 
this  bark  is: — 

Takame'sao     usawtitukean 
Takame'sao  ^    he  is  a  god 

It  is  said  that  these  barks  were  kept  by  their  owner  in  one  of  the  war 
ceremonies.  They  were  also  used  to  instruct  people  in  the  lore  of  the 
thunderers.  Hoffman  (p.  106)  mentions  his  belief  that  the  barks  found 
among  the  Menomini  reflect  Ojibway  influence,  and  he  is  probably  right. 
The  chief  thunderers  are  arranged  in  the  western  heavens  in  a  row.  In 
the  center  is  their  leader  Mudje'kiwis  or  Wickano;  to  the  south  of  him 
are  Wapina'makiu  (White  Thunder)  and  Sawinii'ma'kiu  (Red  or  Yellow 
Thunder) ;  to  the  north  are  Miikomais  "  The  inventor  of  hail,"  and  Wi'si- 


>  A  personal  name  among  the  thunderers. 
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kapeo,  "  the  stationary  bird."  The  last  two  are  seldom  seen,  but  when  they 
come  they  bring  cold  and  storms.  Wi'sikapeo  particularly,  brings  trouble 
and  danger.  These  are  the  five  great  thunderers,  the  others  are  all  of  lesser 
rank.     Mitcino'ski  Ina'ni"  is  the  father  of  the  thunderers. 

The  thunderbirds  are  not  often  seen,  especially  since  the  advent  of  the 
white  man,  who  would  be  so  irreverent  as  to  try  to  catch  them  and  exhibit 
them  in  cages ;  but  when  visible,  they  are  particularly  good  omens  to  those 
who  glimpse  them.  As  has  been  said,  their  nests  are  built  on  masses  of  rock 
which  float  tier  upon  tier  in  the  western  sky.  Their  eggs  hatch  in  July  and 
the  thunderstorms  so  prone  to  occur  at  that  season  are  due  to  the  activity 
of  the  young  birds  in  learning  to  fly.  When  it  is  known  that  the  thunderers 
are  out  hunting,  the  pious  Menomini  offers  up  tobacco,  scattering  it  outdoors 
for  them. 

As  the  elder  brothers  of  the  Indians,  the  thunderers  are  always  active 
in  their  behalf,  slaying  the  evil  snakes  from  the  underworld  whenever  they 
dare  to  appear  on  the  surface.  If  they  did  not  do  this  these  snakes  would 
overrun  the  earth,  devouring  mankind.  There  are  some  good  snakes,  but 
woe  to  them  if  they  are  seen  by  the  thunderers,  for,  in  their  zeal  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Indians,  they  never  spare  any  serpent.  Whenever  dark  clouds 
gather  and  pass  low  over  the  earth,  the  thunderers  hide  behind  them, 
peeping  through  for  their  enemies.  Anon  a  roll  of  thunder  caused  by  their 
hoarse  scteams  is  heard;  and  the  accompanying  flash  of  lightning  is  the 
gleam  shot  from  the  piercing  eyes  of  the  hunting  birds.  In  their  claws  they 
bear  stone  balls  which  they  discharge  with  unerring  aim  at  the  evil  snakes.^ 

As  has  been  noted  above,  sometimes  one  of  the  birds  will  invisibly  enter 
the  womb  of  a  woman,  and  cause  her  to  become  pregnant.  At  length  she 
gives  birth  to  a  boy.  The  woman  and  her  husband  usually  believe  them- 
selves the  actual  parents  of  this  child  until  they  learn  through  some  sign  of 
his  supernatural  origin.  The  child  usually  shows  this  by  his  actions.  He 
does  not  care  to  play  with  other  boys;  instead  he  soon  tires  of  their  sports, 
and,  slipping  off  by  himself,  is  seen  to  gaze  thoughtfully  at  the  western 
sky,  his  ancient  home.  Often  he  is  able  to  prophesy  rain  with  accuracy, 
because  coming  from  above,  he  has  inherited  the  knowledge  of  overhead 
affairs. 

When  his  earthly  parents  learn  these  things  they  make  haste  to  consult 
the  local  seer  who  confirms  their  suspicions.  Following  his  instructions, 
they  prepare  a  war  club  ^  for  the  child  to  keep  by  him  always.     This  club 


>  Although  the  Iroquois  seem  to  have  conceived  of  the  thunder  as  a  man  rather  than  a 
bird,  many  of  their  concomitant  beliefs,  especially  those  concerning  the  war  against  the  snakes, 
were  identical.     Cf.  Converse,  39,  et  seq. 

»  The  writer  has  collected  war  clubs  with  similar  data  from  the  Potawatoml  and  suspects 
that  similar  specimens  seen  among  the  Ojibway  are  kept  for  this  reason. 
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may  be  either  of  practical  size  or  very  tiny,  the  supernatural  power  animat- 
ing it  always  being  the  same.  Again,  they  may  make  a  lacrosse  bat  (or 
both  the  club  and  the  bat)  for  him,  for  lacrosse  is  the  special  property  and 
delight  of  the  thunderers,  for  whom  their  protege  must  cause  a  game  to  be 
played  at  least  once  a  year.  Such  a  spirit  child  must  never  be  harshly 
spoken  to  by  anyone  lest  the  thunderer  who  animates  him  be  offended  and 
leave  the  body  of  the  little  one  for  its  home  in  the  western  sky.  When  the 
child  has  grown  to  a  man's  estate  less  care  need  be  used,  for  his  earthly 
mind  will  then  have  more  sense  and  will  prevail  over  his  thunder  spirit. 

The  thunderbirds  have  control  over  war,  and  it  was  through  them  that 
the  war  bundle  was  given  by  the  sun  and  the  morningstar  to  the  Menomini. 
Because  of  their  friendliness,  figures  of  the  thunderbirds  themselves,  or 
rather  their  relations,  the  eagles,  are  placed  on  the  woven  bags  owned  by  the 
women  as  a  sign  of  respect  and  as  a  prayer  for  their  protection. 

The  next  tier  in  descending  order  is  in  the  highest  heavens,  but  the 
inhabitants  breathe  actual  air.  Here  dwell  Ma'nuseu,  the  sacred  swan,  and 
the  golden  eagles,  birds  of  the  loftiest  flight.  These  are  servants  of  the 
thunderbirds  and  their  earthly  representatives.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  ob- 
tain the  plumes  of  thunderers,  the  feathers  of  the  golden  or  bald  eagle  are 
worn,  by  warriors  who  have  won  the  right  to  do  so  through  their  brave 
deeds,  because  of  the  connection  of  these  birds  with  the  thunder  war  gods. 
Below  the  golden  eagles  come  the  more  ordinary  birds  of  the  air.  The 
chief  of  these  are  the  bald  eagles,  and  they  are  in  turn  servants  of  the 
golden  eagles  and  the  thunderers. 

So  too,  is  the  vulture  (Opaskwusiu)  though  his  head  was  made  bare  and 
foul-smelling  by  Ma'nabus  as  punishment.  The  great  hero  was  hunting 
one  day  when  he  caught  the  vulture  in  the  very  act  of  thrusting  his  head 
in  the  bowels  of  a  dead  horse.  "  Disgusting  creature,"  he  cried,  "  may  your 
head  remain  in  the  place  you  have  chosen  to  put  it  until  the  carcass  rots 
away."  As  Ma'nabus  had  commanded,  so  it  fell  about.  The  vulture's 
head  was  caught  in  the  bowels  of  the  horse,  and  he  was  unable  to  withdraw 
it  until  the  flesh  had  decayed.  The  feathers  were  rotted  from  the  vulture's 
head  by  the  same  process  and  it  has  remained  bald  and  ill-smelling  to  this 
day.^ 

Side  by  side  with  the  belief  in  the  four  tiers  of  heaven  and  their  occupants 
occurs  another  which  is  possibly  not  so  old,  but  which  may  be  a  fragment  of 
a  less  definite  and  formal  popular  religion  which  was  once  in  vogue.     The 


1  There  is  another  and  more  common  version  of  this  myth  in  which  Ma'nabus  turns 
himself  into  a  dead  elk  in  order  to  entrap  the  buzzard  who  has  injured  him.  The  myth  is 
also  found  among  the  Ojibway  of  Wisconsin  and  Manitoba. 
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belief  is  as  follows:  A  huge  metallic  cylinder  stretches  from  the  center  of 
heaven  to  the  earth.  At  the  top  of  this  cylinder  are  four  dignitaries  who 
grant  wishes  to  such  extraordinarily  fortunate  dreamers  as  are  able  to 
ascend  through  the  cylinder  to  them  during  the  course  of  their  vision.  The 
success  of  the  dreamer  who  does  not  reach  them  may  be  gauged  by  the 
height  that  he  succeeded  in  attaining. 

The  four  gods  are:  Minisi'no-hawjitiik,  the  red  war  god,  who  sits  in  the 
east,  and  three  ordinary  deities  called  Iniin-hawiitukuk,  who  are  judges  of  the 
dead.  When  a  woman  is  pregnant  the  spirit  of  her  unborn  child  will  often 
leave  her  body  and  entering  the  tube  ascend  until  it  reaches  the  four  gods. 
Minisi-no'hawatuk  seizes  the  spirit,  looks  at  it,  and  prophesies  its  career,  its 
victories  in  war,  and  its  age  at  death,  granting  it  a  fixed  number  of  years  of 
life.  He  then  assigns  to  one  of  the  Iniin-hawtitukuk  the  duty  of  watching 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy,  and  to  avenge  the  child  should  it  be 
slain  before  the  time  appointed.  This  belief  may  be  derived  from  one  of  the 
neighboring  tribes,  but  information  is  lacking.^ 

Among  the  Powers  Above  are  the  sun  and  moon.  The  sun  is  the  great 
patron  of  war.  He  it  was  who  commanded  morningstar  and  the  thunder- 
birds  to  give  the  war  bundles  to  mankind  and  his  power  also  makes  these 
strong.  In  his  honor  battles  are  fought  and  scalps  taken.  He  grants  long 
life  to  those  so  successful  as  to  win  his  patronage.  Those  who  dreamt  of  the 
sun  used  to  roach  the  hair  and  wore  a  brass  collar,  or  a  beaded  rope  about 
the  neck  to  symbolize  its  rays,^  or  a  figure  of  the  sun  suspended  over  the 
chest.^  Probably  the  sun  was  originally  the  head  of  the  Powers  Above  and 
Mate  Hawatuk  is  but  a  modern  development  of  the.  old  idea,  through  mis- 
sionary influence.^ 

Among  other  instances  lending  support  to  my  theory,  I  cite  only  the 
testimony  of  Father  Andre,  Jesuit  Missionary  to  the  Menomini: — 

When  I  arrived  among  them  at  the  end  of  April,  1673,  I  gathered  all  the  most 
notable  persons,  to  inform  them  of  my  intention  in  visiting  them.  I  also  asked  them 
what  was  meant  by  a  picture  of  the  sun  that  one  of  them  had  painted  on  a  piece  of 
board.  This  picture  was  tied  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  which  was  also  painted  in  the 
brightest  colors;  and  on  this  pole,  at  the  height  of  a  man,  was  suspended  a  sheaf  of 

»  A  somewhat  similar  belief  which  seems  less  definite  and  formal  than  that  of  the  Meno- 
mini. seems  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Ojibway  (Kohl,  139-140,  et.  seq.)  but  the  reference 
Is  in  this  instance  to  a  single  dream  and  may  not  indicate  a  universal  concept  among  the  tribe. 
Since  penning  the  above  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  concept  is  an  old  one  among  the 
Menomini  and  not  incompatible  with  the  other  beliefs. 

Mr.  Harrington  says  the  tube  idea  corresponds  with  some  features  of  the  mescal  cult 
doctrine. 

»  Fig.  24. 

»  Fig.  1. 

«  The  Sim  was  looked  upon  as  the  supreme  God  or  a  powerful  deity  by  the  O'jlbway 
(Copway,  (a).  30).  Potawatoml  (Blair,  291),  and  Ottawa  (Perrot,  48.  footnote  163). 
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small  cedar  sticks,  cut  so  as  to  serve  as  floats  for  the  nets  that  are  used  in  catching 
sturgeon,  like  the  pieces  of  cork  that  are  fastened  to  all  kinds  of  nets  in  France.  I 
therefore  asked  for  what  purpose  they  had  set  up  this  sort  of  votive  offering.  They 
replied  that  it  was  a  sacrifice  —  or  rather,  to  use  the  proper  expression  in  their 
language,  "an  exhortation"  —  which  they  had  made  to  the  sun,  to  entreat  it  to  have 
pity  upon  them.  As  they  believed  that  the  sun  was  the  master  of  life  and  of  fishing,  the 
dispenser  of  all  things,^  they  begged  it  to  send  the  sturgeon  into  their  river,  and  to 
make  their  fishing  prosperous.  They  added  that  they  had  long  been  expecting  the 
sturgeon  in  their  river  and  feared  that  they  would  not  come  to  it.  In  fact,  they  had 
reason  to  apprehend  this,  for  the  sturgeon  had  already  entered  the  Pechetik  ^  river 
and  that  of  Oukatoum,'  which  are  farther  from  the  lake  than  is  the  river  of  the 
Maloumines.*  After  disabusing  them  of  the  idea  which  they  had  of  the  sun,  and 
explaining  to  them  in  a  few  words  the  principal  points  of  our  Faith,  I  asked  them 
whether  they  would  consent  to  my  removing  the  picture  of  the  sun,  and  replacing  it 
by  the  image  of  Jesus  crucified.  They  replied,  all  together  and  repeatedly,  that  they 
consented;  and  that  they  believed  that  God  was  the  master  of  all  things.  It  was 
already  late  when  they  gave  me  this  assurance  of  their  good  will;  this  did  not  prevent 
me  from  taking  advantage  of  their  favorable  state  of  mind,  and  I  put  my  crucifix  in 
the  place  of  the  picture  of  the  sun.  On  the  following  morning,  sturgeon  entered  the 
river,  in  such  great  abundance  that  these  poor  people  were  delighted,  and  all  said  to 
me:  "Now  we  see  very  well  that  the  Spirit  who  has  made  all  is  the  one  who  feeds  us. 
Take  courage;  teach  us  to  pray,  so  that  we  may  never  feel  hunger.* 

Of  the  Potawatomi,  long  neighbors  and  friends  of  the  Menomini,  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Metzdorf  states: 

They  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  Kilchi  Manito,  the  creator  and  benefactor  of 
all  mankind;  they  honor  and  adore  him  in  the  sun,  and  therefore  they  call  him  Kisis, 
which  means  "the  sun"  or  " month. "^ 

When  the  Potawatomi  were  located  at  Green  Bay  (1665)  Perrot  smoked 
the  calumet  with  their  chiefs,  who  said  to  him:  "  Thou  art  one  of  the  chief 
spirits  since  thou  usest  iron;  it  is  for  thee  to  rule  and  protect  all  men. 
Praised  be  the  sun,  who  has  instructed  thee  and  sent  thee  to  our  country."  '^ 

The  moon  is  less  powerful  than  the  sun.  It  is  a  poor  thing  to  dream  of, 
though  it  is  not  evil.  Dreamers  who  see  it  try  to  break  their  fast  and  dream 
again.  If  the  moon  persists  in  appearing,  as  it  often  does,  it  must  be  ac- 
cepted. It  brings  long  life,  but  life  that  will  end  in  misery.  People  having 
the  moon  for  a  patron  are  strong  when  it  is  full,  and  weak  and  sickly  when 
it  is  on  the  wane. 


1  The  italics  are  mine. 

»  Peshtlgo. 

5  Oconto  (Oka'to',  place  of  pike) 

*  Menominee  River. 

s  Jesuit  Relations,  58,  274. 

«  Blair,  2,  291. 

'  Perrot.  1,  309. 
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In  the  eastern  sky  dwells  morningstar,  often  personified  as  a  man  of 
large  stature,  with  an  enormous  mouth.  Morningstar  frequently  appears 
to  young  men  in  their  dreams  with  promises  of  strength  and  success.  He, 
too,  has  influence  in  martial  affairs,  and  with  the  sun,  was  one  of  the  joint 
donors  of  the  war  bundle  through  the  thunderbirds.  In  the  east  also  dwells 
a  family  of  virtuous  sisters,  four  in  number.  These  were  mortal  females 
upon  whom  immortality  was  conferred  by  the  overhead  beings  as  a  reward 
for  their  good  and  virtuous  lives.  They  are  the  especial  patrons  of  women 
and  girls,  as  the  thunderbirds  are  patrons  of  men  and  boys.  They  too 
sometimes  enter  the  bodies  of  women  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  reborn  in 
memory  of  their  earthly  existence.  As  has  been  described  in  another  place 
(p.  57)  they  are  the  possessors  of  the  female  shinney  game  which  must  be 
played  at  least  once  a  year  for  those  who  are  animated  by  them.  Red  is 
their  favorite  color  and  when  a  red  sunrise  illumines  the  eastern  horizon  it 
is  known  that  they  are  enjoying  their  favorite  game.^  To  the  south  there  is 
another  set  of  four  sisters  who  have  charge  of  the  bowl  and  dice.  These  too, 
are  very  influential,  and  often  animate  women,  who  are  obliged  to  give 
the  dice  game  in  their  honor.  Each  of  these  sisters  is  dressed  in  a  color 
peculiar  to  herself,  and  women  have  these  colors  in  mind  when  they  orna- 
ment their  garments  with  colored  ribbon  applique  work. 

The  Powers  Below  reside  in  four  tiers  under  the  earth,  in  the  lowest  of 
which  lies  Waia'bskinit  Awa'se,  the  white  bear,  who  is  the  supreme  leader  of 
the  Underneath  Gods,  and  whose  servant  is  a  naked  bear.  Next  comes  the 
underground  panther  who  lives  nearer  the  earth.  His  servant  is  a  white 
beaver.  Then  there  is  a  white  deer  whose  servant  is  a  black  cat,  and  last, 
the  horned  snake  whose  servant  is  a  dog. 

The  horned  snake  is  the  best  known  of  these  evil  animals  ^  because  he  is 
nearest  to,  and  consequently  most  frequently  seen  on,  the  earth.  The 
great  horned  serpents,  or  as  they  are  more  often  called,  Misikinu'bikuk, 
"hairy  snakes,"  are  gigantic  reptiles  with  bodies  of  the  usual  form,  but  cov- 
ered with  black  or  golden  scales,  while  on  their  hairy  heads  grow  stag-like 
horns.  They  seek  to  destroy  man,  and  come  above  the  ground  to  search 
for  him  whenever  they  dare,  but  in  this  effort  they  are  rarely  successful, 
owing  to  their  relentless  enemies,  the  thunderbirds.  For  a  Menomini  to  see 
one  of  these  snakes  in  his  waking  hours  is  a  bad  sign,  perhaps  foretelling 
death  in  his  family;  to  see  one  in  a  dream  is  an  evil  omen  and  the  dreamer, 
if  he  has  been  fasting  for  a  vision,  should  at  once  break  his  fast  and  start 


'  This  belief  Is  also  found  among  the  Potawatoml  fW)m  whom  the  writer  has  collected  a 
shinney  stick  with  similar  information. 

»  Cf.  Iroquois  (Converse,  41-43)  for  very  similar  beliefs.  The  native  drawing  shown 
on  p.  43,  closely  resembles  Menomini  pictures  of  the  monster. 
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it  a  second  time.  Should  he  accept  the  vision,  he  becomes  possessed  of 
the  maUgn  powers  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft. 

A  sorcerer  often  claims  to  possess  a  scale  or  a  portion  of  the  flesh  of  one 
of  these  serpents  which  he  keeps  carefully  hidden  in  one  of  his  medicine  bags 
to  use  in  practising  witchcraft.  It  is  well  known  to  the  Menomini  that  iso- 
lated and  lonely  hills,  ponds,  swamps,  or  sloughs,  are  apt  to  be  the  homes  of 
these  monsters.  The  sorcerer  is  enabled  to  have  interviews  with  the  Misi- 
kinu'bikuk  through  certain  medicines  revealed  in  dreams.  He  seeks  out  a 
likely  spot,  makes  an  offering  of  tobacco,  and  sings  a  prayer,  which  is  carried 
by  the  incense  of  the  burning  tobacco  to  the  object  of  his  supplication. 
Presently  the  serpent  appears  and  allows  the  sorcerer  to  remove  portions 
of  his  flesh,  but  the  only  kind  of  knife  that  will  prove  effective  in  cutting  out 
the  flesh  to  be  used  by  the  sorcerer  is  one  made  of  cedar;  iron  or  steel  knives 
having  no  effect  on  the  flesh  of  Misikinu'bikuk.  The  cedar  knife  has  great 
magic  powers,  for  Ma'niibus  used  such  a  knife  in  his  warlike  exploits.  The 
snake  feels  no  pain  at  having  portions  cut  from  his  body  and  is  amply  re- 
warded by  the  offering  of  tobacco. 

Some  of  the  horned  snakes  possess  wings  and  can  fly  through  the  air. 
They  can  also  move  about  underground.  Some  are  benevolent  to  mankind; 
but  the  thunderbirds  destroy  alike  the  good  and  the  bad,  pouncing  upon  all 
they  find  and  bearing  them  away  to  their  nests  to  devour.  This  is  a  fact 
known  to  the  Menomini  because  in  former  times  one  of  their  tribe  was  borne 
away  to  a  nest  of  the  thunderbirds  in  the  western  heavens,  from  whence  he 
managed  to  escape  and  bring  back  tales  of  what  he  had  seen. 

Objects  used  for  necromancy  are  often  marked  with  a  crude  outline 
drawing  of  the  horned  snake.  Thus  horned  serpents  are  scratched,  carved, 
or  painted  on  the  rattles  and  other  paraphernalia  of  sorcerers,  or  woven  in 
fabric  bags  used  to  hold  their  medicine.  The  horned  snakes  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  Menomini  folklore.  Two  stories  collected  by  the  writer 
refer  to  the  kidnaping  of  human  beings  to  whom  the  snakes  had  taken  a 
fancy.  Persons  so  kidnaped  eventually  turned  into  horned  snakes,  an  inci- 
dent likewise  observed  by  the  writer  among  the  myths  of  the  Mohawk 
Iroquois.^  Among  the  Menomini  the  fact  that  these  serpents  are  invulner- 
able to  ordinary  weapons  is  also  brought  out  in  the  myths.  In  one  of  the 
myths  four  horned  snakes  are  mentioned  who  act  as  guardians  of  a  sacred 
beneficient  medicine  existing  beneath  the  water. 

Sacrifice  to  the  Underneath  Powers  is  accomplished  by  burning  tobacco 
and  then  burying  some  more  of  the  weed  with,  perhaps,  some  food  and  goods. 


»  Harrington  adds  the  Shawnee  and  Delaware.     I  have  since  heard  similar  stories  from 
the  Ojibway. 
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Usually  just  a  small  hole  is  made  in  the  ground  with  a  pointed  stick  and 
tobacco  is  placed  in  it  with  the  words:  "You  down  there,  I  send  tobacco 
and  food  for  your  acceptance." 

Besides  the  great  powers  that  have  been  mentioned  there  are  a  host  of 
genii,  goblins,  giants,  and  "strong  powered  beings"  in  the  sky  and  on  the 
earth  itself.  Some  of  these  have  already  been  mentioned,  but  I  shall  refer 
to  them  once  more. 

In  the  north,  whence  the  cold  winds  blow,  there  dwells  at  the  end  of  the 
earth  a  race  of  malevolent  giants  (manupawuk,  singular,  miinupiio)  driven 
there  by  Ma'nabus  because  of  their  desire  to  destroy  mankind.  That 
they  may  not  return  during  his  absence  Ma'nabus  has  made  an  ocean  sepa- 
rating their  country  from  the  rest  of  the  earth  and  mankind.  When  the 
south  winds  blow,  the  odor  of  human  flesh  is  borne  to  their  nostrils  and  they 
attempt  to  wade  the  watery  barrier.  But  it  is  too  deep  even  for  their  mag- 
nificent size,  and  they  soon  give  it  up.  That  they  may  never  swim  to  the 
other  shore,  Ma'nabus  has  thoughtfully  created  gigantic  bloodsuckers  or 
leeches  which  attack  the  giants  and  drive  them  back.  The  Mowaki*^  is 
another  mythical  cannibal  giant  who  dwelt  on  earth  in  the  olden  days. 
In  the  south  there  is  a  race  of  cannibals  who  too  would  only  be  too  glad  to 
devour  the  human  beings  who  inhabit  our  earth,  but  their  country  is  so  warm 
that  should  they  venture  up  north  where  the  human's  dwell,  they  would  die 
of  the  cold. 

The  "wandering  man"  (Petcikunau  naiota,  "Bundle  Carrier,")  is  an 
individual  bearing  a  burden  ceaselessly  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  He 
sometimes  lingers  in  one  locality  for  a  long  time,  and  then  he  may  not  be 
heard  of  again  for  years.  He  rarely  appears  to  anyone  save  to  foretell  mis- 
fortune; but  he  is  not  infrequently  heard  by  travelers  as  he  rustles  along 
through  the  leaves  or  bushes  at  night.  A  gift  of  tobacco  or  liquor  will 
cause  him  to  go  away.  If  he  is  angered,  he  will  pursue  the  person  who  has 
offended  him,  and  even  throw  sticks  at  the  fugitive.  To  be  hit  with  a  stick 
thrown  by  the  "wandering  man"  means  death.  To  defeat  him  in  a 
wrestling  match  is  most  propitious  and  means  long  life  and  happiness. 
Pa'^ka''  is  a  flying  skeleton  of  like  omen,  corresponding  to  the  western 
Ojibway  Pagilk. 

To  hear  a  fox  bark  at  night  foretells  a  death  in  the  family,*  as  does  the 
singing  of  a  whip-poor-will  close  to  the  lodge.     Both  are  messengers  from 
the  evil  powers.     Foxes,  turkeys,  and  owls  may  be  witches  in  disguise. 
The  "little  god  boys"  are  pygmies  who  dwell  particularly  at  "Death's 

I  Marston,  175,  speaks  of  the  belief  in  omens,  bark  of  fox,  etc.,  among  the  Sauk  and  Fox. 
Cf.  Copway,  (a).  38  (Missisauga) .  Among  the  Menomini  many  of  these  superstitions  are 
strongly  brought  out  in  folklore. 
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Door"  on  Lake  Michigan.  They  are  friendly  to  men.  One  of  their  most 
remarkable  qualities  is  the  power  to  pass  through  stone  as  though  it  did  not 
exist.^  Ghosts  often  appear  to  people  in  human  or  animal  shape,  often  as 
birds,  the  turkey  being  not  infrequent. 

Many  curiously  shaped  boulders  and  stones,  called  Je'kob'aiasen  or 
"spirit  rocks"  ^  are  supposed  to  possess  spirits  who  are  able  to  help  or  hurt 
mankind  and  these  are  always  respectfully  addressed  and  offered  tobacco  by 
passersby.  Small  "  spirit  rocks  "  are  often  carried  home  as  household  charms. 
Round  stones,  supposed  to  be  thunderbolts,  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Some  spirit  rocks  are  thought  to  have  the  power  of  speech.  Reverence  for 
these  things  is  impressed  on  all  Menomini  children  at  a  very  early  age.  One 
old  Indian  said  to  me:  "When  I  was  a  child,  my  parents  and  the  old  people 
instructed  me  to  treat  everything,  even  the  rocks,  the  stones,  and  the  little 
creeping  things,  with  reverence,  for  they  are  all  'manitous.'" 

Among  the  spirit  rocks,  copper  may  be  included.  This  is  one  of  the 
strongest  of  strong  powers,  and  is  much  desired  to  ward  off  evil  spirits,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  often  kept  in  bundles  of  the  sacred  sort.  During  the 
winter  of  1911-1912  two  Indians  on  the  Menomini  reservation  were  taken  ill 
arid  a  local  shaman  declared,  after  going  into  a  trance,  that  they  could  only 
be  cured  by  the  use  of  some  fragments  of  copper  to  exorcise  the  bad  spirits, 
and  that  one  cause  of  their  sickness  was  that  the  writer  had  bought  up  most 
of  the  medicine  bundles  which  contained  the  antidote.  They  begged  for 
some  of  it,  through  Mr.  Satterlee,  and  it  was  furnished  them.^  - 

Besides  the  homage  paid  to  the  spirit  rocks,  the  Menomini  frequently 
make  sacrifices  at  hills  and  boiling  springs  in  which  spirits  (usually  white 
bears,  panthers,  or  other  Powers  Below)  are  thought  to  dwell.  I  have 
again  and  again  seen  Indians  stop  to  throw  tobacco  in  the  water  at  some 
spirit  spring,  with  a  muttered  prayer.  In  times  of  trouble  or  sickness,  dogs 
are  killed  and  cast  into  these  fountains  to  appease  the  powers  inhabiting 
them.* 

One  famous  bubbling  spring,  between  Keshena  and  South  Branch, 
on  the  Reservation,  is  said  to  contain  a  white  bear.  Many  years  ago,  when 
the  Menomini  first  came  on  the  reserve,  an  epidemic  was  diagnosed  by  a  seer 
as  having  been  sent  by  the  spring  god,  who  could  only  be  appeased  by  the 
gift  of  the  chief's  medal,  given  him  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

>  I  have  heard  this  statement  from  both  the  Woods  and  Plains-Cree. 

2  There  is  a  weil-lcnown  Algonliin  legend  of  a  man  who  became  a  spirit  rock,  localized 
among  the  Menomini. 

3  The  Ojibway  (Warren,  98)  used  copper  for  similar  purposes. 

<  Cf.  Copway,  (a),  31  in  regard  to  Missisauga  sacrifice  to  the  evil  spirit  under  the  water. 
I  have  seen  western  Ojibway  tobacco  sacrifices  floating  in  the  Assiniboine  River  at  Long 
Plains,  Manitoba. 
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which  was  accordingly  dropped  into  the  water  with  good  results.  To  poke 
a  stick  down  into  one  of  these  springs  and  cause  it  to  spout  up,  is  to  anger 
the  god  within,  a  very  rash  act  indeed.  At  other  places,  especially  under 
hills,  white  panthers,  bears,  or  horned  snakes  live.  On  the  Wolf  River,  at 
Smokey  Falls,  giant  pigs  reside  in  caves  under  the  water,  and  may  be  seen 
from  time  to  time  running  over  the  surface  of  the  river.  At  another  place 
mysterious  horses  appear.  To  this  day  the  Indians  sacrifice  tobacco  at  all 
these  places. 

Of  recent  years,  at  least,  Ma'nabus  has  become  deified  in  the  minds  of 
the  Indians,  doubtless  because  of  missionary  teachings,  and  they  now  con- 
stantly compare  him  with  Christ.  At  an  earlier  date  his  place  as  culture 
hero  was  important,  but  presumably  not  to  the  magnificent  degree  that  it  is 
now.  Ma'nabus  interceded  with  the  Powers  Above  and  Below  for  most 
of  the  benefits  which  mankind  possesses,  and  these  he  transferred  to  the 
people  through  his  brother  Ona^patao.  He  also  righted  many  abuses  on 
earth.  Ma'nabus  has  left  his  people,  but  he  still  lives  and  will  some  day 
return  to  emancipate  them  from  the  white  man's  yoke. 

Ma'nabus  received  the  medicine  lodge  or  mitawin  from  the  Powers  Above 
and  gave  it  to  the  people  as  a  form  of  worship  and  as  a  means  of  destroying 
disease.  The  beliefs  which  I  have  just  recounted  are  older  than  the  incep- 
tion of  the  lodge,  which,  indeed,  is  founded  on  them. 

Future  Life. 

According  to  Naia'to'  wapikineu,  and  several  other  informants,  every 
human  being  is  possessed  of  two  souls.  One,  called  usually  agawetatciuk 
("a  shade  across")  resides  in  the  head.  This  is  the  intellect,  and  after 
death  it  wanders  about  aimlessly,  lingering  about  the  graveyard.  It  is  for 
these  spirits  that  sacrifices  of  food  are  offered.  They  are  ghosts  as  differ- 
entiated from  souls.     They  give  sharp  whistling  cries  after  dark. 

The  soul,  or  tcebai,  dwells  in  the  heart  and  is  the  one  which  travels  to 
the  hereafter.  It  is  the  tcebai  for  which  all  funeral  services  are  held.  I 
have  heard  similar  statements  regarding  the  existence  of  two  souls  from  the 
Plains-Cree  in  Saskatchewan,  but  not  as  yet  from  the  Ojibway. 

The  Menomini  have  a  firm  belief  in  a  future  existence.  When  the  soul 
has  left  the  body  it  travels  westward  toward  the  home  of  Ma'nabus  *  and 
Na'^patao  for  four  days  and  nights.  There  is  only  one  trail,  the  milky  way, 
and  it  is  so  broad  and  plainly  marked  that  it  cannot  be  missed.  Over  it 
travel  the  good  and  bad  alike.     As  it  journeys  along,  at  length  the  spirit 

J  Ojibway,  Kohl.  213;  Warren.  73. 
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comes  to  a  great  strawberry  ^  growing  in  the  trail,  next  the  journeying  soul 
comes  to  a  fountain  of  pure  and  beautiful  water.  The  object  of  these  is  to 
tempt  the  wayfaring  soul  to  break  the  fast  of  purification,  in  which  case  it  is 
not  worthy  to  enter  the  world  of  the  dead. 

At  last  a  swift  river  is  reached,  where  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  is 
the  great  village  of  the  dead,  ruled  over  by  Na^'patao,  brother  of  Ma'nabus. 
The  only  bridge  over  this  stream  is  a  slippery  log  -  which,  though  not  resting 
on  the  water,  sways  with  the  current.  A  huge  dog  guards  the  log,  he  is  the 
great  chief  of  all  earthly  dogs  and  with  him  rests  the  final  decision  as  to 
whether  the  soul  may  attempt  to  cross  over  or  not.  He  never  permits 
a  person  of  evil  life  to  venture  on  the  bridge  nor  will  he  pass  those 
who  in  their  lifetime  have  abused  or  maltreated  dogs  or  wolves.^  If,  how- 
ever, he  is  friendly,  and  permits  the  soul  to  attempt  the  last  passage,  there 
is  still  the  danger  of  slipping  off  the  precarious  bridge,  and  woe  betide  the 
unfortunate  soul  that  loses  its  balance,  for  if  it  falls  in  the  water  it  will  be 
carried  on  downstream  forever  by  the  swift  current.*  The  last  barrier  being 
successfully  passed  and  the  soul  once  safely  arrived  on  the  other  shore,  all 
the  old  inhabitants  seem  to  know  of  its  arrival  and  pour  out  of  the  village 
of  the  dead  with  shouts  of  welcome,  and  words  of  congratulation  on  its  safe 
arrival.  The  soul  is  escorted  up  to  the  village  where  all  is  happiness  and 
eternal  feasting  and  lacrosse  playing.  Everyone  is  radiantly  clad  and  the 
faces  of  all  are  brilliantly  painted  with  Vermillion.  There  is  neither  war, 
nor  pestilence,  nor  want,  nor  sorrow  in  that  land. 

Another  account  has  it  that  when,  on  the  fourth  day  after  death,  the  soul 
reaches  the  hereafter,  or  Na'^patao's  country,  Na^patao  is  informed,  and  sends 
his  servant  (skaupawis)  to  meet  the  newcomer  and  escort  him  in.  The 
servant  obeys,  and  delivers  the  stranger  to  his  master,  who  leads  it  to  the 
center  of  the  place,  where  there  is  an  immense  wooden  bowl.  Here  the  shade- 
is  washed,  in  order  to  cure  the  disease  or  wound  which  caused  its  death. 
At  the  same  time  its  earthly  sense  and  knowledge  is  largely  purged  away  and 
it  is  re-endowed  with  heavenly  lore,  so  that  a  soul  is  never  quite  as  intelli- 
gent as  a  human  being  in  some  ways,  yet  supernaturally  endowed  in  others. 

In  conclusion,  so  far  as  our  information  goes,  we  find  the  Menomini  in 
general  accord  with  their  neighbors,  save  that  it  appears  that  the  Menomini 
have  reduced  their  scheme  of  the  universe  to  a  more  definite  system.  They 
divide  it  into  two  main  sections :  the  upper  and  lower  worlds.   These  in  turn: 

1  Ojibway,  Kohl,  214;   Warren,  72-73. 

2  The  Ojibway,  Kohl,  218,  say  this  log  is  really  a  large  serpent.  Probably  this  Is  also 
the  Menomini  conception. 

3  Harrington  says  this  belief  is  found  among  the  Shawnee  where  it  is  more  developed. 

*  Some  of  the  Indians  declare  that  the  fate  of  stillborn  children  is  the  same  as  that  of" 
offenders ;  others  say  that  the  child  never  had  a  soul  and  hence  is  as  nothing. 
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are  divided  into  four  parts  or  tiers  each,  and  are  separated  by  the  earth. 
Each  world  has  its  presiding  deity.  The  upper  world,  peopled  by  beneficient 
powers,  is  ruled  by  Mate  Hawatuk,  who  dwells  in  the  fourth  tier  of  heaven. 
Beneath  him  come  the  thunderers,  mythical  birds  inhabiting  the  ether  above 
the  air,  the  golden  eagles,  and  the  lesser  birds  of  the  air,  commanded  by  the 
bald  eagles,  in  descending  order.  These  are  his  servants,  and,  since  they 
come  into  actual  contact  with  mankind,  and  Mate  Hawatuk  does  not,  they 
receive  more  actual  homage  than  their  master,  who  really  appears  only  as 
a  figurehead.  The  powers  below  are  governed  by  a  white  bear  who  resides 
in  the  fourth  tier  of  the  underworld.  He  has  a  "  naked  bear"  as  his  especial 
attendant.  The  other  tiers  in  ascending  order  towards  the  earth  contain  his 
servants.  The  first  is  a  white  panther  with  its  attendant,  a  white  beaver, 
then  a  white  deer  with  its  attendant,  a  black  wildcat,  and,  next  the  earth, 
the  horned  hairy  snakes.  Unlike  Mate  Hawatuk,  the  supreme  god  beneath, 
because  of  his  power  for  evil,  which  renders  him  an  object  of  dread,  receives 
many  direct  sacrifices. 

In  spite  of  the  usual  lack  of  data  from  other  tribes  of  the  Central  region, 
it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Menomini  are  in 
general  accord  with  those  of  their  neighbors,  but  the  details  are  different. 
For  instance,  the  Menomini  have  reduced  their  scheme  of  the  universe  to  a 
more  definite  plan  than  is  usually  found.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  J.  R. 
Walker  has  noted  a  somewhat  similar  system  among  the  Teton-Dakota  ^ 
while  the  Delaware  have  a  twelve-fold  division  of  the  univ^erse.'  From  the 
posthumous  notes  on  the  Fox  ^  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Jones  we  are  unable 
to  learn  whether  that  tribe  has  developed  the  idea  of  the  stratified  universe, 
but  the  inference  is  that  they  have  not.  However,  Kohl  presents  an  Ojib- 
way  drawing  *  in  which  heaven  seems  to  be  shown  in  four  strata.  Those 
bands  of  Ojibway  living  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Southern  Ontario 
have  many  religious  ideas  in  common  with  the  Menomini,  especially  those 
concerning  the  passage  of  the  soul  to  the  hereafter  in  which  the  concepts 
seem  to  be  precisely  similar,  although  I  doubt  if  the  definite  system  of  ar- 
rangement of  the  four  tiers  of  heaven  and  hell  will  be  found  among  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Saulteaux  Ojibway  living  just  north  of  the 
Rainy  River  District  in  Canada,  we  find  some  significant  ideas  concerning 
the  control  of  animals,  particularly  bears,  by  chiefs,  presumably  located 
underground,  which  have  to  be  placated  by  sacrifices  paid  to  the  spirits 

»  Unpublished  manuscripts  In  the  American  Museum. 
»  Harrington,  (a),  60. 
»  Jones,  (c).  209. 

«  Kohl,  400.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  data  from  Plains-OJibway  which 
seem  corroboratory. 
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of  slain  animals,  lest  they  become  offended  and  withhold  the  supply  of  game. 
Farther  to  the  north  this  superstition  apparently  disappears,  to  be  found 
again  in  a  much  more  complex  state  of  development  among  the  Cree,  espe- 
cially those  of  Eastmain  and  Labrador,  where  it  is  best  seen  in  the  elaborate 
precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  spirits  of  slain  bears  from  being  angered. 
But  here  another  complicating  element  enters,  may  we  not  have  encountered 
a  southern  extension  of  the  well-known  customs  of  the  Eskimo  with  whom 
the  Cree  have  long  been  in  actual  contact,  rather  than  a  northern  progres- 
sion of  the  Central  Algonkin  beliefs  apparently  so  highly  developed  among 
the  Menomini? 

With  regard  to  the  various  inhabitants  of  the  tiers  themselves,  the  con- 
ception of  Mate  Hawatuk  as  a  nominal  supreme  head  seems  but  a  logical 
phase  of  Menomini  development  and  due  in  no  way  to  the  teachings  of  white 
missionaries.  Mate  Hawatuk,  as  the  chief  of  the  Powers  Above,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  essence  of  good  opposed  to  the  essence  of  evil,  as  personified 
in  the  white  underground  bear.  As  a  beneficient  power,  Mate  Hawatuk 
was  naturally  not  feared,  and  his  remoteness  made  him  less  familiar  to  the 
people  than  his  servants,  who  supposedly  came  in  contact  with  him  in  carry- 
ing out  his  will.  Hence  Mate  Hawatuk  became  a  vague  figure,  a  nominal 
head  of  the  good  gods,  while  his  servants  received  sacrifices  to  persuade  them 
to  intercede  for  or  aid  mankind ;  hence  they  became  practically  of  greater  im- 
portance than  their  master,  until  it  may  be,  the  teachings  of  the  missionaries 
pointed  out  to  the  Menomini  that  their  greatest  god  was  neglected.  In  later 
ceremonies,  such  as  the  dream  dance,  we  very  naturally  find  that  Mate 
Hawatuk  is  the  patron  deity.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  reason  for 
believing  that  Mate  Hawatuk  and  the  sun  were  formerly  the  same  and  that 
it  was  through  missionary  teachings  that  the  former  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
separate  being.  From  old  accounts  it  would  appear  that  the  sun  was 
formerly  regarded  as  the  supreme  power  throughout  the  Central  region. 

On  the  contrary,  the  reverse  has  been  the  case  with  the  white  bear,  chief 
of  the  under  world.  As  the  greatest  malevolent  power,  though  weaker  than 
Mate  Hawatuk,  he  was  consequently  feared  proportionately  and  as  evil  is 
usually  more  impressive  than  good,  the  Indians  sought  to  quiet  him  by 
sacrifices  and  attention,  so  that  the  white  bear  plays  a  more  important  part 
in  their  religious  life. 

Concerning  the  relation  which  Mate  Hawatuk  bears  to  the  Great  Spirit 
of  other  tribes,  the  writer  is  inclined  to  think  that  when  other  Indian  reli- 
gions are  better  known  there  will  be  in  most  cases  a  tendency  to  react  from 
the  classical  idea  that  the  Great  Spirit  is  entirely  a  product  of  ideas  engen- 
dered after  white  contact. 

There  is  more  information  available  about  the  lesser  deities,  the  servants 
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of  Mate  Hawattlk,  The  Fox  ^  associate  the  thunderers  with  the  four  direc- 
tions instead  of  with  the  west  alone,  and  place  them  in  the  lodge  of  Sawano, 
the  manitou  of  the  south.  Like  the  Menomini,  they  believe  that  the  thun- 
derers are  the  friends  of  the  Indians  and  offer  them  tobacco  when  they  are 
heard.     The  sun  and  an  unidentified  star  are  also  considered  as  manitous. 

Among  the  Missisauga  Ojibway  ^  we  find  similar  veneration  paid  the 
thunderers  who  are  also  thought  to  subsist  on  snakes.'  Among  the  Northern 
Saulteaux  this  theory  dies  out,  and  among  the  Eastern  Cree  there  seems,  at 
present  at  least,  to  be  no  association  of  the  thunder  with  a  bird,  although 
the  hostility  of  the  thunder  toward  water  monsters  appears  in  several  myths.* 
Similar  ideas  of  the  thunder  are  found  among  the  Delaware  together  with 
the  traditional  antipathy  for  the  horned  snakes.^  Here  we  have  an  inter- 
esting development  concerning  rain-making  by  medicinemen  who  expose 
on  stones  supposed  scales  of  the  horned  snake. 

There  is  enmity  between  the  thunder  and  the  great  horned  serpent  who 
cannot  show  his  head  above  the  waters  without  provoking  their  wrath. 
Therefore,  when  the  scales  taken  from  the  back  of  the  serpent  were  ex- 
posed on  a  rock,  beside  the  sea,  or  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  or  stream,  thunder 
clouds  would  immediately  gather  and  the  cornfields  would  presently  be  re- 
freshed by  the  rain.  The  owner  of  the  charm  must  remove  it  before  the 
first  raindrops  fell  or  he  was  in  danger  of  being  struck  by  lightning. 

A  similar  belief  seems  to  be  shared  by  the  Dakota,  although  it  is 
obscure.^ 

The  belief  in  the  thunderers  as  birds  is  probably  found  among  all  Cen- 
tral and  some  of  the  Plains  tribes,  and  usually  occurs  together  with  the  idea 
of  antipathy  toward  malign  underneath  monsters.  In  the  east  it  was  proba- 
bly common  to  the  Algonkin  tribes,  at  least  those  west  of  New  England,  but 
the  Iroquois  conceive  the  thunderer  as  an  old  man.  Of  the  Powers  Below, 
the  horned  snakes  are  perhaps  better  known  than  any  of  the  others,  although 
the  Fox  had  a  series  of  underneath  manitous.  The  distribution  of  the 
horned  snake  concept  is  even  wider  than  that  of  the  thunderbird  and  is  found 
among  the  Iroquois  and  the  Seminole  of  Florida.  It  also  occurs  in  the 
Southwest. 

Of  the  lesser  powers  the  sun  is  very  important  throughout  the  Central 
region  and  we  find  traces  of  the  veneration  of  the  sun,  especially  as  a  war  god, 


»  Jones,  (c).  213. 
»  Jones.  Peter,  85. 
«  Ibid,  86. 
<  Skinner,  (a).  93. 
»  Harrington,  (a),  58. 
•  See  Rlggs,  142. 
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among  the  Iroquois  to  the  east.  Little  concerning  it  could  be  obtained 
among  the  Northern  Saulteaux  or  Eastern  Cree. 

On  earth,  the  innumerable  lesser  gods,  genii,  and  goblins  of  Menomini 
tradition  probably  have  their  parallel  in  popular  tradition  all  over  North 
America.  The  "skeleton  man,"  all  skin  and  bone,  finds  a  parallel  among 
the  Missisauga,^  the  Plains-Ojibway,  and  perhaps  the  Fox.^  The  custom 
of  venerating  sacred  rocks  and  springs  as  genii,  or  as  the  mere  homes  of 
spirits  is  almost  universal. 

As  to  the  belief  in  the  journey  of  the  soul  to  the  after  world,  this  is 
widely  spread  throughout  the  east.  The  typical  form  comprises  a  journey 
across  a  log  bridge,  guarded  by  a  dog  who  forces  transgressors  into  the  river. 
The  idea  of  a  final  Elysian  Field  in  the  west  occurs  among  the  Sauk  and  Fox,' 
the  Seneca,^  the  Ojibway,^  the  Missisauga,^  and  the  Seminole  "^  of  Florida. 

In  Wood's  "New  England's  Prospect,"  written  1629-34  (chapter  19), 
we  find  the  following  concerning  the  Massachusetts  Algonkin: — 

Of  their  deaths  and  c,  These  are  the  Mourners  without  hope,  yet  doe  they  hold  the 
immortality  of  the  never-dying  soule,  that  it  shall  passe  to  the  South-West  Elysium 
concerning  which  their  Indian  faith  jumps  much  with  the  Turkish  Alchoran,  holding  it 
to  be  a  kinde  of  Paradise,  wherein  they  shall  everlastingly  abide,  solacing  themselves 
in  oderiferous  Gardens,  fruitfull  Corne-fields,  greene  Medows,  bathing  their  tawny 
hides  in  the  cool  streames  of  pleasant  Rivers,  and  shelter  themselves  from  heate  and 
cold  in  the  sumptuous  Pallaces  framed  by  the  skill  of  Natures  curious  contrivement; 
concluding  that  neither  care  nore  paine  shall  molest  them,  but  that  Natures  bounty 
will  administer  all  things  with  a  voluntary  contribution  from  the  ove^-flowing  store- 
house of  their  Elysian  Hospitall,  at  the  portall  whereof  they  say  lies  a  great  Dogge 
whose  churlish  snarlings  deny  a  Pax  intrantibus  to  unworthy  intruders :  Wherefore  it 
is  their  custome,  to  bury  with  them  their  Bows  and  Arrows,  and  good  store  of  their 
Wampompeage  and  Mowhackies;  the  one  to  affright  that  affronting  Cerberus,  the 
other  to  purchase  more  immense  prerogatiues  in  their  Paradise.  For  their  enemies 
and  loose  livers,  who  they  account  unworthy  of  this  imaginary  happiness,  they  say, 
that  they  passe  to  the  infernall  dwellings  of  abamocho,  to  be  tortured  according  to 
the  fictions  of  the  ancient  Heathen. 

According  to  Penicaut,  as  quoted  by  Swanton,  the  Natchez  seem  to  have 
had  a  somewhat  similar  concept.^ 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  from  Roger  Williams'  "Key"  a 
short  excerpt  on  the  religion  of  the  Narragansett,  showing  how  much  the 


1  Peter  Jones,  65. 

2  Jones,  (e),  157. 

3  Forysth,  209. 

*  Information  from  Mr.  A.  C.  Parker. 

5  Kohl,  216. 

6  Cop  way,  (a),  47. 
^  Skinner,  (d),  25. 
>  Swanton,  94. 
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beliefs  of  these  people  diverged  from  those  of  the  Central  tribes  in  some 
points.  Nevertheless,  besides  the  journey  to  the  after  world,  the  New  Eng- 
land and  Long  Island  Indians  certainly  held  certain  minor  concepts  in  com- 
mon with  the  Menomini,  including  the  supremacy  of  the  sun  and  the  idea 
of  the  southern  or  southwestern  Elysian  fields. 

The  sun  (whom  they  worship  for  a  God)  Kauta'ntounvit  the  great  Southwest 
God,  to  whose  House  all  soules  goe,  and  from  whom  came  their  Come,  Beanes,  as 
they  say. 

Wompanand  The  Easleme  God 

Chekesuwand  The  Western  God 

Wunnanamea'nit  The  Northerne  God 

Souwwanand  The  Southeme  God 

Wetuo'manit  The  house  God 

Even  as  the  Papists  have  their  He  and  Shee  Saint  Protectors  as  St.  George, 
St.  Patrick,  St.  Denis,  Virgin  Mary  &c. 

Squa'uanit  The  Woman's  God 

Muckquachuckquand  The  Children's  God 

Obs.  I  was  once  with  a  Native  dying  of  a  wound,  given  him  by  some  murderous 
English  (who  rob'd  him  and  run  him  through  with  a  Rapier,  from  whom  in  the  heat 
of  his  wound,  he  at  present  escaped  from  them,  but  dying  of  his  wound,  they  suffered 
death  at  New  Plymouth  in  New  England,  this  Native  dying  called  upon  Muckquachuck- 
quand, which  other  Natives  I  undei  stood  (as  they  believed)  had  appeared  to  the 
dying  man  many  yeares  before  and  bid  him  whenever  he  was  in  distress  to  call  him.* 
Secondly,  as  they  have  many  of  these  fained  Deities:  So  worship  they  the 
Creature  in  whom  they  conceive  dothe  rest  some  Deitie. 

Keesuckqu'and  The  Sun  God 

Nanepaushat  The  Moon  God 

Paump'agussit  The  Sea 

Yota'anit  The  Fire  God^ 


Medicine  Bundles  and  their  Relation  to  War  and  Hunting. 

The  medicine  bundles  of  the  Menomini  form  a  class  by  themselves, 
known  collectively  as  Petcikunau,  but  bearing  individual  titles  such  as, 
"  white  mat,"  "  fawn  medicine,"  and  the  like.  They  are  collections  of  medi- 
cines for  the  same  or  kindred  purposes  and  quite  distinct  from  the  hetero- 
geneous masses  of  charms  and  cures  kept  in  the  woven  sacks  of  the  old  people 
or  in  the  Mitawin  bags.  Of  these  sacred  bundles  there  are  four  fundamental 
types:— 

'  This  seems  to  show  that  the  New  England  Algonkln  practised  the  puberty  fast. 
2  Williams,  116,  et  seq. 
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a.  The  war  bundle  (wapanakian,  or,  white  mat). 

b.  The  hunting  bundle  (misasakiwis) .     Of  this  bundle  there  are  num- 

erous lesser  varieties,  including  special  bundles  for  hunting  beaver 
and  bear. 

c.  The  witch  bundle,  with  many  lesser  offshoots.^ 

d.  The  good  luck  bundle. 

From  the  data  at  hand,  two  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  sacred  bundles 
of  the  Menomini  seem  admissible.  The  first  of  these  is,  as  the  traditions 
concerning  the  objects  themselves  relate,  that  they  were  originally  made 
complete  as  the  result  of  instruction  supposed  to  have  been  received  from 
supernatural  sources.  The  other  is  that  they  are  the  gradual  outgrowth, 
by  accretion,  of  a  series  of  minor  charms. 

Tradition  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  latter  hypothesis  seems 
the  most  plausible.  Among  many  of  the  tribes  east  of  the  Central  Algonkin, 
as  well  as  among  the  Central  Algonkin  themselves,  small  personal  charms 
or  fetishes  are  carried  by  individuals.  Among  the  Menomini,  a  man  often 
starts  out  in  early  childhood  with  a  small  ball  bat  or  war  club  made  for 
him  by  his  parents  under  the  belief  that  he  is  a  thunder  child.^  When  he 
reaches  the  age  of  puberty  and  undergoes  his  youthful  dream  fast,  other 
charms  may  be  prescribed  by  his  personal  guardian,  and  he  may  acquire 
still  others  through  visions,  during  his  later  career.  What  is  to  hinder  these 
various  charms,  when  they  become  too  numerous  for  convenience  in  carry- 
ing, from  being  made  into  one  large  package  or  bundle  combining  the  power 
of  all? 

That  this  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in  many  instances,  is  proven  by 
the  examination  of  bundles  and  the  questioning  of  their  owners.  Inquiry 
elicits  the  fact  that  theoretically  this  should  not  occur.  Actually,  it  has, 
for  we  find  as  the  component  parts  of  the  sacred  war  bundles,  for  instance, 
the  same  charms  that  other  men,  not  bundle  owners,  possess  alone.  The 
question  naturally  arises,  is  not  the  reverse  of  our  hypothesis  the  case? 
Are  not  these  individual  medicines  simply  fragments  of  disintegrated  bundles 
which  began  their  career  intact?  The  fact,  that  similar  and  often  identical 
small  charms  are  very  widely  distributed  among  tribes  who  possess  nothing 
corresponding  to  the  sacred  bundle,  militates  against  this  theory. 

Again,  although  we  know  that  the  official  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  war 
bundle  tells  only  of  the  beginning  of  the  medicine  as  a  whole,  the  story  of 
the  personal  dream  of  a  bundle  owner  sometimes  tells  of  the  receipt  of  a  single 

1  The  witch  bundle,  being  identified  with  the  activities  of  a  certain  cult,  will  be  described 
at  length  in  another  paper. 

2  See  p.  36. 
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medicine  to  which  others  were  added.^  Moreover,  among  some  of  the 
neighboring  tribes,  particularly  the  Sauk  and  Fox,  bundles  are  made  up  of 
objects  received  during  the  course  of  a  series  of  dreams,  and  sometimes 
others  are  added  which  the  owner  feels  should  be  included.^ 

On  one  occasion  I  purchased  from  an  old  man  the  mingled  remains  of  a 
war  bundle,  a  witch  bundle,  and  a  hunting  bundle,  all  under  the  same  cover. 
They  had  once  been  separate,  but  the  contents  had  become  mixed  through 
an  accident.  The  medicines  not  being  easily  assortable  in  all  cases,  the 
whole  was  kept  and  used  as  one.  If  the  bundle  had  been  handed  down  for 
several  generations  more,  until  the  accident  of  the  confusion  had  been  for- 
gotten, who  can  doubt  but  that  its  final  owner  would  have  looked  upon 
it  as  a  universal  bundle  of  great  power?  And  what  more  natural  than  to 
ascribe  its  origin,  as  a  whole,  to  one  of  the  great  beneficient  powers,  Ma'na- 
bus,  for  instance? 

The  so-called  good  luck  bundles  throw  some  light  on  this  question.  They 
contain  medicines  for  hunting,  love,  witchcraft,  and  what  not.  There  are 
few  exigencies  of  Indian  life  which  they  do  not  cover.  It  must  also  be  noted 
that  hunting  medicines  often  occur  in  the  war  bundles,  and  homicidal  medi- 
cines in  the  hunting  bundles,  and  "bad  medicines"  for  witchcraft  in  nearly 
all,  except  the  war  bundle.  Certain  medicines,  such  as  the  crow  or  rattle- 
snake skin,  looked  upon  as  protection  against  thieving  witches,  are  abso- 
lutely interchangeable,  and  may  be  found  in  any  bundle  of  any  sort.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  among  the  Menomini,  the  several  sacred  bundles  have  taken 
their  rise  in  the  gradual  accumulation  of  similar  medicines,  and  that  the 
good  luck  bundle  is  the  most  recent  of  these,  showing  a  tendency  to  unify 
all  medicines  in  one  bundle  of  increased  and  universal  power.  Mr.  M.  R. 
Harrington,  on  the  contrary,  tells  me  that  he  believes  these  general  bundles 
are  among  the  oldest.  Among  those  I  have  collected  the  material  objects 
are  more  recent  than  in  the  specialized  forms. 

With  the  Menomini,  as  among  the  Blackfoot,  all  medicines  originate  in 
dreams,  and  "  the  material  part  of  each  is  after  all  but  an  objective  part  of  a 
ritual."  '  Thus,  theoretically,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  parting  with 
any  medicine  or  charm,  provided  the  songs  accompanying  it,  and  through 
which  alone  it  can  be  made  effective,  were  retained,  except  for  the  fact  that 

'  The  following  Is  a  typical  personal  dream  story,  related  by  Tflsklwa: —  An  old  man, 
having  had  a  sacred  dream,  set  out  to  go  west  for  an  eight  day  journey.  His  sons  begged  him 
not  to  go,  saying  It  was  useless.  But  he  said  the  time  was  ripe;  he  must  go  and  get  a  thun- 
derer's  egg.  The  egg  which  was  secured  was  the  size  of  a  teacup  and  green  In  color.  It  was 
covered  with  clean  down  which  he  obtained  from  the  birds.  It  was  not  opened  until  a  lot  of 
pure  young  men  opened  It  In  a  clean  pure  place.  From  the  egg  as  a  nucleus,  a  war  bundle 
was  made. 

2  Personal  Information  from  M.  R.  Harrington. 
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through  its  use  with  its  ritual  and  by  its  contact  with  the  animating  power 
of  the  supernatural  donors  which  it  represents,  the  object  itself  acquires 
a  degree  of  sanctity  in  proportion  with  its  antiquity  and  the  services  which 
it  has  performed. 

In  other  words,  any  medicine  bundle  or  charm  has  three  distinct  quali- 
ties —  first,  the  object  itself,  powerful,  as  we  have  explained  above,  through 
use  and  contact  with  the  beings  who  gave  it;  second,  an  additional  power 
given  by  the  dream;  and,  third  and  greatest,  the  animating  force  of  the  songs.^ 
To  possess  the  songs  is  enough  to  permit  the  owner  to  use  the  power  of  the 
bundle.  The  dream  is  valuable  only  to  the  first  possessor  who  himself 
received  the  vision  and  the  right  to  make  the  charm;  the  object  can  be  made 
or  copied  at  any  time  by  anyone  who  knows  the  songs. 

An  educated  Menomini  said,  "Your  electric  cars  are  useless,  although 
they  seem  to  be  perfect;  they  cannot  move  until  the  electric  current  is 
switched  on.  The  power  of  the  current  corresponds  to  the  songs  in  one  of 
our  bundles.  Without  them  the  bundle  cannot  work."  This  idea  of  the 
power  of  the  songs  is  apparently  also  present  among  the  Blackfoot. 

I  do  not  believe  that  rituals  of  any  length  are  made  up  by  the  Menomini 
with  any  such  facility  as  among  the  Blackfoot,  at  least  not  now.  The  old 
people  say  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  living  Indians  sufficiently 
pure  in  life  (by  which  they  mean  not  so  much  men  that  are  pure  morally,  but 
men  who  eat  the  old  food,  live  in  the  old  style,  keep  up  the  old  customs)  to 
obtain  the  great  bundles,  and  very  few  able  to  get  the  personal  charms. 
There  are  a  few  of  the  smaller  charms  that  have  more  than  one  song,  a  very 
few  have  none  at  all  but  this  last  is  due  to  the  decadence  of  old  ideas.  The 
bundles  proper  have  many  songs,  but  nowadays  many  of  these  have  been 
forgotten,  and  whereas  there  was  formerly  a  song  for  each  object  or  group 
of  objects  in  the  bundle,  in  most  cases  there  are  now  but  a  few  referring  to 
the  entire  contents  of  the  sacred  pack.  These  are,  however,  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  bundle  efficacious. 

The  members  of  that  class  of  medicine  persons  known  as  seers,  inter- 
pret dreams,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  their  inventing  a  ritual  or  bundle  for 
anyone  else,  though  they  certainly  prescribe  charms,  especially  for  children 
who  are  thought  to  be  descended  from  supernatural  beings. 

Bundles,  with  their  rituals  entire  or  in  part,  may  be  purchased;  but  the 
idea  of  a  bundle  owner  forcing  another  to  buy  his  pack  when  he  is  tired  of  it 
does  not  occur.  The  objective  part  of  the  bundle  is  transferred  with  the 
songs,  but,  as  I  have  said,  the  dream  need  not  necessarily  be  passed  on.  In 
some  cases  it  is  considered  distinctly  a  violation  of  the  pact  between  the 

I  The  songs  are  considered  less  powerful  among  the  Sauk. 
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bundle  owner  and  its  supernatural  donor  to  tell  of  their  meeting  at  all,  or 
only  in  the  vaguest  and  most  round-about  terms. 

There  seems  to  be  a  difference  between  the  bundles  of  the  Menomini  and 
presumably,  those  of  the  Winnebago,  Sauk,  Fox,  Iowa,  Omaha,  and  Oto 
on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  Osage,  Kansa,  Blackfoot  and  other  Plains 
tribes  on  the  other.  All  are  founded  on  the  same  primary  concepts,*  but 
the  manipulation  of  the  rituals  is  different.  Among  the  Menomini,  and 
probably  all  the  central  and  southern  village  tribes,  the  transfer  idea  is  by  far 
less  highly  developed  than  among  the  Blackfoot.  Although  a  person  may 
purchase  a  bundle  from  its  owner,  together  with  the  right  to  use  it,  he  is 
never  able  to  get  the  full  powers  of  the  original  possessor,  as  the  first  owner 
had  the  non-transferable  dream.  Moreover  a  man  who  owns  a  bundle  hates 
to  part  with  it,  though  if  requested  four  times  to  sell  superstition  makes  it  a 
serious  matter  for  him  to  refuse. 

While  the  whole  bundle  concept  is  perhaps  most  strongly  developed  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  region,  including  the  Ohio  and  Missouri,  traces  of  the 
beginning  of  the  sacred  bundle  may  be  found  among  the  Seneca,  where  the 
secret  medicine  of  the  tribe  made  as  the  result  of  a  revelation,  is  supposed 
to  be  composed  of  portions  of  the  brains  of  all  animals  of  the  world,  which 
was  given  with  its  accompanying  rituals  to  certain  young  men  by  the  powers. 
This  simple  medicine  powder  thus  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  bundle,  but 
is  the  property  of  a  definitely  organized  society. 

The  sacred  bundles  of  the  Menomini,  whether  for  war,  hunting,  witch- 
craft, or  some  other  purpose,  have  certain  features  in  common.  In  the  first 
place,  all  are  the  private  property  of  individuals  who  have  derived  them  from 
the  gods  by  means  of  dreams.  While,  of  course,  there  are  bundles  in  the 
hands  of  persons  who  have  acquired  them  through  inheritance,  these  people 
have  no  right  to  use  them  unless  divinely  empowered.  No  Menomini 
bundles  are  the  property  of  any  clan,  as  is  the  case  among  the  Winnebago. 
In  the  second  place,  all  Menomini  bundles  purport  to  be  an  aggregation 
of  charms  presented  all  at  the  same  time  by  the  deity,  with  whom  the  owner 
was  in  communication  and  not  piecemeal,  ever  and  anon,  as  is  the  case  with 
those  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox. 

Again,  few  of  the  true  bundles,  with  the  exception  of  some  war  bundles 
thought  to  have  been  given  by  the  morningstar,  are  supposed  to  have  come 
directly  from  the  gods  who  made  them.  They  are  supposed  to  have  come 
through  the  intermediation  of  some  minor  power.  The  ordinary  war  bundles 
came  via  the  thunderers,  though  made  by  the  sun,  the  morningstar,  and  the 
animals,  while  the  hunting  bundles  came  to  men  through  Ma'nabus  who  got 
them  from  the  greater  powers. 

I  Wissler.  (a).  279. 
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The  contents  of  all  bundles  of  the  same  class  is  more  or  less  similar. 
All  war  bundles  should  have  certain  ingredients  and  charms,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  each  separate  order  of  the  hunting  bundles.  Certain  things  such 
as  medicines  to  guard  against  witches,  incense,  etc.,  are  common  to  all. 

The  rituals  for  the  opening  of  the  war  and  hunting  bundles  differ.  So 
far  as  I  can  find  out,  the  myth  recounting  the  origin  of  the  war  bundle  is  not 
recited  when  it  is  opened,  but  that  of  the  hunting  bundle  is.  Neither  may 
be  opened  unless  it  is  to  be  used.  In  the  case  of  both  bundles,  the  burning 
of  incense  precedes  the  opening,  and  in  both  cases  the  passing  of  the  pipe, 
a  prayer,  and  a  feast  begin  the  proceedings.  These  functions  are  uniform 
for  all  bundles. 

As  soon  as  the  bundle  is  opened,  tobacco  must  be  placed  with  the  con- 
tents and  some  of  the  old  tobacco  taken  out  and  smoked,  or  otherwise 
sacrificed  to  the  powers  that  gave  the  charm.  In  smoking,  the  pipe  is  lighted 
by  a  servant,  held  by  the  bowl,  and  the  stem  twirled  about  so  that  all  the 
gods  may  partake.  The  mouthpiece  is  also  pointed  up  and  down  by  the 
servant  before  passing  it  to  the  participators  in  the  ceremony. 

Certain  other  analogies  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  rituals.  The  discov- 
ery and  war  dance  for  the  war  bundle  preceding  the  actual  conflict  with  the 
enemy  is  certainly  homologous  with  the  dance  and  ceremony  before  the  hunt 
with  one  of  the  great  hunting  bundles,  when  the  performers  simulated  the 
hunting  of  the  deer.  Both  are  good  examples  of  the  application  of  sympa- 
thetic magic.  Likewise,  if  the  contents  of  the  war  bundles,  are  war  clubs, 
other  implements  of  war,  and  war  helpers  and  guardians,  so  likewise  the 
hunting  bundles  contain  miniature  implements  of  the  chase  and  the  skins 
of  animal  helpers.  In  fine,  all  these  bundles  seem  founded  on  the  same 
fundamental  concepts. 

War  Bundles. 

In  their  native  state  the  Menomini  recognized,  roughly,  four  professions : 
-prophecy,  medicine,  jugglery,  and  sorcery.  Hunting,  fishing,  and  agricul- 
ture were  universal  occupations,  for  although  such  gifted  persons  as  prophets, 
doctors,  jugglers,  and  sorcerers  were  often  able  to  eke  out  their  existence 
through  the  fees  which  they  extorted  from  their  patients  or  clients,  men  of 
fame  or  ability  great  enough  to  gain  them  a  living  in  this  way  alone,  were 
rare. 

War  was  the  one  calling  open  to  every  one,  all  others  required  not  only 
specialized  skill  and  training,  but  a  certain  acquaintance  with  the  super- 
natural which  was  not  vouchsafed  to  ordinary  mortals.  These  miraculous 
gifts  also  played  their  part  in  warfare,  but  to  a  more  limited  extent.     Any 
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man  could  be  a  warrior,  but  as  a  general  thing,  only  those  who  received 
divine  inspiration  could  be  leaders. 

Like  most  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America,  the  Menomini  did  not 
carry  on  their  campaigns  after  the  manner  of  the  nations  of  the  Old  World. 
A  standing  army  was  unknown,  but  a  sort  of  militia  existed,  for  every  man 
above  the  age  of  puberty  was  a  potential  warrior.  From  his  earliest  youth 
every  male  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  he  could  take  his  place  among 
the  fighting  men,  and  devoted  much  of  his  spare  time  to  acquiring  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  weapons,  and  endurance  on  the  warpath.  The  actual  combats 
were  never  battles  fought  in  the  open  between  large  bodies  of  soldiers;  flying 
raids  by  small  parties,  ambuscades,  and  particularly  night  attacks  were  the 
rule. 

Their  neighbors  were  the  Siouan  Dakota,  Winnebago,  and  the  Algonkin 
Ojibway,  Potawatomi,  Ottawa,  and  Sauk  and  Fox.  Toward  the  Dakota/ 
Winnebago,  and  Potawatomi  the  Menomini  were  very  friendly.  The  Win- 
nebago especially  were  known  as  a  friendly  nation.  Between  the  Menomini 
and  the  Ojibway  relations  were  more  uncertain  and  while  there  is  no  tradi- 
tion of  any  actual  warfare,  brawls,  murders,  and  reprisals  have  occurred 
with  sufficient  frequency  to  cause  them  to  look  upon  each  other  with 
suspicion,  although  they  have  united  against  their  common  enemy,  the 
Sauk. 

Of  all  the  tribes  with  whom  the  Menomini  have  had  any  dealing,  the 
Sauk  have  incurred  their  undying  hatred,  until  at  the  present  day,  unless 
some  particular  nation  is  mentioned,  the  word  "enemy"  at  once  connotes 
"Sauk"  to  the  mind  of  one  of  the  Wild  Rice  People.  Between  the  Sauk 
and  their  allies,  the  Fox,  the  Menomini  rarely  pause  to  distinguish.  In  fact, 
there  are  only  a  few  of  the  older  men  who  recognize  that  the  "  Sakewuk"  and 
"Otakamiuk"  are  separate  peoples.  One  other  traditional  enemy  was  the 
Osage,  against  whom  the  Menomini  often  sent  raiding  parties.  Their 
most  frequent  ally  on  forays  of  this  sort  against  the  Sauk  and  Osage  were 
the  Winnebago.  They  were  friendly  with  the  Dakota,  probably  the  Santee 
division,  whom  they  called  Wikwonaskiwuk  and  they  often  accompanied 
them  on  the  warpath.  The  Menomini  claim  to  have  been  the  only  Central 
Algonkin  tribe  whom  the  Sioux  allowed  to  visit  their  pipestone  quarries  to 
obtain  catlinite  for  their  calumets. 

According  to  tradition,  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  their 
strategic  tactics  were  founded  and  the  sacred  palladiums  which  they  relied 
upon  for  success,  were  derived  from  the  Powers  Above.  In  that  mythical 
early  period  in  which  all  Menomini  legends  take  their  origin,  the  sun  and 

>  See,  Mrs.  Baird.  324. 
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the  morningstar  looked  down  upon  their  grandchildren,  the  children  of  men, 
and  found  them  constantly  embroiled  in  wars,  and  filled  with  pity  for  their 
suffering,  they  called  a  council  to  decide  what  could  be  done  to  bring  about  a 
better  order  of  things.  They  sent  for  the  "  swift-flying-birds  "  ^  the  buffalo, 
the  weasel,  and  the  pine  snake,  all  of  whom  came  to  the  council  out  of  pity 
for  their  neighbors,  the  children  of  men. 

The  "swift-flying-birds"  promised  to  endow  the  warriors  with  the 
ability  to  travel  as  fast  as  they  can  fly,  and,  if  the  braves  were  defeated, 
they  were  empowered  to  put  on  bird  skins  and  escape  by  flight.  The  buffalo 
gave  them  his  strength  and  courage,  and  the  weasel  agreed  to  help  them  stalk 
their  foes  even  as  he  pursued  his  game.  He  said  that  they  should  be  as 
successful  in  taking  scalps  as  he  is  in  capturing  his  prey.  The  pine  snake 
promised  that  they  should  have  his  skill  to  hide  away  in  the  undergrowth  to 
spy  upon  the  enemy,  or  to  escape  if  they  should  be  hard  pressed. 

When  the  animals  had  completed  their  donations,  the  sun  and  the  morn- 
ingstar gathered  the  presents  into  a  bundle,  sent  for  the  thunderbirds  and 
gave  it  to  them  to  transmit  to  the  children  of  men. 

A  young  man  named  Watakwuna  ^  sorrowed  because  of  the  reverses  his 
people  were  suffering  at  the  hands  of  their  more  powerful  enemies.  So  sad 
was  he  that  he  blackened  his  face  with  charcoal  and  retired  to  an  isolated 
spot  to  fast  and  pray.  His  entreaties  reached  the  ears  of  the  sun  and  his 
lieutenant  the  morningstar.  According  to  their  instructions,  the  I'namaki- 
wuk,  or  thunderers,  took  pity  on  him,  and  sent  him  word  to  come  to  them. 
He  was  told  to  take  a  straight  course  westward  across  the  ocean  until  he 
came  to  an  island  of  rock  projecting  high  above  the  surrounding  waters. 
Here  the  vision  told  him  he  would  find  the  thunderers.  When  Watakwuna 
awoke  from  his  vision  he  was  overjoyed,  but  yet  afraid.  He  made  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  Powers  Above  and  to  the  offering  he  invited  seven  pure  young 
men  who  had  never  used  tobacco  or  known  women.  When  these  youths 
were  gathered  in  his  medicine  lodge  Watakwuna  offered  tobacco  to  the 
thunderers  as  a  preliminary  service  and  then  explained  the  purpose  of  the 
ceremony  to  his  guests,  relating  his  dream  and  his  subsequent  fears.  The 
revelation  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  young  men,  who  believed 
his  words,  and  after  some  discussion,  they  resolved  to  accompany  Watak- 
wuna on  his  westward  journey  to  the  home  of  the  Ina'makiwuk. 

Accordingly,  the  little  party,  headed  by  Watakwuna,  set  forth  for  the 
west.  The  journey  was  toilsome  and  the  way  beset  with  perils.  Often 
the  adventurers  were  tempted  to  turn  back,  but  always,  when  it  seemed  as 


>  The  hawks,  the  swallows,  and  the  hummingbirds. 

»  Watakwttna,  Club-in-his-hand,  a  "brave  name,"  one  of  the  type  bestowed  on  valiant 
warriors. 
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though  human  strength  and  courage  could  hold  out  no  longer,  spirits  would 
appear  to  them  and  lure  them  on,  until  at  length  they  reached  the  shore 
of  the  Western  Ocean.  Here  they  paused,  unable  to  proceed,  for  they  did 
not  know  how  to  go  across  the  water.  At  this  point  the  thunderers  appeared 
again  to  Watakwuna  in  a  vision  and  instructed  him  to  build  an  elm  bark 
canoe,  the  first  one  ever  known  to  man,  and  the  prototype  from  which  all 
subsequent  canoes  were  modeled. 

When  the  boat  was  built  by  Watakwiina  and  his  seven  helpers,  they 
launched  it  and  paddled  out  to  sea.  They  soon  passed  beyond  sight  of  land, 
and  for  days  they  were  frightened  because  they  could  see  nothing.  Yet 
invisible  spirits  accompanied  and  encouraged  them  until  at  last  they  reached 
their  goal.  Here  were  gathered  a  great  number  of  thunderbirds  in  human 
form,  waiting  for  them.  As  soon  as  Watakwuna  had  landed,  accompanied 
by  his  followers,  the  chief  of  the  thunderers  who  was  greater  and  handsomer 
than  all  the  others,  came  forward  and  addressed  him  as  follows : — 

No'se  (grandchild)  you  have  come  to  me  according  to  my  command,  for  I  was 
troubled  in  heart  when  I  saw  you  fasting  and  suffering,  growing  light  in  flesh  and  thin 
in  body.  Now  you  have  gained  great  honor,  for  I  have  taken  pity  on  you.  I  am 
going  to  give  you  this  war  bundle  to  use  upon  the  earth.  You  shall  feed  it,  and  give 
sacrifices  to  it  for  my  sake  and  in  my  behalf.  You  shall  be  empowered  to  use  this 
thing  at  your  desire.  It  shall  protect  you,  and  your  children  and  grandchildren, 
so  that  you  and  they  shall  live  to  see  your  gray  hairs.  I  command  you  to  use  it  in 
the  way  which  I  shall  make  clear  to  you,  and  if  you  obey  me,  it  shall  obey  you. 

Tobacco  shall  be  the  chief  thing  to  please  it,  and  when  you  give  it  tobacco  you 
will  delight  us,  its  masters.  You  shall  take  these  things  which  I  have  here  back  to 
the  earth  again,  and  when  you  reach  your  home,  you  shall  make  some  others  accord- 
ing to  my  instructions. 

Here  is  an  egg,  put  that  in  the  bundle.  Here  is  a  powder,  put  that  in  the  bundle. 
These  two  articles  shall  enable  you  to  set  fire  to  the  earth  at  your  desire.  Here  is  a 
little  bow,  the  image  of  an  arrow,  and  a  scabbard  to  carry.  Here  are  all  the  birds 
of  the  air,  that  are  after  my  kind.  They  will  lend  their  assistance  when  trouble 
overtakes  you.  Take  this  red  paint  along,  that  you  may  apply  it  to  your  men  who 
accompany  you  when  you  go  to  war,  and  the  sight  of  it  will  please  me.  It  will  put 
new  life  into  you  and  your  men.  Through  my  magical  power  I  gave  you  the  dream 
that  called  you  here  to  see  me,  through  it  you  shall  be  able  to  destroy  the  enemies 
that  intend  to  kill  you.  You  shall  conquer,  and  victory  will  always  be  yours.  The 
enemies  that  you  shall  slay  will  be  food  for  me  and  for  the  war  bundle. 

When  you  return  you  shall  carve  my  image  upon  a  board  and  place  it  in  the 
bundle,  in  order  to  plea.se  me.  You  must  take  two  plain  square  blocks,  and  upon 
each  of  these  outline  my  figure  in  sacred  red  paint,  one  shall  represent  me  as  a  Great 
Powered  Bird,  and  one  shall  represent  me  as  a  man  with  a  flint-lock  gun  in  my  hand. 
I  am  of  dual  nature.     I  can  change  myself  into  either  a  bird  or  a  man  at  will.' 


1  See  Fig.  9  for  anthropomorphic  thunderbird  outlined  on  wood,  taken  ftom  a  war 
bundle. 
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(And  indeed  the  Thunder-bird-beings  have  been  known  to  come  to  earth  in 
human  form.  They  have  appeared  as  homely  men,  short  and  thick-set,  with  heavy 
muscles  in  their  arms  and  legs,  and  bearing  a  bow  and  arrows  in  their  hands.  Ordi- 
nary persons  can  scarcely  recognize  them  as  thunderers,  but  those  who  have  received 
power  from  them  in  their  dreams,  know  them  at  once  for  what  they  are). 

I  give  you  the  power  to  know  and  see  me  in  your  night  sleeps.  You  shall  be 
forewarned  of  your  enemies'  plans.  You  shall  know  beforehand  whether  you  shall 
win  or  lose  your  battles.  You  shall  do  all  your  fighting  at  night,  and  you  shall  destroy 
your  enemies  during  their  sweet  sleep. 

Before  you  go  out  to  war  you  shall  first  prepare  and  give  feasts  to  the  war  bundle. 
You  shall  sacrifice  to  it  in  behalf  of  the  thunderbirds.  You  shall  receive  that  for 
which  you  ask  us,  for  I  shall  assist  you.  Call  on  me  through  those  sacred  things 
which  I  have  given  you,  and  you  shall  have  the  thick  fog  settle  down  and  hide  you 
from  the  enemy  so  that  you  may  escape  under  its  cover.  You  shall  have  the  lightning 
and  hail  to  cripple  the  wicked  foe  when  he  troubles  you. 

You  shall  seek  your  enemy  in  the  night  through  this  bundle.  You  shall  approach 
him  with  the  stealth  of  the  snake  in  pursuit  of  its  prey,  and  encircle  his  village.  Let 
each  warrior  carry  the  image  of  one  of  the  medicine  birds  with  him,  with  a  single 
quill  feather  fastened  in  his  hair,  and  as  the  humming  bird  is  so  small  in  flight  that 
none  can  hit  it  with  a  rifle  ball,  so  shall  each  warrior  be.  As  it  is  impossible  to  strike 
the  edge  of  a  knife  blade  ground  sharp  and  held  off  edgewise  from  the  body,  so  shall 
you  and  your  warriors  be.'  These  things  I  say  to  you  that  you  may  understand  the 
power  of  the  medicines  that" I  have  placed  in  the  war  bundle. 

You  shall  make  incense  of  a  portion  of  each  of  the  sacred  roots  that  I  have  in- 
cluded, and  you  shall  purify  yourselves  with  the  fumes.  You  shall  carry  a  little  of 
each  in  your  mouth,  and  you  shall  chew  some  of  them  and  spray  yourselves  and  your 
warriors  with  your  saliva,  that  they  may  elude  the  keen  vision  of  the  enemy,  for  the 
eyesight  of  the  enemy  shall  be  destroyed  when  they  approach. 

When  you  have  drawn  near  and  surrounded  the  village,  you  shall  signal  on  the 
war  whistle,  and  you  and  your  warriors  shall  rush  to  the  attack.  You  shall  destroy 
the  sleeping  enemy  with  tomahawks  and  war  clubs  that  have  been  kept  in  the  power- 
ful medicine  until  they  are  saturated.  Those  who  awake  shall  try  to  escape,  but 
cannot,  for  the  medicines  which  I  have  given  shall  sap  their  strength  and  benumb 
their  minds.  When  a  warrior  takes  a  scalp  he  shall  lick  the  fresh  blood  from  it, 
this  he  must  do  as  a  sign  that  the  enemy  are  devoured  in  behalf  of  us,  the  thunderers. 

When  the  fighting  is  over,  then  you  shall  make  a  great  ceremony  with  dancing, 
for  the  war  bundle  and  for  us,  the  Ianama'kiw<ik,  or  thunderers.  You  shall  thank  us 
for  the  assistance  which  we  have  rendered  you.  Then  you  shall  sing  songs  for  the 
scalps  that  have  been  taken  with  valor. 

"  Always  respect  the  war  bundle  which  we  have  given  you,"  commanded  the 
Thunderbird-being.  "Be  careful  to  keep  it  tied  with  a  string,  and  keep  it  hung  in  a 
place  by  itself,  outside  of  the  house,  away  from  the  women,  and  the  maidens  who  are 
just  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  womanhood.  Especially  keep  it  concealed  from  those 
women  who  are  having  their  monthly  courses.  The  bundle  must  never  be  opened 
for  nothing,  as  that  would  be  a  serious  offense  to  it,  and  to  us,  the  lanama'kiwiik.  It 
may  only  be  opened  in  time  of  peril,  or  when  you  sacrifice  to  it  in  the  spring  or  in  the 

1  Cf.  Peter  Jones,  91,  Ojibway  (Missisauga) .  The  same  figure  of  speech  is  used  under 
somewhat  similar  circumstances. 
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fall  of  the  year  for  our  sake.  Yet  this  I  say,  in  case  of  an  accident,  even  in  peace  it 
may  be  opened  and  the  roots  it  contains  may  be  used  to  stop  the  bleeding,  but  you 
shall  not  forget  to  pay  us  in  tobacco  for  our  help. 

"And  this  is  not  yet  all  that  I  have  to  say,"  said  the  chief  of  the  Thunderbird- 
beings  to  WatakwOna.  "One  thing  that  you  must  make  when  you  get  home,  or 
which  the  women  may  make  for  you,  is  a  pack  strap  (or  belt),  Ape'kon.'  This  you 
shall  make  of  coarse  long  beads  (pese'me'kuk).  It  shall  be  put  in  the  bimdle  to  be 
kept  as  a  reward  for  the  brave  warrior  who  kills  a  chief  or  leader  among  the  enemy. 
It  shall  be  given  to  him  as  a  great  honor.* 

When  the  thunderer  had  finished  speaking,  he  called  to  his  servants  to  fetch  food, 
prepare  it,  and  place  it  before  WatakwAna  and  his  followers.  The  servants  departed 
immediately  and  soon  returned  bringing  a  quantity  of  sturgeon  which  they  cooked 
and  set  before  their  guests. 

"Now,  eat  and  depart,"  said  the  chief  of  the  thunderers.  "This  is  the  only  food 
we  can  offer  you.  For  ourselves,  we  may  not  touch  it,  for  we  feed  upon  the  homed 
snakes  and  evil  monsters  of  the  under  world,  which  in  their  turn  cannot  be  food  for 
you." 

So  Watakw<ina  and  his  followers  obeyed  and  when  they  were  filled  they  took 
their  leave  of  the  islet  and  its  enchanted  inhabitants.  As  they  entered  their  canoe 
the  water  lay  still  as  glass,  the  sun  shone  brightly,  and  they  soon  reached  the  shore 
from  whence  they  started.  The  overland  journey  from  that  point  was  equally 
devoid  of  its  former  perils.  Food  wa.s  abundant  and  they  had  never  need  to  draw 
their  bows,  for  game  they  met  fell  dead  before  them  so  powerful  was  the  spell  cast 
by  their  war  bundles.'  So  at  length  they  arrived  among  their  own  people  again  and 
imparted  to  them  the  story  of  their  successful  venture  and  from  that  day  to  this,  the 
war  bundle  has  been  on  earth  among  men  and  its  powers  are  granted  to  the  worthy 
in  their  dreams.* 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  the  Museum  collection  contains  eight  of 
these  sacred  bundles,  and  their  rituals.^  In  certain  fundamental  features 
these  palladiums  are  alike.     All  of  them  contain  the  skins  of  the  sacred  birds 


'  Wampum  belt,  the  pese'me'kuk  are  wampum. 

2  Radln  has  told  me  in  regard  to  the  Winnebago.  .  It  was  the  custom  in  the  olden  times 
that  he  who  returned  with  a  scalp  should  be  given  a  wampum  belt  as  a  prize.  This  he  had 
to  give  to  one  of  his  sisters. 

'  Though  this  use  in  himting  is  frequently  mentioned,  I  only  know  of  one  war  bundle 
so  utilized,  p.  153. 

*  Actual  objects  w^re  never  given  an  Indian  in  his  dreams,  only  descriptloqs  of  them 
and  the  right  to  make  them.     Compare,  Ojibway,  Kohl,  207-8. 

»  In  the  Peabody  Museum  there  is  a  war  bundle  from  the  Omaha,  collected  by  Miss 
Alice  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Francis  La  Flesche.  There  are  several  Pawnee  and  Osage  bundles  In 
the  Field  Museiun  of  Chicago;  a  number  of  Winnebago,  Iowa,  Potawatomi,  Sauk  and  Fox, 
Osage  and  Kansa  bimdles  in  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  series  of 
similar  palladiums  from  the  Menomini  In  the  American  Museum  in  New  York.  In  spite 
of  the  existence  of  these  specimens,  there  is  not,  up  to  date,  a  detailed  account  of  their  con- 
tents or  use  in  the  literature  of  anthropology,  except  in  Perrot,  50,  where  the  tribe  is 
not  given.  J.  O.  Dorsey,  it  is  true,  in  his  monograph  on  Omaha  Sociology.  (312-333)  reports 
the  presence  of  such  charms  among  the  Omaha,  but  does  not  describe  them  fully  nor  does  it 
appear  that  ho  was  able  to  gather  complete  data,  as  the  Indians  seemed  most  reluctant  to 
Impart  their  secrets.  Hoffman,  in  his  monograph  on  the  Menomini,  neglects  the  subject 
entirely. 
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of  war,  the  "swift-flying-birds,"  snake,  and  weasel  skins.  Other  invariable 
features  are  the  reed  whistles  for  signaling  to  the  braves,  deer  hoof  rattles 
for  accompanying  the  sacred  songs,  and  the  paint  given  by  the  thunderers 
to  cure  the  wounded.  In  two  of  the  bundles  buffalo  tails  were  found,  for 
according  to  some  versions  of  the  tradition  the  bison  was  among  the  animals 
who  agreed  to  help  mankind.     (Fig.  9.) 

The  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  bundles  vary  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
structions given  in  the  dream  of  the  owner.  One  may  contain  small  medi- 
cine war  clubs,  charms  for  the  warriors  to  carry  into  battle;  another  a 
quill-worked  bow,  a  scabbard,  or  some  other  valued  trinket.  Although 
tradition  states  that  a  wampum  belt  or  its  equivalent  should  be  present, 


Fig.  10  (50.1-5854b).     Painted  Robe  from  a  War  Bundle.     See  Figs.  11-20. 

kept  as  a  gift  to  that  warrior  who  slays  a  chief  of  the  enemy,  none  of  these 
were  found  in  the  bundles  which  I  have  collected,  but  in  two  cases  it  was 
asserted  that  the  belts  had  been  given  out  to  warriors  who  had  earned 
them.  The  inner  wrapping  of  the  medicines  should  always  be  a  white 
tanned  deerskin,  whence  they  get  their  popular  name,  Wapana'kian,  or 
"white-mat."  The  external  wrapping  is  usually  a  reed  mat,  but  as  a 
second  choice  a  woven  bag  of  Indian  make  will  do. 

In  one  very  extraordinary  specimen  the  "  wapikin  "  or  sacred  internal  skin 
wrapper,  was  elaborately  painted  in  devices  representing  the   thunderers 
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and  the  manner  in  which  they  aid  mankind  (Fig.  10).  The  robe  is  in  itself 
a  unique  specimen  possessing  in  the  use  of  painted  figures  a  feature  in  common 
with  the  painted  robes  of  the  Plains,  but  the  style  is  that  of  the  bark  writings 
of  the  Central  Algonkin.  The  figures  represent  the  powers  that  appeared 
to  the  owner  in  his  war  dream  and  portray  their  promises  of  success.  No 
song  goes  with  the  robe,  but  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  bundle 
the  skin  was  spread  out  on  the  ground,  and,  after  a  prayer  to  the  thunderers 
and  an  offering  of  tobacco,  the  owner  would  recite  his  dream,  following  its 
course  on  the  diagram,  proceeding  from  the  top  of  the  skin  downward  to  the 
inner  square,  and  then  about  this  sacred  field  from  east  to  west  "  as  the  wind 
blows,"  or,  more  correctly,  following  the  course  of  the  sun  from  horizon  to 
horizon;  at  the  end  of  his  narrative  each  of  the  assembled  warriors  would 
lay  tobacco  on  any  figure  which  happened  to  represent  his  totem  or  his 
guardian,  with  a  prayer  for  the  special  patronage  of  that  power  during  the 
ensuing  campaign.  In  the  figures  given  here  the  numbers  should  be  read 
in  sequence. 


Fig.  11.  Thunderers  in  the  Third  Tier  of  Heaven,  bestowing  Strength  on  Mike'wfUc 
(war  leaders) .  a,  Chief  of  thunderers;  6,  True  thunderers;  r,  Thunder  chief  in  human  guise; 
d.  Eagles;  e,  Mike'wiik.  Thixnder  power  is  displayed  in  the  figure  on  the  right  by  lightning 
lines  from  the  eyes  and  the  beak-like  nose. 

On  the  death  of  the  owner  the  bundle  goes  to  that  one  of  the  owner's 
sons  who  has  displayed  most  interest  in  it.  Often  one  member  of  the 
family  will  pay  his  father  in  goods  and  tobacco  from  time  to  time  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  bundle  ritual,  until  he  has  learned  it  all,  after  which  the  father 
usually  transfers  it  to  his  son  before  his  death.  However,  the  son  may  not 
use  it  without  a  divine  revelation.  If  one  should  descend  to  a  woman,  she 
generally  instructs  her  nearest  male  relative  in  its  rites,  but  he  cannot  use  it 
unless  he  has  been  given  permission  by  the  thunderers,  although  nowadays 
some  say  that  he  may  buy  instruction  from  an  accredited  mikao  and  then 
he  has  the  right  to  use  it.  A  man  who  has  the  right  to  own  the  war  bundle 
may  buy  one  from  another  man  at  a  great  price  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble 
of  manufacturing  it  himself.     Women  are  occasionally  empowered  by  the 
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Fig.  12.  In  the  Middle  of  the  Illastration  is  shown  the  Chief  Thunderer  and  his  Ser- 
vants. Above,  are  Nasewfllc,  mythic  sky  birds.  Below  are  eagles  and  other  birds  of  lofty 
flight  belonging  to  the  second  tier  of  heaven  and  like  the  thunderers  possessing  lightning. 
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thunderers  to  possess  the  bundle  ^  and  tradition  tells  of  several  of  these 
Amazons  who  are  successful  partisans.^ 

The  bi-annual  sacrifices  occur  in  the  fall,  and  early  in  the  spring  when  the 


Fig.  13.  Lesser  Birds  of  High  Flight,  inhabiting  the  first  Tier  of  Heaven;  servants  of 
the  Thiinderers,  shown  surrounded  by  the  root  medicines  they  possess. 

voices  of  the  Thunderers  are  first  heard.     The  bundle  is  opened  and  the 
leader  says  to  his  company 

"  Oho' !  kasa'kamon  nimaso ! " 

"Oho!  my  grandfather,  I  make  you  this  sacrifice." 

A  feast  of  meat  is  prepared  meanwhile,  not  a  great  deal,  but  enough  for 
two  or  three  mouthfuls,  and  this  is  placed  in  the  little  wooden  bowls  which 
usually  accompany  the  bundle  for  this  purpose.  When  the  food  is  put  in 
the  dishes  these  songs  are  sung.  Twice  is  enough,  but  they  may  be  repeated 
indefinitely.     Each  one  represents  a  stage  of  action  at  the  feasts. 

"  Nina  nato'm  ina'ni",  aioweyu  oskatonanon 

Notowi  kiitine  awatuk." 
"  I  am  the  first  brave  man  to  kill  you, 

I  am  truly  the  God." 

"  Kisiha'kwa  kawe'tomon 
'Yum  ake  kawetomon." 
"All  day  I  tell  you 
This  earth  I  tell  you. 

"  Awa'no  ospamoneyon." 
"In  fog  where  I  walk." 

The  mikao  is  fed  by  an  attendant  who  takes  the  food  from  his  dish  with  a 
wooden  skewer  and  places  it  in  the  leader's  mouth  with  these  words. 


»  Cf.  Kohl's  notes  on  the  war  dreams  of  Ojibway  women,  125-126. 

>  According  to  Mr.  M.  R.  Harrington  this  is  unusual  among  the  Central  Algonkin,  but 
among  the  Plains-Ojibway  of  Manitoba,  several  women  are  still  living  who  were  renowned 
because  of  their  exploits  in  war. 
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Fig.  14.     The  healing  Herbs  given  Men   J)y  the  Tliunderers. 
birds  wMle  seeking  tlie  enemy.     Warriors  in  combat. 


Warriors  disguised  as 
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"Ki'na    Ina'maki"     kaiespaketinamon   ayum  Wapana'kian.  N'ha'u 

You   thunderbird    who  have  given       this  war  bundle.  Now 

ine'ta     6s         sigasatama      ka'ion         osa'u  me'tion            yum 

then      it  is        sacrificed          to        that  is  to  be  he  to  eat  it        that 

pjigitanamakaion 
of  this  that  is  offered  to  you. 

"Now  then,  we  sacrifice  to  you  thunderbird  who  have  given  this  war 
bundle.     This  man  shall  eat  what  is  offered  to  you  (in  your  stead.)"  ^ 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  feast,  tobacco  of  two  kinds,  both  plug  and 
smoking  is  given  to  the  bundle  with  these  words :  — 

"N'ha'u!    nasakasaton    ayum    Wapana'kian 
misikta     Ina'makiwuk  kayaispakitinokuwa,  yos  okihi." 

"  Now  I  sacrifice  tobacco  to  you,  white  mat,  and  to  the  great  thunderbirds- 
that  made  this  and  gave  it  to  man  and  this  earth." 

The  mikao  now  passes  out  to  the  people  the  stale  tobacco  of  former 
offerings  saying,  "  Oh  war  bundle,  handed  down  to  us  poor  Indians  to  use 
when  we  are  in  trouble,  we  now  sacrifice  to  thee  in  behalf  of  the  people. "^ 
(Turning  to  those  assembled)  "  Take  part  now." 

Should  the  mikao  be  alone  at  the  sacrifice  he  must  attend  to  the  renovat- 
ing of  the  tobacco  and  the  other  details  himself.  Casting  the  weed  on  the 
flames  he  says :  "  Here  is  the  tobacco  that  was  offered  to  you,  but  I  now  give 
it  to  our  grandfather,  the  fire."  (He  throws  the  tobacco  and  addresses  the 
fire)  "  You  consume  it  in  behalf  of  the  thunderers  and  I  pray  that  they  may 
grant  me  long  life,  and,  in  addition,  happiness  for  my  family." 

The  tobacco  is  placed  in  the  bundle,  and  it  is  consumed  spiritually  by 
the  thunderers,  although  in  substance  it  remains  unchanged.  It  is  well  to 
remove  this  old  sacrificial  tobacco  from  time  to  time,  putting  back  some 
that  is  fresh.  The  old  tobacco  may  either  be  used  at  the  place  where  the 
bundle  is  stored,  or  it  may  be  taken  home  by  the  owner  and  his  friends  and 
consumed  at  their  leisure.  It  may  be  smoked  in  their  pipes,  or  cast  on  a 
dish  of  coals,  or  on  the  fire.  In  the  latter  case,  the  sacrifice  should  be  accom- 
panied by  the  words :  "  I  give  a  general  smoke  to  all  the  manitous  and  it 
shall  be  consumed  according  to  the  way  of  the  olden  times." 

In  the  old  days,  when  the  head  men  of  the  Menomini  villages  decided  to- 
declare  a  general  war  for  any  reason,  runners  were  sent  to  the  other  cantons, 
or  in  more  ancient  times,  when  the  totems  lived  apart,  to  the  territories 
of  the  various  gentes.     Each  messenger  carried  tobacco  and  a  string  of 

'  This  would  be  a  terrible  outrage  among  the  Sauk,  where  the  leader  should  never  eat- 
the  sacrificed  food. 
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Pig.  15.     The  defeated  Enemy  hiding  in  Pits.     Thunderers  giving  aid  to  the  Menomini. 
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wampum,  "as  long  as  a  man  is  high"  ^  painted  red  as  a  symbol  that  blood 
was  to  be  shed.  Wherever  these  tokens  were  delivered  they  were  instantly 
recognized  by  the  recipients  as  an  invitation  to  war,  and  the  people  either 
refused  them,  or  gathered  at  some  designated  spot.^ 

General  wars  were  infrequent,  and  were  only  called  in  extreme  cases  to 
retaliate  for  tribal  injuries.  Small  war  parties  were  organized  to  settle 
some  old  score,  or  to  furnish  excitement  for  the  young  men.  Sometimes  the 
sun  would  appear  in  a  vision  to  a  bundle  owner,  saying:  "I  am  going  to 
feed  you.  You  shall  eat."  (Literally,  "Take  your  war  bundle  and  attack 
such  a  tribe.")  "I  shall  feed  you  and  this  war  bundle.  Go  and  eat  up 
(destroy)  the  enemy." 

Word  was  sent  among  the  young  men  who  prepared  to  set  forth.^  It 
was  customary  to  pluck  out  all  the  hair  except  the  scalp  lock  which  de- 
pended in  a  thin  braid  from  the  crown,  and  a  large  round  patch  covering 
the  top  of  the  head,  save  for  a  wide  margin  from  nape  to  forehead,  something 
like  the  roach  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox,  but  much  broader.  This  was  to  render 
the  taking  of  the  scalp  more  easy  should  an  enemy  be  brave  enough  to  slay 
the  wearer.  The  removal  of  the  hair  at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  particu- 
larly the  base  of  the  skull  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  painful  part  of  the 
process.  Two  long  thin  braids  dangled  from  the  crown.  The  mikao,  or 
leader,  preceded  the  party  with  the  war  bundle  slung  over  his  back.*  He  was 
not  allowed  to  deviate  from  his  path  or  to  turn  back  while  he  bore  the  bundle. 
As  he  marched  along  he  sang:  "  The  warrior  of  the  sacred  bundle  now  starts. 
As  he  walks  he  is  seeking  for  the  enemy." 

After  they  had  gone  forward  for  some  distance  they  halted  and  the 
mikao  caused  a  long  lodge  of  boughs  to  be  built.  He  entered  the  structure, 
opened  the  bundle,  and  spread  out  its  contents.  Then  the  pipe  was  passed. 
It  was  filled  and  lighted  by  an  attendant  who  handed  it  to  the  mikao  who 
held  the  bowl  in  his  hand  and  revolved  it  slowly  so  that  the  mouthpiece 
described  an  arc  through  the  air.  This  was  done  so  that  the  spirits  might 
partake.  After  this  he  made  the  following  speech;  "Now,  thunderbirds, 
you  have  created  this  war  bundle  for  us  yourselves.     You  have  given  us 

1  Perhaps  this  was  really  a  wampum  belt  painted  red,  as  was  the  case  among  the  Sauk 
and  most  Woodland  tribes.  * 

2  According  to  Marston,  (158)  there  was  considerable  similarity  in  many  ways  in  the 
Sauk,  Fox,  and  Kickapoo  customs,  but  among  the  Ottawa,  Ojibway,  and  Potawatomi  another 
form  was  followed.  Purity  of  life  was  demanded  of  the  prospective  fighter,  and  this  was  also 
probably  true  of  the  Menomini. 

3  Commonly  those  who  wished  to  join  the  war  party  would  make  a  present  to  the  mikfio 
in  return  for  the  privilege. 

*  Marston  refers  to  this  among  the  Ottawa  (162).  A  Menomini  might  appoint  his 
nephew  to  carry  the  bundle  for  him.  Marston  mentions  a  similar  appointment  of  a  discreet 
person  to  carry  the  bundle  among  the  Ottawa,  Chippewa,  and  Potawatomi.  Among  the 
Shawnee,  Harrington  says  it  was  carried  by  a  member  of  the  turtle  clan. 
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Fig.   16.     A  Thixnderer  (out  of  its  proper  order);   warriors  in  the  scalp  dance;   warriors 
1  ntering  place  of  sacrifice  with  a  thanks  offering;  war  chief  possessed  by  thunder. 
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this  power  to  use  with  these  birds  and  roots.  You  have  told  us  to  use  them 
in  this  way,  and  we  now  place  our  tobacco  upon  these  tokens,  praying  that 
you  will  now  give  us  power  to  defeat  the  enemy."  Whereupon  the  pipe 
was  handed  to  his  followers  and  passed  from  left  to  right.  Then  a  dog  was 
slain  and  eaten. ^  Some  of  its  flesh  was  offered  to  the  bundle  with  tobacco 
and  a  war  song  was  sung  in  praise  of  the  contents  of  the  palladium.  It  was 
as  follows: — 

"  An'om  aweya  katineu  awa'tukwuton 

Tatakesemakatun  ineko  ai'oya 

A'watuk  oskeisetuk  tatakesemakatun." 
"  These  things  we  use  are  truly  of  god  power, 

Powerful  are  the  things  that  we  use 

God  said  to  us  they  shall  be  powerful." 

The  war  dance  was  next  enacted.  It  was  a  spirited  spectacle.  The 
warriors  threw  their  bodies  into  dramatic  postures,  giving  the  war  cry  and 
singing  the  war  song  to  the  thumping  of  the  tambourine  or  small  water 
drum.  With  this  dance  went  the  following  three  songs  which  were  sung 
before  the  party  proceeded.^ 

I 
"Aneos  nawataponeyun 

Aioanoneyun." 
"Where  I  volunteer  to  fight. 
As  I  am  walking  along." 

II 

"  Nesayanisim 

Osowatokeyon." 
"  Savage  I  am 

As  god  I  am." 

Ill 

"Wabano  nata'kgam." 
"  Brave  I  am  called." 

When  the  country  of  the  tribe  to  be  attacked  was  reached,  scouts  were 
sent  out  to  report  the  whereabouts  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  the  village 
of  the  foe  was  located,  the  war  party  approached  during  the  night  according 
to  the  instructions  of  the  thunderers.  Just  before  daybreak,  at  the  hour 
when  sleep  is  soundest  and  man's  vitality  is  said  to  be  at  its  lowest  ebb,  was 


1  The  Sauk  also  had  a  dog  feast  before  starting  out  to  war.     Marston,  158. 
»  For  the  second  song  the  deer  hoof  rattles  are  preferred  to  the  drum.     Fig.  21.     All 
these  songs  are  probably  repeated  many  times. 
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Fig.  17.  Below  are  the  Birds  of  War,  the  white  Porcupine,  the  twin  God  Boys,  and 
four  Fairies  (see  Fig.  18)  are  to  be  placated,  not  beseeched  for  aid.  Above  is  probably 
shown  the  sun  in  red  and  black  representing  day  and  night.  It  was  said  to  represent  a 
thunderer. 
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the  favorite  time  for  the  assault/  from  which  circumstance  war  parties  are 
often  referred  to  as  "night  warriors."  When  the  marauders  had  drawn 
near,  the  mikao  opened  the  bundle  and  sang  this  sacred  war  song  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  deer  hoof  rattles : — 

.  "  Nina'ne  aiata  potcneu 
Awa'tuk  aiaweyon." 
"  I  myself,  I  am  surely, 
Over  and  over,  God,  I  am." 

This  song  stupefied  the  enemy  and  caused  them  to  sleep  more  soundly. 


Fig.  18.  a.  The  four  fairies  belonging  with  Fig.  17;  6,  the  thunder  who  with  the  person 
shown  in  upper  Fig.  17  is  attending  the  sacrifice;  c,  underground  spider  as  a  war  power;  rf, 
probably  the  last  personified;   e,  Menomini  in  ambuscade  awaiting  the  enemy. 

Then  the  leader  distributed  the  sacred  medicines  among  his  warriors,  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  given  by  the  thunderers,  giving  to  one  the  skin  of  a 
bird  or  weasel,  to  another  a  tiny  carved  war  club,  or  a  feather,  until  each  one 
had  some  charm.  The  men  bound  these  on  their  heads  or  bodies  and 
slipped  out  to  surround  the  village.  When  the  camp  was  encircled  the  mikao 
gave  the  signal  on  his  whistle  and  the  warriors  began  the  combat. 


»  In  the  Museum  catalogue  is  a  specimen  collected  by  Dr.  William  Jones  with  the  follow- 
ing note:  "Pipe  with  lead  bowl  and  feathered  stem.  It  was  used  in  time  of  war.  Warriors 
smoked  from  it  before  making  an  attack.  The  smoke  was  after  the  scouts  came  in  and  re- 
ported the  position  of  the  enemy.     An  attack  was  usually  made  at  daybreak."     (See  Fig.  1  ) 
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Fig.  19.  Sacred  Bird  War  Helpers.  At  the  upper  left  hand  comer  Is  a  bird  war  helper. 
To  the  right  are  three  little  green  herons,  assistants  to  the  thunderers.  Below  is  a  warrior 
In  the  character  of  a  thunderer.  To  the  right  is  a  mink,  or  a  weasel,  who  through  the  war 
bundle  gives  the  warrior  power  to  assume  his  form.     The  other  drawings  are  unexplained. 


The  fighting  was  done  principally  with  bows  and  arrows,  but  men 
who  had  received  promises  of  protection  from  the  thunderers  often  carried 
clubs  alone.     Some  of  the  old  men  say  that  small  round  shields  of  buffalo  or 
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other  ruminant  hide  were  carried.^  Many  wore  arm  bands  to  which  were 
attached  metal  jinglers  called  "nanihanen."  The  sound  of  these  was 
thought  to  be  efficacious  to  lull  the  slumbering  enemy.  There  were  songs 
for  dealing  the  death  blow,  of  which  the  following  is  an  example. 

"I  grasp  you  now." 

While  the  members  of  the  party  were  fighting  the  mikao  stayed  behind 
with  the  bundle  and  took  no  part  in  the  fray.  Indeed  he  was  often  un- 
armed. As  fast  as  scalps  were  taken,  they  were  brought  to  him  by  the 
successful  warriors  who  received  some  present  from  the  bundle  as  a  reward. 
If  a  brave  found  and  scalped  the  body  of  a  man  he  had  not  killed,  it  was  not 
considered  such  a  feat  as  though  he  had  slain  the  foe  himself.  He  announced 
the  fact  and  received  praise,  but  no  compensation.^ 

The  Menomini  endeavored  to  take  the  entire  scalp,  including  the  skin 
over  the  forehead,  but  if  there  was  not  time  enough  for  this,  a  small  piece, 
including  the  place  where  the  hair  radiates  from  the  crown,  was  sufficient. 
While  the  scalp  was  fresh  the  warrior  licked  the  blood  from  it,  to  symbolize 
the  devouring  of  the  enemy  by  the  sun.'  The  old  men  say  that  all  men  who 
are  killed  in  battle  are  devoured  by  the  sun. 

Small  war  parties  marauding  through  the  enemy's  country  were  accus- 
tomed to  resort  to  various  devices  for  luring  the  unwary  foe  into  their 
clutches.  Sometimes  they  made  images  of  birds  or  stuffed  bird  skins  and 
set  them  up  in  some  place  suitable  for  an  ambush.  The  warrior  or  warriors 
would  make  the  dummy  go  through  life-like  actions  by  pulling  cords  attached 
to  it  and  would  imitate  the  cries  of  the  bird  to  attract  attention.  It  is 
related  that  a  war  party  of  the  enemy  once  imitated  a  crane  by  sticking 
up  a  deer's  leg  above  the  grass.  They  had  loosened  the  sinews  and  by 
working  these  they  made  it  appear  as  though  the  crane  was  lifting  its  head 
and  opening  its  beak,  while  they  counterfeited  its  calls.  They  were  dis- 
covered by  some  Menomini  scouts,  however.  Men  on  war  parties  often 
signalled  to  each  other  by  giving  the  call  of  the  whip-poor-will  or  howling 
like  wolves.     Prisoners  being  lead  away  would  break  twigs  or  leave  other 

I  Mr.  Harrington  says  that  most  Sauk  and  Fox  and  Kickapoo  claim  they  had  no  shields 
but  some  Kickapoo  say  they  had.  Catlin  in  his  paintings  shows  them  as  carried  Jiy  the  Sauk 
and  Fox. 

2  Marston,  162,  says,  "Among  the  Ottawa  the  partizan  leads  when  they  march  out,  but 
the  warrior  who  first  delivers  him  a  scalp  or  prisoner  leads  the  party  homeward  and  receives 
the  belt  of  wampum."  He  later  remarks  that  on  their  return  the  prisoners  are  distributed 
among  such  of  the  tribesmen  who  have  lost  relatives  by  the  enemy.  ' '  Among  the  Potawatto- 
mies  it  is  different;  all  prisoners  belong  to  the  partizan,  and  he  disposes  of  them,  as  he  thinks 
proper."  Radin  says  that  the  Winnebago  warriors  received  a  wampum  belt  when  they  took 
a  scalp. 

3  Bits  of  flesh  from  the  scalp  were  eaten  by  the  Winnebago  and  by  the  Ute.  For  the  latter 
tribe  seeGoddard,  245. 
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signs  for  their  own  people  to  follow.  It  was  a  point  of  honor  among  the 
Menomini  to  drag  their  own  slain  from  the  battlefield  that  they  might  not 
be  scalped  by  the  enemy. 

"When  the  fighting  was  over,  the  party  returned.  On  the  way  back  the 
warriors  spent  their  leisure  time  stretching  the  scalps  on  hoops  and  drying 
them  in  the  sun.  The  bundle  contains  a  noxious  medicine  which  was  rubbed 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  scalps,  so  that  if  any  one  had  been  scalped  and  still 
lived,  he  would  die,  no  matter  how  far  away  he  might  be.  As  the  party 
drew  near  their  village,  the  people  came  out  and  met  them  with  great  re- 
joicing. 


Fig.  20.     A  Scalp  Dance  performed  by  the  successful  War  Party. 

When  they  reached  the  place  where  the  ceremonies  had  been  held  on  the 
outward  journey,  the  scalp  dance  was  given  to  proclaim  the  miraculous 
power  of  the  war  bundle.  In  the  bough  lodge,  the  mikao  announced  the 
tidings  of  victory,  reciting  the  brave  deeds  done  and  the  names  of  the  heroes. 
Some  of  these  men  were  entitled  to  have  their  names  changed  by  the  act 
of  the  council,^  as  an  honorary  distinction  ^  and  others  were  given  the  right 
to  wear  the  eagle  feather  on  their  heads.  Only  those  who  had  killed  an 
enemy  were  allowed  this  appropriate  insignia  of  bravery,  and  the  feathers 
of  no  other  bird  had  any  meaning  except  for  ornament.^  Sometimes  at  this 
juncture  a  brave  man  was  given  a  new  suit  of  clothes  by  some  well  wisher. 
The  donor  usually  addressed  the  crowd  as  follows:  "This  man  must  now 
wear  these  clothes  forever.  He  shall  always  be  brave  since  he  is  dressed  in 
clothes  of  thunder  power." 

With  this  ceremony  went  the  following  nanawetau  or  brave  song: — 

"Heniheniwe     pitawi  ta'wahigfin?" 

"How  does  my  drum  sound  to  you,  my  comrade?" 

At  the  close  of  the  song  came  four  whoops,  "  Hoi !  Hoi !  Hoi !  Hoi ! " 

>  A  similar  ceremony  in  which  the  braves  were  given  the  eagle  feather  by  the  chief  of 
their  gens  occurs  among  the  Sauk,  Jones,  (e) ,  114-1 15. 

2  The  Sauk  were  allowed  to  change  their  names  after  they  had  been  to  war,  Forsyth,  210. 
'  For  Ojibway,  cf.  Kohl,  22. 
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When  this  rite  was  over  the  men  came  forward  to  "  dance  their  scalps," 
and  there  was  then  enacted  the  most  spectacular  of  all  Menomini  cere- 
monies, the  scalp  dance.     For  the  purposes  of  this  ceremony,  the  trophies 


r^~ 


Fig.  21  (50.1-5854  e,  f,  g).     Deer  Hoof  Rattles  from  War  Bundle.     Sticks  carved  to 
represent  the  thunderers.  » 


were  suspended  from  short  sticks.  Seizing  the  scalp  wand,  the  warrior 
sang  his  victory  song,  relating  the  incidents  of  his  achievement,  as  he  re- 
enacted  the  scene.     A  typical  scalp  dance  song  is  this : — 

"Neo  osonega'wit  uskota'o!" 

"  My  life,  my  power,  is  as  fire ! "     (Given  me  from  the  bundle.) 
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At  first  he  stamped  slowly  about  the  circle  to  the  beat  of  the  drum. 
Then  faster  and  faster,  twisting  his  half-naked  body  into  a  kaleidoscopic 
series  of  dramatic  postures,  his  paint-daubed  face  ablaze  with  emotion,  his 
song  now  and  again  interrupted  by  the  spasmodic  war  whoops  that  burst 
from  his  lips.  As  he  leaped  about  the  lodge,  his  hearers  followed  every 
motion  with  intensity,  giving  half  conscious  guttural  ejaculations  of  sur- 
prise and  approval.  At  last,  when  the  warrior  had  worked  himself  almost 
into  a  frenzy,  his  sister  or  nearest  female  relative  came  forward  and  took 
the  scalp  from  him,  whooping  as  she  received  it,  making  him  a  present  of 
fine  cloth  or  other  goods  in  return,  "  to  wash  the  blood  from  his  hands." 

The  scalp  now  became  the  property  of  the  woman,  who  ornamented  it 
and  kept  it  forever,  as  a  trophy  of  her  brother's  valor.  If  a  man  had  no 
female  relatives  to  "wash  his  hands,"  the  scalp  reverted  to  the  bundle. 
These  left  over  scalps  were  put  inside  the  bundle  and  kept  there  until  the 
following  spring  or  fall  when  the  semi-annual  ceremony  was  held.  All  the 
war  bundle  owners  in  the  tribe  repaired  to  a  secluded  spot,  where  they  offered 
tobacco  and  prayers  to  their  patron  deities.  Then  all  the  bundles  were 
opened  and  a  feast  given,  at  the  close  of  which  the  owner  of  each  bundle 
called  on  several  warriors  of  renown  to  dance  for  the  unredeemed  scalps.^ 

Each  man  responded  and  taking  a  scalp  in  his  hand  he  danced  to  the 
rhythm  of  a  great  drum,  recounting  the  circumstances  of  the  scalp's  capture. 
All  the  onlookers,  even  the  women,  joined  in  the  dancing  and  singing.  At 
length  the  sister  of  the  warrior  washed  his  hands  with  presents  and  took  the 
scalp  from  him,  so  that  in  the  end  all  the  trophies  accrued  to  the  women. 
This  ceremony  was  thought  to  add  greatly  to  the  glory  and  strength  of  the 
war  bundles.^ 

The  semi-annual  ceremonies  are  still  held  in  the  form  of  feasts,  but  in 
these  degenerate  days  there  is  no  attendant  scalp  dance.  Game  is  preferred 
for  the  feasting,  but  when  it  cannot  be  obtained,  a  dog  serves  the  purpose. 
This  modern  ceremony,  and  the  rites  of  feeding  and  giving  tobacco  to  the 
bundles  is  to  please  the  thunderers  so  that  they  will  continue  to  sweep  the 
earth  with  the  winds  and  scour  it  with  rain,  that  it  may  be  clean  and  habit- 
able for  mankind.  The  ceremony  may  also  be  done  with  prayers  for  the 
recovery  of  a  sick  person.  In  any  case  it  is  proper  to  burn  incense  made  of 
herbs  known  as  minitcinowin,  at  such  a  time. 

The  foregoing  description  concerns  only  the  typical  war  bundles  of  the 
regular  sort,  but  there  are  variations,  some  of  which  have  probably  arisen 

>  According  to  Harrington,  there  was  no  such  ceremony  among  the  Sauk  where  more 
than  one  bundle  was  opened.     They  opened  one  bundle  each  day  for  several  days. 

»  According  to  Harrington,  Kansa  and  Osage  bundles  are  full  of  scalps  and  some  are  tied 
on  the  outside  of  the  bundles. 
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in  recent  years,  through  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  old  traditions  on  the 
part  of  the  younger  Menomini.  For  instance,  no  old-time  Menomini  would 
think  of  including  any  of  the  Powers  Below,  the  deadly  enemies  of  the 
thunderers  in  a  bundle  from  Above  where  thunder  power  predominates; 
yet  modern  Indians  sometimes  add  inani-namao,  the  underground  man- 
sturgeon  being,  or  other  evil  or  semi-evil  powers,  to  their  helpers  in  the 
bundle,  expecting  to  increase  its  strength.  There  is  an  ancient  precedent 
for  this  in  a  way,  for  the  old  Indians  frequently  included  their  own  personal 
dream  guardians  in  their  bundle,  but  they  would  never  have  thought  of 
adding  a  power  from  below  to  the  lot.  I  have  collected  one  war  bundle, 
which,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  so  little  war  of  late  years,  has 


Fig.  22  Menomini  Rain  Ceremony  in  the  Open  sliowing  War  Bmidles  Iiung  from  a 
Horizontal  Bar.     Photograplied  by  Miss  Zora  Marble. 

become  a  powerful  lacrosse  charm.  The  owner  armed  the  players  on  his 
side  with  its  medicines  but  failed  to  recite  the  formulae  as  that  was  only 
permissible  before  battle.  Its  contents  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
bundles  except  that  it  has  a  little  netted  hoop  supposed  to  represent  the  sun. 

Nakuti  (Sun-fish),  a  Menomini  eighty-four  years  of  age  in  1911,  told  me 
that  his  grandfather's  bundle,  which  he  inherited  in  his  youth  only  to  cast 
it  aside  when  he  became  a  catholic,  contained  a  medicine  from  the  north 
giant,  mowaki",  as  well  as  the  others.  Its  whole  history  was  different  from 
the  average  medicines  of  its  class  and  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  di- 
gress long  enough  to  discuss  this  phase  of  our  subject.  It  is  notable  also 
that  this  bundle  Mas  one  also  used  for  hunting  (p.  153). 

The  Menomini  claim  that  there  is  a  large  cylinder  of  brass  or  copper 
extending  from  earth  to  the  fourth  and  highest  heaven.     At  the  top  of  this 
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cylinder  sit  four  gods.^  It  was  of  these  gods,  and  of  Wdbano,  the  morning- 
star,  that  Nakuti's  great  grandfather  dreamed.  In  his  dream  he  went  to 
them,  walking  through  the  sky  until  their  leader  approached  him  singing, 

"  Nanakehesiko     tana'nimikam  " 
"This  is  given  to  me  and  you  are  given  this  in  the  midst"  (of  heaven). 

When  the  leader  came  up  he  placed  a  Thunderer's  egg  in  the  warrior's  hand^ 
and  instructed  him  how  to  make  a  war  bundle.  The  man  returned  to  earth, 
awoke,  and  sent  his  nephew  out  to  collect  bird  skins  to  go  in  the  package, 
The  enveloping  mats  were  woven  by  his  wife,  since  there  is  no  harm  in  hav- 
ing these  made  by  a  woman. ^ 

In  the  semi-annual  ceremonies  for  this  bundle,  four  little  war  clubs,  two 
of  the  ball-headed  type,  and  two  of  the  flat  form,  were  stuck  up  in  the  ground, 
one  in  each  quarter  of  the  compass,  and  tobacco  was  burned  between  them, 
while  the  rest  of  the  rites  were  performed. 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  songs,  since  this  bundle  is  one  of  a  num- 
ber in  which  the  morningstar  is  venerated  more  than  the  thunderers.  The 
songs  are,  as  follows,  the  first  two  songs  being  to  the  powerful  sacred  birds 
of  the  south:  — 

"Sa'wano     inaniwuk     taha'wewuk 

"  Those  who  go  to  the  south  are  southern  men. 

"Sa'wano  ina'niwuk  kl'sikun  isi'wuk" 
"  South  men  going  to  the  north." 

A  song  in  honor  of  the  crow,  entitled  "  What  Crow  Said."  ^ 

"Ka'kakiu  kona'weta'kune" 

"  Crow,  he  is  going  to  take  care."  (of  the  medicine) 

Songs  for  the  thunderbirds. 

"Supimiwak     ini'ta     asapipim     tanl'tamOn." 
"The  sound  will  pass  and  I  will  join  it." 

Literally,  "  My  thundering  shall  join  the  wind  as  it  passes  by. 

"Nipa'pim  ako'tcinem  newawiyakwetum  upipiakotciniaa  yum  K^sik." 
"  As  I  am  soaring  in  the  air  I  turn  in  the  Heavens." 


'  Seo  section  on  Religion,  p.  78. 

»  Among  the  Winnebago  women  may  not  touch  the  sacred  bundle. —  Dorsey,  J.  O., 
426,  sec.  80. 

»  The  crow  Is  frequently  Included  In  war  bundles,  or  bundles  of  any  description  as  a 
guard  against  thieves,  as  the  rattlesnake  may  be  included  as  a  protection  from  witches. 
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Then  comes  a  song  for  the  personal  guardian  of  the  owner,  the  Mowaki", 
or  north  giant,  which  is  given  in  full. 

"  Mowa'ki'  wehe,  mowa'ki'  waha 

Mowa'ki'  wehe,  mowa'ki',  waha 

Moatcim  wi'na  kaiekitotawit  mowa'kiu. 
"  Even  he,  he  speaks  to  me.  North  giant! " 

Then  comes  a  song  to  the  morningstar,  repeated  four  times. 

"Wa'bano  ina'niwukiu 
"Eastern  men  too." 

Last,  and  most  important  of  all  is  a  song  to  the  red  war  god  of  the  brass 
cylinder,  Minisino-hawatuk.  It  is  called  "  Yo  asaiupean,"  "  Right  up  here 
I  sit." 

"Nanake'siko  yo  asaiupean." 

"Between  earth  and  heaven  as  I  am  seated." 

"  Yo  asian,  yo  asaiupean  akihi         satcenapatcikaian." 

"  I  am  here  seated  looking  down     toward  earth  (watching  it)." 

There  is  no  arbitrary  limit  to  the  number  of  war  bundles  in  the  tribe. 
Anyone  who  has  had  the  proper  dream  may  make  and  use  one.  There  are 
no  clan  regulations  concerning  them  nor  have  the  clans  special  sacred  war 
houses.  Whole  war  bundles  are  rarely  sold  back  and  forth,  though  medicines 
and  dismembered  parts  of  them  are.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  fore- 
going paper  that  the  war  bundles  are,  strictly  speaking,  personal,  rather 
than  clan  or  tribal  property,  in  which  respect  the  Menomini  differ  from  the 
neighboring  Winnebago.^  The  songs  used  pertain  to  the  bundle  and  its 
makers  as  a  whole,  rather  than  to  the  separate  medicines. 

When  a  man  went  to  war  it  was  obligatory  for  his  nephew  to  follow  and 
attend  him  as  his  servant.  In  case  the  uncle  was  slain  the  nephew  was 
obliged  to  bring  home  an  enemy's  scalp  or  die  in  the  attempt,  or  at  least, 
the  dishonor  of  coming  home  without  revenge  was  so  great,  that  one  feared 
to  return  empty  handed. 

Prisoners  were  usually  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  their  tribe  treated 
Menomini  captives.  Thus  the  Sauk,  who  were  noted  for  their  cruelty,  were 
usually  burned  alive  when  they  fell  in  the  hands  of  the  Menomini.  Sauk 
children  were  often  tied  to  trees  and  shot  at  as  targets,  for  so  it  was  said 
they  treated  Menomini  babies.  The  Menomini  were  accustomed  to  taunt 
the  Sauk  with  cowardice  :^  "We  are  better  men  than  you,  and  braver,  for 

1  Radin,  (a),  213. 

''  Warren  (106)  states  that  the  Ojlbway  learned  from  the  Fox  to  torture  their  prisoners. 
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you  never  wring  so  much  as  a  groan  from  us  in  the  fire,  but  your  warriors  cry 
Hke  women." 

During  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  Indian  captives  were  held  as 
slaves.     Augustin  Grignon  is  responsible  for  the  following  statement: — 

During  the  constant  wars  of  the  Indians,  several  of  the  Wisconsin  tribes  were 
in  the  habit  of  making  captives  of  the  Pawnee,  Osages,  Missouries,  and  even  of  the 
distant  Mandans,  and  these  were  consigned  to  servitude.  I  know  that  the  Ottawas 
and  Sauks  made  such  captives;  but  am  not  certain  about  the  Menomonees,  Chippe- 
was,  Pottawottamies,  Foxes  and  Winnebagoes.  The  Menomomees,  with  a  few 
individual  exceptions,  did  not  engage  in  these  distant  forays.  The  Menomonees, 
and  probably  other  tribes,  had  Pawnee  slaves,  which  they  obtained  by  purchase  of 
the  Ottawas,  Sauks  and  others  who  captured  them;  but  I  never  knew  the  Meno- 
monees to  have  any  by  capture,  and  but  few  by  purchase.  For  convenience  sake, 
I  suppose,  they  were  all  denominated  Pawnees,  when  some  of  them  were  certainly 
of  other  Missouri  tribes,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  for  I  have  known  three  Osages, 
two  Missouries,  and  one  Mandan  among  these  Indian  slaves.  Of  the  fourteen  whom 
I  have  personally  known,  six  were  males  and  eight  were  females,  and  the  most  of 
them  were  captured  while  young.  I  have  no  recollection  as  to  the  pecuniary  value 
of  these  slaves  or  servants,  but  I  have  known  two  females  sold,  at  diiferent  times, 
each  for  one  hundred  dollars. 

Speaking  of  the  treatment  of  slaves  by  their  owners,  Mr.  Grignon  continues: 
When  these  Pawnee  slaves  had  Indian  masters,  they  were  generally  treated  with 
great  severity.  .  .  .A  female  slave  owned  by  a  Menomonee  woman,  while  sick,  was 
directed  by  her  unfeeling  mistress  to  take  off  her  overdress,  and  she  then  deliberately 
stabbed  and  killed  her;  and  this  without  a  cause  of  provocation,  and  not  in  the 
lea.st  attributable  to  liquor.  It  should  also  be  mentioned,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Mas-caw,  a  Pawnee  among  the  Menomonees,  was  not  treated  or  regarded  as  a  slave, 
and  married  a  chief's  daughter,  and  lived  with  them  till  his  death,  and  has  now  a 
gray-headed  son  living  at  Lake  Shawanaw.' 

Ceremonial  cannibalism  was  frequent,  from  pure  bravado.  Often  the 
Menomini  warriors  carried  no  provisions  with  them  on  the  warpath.  When 
they  slew  an  enemy  they  would  cut  long  strips  of  flesh  from  the  body,  particu- 
larly from  the  thighs,  and  stick  them  in  their  belts.^  At  night  this  meat 
was  roasted  on  a  spit  before  the  fire,  and  any  who  were  improvident  enough 
to  have  failed  to  secure  flesh  from  their  victims,  or  were  too  squeamish  to 
partake  of  it,  were  jeered  at  by  their  comrades,  who  told  them  that  they 
were  unmanly.  "  I  am  brave,  I  can  eat  anything,"  was  their  boast  as  they 
devoured  the  horrible  repast.  The  Menomini  did  not  eat  the  hearts  of  their 
fallen  foes,  like  the  Ojibway  and  Sauk  and  P'ox,  but  it  was  customary  for  a 
warrior  to  swallow  the  still  quivering  heart  of  a  turtle.^     If  he  succeeded  in 


I  Orlgnon,  256.  et  seq. 

'  Cf.   Eastern  Cree,  Skinner,    (a),  78.     The  Cree  practised   ceremonial  cannibalism. 
Tiie  Sauk  and  Fox  according  to  Forsytli  (225)  iiad  a  very  similar  custom. 
"  An  Omatia  custom,  Fletclier  and  La  Flesciie,  332. 
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holding  it  on  his  stomach  he  was  thought  to  be  possessed  of  the  courage  and 
longevity  of  that  powerful  animal. 

Of  minor  war  charms  of  a  more  personal  nature  the  number  is  inexhaust- 


Fig.  23  (50,4805,9719,5299,9829,9765).  War  Charms:  Medicine  bag  of  otterskin, 
carried  in  war;  war  bundle  wrapped  up  for  carrying;  antique  war  club  of  the  ball-headed 
style;  antique  war  club  of  the  flat  type;  war  headdress,  adorned  with  two*eagle_feathers 
denoting  two  slain  foes. 

ible.  These  range  in  form  from  small  personal  bundles  to^a  single  magic 
feather.  The  most  common  are  war  clubs  given  to  the  possessor  by  some 
Power.     These  vary  in  size  from  practical  weapons  to  toys  a  few  inches  long.^ 


1  The  Ojibway,  Kohl,  296,  also  had  dream  clubs. 
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The  first  type  is  the  actual  implement,  useful  for  offense  as  well  as  defense, 
but  now  that  the  rifle  has  made  hand  to  hand  fighting  impracticable  for  the 
most  part,  tiny  clubs  are  made  and  carried  about  the  person  of  their  owner 
who  trusts  in  the  efficacy  of  their  power  to  avert  danger  from  him. 

One  packet,  examined  by  the  writer,  was  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
bill  wallet,  and  contained  a  little  club,  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  an  infinitesimal 
lacrosse  stick,  all  painted  red  and  black,  signifying  day  and  night,  and  sym- 
bolizing the  constant  protection  of  the  thunderbirds,  from  whom  they  were 
received.  This  particular  amulet  is  said  to  have  brought  its  wearer  un- 
scathed through  the  Civil  War.  Another  very  similar  packet  omitted  the 
lacrosse  stick  and  bow  and  arrows,  but  had  in  their  place  the  model  of  a 
tambourine  drum. 

Another  sacred  object  is  a  lacrosse  and  war  charm,  and  was  obtained  as 
follows.  Eight  men  who  were  thunder  beings,  appeared  to  a  sacred  dreamer. 
They  were  led  by  a  chief  dressed  in  dark  blue  or  black  who  approached  the 
dreamer  and  gave  him  a  little  lacrosse  bat,  a  full  sized  ball  covered  with 
woodchuck  skin  and  ornamented  with  bone  beads  and  feathers,  a  tiny  bow 
and  arrows,  and  a  round  stone  thought  to  be  "thunderbolt."  ^  All  these 
articles  were  painted  black  except  the  last,  which  was  plain.  The  thun- 
derer  gave  them  to  the  dreamer  with  these  words. 

"  Grandson,  I  give  these  to  you.  Whenever  you  go  to  war,  carry  them 
with  you  and  you  will  never  be  hurt." 

And  so  it  turned  out,  for  the  original  owner  went  through  the  Black  Hawk 
war  of  1832  and  returned  without  scathe.  Just  before  he  set  out  he  had  the 
lacrosse  game  played  to  delight  his  patrons.  Every  year  it  was  his  custom 
to  observe  the  spring  and  fall  feasts  in  honor  of  the  thunderers.  At  these 
feasts  a  whole  deer  or  bear  was  prepared  and  eaten  before  the  open  bundle. 
At  this  time  the  following  song  was  used  repeatedly. 

"  Aya'  Ina'makiwa  ki 

Aya,  Ina'makiwa  ki  ehehe' 

Aya  kinanipiti  wakit'cimuo" 
"I  know  you  will  be  heard  roaring,  you  thunderers!" 

This  song  was  also  sung  as  prayer  for  aid  when  in  a  hard  place  in  battle. 

Some  men  are  possessed  of  sacred  "war  hats,"  usually  otterskin  head 
bands  or  turbans  or  wrist  bands  adorned  with  jinglers;  all  these  trinkets 
are  thought  to  be  magic  safeguards.  Warriors  used  to  wear  a  necklace  of 
bear  claws  which  had  the  power  of  rendering  them  invisible  when  they  were 
scouting,  and  ordinary  men,  who  had  no  other  possible  means  of  protecting 

I  Just  a  plain  round  pebble,  not  a  stone  celt  or  implement. 
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themselves,  save  by  their  own  prowess,  often  carried  their  mitawin  medicine 
bags  with  them  into  battle  as  a  last  resort,  and  these  have  saved  many  lives. 
A  figure  of  a  panther  was  often  embroidered  on  a  warrior's  moccasins,  as  the 


Fig.  24  (50.1-4364).  Buffalo  skin  Headdress  once  the  Property  of  Chief  Oshkosh, 
The  beaded  ornaments  about  the  neck  of  the  bust  are  the  property  of  one  who  has  dreamed 
of  the  sun,  and  represent  its  rays. 

panther  is  a  ruler  among  beasts  and  one  of  the  fiercest.  The  design,  worked 
in  its  appropriate  color,  black,  symbolized  that  the  warrior  was  possessed 
of  the  ferocity  of  the  panther  and  was  a  prayer  to  the  panther  for  power. 
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An  exceptionally  fine  headdress  made  of  the  skin  of  the  head  of  a  buffalo 
with  the  horns  attached  was  obtained  for  the  Museum.  It  was  once  the 
property  of  the  famous  chief  Oshkosh,  from  one  of  whose  descendants  it  was 
purchased.  A  buffalo  fur  head  band  and  an  arm  band  of  the  same  material 
were  also  collected. 

Quite  a  near  approach  to  a  war  bundle  is  a  packet  composed  of  a  woven 
bag  containing  a  number  of  wrappings  in  the  innermost  depths  of  which 
reposes  a  cedar  knife  given  its  possessor  by  the  bald  eagle.  It  was  opened 
by  its  owner  before  going  on  the  warpath,  or  even  before  hunting,  and  its 
donor  was  called  up  by  means  of  this  song:  — 

"Apai'sakanakwdt  kesik." 

"  The  clouds  shall  come  peeping  in  the  heaven." 

The  reference  is,  of  course,  to  the  thunderers,  who  often  hide  behind  the 
clouds  in  order  to  stalk  and  kill  their  enemies,  the  snakes.  When  the  eagle 
had  appeared  it  gave  its  invoker  advice  which  was  always  suflScient  to  win 
the  day. 

Of  course,  of  recent  years  the  war  bundle  has  ceased  to  be  such  an  object 
of  reverence  as  it  once  was.  It  is  true  that  a  number  of  these  palladiums 
were  carried  in  the  Civil  War  by  Menomini  volunteers  in  the  Wisconsin 
regiments,  but  it  is  so  long  since  any  of  the  Indians  have  seen  any  fighting 
that  the  younger  generation  has  all  but  discarded  them  and  the  faith  of  the 
old  people  is  also  tottering.  Most  of  the  actual  war  ceremonies  are  forgotten 
or  very  much  modified  from  lack  of  practice. 

Mr.  John  V.  Satterlee,  well  remembers  the  preparations  made  by  the 
Menomini  volunteers  just  before  they  left  for  the  civil  war  in  1861.  They 
journeyed  from  lodge  to  lodge,  with  their  finery  on,  and  their  faces  painted 
red  or  black.  Before  each  door  they  danced  a  circular  dance  to  the  music  of 
the  tambourine  drum.  Before  the  dance  their  chief  addressed  the  audi- 
ence: "The  enemy  is  going  to  attack  us.  We  have  volunteered  to  die 
fighting.  We  perform  this  dance  today  in  memory  of  those  who  gave  it 
to  us."  He  recited  a  list  of  the  Powers  Above, —  especially  the  thunderers 
and  other  gods  directly  concerned  in  the  gift  of  the  bundle  to  mankind,  and 
prayed  for  their  help.  At  the  close  of  the  prayer  he  started  to  beat  the 
drum  and  the  warriors  danced  what  was  called  the  "  Pukit'cimin  "  or  "  Last 
Words"  dance     The  song  was 

"Wata'sjiwa  ne'awe',  honayawa,  nayawa!" 
"  Brave  warriors  we  are,  truly  we  are." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dance  the  leader  and  his  men  whooped  four 
times.     Another  song  was  merely  "Hawaiyo,  hawaiyo"  repeated  many 
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times.  Afterwards  the  bystanders  gave  presents  to  the  performers  and 
wished  them  success.  This  seems  to  be  a  degenerate  form  of  the  old  war 
dance,  and  lacks  the  secrecy  and  solemnity  of  the  archaic  performance. 

Defensive  warfare  is  not  well  remembered  by  the  Menomini  of  today, 
and  little  information  concerning  it  was  gathered.  In  case  of  an  attack,  if 
there  was  time,  the  commonplace  members  of  a  settlement  fled  to  the  lodges 
of  the  nearest  bundle  owner,  bearing  the  tidings.  The  bundle  was  at  once 
taken  down  and  opened  without  ceremony,  and  the  mikao  prepared  a  num- 
ber of  small  V-shaped  pieces  of  red,  or  less  preferably,  of  white  cloth.  A  tiny 
piece  of  some  important  medicine  was  sewn  between  each  two  of  these,  and 
as  fast  as  he  completed  these  amulets  the  mikao  handed  them  over  to  the 
warriors  without  further  ado,  and  they  bound  them  on  their  hair  as  protec- 
tion against  death.  Sometimes  a  bundle  owner  kept  a  supply  of  these  or 
of  medicine  feathers  in  order  to  save  the  delay  in  making  them  at  a  criti- 
cal moment.  After  the  fight  was  over,  the  men  would  return  their  charms 
to  the  bundle  owner.  When  repeated  tests  of  this  sort  combined  with  suc- 
cess on  offensive  expeditions  had  proved  a  certain  bundle  to  be  uncom- 
monly efficacious,  warriors  would  often  try,  during  times  of  peace,  to  buy  a 
right  to  one  of  the  medicines.  On  paying  a  set  price,  usually  a  good  dog  or 
a  gun,  one  particular  charm  or  feather  would  be  set  apart  for  the  purchaser, 
and  thenceforward  he  was  a  "  comrade  of  the  bundle,"  and  had  the  sole  right 
to  wear  that  amulet  and  might  depend  upon  the  mikao  in  question  to  aid 
him  in  any  warlike  crisis.  If,  in  a  raid  by  the  Osage  or  Sauk,  the  enemy 
were  repulsed,  the  Menomini  made  it  a  cast  iron  rule  never  to  pursue  the 
fugitive  beyond  the  Mississippi,  although  they  often  raided  beyond  that 
boundary  in  offensive  warfare.  When  attacked,  the  Menomini  always  con- 
cealed their  women  and  children  in  caves  under  overhanging  banks,  or  in 
pits  dug  for  the  purpose.  It  is  still  remembered  that  the  utmost  difficulty 
was  encountered  in  hiding  the  fresh  earth  thrown  up  in  making  these  hasty 
excavations.     The  Ojibway  also  made  use  of  this  practice. 

Very  little  could  be  gathered  in  regard  to  customs  and  rules  for  making 
peace.  The  Menomini  declare  that  other  nations,  notably  the  Sauk,  some- 
times brought  great  presents  to  them  and  asked  for  peace,  but  that  they 
had  never  made  overtures  to  any  tribe  and  had  no  formulae  for  so  doing. 
This  bears  out  their  statement  that  warfare  was  usually  carried  on  by  private 
enterprise  and  not  by  the  tribe.  In  this  connection,  Forsyth,  speaking  of 
the  Sauk,  Fox,  and  other  Central  Algonkin,  remarks : — 

"  I  never  heard  of  any  peace  having  been  made  between  two  nations  of 
Indians  when  war  had  properly  commenced  except  when  the  government  of 
the  United  States  interfered,  and  the  Indians  were  within  reach  of  the  power 
of  the  United  States  to  compel  them  to  keep  quiet,  for  when  war  once  com- 
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menced,  it  always  led  to  the  final  extermination  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
parties.^ " 

In  concluding  this  study  of  Menomini  war  customs  it  seems  only  proper 
to  refer  to  a  few  typical  war  stories  which  will  some  time  be  published  along 
with  a  mass  of  Menomini  folklore.  These  tales  belong  to  the  category  called 
*'  true  stories  "  by  the  natives  and  are  told  principally  by  the  elders  for  the 
purpose  of  inculcating  the  virtue  of  patriotism  and  bravery  in  the  young 
men.  Probably  only  one  story,  that  of  the  origin  of  the  Sauk  war,  is  purely 
historic,  although  the  others  also  purport  to  be  so.  As  these  tales  relate 
principally  to  personal  exploits,  they  may  be  told,  unlike  the  sacred  myths, 
during  the  summer  months,  or  at  any  time  which  suits  the  narrator's  con- 
venience. Typically  Indian  and  brimful  of  ethnology,  they  belong  to  a 
class  of  narratives  which  has  been  too  much  neglected  by  students. 


Diffusion  of  War  Bundles. 

How  widespread  the  custom  of  using  the  war  bundle  was,  we  are  at 
present  unable  to  determine.  Mr.  A.  C.  Parker  assures  me  that  traces  of 
something  of  the  sort,  in  the  way  of  war  medicines,  are  still  extant  among 
the  Seneca.     Loskiel  ^  says  of  the  Delaware, 

The  Captains  and  others  procure  a  beson,  (medicine)  to  preserve  themselves  from 
stabs  and  shots.  In  the  year  1774,  the  Shawanose  carried  their  war-beson  upon  a 
pole,  among  the  ranks,  in  the  battle  they  fought  with  the  white  people,  but  the 
beson-bearer  himself  was  shot,  the  whole  Indian  army  routed  and  the  beson  became 
a  prey  to  the  conquerors. 

These  statements  bring  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  war  medicine  well  to 
the  east,  but  whether  actual  war  bundles  of  the  Menomini  type  were  used, 
is  doubtful. 

Among  the  Winnebago  '  there  are  quite  a  number  of  parallels  to  Meno- 
mini war  customs,  but  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  their  sacred  bundle  is 
different,  although  the  thunderers  are  credited  with  having  given  it  to 
mankind.  In  this  case  the  thunderers  gave  the  bundles  themselves,  and 
did  not  act  as  intermediaries  for  stronger  powers.  The  contents  of  the 
bundle  as  related  by  Dr.  Radin,  does  not,  however,  differ  to  any  extent 
from  the  more  simple  forms  found  among  the  Menomini. 

We  find  that  Dorsey,^  quoting  Rev.  Wm.  Hamilton  says  of  the  Iowa: — 


1  Forsyth,  205. 

»  Loskiel,  145. 

«  See  Radin,  (b).  288-367. 

«  Dorsey.  428,  sec.  85. 
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One  or  two  days  before  a  war  party  started  from  the  village  of  the  Iowa,  the 
man  who  was  to  carry  the  sacred  bag  hid  it  while  the  others  busied  themselves  with 
preparing  sacred  articles  (probably  their  personal  fetiches).  The  hunters  often 
brought  in  deer,  after  eating  which,  the  warriors  painted  themselves  as  they  would 
do  if  they  expected  to  see  an  enemy.  Next,  one  of  their  number  measured  a  certain 
number  of  steps  in  front,  when  each  man  took  his  place  and  knelt  down.  As  soon 
as  the  word  was  given,  each  one  pulled  away  the  grass  and  sticks,  moving  backwards 
till  he  came  to  the  poles,  when  he  arose.  Then  each  placed  his  own  sacred  objects 
^personal  fetiches)  ^  before  him  and  began  his  own  song.  While  singing,  they 
opened  their  sacred  objects  asking  for  good  luck.  They  sang  one  song  on  opening 
them  (as  among  Kansa)  and  another  while  putting  them  back  into  their  places,  a  song 
being  supposed  necessary  for  every  ceremony  in  which  they  engaged.  In  the  con- 
versations which  ensued,  they  were  at  liberty  to  jest,  provided  they  avoided  common 
or  vulgar  terms. 

An  examination  of  the  data  available  shows  that  in  the  Central  group 
of  tribes  we  have  apparently  a  well  defined  type  of  war  bundle  as  exempli- 
fied by  that  of  the  Menomini,  Sauk,  Fox,  Iowa,  Oto,  and  Winnebago.  To 
the  west  we  find  it  among  the  Omaha,  but  here  it  blends  with  several  Plains 
concepts  and  ceremonies  and  we  may  expect  to  discover  gradually  differen- 
tiating types  among  the  Osage  and  southern  Sioux.  The  Teton-Dakota 
have  certain  beliefs  that  incline  towards  those  of  the  Menomini.  If  a  man 
dreams  of  a  thunderbird,  he  must  go  on  the  warpath.  To  the  north,  the 
Ojibway  and  the  Ottawa,  to  the  south  the  Kickapoo  and  the  Potawatomi, 
together  with  the  tribes  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  Illinois  confederacy  may 
be  expected  to  yield  further  data.  In  the  east  we  have  a  gradual  dying 
out  of  these  ideas,  with  vestiges  only  among  the  Iroquois  ^  and  Delaware. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  it  may  be  stated  that  ceremonial  cannibalism  of  a 
type  similar  to  that  noted  among  the  Menomini  was  far  commoner  in  North 
America  than  is  generally  admitted.  The  Iroquois,  according  to  the  Jesuits, 
ate  the  hearts  of  their  enemies  and  often  their  flesh,  and  so  did  the  Sauk  and 
Fox.  The  Eastern  Cree  were  guilty  of  eating  part  of  the  flesh  of  their  slain 
foes.^ 

,    1  More  probably,  objects  taken  from  the  war  bundles. 

«  See  Parker,  473-478,  and  Converse,  40. 

»  With  regard  to  medicine  bundles  of  all  sorts,  Mr.  M.  R.  Harrington  has  collected  at 
least  one  hundred  from  the  Sauk,  Fox,  Kickapoo,  Potawatomi,  Shawnee,  Iowa,  Kansa, 
and  Osage.  From  his  splendid  accumulation  of  notes,  as  yet  unpublished,  on  these  bundles 
and  their  rituals,  he  has  very  kindly  pointed  the  following  features  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  Menomini. 

The  war  bundles  of  the  Sauk  are  not,  like  those  of  the  Menomini,  derived  from  a  single 
source,  but  from  a  number,  the  Buffalo  among  others,  having  given  a  separate  pack  to  man- 
kind. There  is  a  total  difference  in  the  Sauk  origin  myths  for  the  war  bundle.  In  each  type., 
the  Beings  who  were  responsible  for  its  origin  only  gave  a  small  part  at  a  time,  the  owner  was 
obliged  to  fast  again  and  again,  gathering  the  contents  bit  by  bit  through  alternate  starvation 
and  revelation.  In  the  case  of  the  Menomini  bundles  the  whole  thing  was  given  at  once, 
ready  prepared. 

In  the  Sauk  bundle  ceremony  an  eating  race  occiu^  between  members  of  two  phratries,. 
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Hunting  Customs. 

Besides  the  use  of  such  practical  devices  as  traps  and  snares,  the  Meno- 
mini  resort  to  every  possible  form  of  sympathetic  and  contagious  magic  in 
order  to  overpower  and  secure  the  game  with  which  their  country  abounds. 
The  means  employed  vary  from  simple  charms  and  powders  with  their 
mystic  formulae,  to  complicated  medicine  bundles.  These  may  readily 
be  grouped  into  private  and  public  medicines.  The  former  are  used  only 
by  the  fortunate  possessor  for  his  own  personal  benefit;  the  latter,  while 
privately  owned,  can  only  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  require 
an  elaborate  ritual  at  which  others  than  the  owner  must  attend. 

The  small  private  medicines  are  derived  from  various  sources,  chiefly, 
however,  from  dreams,  and  although  some  have  an  actual  value  as  scents 
and  lures,  their  chief  efficacy  is  thought  to  be  in  the  songs  and  formulae  which 
accompany  them.  They  intergrade  inextricably  with  other  small  charms, 
used  to  procure  luck  in  gambling,  begging,  and  the  like,  and  in  the  cases  of 
the  minor  charms  present  a  mass  of  muddled  mysticism  which  it  is  hard  to 
unravel.  The  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  these  things  from  other 
tribes  being  so  meager,  I  shall  forbear  from  going  into  any  detailed  study  of 
Menomini  hunting  and  other  personal  medicines  in  comparison  with  those 
of  other  tribes.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  underlying  concepts  of  all  these 
charms  are  probably  exceedingly  widespread  in  North  America. 

As  for  the  large  true  medicine  bundles  used  in  hunting,  these  are  of  two 
sorts.     First,  and  most  important,  the  three  great  bundles  of  purely  magical 

which  has  no  parallel  in  the  Menomini  rites.  The  bundle  owner,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  feast  tells  the  story  of  the  palladium's  origin;  this  may  occur  among  the  Menomini,  but 
I  have  no  evidence  for  it.  While  no  Menomini  woman  can  come  into  the  place  where  the 
bundle  is  kept,  the  Sauk  have  one,  the  "Bloody  Leg  Bundle,"  which  can  be  opened  and  used 
even  in  the  presence  of  menstruating  females.  The  Sauk  bundle  owner  was  strictly  forbidden 
to  eat  at  the  bundle  feast,  the  Menomini  mikto,  on  the  contrary,  was  fed  by  his  attendants. 
Unlike  the  Menomini  and  the  Iowa,  the  Sauk  had  no  one  ceremony  for  all  the  war  bundles, 
but  a  separate  ceremony  was  held  for  each  one  in  the  tribe.  The  Sauk  bundle  was  kept  in 
the  house,  and  this  is  now  done  by  the  Menomini,  although  their  origin  myth  distinctly 
stated  that  it  should  be  kept  out  doors.     The  Iowa  obey  the  latter  custom. 

Among  the  Menomini,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  mik&o's  nephew  could  be  appointed  to 
carry  the  war  bundle,  among  the  Shawnee  a  man  was  appointed  for  this  task  from  the  turtle 
totem.  The  Osage  and  Iowa  partlzans  never  carried  the  bundle,  and  the  Iowa,  like  the 
Menomini,  never  placed  their  bundle  on  the  ground.  The  Iowa  had  their  spring  ceremony 
for  the  bundle  when  the  first  thunder  was  heard,  just  as  do  the  Menomini. 

The  contents  of  the  Potawatomi  Wabano  war  bundle  is  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
Menomini,  as,  indeed,  are  those  of  the  Sauk,  Fox,  Iowa,  and  others.  It  is  kept  by  the  Bear 
totem,  and  is  the  gift  of  the  Underneath  Gods,  who  do  not  figure  at  all  in  the  Menomini  type. 
Oddly  enough,  the  Thunder  Power,  deadly  antagonistic  to  the  Underneath  Gods  as  a  rule,  is 
the  greatest  power  in  this  Potawatomi  form.  Dogs  are  not  eaten  in  any  feast  for  this 
sacred  packet. 

The  Osage  and  Kansa  bundles  have  not  been  investigated  but  seem  to  differ  in  contents, 
legends,  and  rituals,  falling  into  a  distinct  class  by  them.selves  in  contradistinction  to  those  ot 
the  Menomini,  Winnebago,  Sauk,  Fox,  Kickapoo,  Potawatomi,  Oto,  and  Iowa. 
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composition,  handed  down  from  the  gods  to  man  through  Ma'nabus  ^  and 
his  brother  Na^patao;  and  those  whose  nucleus  is  an  actual  lure  or  scent  of 
real  value,  about  which  has  accumulated  a  variety  of  accessory  charms.^ 
Medicines  are  known  to  all  trappers  who  use  them  to  draw  the  various 
animals  to  their  snares.  The  Menomini  believe  that  animals  of  all  kinds 
are  endowed  with  intelligence  almost  equal  to  that  of  human  beings  and  that 
the  only  reason  why  men  are  able  to  take  them  is  because  they  are  more 
fortunate  than  the  beasts. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  the  Menomini  to  keep  the  supernatural 
powers  appeased  in  order  that  they  might  continue  their  friendly  aid. 
The  actual  skill  of  the  hunter  amounted  to  nothing  if  he  received  no 
assistance  from  above.  Without  such  help  his  mere  ability  to  approach  the 
game,  his  knowledge  of  their  haunts  and  his  accuracy  with  weapons  were 
useless.  Moreover,  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  wicked  people,  sorcerers  and 
witches.  The  unsuccessful  hunt  was  explained  easily.  The  hunter  had 
hitherto  been  so  lucky  that  he  had  aroused  the  envy  of  a  covetous  Sa^kanao, 
or  sorcerer,  who,  in  the  shape  of  an  owl,  had  flown  softly  by  night  and  stolen 
away  his  hunting  medicine,  or  had  learned  the  secret  source  of  his  super- 
natural aid  and  diverted  it  to  himself.  An  easy  shot  missed  through  over 
confidence  was  not  "  blamed  on  the  gun "  or  the  bow  as  white  men  do,  but 
responsibility  for  the  miss  was  put  on  some  enemy  among  the  professionals 
of  the  "Black  Art." 

Owing  to  these  ideas  the  Menomini  resort  to  all  manner  of  magical 
methods  to  capture  their  game.  The  means  which  they  use  are  suscepti- 
ble of  being  split  into  two  groups  which  we  may  call  "public"  and  "private" 
medicines.  By  public  medicines,  I  mean  the  larger  medicine  bundles  for 
communal  use,  in  contradiction  to  the  small  charms  earned  by  the  indi- 
viduals when  hunting. 

The  first  group  is  composed  of  a  very  few  medicine  bundles,  the  greatest 
of  which  is  called  Misasakiwis.     (Fig.  25.) 

In  the  beginning  ^  Ma'nabus  was  troubled  on  behalf  of  his  uncle  and 
aunts,  the  men  and  women  of  the  world,  because  they  were  subject  to  starva- 
tion. There  were  wicked  medicinemen  called  sa'^kanaowuk  who  were  be- 
friended by  the  horned  owl  and  who  were  ever  abroad  plaguing  the  people. 
These  evil  old  men  would  circle  about  in  the  bushes  in  the  guise  of  their 
guardian  owls  watching  the  Indians.     If  any  man  had  good  luck  in  hunting, 


1  Tanner  states  that  Nanabush  is  particularly  the  hunter's  god  and  from  him  the  medi- 
cines of  the  Ojlbway  and  Ottawa  are  derived.     Tanner,  365. 

"  See  Tanner,  341,  for  an  extended  description  of  Ojlbway  and  Ottawa  hunting  bundles, 
writings,  medicines  and  their  uses,  which  are  exceedingly  close  to  those  of  the  Menomini. 

»  Narrated  by  Antolne  Shipikau  and  his  wife,  from  whom  the  bundle  was  obtained. 
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a  Sa'^kanao  would  steal  it  away  for  himself.  Just  out  of  spite  he  would  drive 
away  the  deer,  bewitch  the  traps  and  drawing  the  leaden  pellets  from  the 
hunter's  rifles  he  would  substitute  shadowy  spirit  bullets  of  his  own  so  that 
no  matter  how  truly  they  were  aimed  the  hunter's  shot  had  no  more  effect 
than  if  he  had  really  missed.     Ma'nabus  was  downcast  in  his  heart,  for  he 


Fig.  25  (50.1-4367  a-f).  Misasaklws.  the  Great  Hunting  Medicine.  Bag  and  Part 
of  the  Medicine  shown.  Rapping  sticks;  Magic  wolf  sldn  turban;  Weasel  skins,  aids  to  the 
hunter;  Bow  and  arrows,  steeped  in  bag  of  medicine;  Bag  of  basswood  fiber  string  with 
designs  In  buffalo  hair  yam ;  Mink  sldn  to  hold  tiny  bow  and  arrow. 

did  not  seem  to  have  the  power  to  destroy  the  sa'^kiinaowOk.  And  since 
he  was  so  sorrowful  in  behalf  of  the  people,  the  powers  above,  the  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  of  the  Indians,  took  council  and  decided  to  give 
him  a  mighty  charm  that  he  might  pass  on  to  the  people  to  help  and  save 
them. 
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When  the  grandfathers  prepared  to  give  the  bag  to  Ma'nabus,  a  little 
beaver,  a  young  one,  was  at  the  far  side  of  the  great  water  and  though  he 
was  so  far  away  he  knew  by  telepathy  what  was  happening.  Then  he 
thought,  "  I  too  will  help  Ma'nabus  and  his  uncles  and  aunts."  So  he  swam 
quickly  along,  the  shore  toward  where  the  grandfathers  were  giving  the 
bundle  to  Ma'nabus  and  he  came  so  smoothly  and  so  quietly  that  he  left 
neither  wave,  nor  ripple.  As  he  approached  where  Ma'nabus  stood,  he 
began  to  sing: — 

Ninahop  nitas 

Ninahop  nitas 

Sopat'awit  ninahop 

Sopat'awit  ninahop 

Me  too,  nephew,  now  I  am  here. 

Me  too,  nephew,  now  I  am  here. 

If  you  obey  me. 

If  you  obey  me. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  though  I  am  not  a  hunting  animal  to  have  a  right  to  be 
in  the  bundle,  yet  to  show  my  good  will  to  the  people,  your  uncles  and  aunts, 
I  will  give  my  skin  to  be  in  the  bundle  to  hold  medicines."  "All  right,  my 
little  brother  you  can  come  in  the  bundle  and  help  the  people  when  they 
perform  this  ceremony,"  cried  Ma'nabus.  So  he  took  in  the  little  beaver 
to  hold  medicine. 

The  weasels,  who  are  mighty  hunters,  who  run  softly  like  snakes  through 
the  grass  in  summer,  and  in  winter  under  the  snow,  they  who  are  always 
sure  of  game  when  they  go  hunting;  they  too  came  to  show  their  good 
will  towards  the  people,  the  aunts  and  uncles  of  Ma'nabus. 

The  weasel  came  to  Ma'nabus  and  said,  "I  shall  enter  by  the  deer's 
mouth  and  pass  out  of  his  rectum,  I  shall  kill  him  as  I  pass  through  his 
vitals,"  and  this  is  the  song  he  sang. 

"Ha  nisabute' 
Ha  nisabute' 
Nenausapitum  mo'natuo 
Nenausapitum  mo'natuo." 

"  All  right  my  little  brother,  you  too  shall  be  in  the  medicine  bundle  to  help 
my  aunts  and  uncles,  the  people,  to  hunt."  So  Ma'nabus  put  the  weasel 
in  the  bundle,  and  weasel's  skin  may  still  be  found  there. 

The  mink  is  a  mighty  hunter,  he  is  always  successful  in  getting  game,  he 
always  returns  quickly  from  the  hunt  with  food.  He  asked  to  come  in  the 
bundle  too  that  he  might  hold  the  tiny  bow  and  arrows  and  their  medicine, 
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that  the  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  had  put  there.     As  he  came  he  sang 
this  song  to  Ma'nabus. 

"  Awisanigo'da 

Awisanigd'da 

Nfnahop  ninaupape'sim 

Nlnahop  ninaupape'sim 

Nfnahop  ninaupape'sim 

Napi'na  mona'tu 

Napi'na  mona'tu 

Hawisanigoda 

Hawisanigo'da 

Ninahop  ninaupape'sim 

Ninahop  ninaupape'sim." 
"  I  '11  fetch  the  game  too     I  '11  do  it  too." 

That  is  the  song  Mink  sang  as  he  approached. 

"All  right  my  little  brother,"  said  Ma'nabus,  "you  too  shall  come  in 
the  bundle,  even  as  you  have  asked,  to  hold  the  little  bow  and  arrows  and 
their  medicine." 

Then  the  bird  begged  to  come  in  too,  and  Ma'nabus  permitted  him  to 
enter  that  he  might  give  the  people  the  power  to  fly  from  place  to  place  when 
they  hunted  as  swiftly  as  he. 

Now  there  were  many  medicines  in  the  bag  that  the  grandfathers  gave 
Ma'nabus,  and  each  one  had  its  own  song,  and  the  chief  of  these  medicines 
were:  one  for  the  deer,  one  for  the  wolf,  one  for  the  bear,  and  one  for  the 
skunk.  And  there  was  one  to  prevent  sa'^kanao  from  harming  whosoever 
was  the  possessor  of  the  bundle,  and  there  was  one  medicine  to  destroy  the 
ordinary  human  enemies  of  the  bundle  owner. 

So  Ma'nabus  took  the  bundle  and  learned  its  uses  from  the  grandfathers. 
Then  he  passed  it  on  to  his  uncles  and  aunts,  the  Indian  people,  that  they 
might  outwit  the  sa'^kanaowuk  and  have  food  to  keep  them  alive.  And  it 
can  only  be  possessed  by  a  few;  not  any  common  man  may  have  it,  only  such 
as  receive  it  as  a  reward  for  their  fasting  and  suffering,  or  to  whom  it  is  given 
in  a  vision.  Only  men  of  great  power  may  have  it,  and  it  may  not  be  used 
or  even  opened  without  reason.  Women  must  never  use  or  touch  the  bag, 
it  is  only  given  to  men.  A  woman  who  inherits  one  may  learn  its  songs,  but 
she  must  pass  them  on  with  the  bundle  to  her  husband  or  other  male  rela- 
tive. 

Now  when  a  sa^kanao  is  plaguing  the  people,  absorbing  their  luck,  tam- 
pering with  their  guns  and  traps,  and  driving  away  the  game  so  that  the 
people  starve;  then  they  know  it  is  time  to  call  upon  the  owner  of  the  bundle. 
So  a  delegation  of  men  approaches  him  with  great  gifts  and  tobacco.     He 
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accepts  these  gifts,  and  though  he  knows  why  the  men  have  come  he  asks 
them  their  errand. 

"  Well,  we  have  come  because  we  are  starving,  a  sa^kanao  is  tormenting 
us.  Now  we  want  you  to  open  the  bundle  for  us  so  that  we  may  eat.  That 
is  why  it  was  given  you  and  you  cannot  refuse." 

"Very  well,"  says  the  bundle  owner,  "  it  shall  be  as  you  say!  Tomorrow 
we  will  journey  far  off  in  the  clean  woods  where  we  may  not  be  disturbed, 
and  there  we  will  open  it." 

The  time  and  place  having  been  thus  decided  upon,  the  party  breaks  up, 
to  be  on  hand  at  the  time  appointed.  Then  the  owner  takes  the  bundle 
from  the  place  where  it  is  sacredly  and  carefully  kept  and  brings  it  to  the 
spot  that  they  have  decided  upon,  far  away  in  the  clean  woods. 

When  they  have  all  gathered  in  the  evening,  they  make  a  feast  of  meat, 
if  they  have  it,  or  of  corn  and  bean  soup,  but  if  they  have  nothing,  then 
tobacco  must  serve.  They  must  eat  all  that  is  set  before  them  and  a  cupful 
of  maple  sugar.  Then  the  bundle  is  opened  and  before  they  feast,  its  con- 
tents are  spread  about.  When  they  have  feasted,  the  pipe  is  passed  and  the 
bundle  owner  makes  a  speech  in  which  he  explains  how  Ma'nabus  got  the 
bundle  and  its  use  to  mankind.  He  explains  that  the  feast  is  eaten  in  memory 
of  the  bundle.  Then  he  opens  the  mink  skin  and  takes  out  the  little  bow  and 
the  little  arrows  which  are  always  fastened  point  foremost  in  a  bag  of  red 
colored  medicine.  He  removes  the  arrows  and  strings  the  bow.  His 
assistant,  for  he  has  chosen  one  to  help  him,  draws  the  figure  of  a  deer  on  the 
ground  and  the  bundle  owner  shoots  it  with  the  little  bow  and  arrow.  This 
symbolizes  the  slaying  of  the  game  on  the  morrow,  for  which  the  young 
men  have  already  built  a  scaffold  as  soon  as  they  encamped,  so  fully  do  they 
believe  that  they  will  have  game  to  hang  there  on  the  morrow. 

Having  shot  the  figure  of  the  deer,  the  bundle  owner  takes  two  of  the 
clappers  (Fig.  25)  and  his  assistant  another  pair,  and  they  begin.  The  first 
song  is  called,  "Watapukwun  ninahapiya,"  that  is,  "a  bag  of  leaves,"  and 
refers  in  an  esoteric  way  to  the  bundle  and  its  contents  as  they  lie  spread 
out  before  him.     Then  he  sings : — 

"  Watasa'pukgone  kosatotanao 

Watasa'pukgone  kostotanao 

E,  niwiki'tun  asepanenuk 

E,  niwiki'tun  asepanenuk." 
"  Leaves  are  applied  to  the  animals  as  medicine. 

Yes,  and  I  am  the  one  who  is  unable  to  do  it." 

The  song  is  sung  in  this  way  for  several  reasons.  One  is  to  deceive  the 
enemy  who  may  be  lurking  about  to  hear,  and  make  him  believe  that  the 
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shaman  has  only  some  old  leaves.  By  denying,  in  a  way,  that  the  bundle 
can  actually  assist  him,  the  owner  is  daring  it  to  help  him,  or,  rather,  trying 
to  arouse  its  pride. 

This  song  and  the  second  song  are  not  so  important  as  the  two  following. 
The  song  runs: — 

" Kapenahapeyan 

Kapenahapeyan 

Nepewisikakonik 

Nepewisikakonik. " 
"  At  that  time  when  I  was  able  to  sit  up 

My  parents'  fire  was  in  full  blaze." 

That  is,  "  When  I  was  in  my  childhood,  my  parents  were  in  the  power  and 
prime  of  life."  It  refers  to  Mii'niibus,  who  was  as  weak  as  a  child,  and 
unable  to  assist  his  aunts  and  uncles,  until  his  parents,  the  great  powers 
above  and  below,  who  were  so  much  more  powerful  than  he  and  full  of  ma- 
ture vigor,  lent  their  aid. 

The  next  song,  which  like  all  the  others,  is  many  times  repeated : — 

"Ninau  migitcim  wapa" 

Ninau  migitcim  wapa°. 

Potcganiu  ninau  migitcim  wapa° 

Potcganiu  ninau  migitcim  wapa"." 
"I  will  eat  meat  tomorrow. 

I  will  surely  eat  meat  tomorrow." 

After  the  third  song  comes  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  chants.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  numbers  two  and  four  are  of  significance  in  the  ceremony, 
four  being  the  sacred  number  of  the  Menomini. 

"Wasawiyatat  mawao 

Wasdwiyatat  mawiio 

Apa'sos  neman'ahiminao 

Apa'sos  neman'ahiminao 

Manoy'ane 

Manoy'ane 

Manoy'ane 

Apa'sos  nimanohum  haiyapawao 

Niwenanhau 

Niwenjinhau 

In'aniwAn,  in'aniwun." 
"  I  will  see  him,  Red  Legs,^  tomorrow. 

»  The  deer. 
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The  deer  is  killed. 

A  deer  I  am  well  pleased  with 

I  am  dressing  the  carcass  of  a  deer 

The  man,  the  man  (i.  e.,  the  buck  deer,  the  male  deer)."  ^ 

During  the  singing  of  the  last  song  all  the  company  except  the  bundle 
owner  and  his  assistant  dance  and  during  the  dance  they  imitate  the  chase 
to  take  place  the  following  day,  that  it  may  all  fall  about  as  they  act  it. 
One  man  will  hold  his  two  hands  with  fingers  outspread  close  to  his  head 
to  signify  a  big  buck  with  horns.  Another  will  hold  up  his  two  hands  near 
his  ears  with  the  fingers  closed  to  represent  the  big  ears  of  a  fat  doe; 
another  will  hold  out  both  hands  with  the  index  and  second  fingers  open  and 
spread  out  and  the  rest  clenched  to  signify  the  cloven  hoofs  of  a  buck. 
Another  will  go  through  the  motions  of  shooting  one  of  the  animals,  who  falls 
and  another  Indian  pretends  to  draw,  skin,  and  quarter  him. 

Then  there  are  songs  sung  for  each  of  the  medicines.  At  the  end  of  the 
ceremony  a  young  man  of  clean  life  and  who  has  not  yet  known  woman, 
is  instructed  by  the  bundle  owner  to  carry  the  bundle  a  short  distance  from 
the  camp  to  a  clean  spot,  and  hang  it  on  the  limb  of  a  tree.  Then  all  retire. 
Then  the  bundle  owner  throws  a  powder  from  the  bundle  in  the  fire  so  that 
sa^'kanao  cannot  approach,  for  should  he  attempt  to  do  so  he  would  be 
stricken  blind.  So  he  is  unable  to  steal  game  from  the  bundle  users  and  he 
has  no  power  whatever  over  the  owner. 

During  the  night  the  bundle  hunts,  that  is,  the  magic  powers  in  the 
bundle  go  forth  and  pass  about  through  the  nearby  forest,  causing  the  deer 
and  other  game  to  become  tame  and  sluggish.  It  attacks  their  heads  and 
makes  them  stupid,  it  affects  their  lungs  so  that  they  have  great  difficulty  in 
breathing,  it  gets  into  their  legs  so  that  they  can  neither  run  nor  jump. 

On  the  following  morning,  when  the  hunters  arise,  they  eat  a  heavy 
breakfast.  Ordinarily  hunters  never  eat  any  breakfast  for  fear  of  ill  luck,  but 
the  bundle  party  is  protected  from  any  such  catastrophe.  After  breakfast, 
the  bundle  is  opened  again  and  a  smudge  is  made  with  one  of  the  medicines 
contained  in  the  bundle  and  the  men  hold  their  bows  or  their  rifle  muzzles 
downward  in  the  smoke  to  let  the  virtue  of  the  medicine  impregnate  them 
and  give  them  power.^  As  they  do  this  they  joke,  laugh  and  cry  out, 
"seven  deer,"  or  "eight  deer,"  or  whatever  number  they  desire  to  kill  for  the 
entire  party,  and  individuals  will  cry  "I  desire  to  shoot  a  doe  with  two 
fawns,"  "  I  want  a  big  buck,"  "  I  want  a  fat  doe,"  and  so  on.  They  imitate 
at  the  same  time  the  report  of  firearms,  and  all  the  things  they  say  and  wish 

1  The  Sauk  also  call  the  deer  a  man  in  the  bundle  ceremony. 

2  Sauk  bxmdle  customs  are  similar. 
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for  will  come  to  pass  through  the  aid  of  the  medicine.  They  also  paint 
small  red  spots  on  each  cheek  to  fascinate  the  deer. 

The  owner  of  the  bundle  now  distributes  its  contents.  He  puts  on  the 
wolfskin  head  band  himself,  and  gives  a  medicine  to  each  of  his  men.  The 
mink,  weasel,  and  other  skins,  are  very  powerful  medicines  because  they 
grant  to  the  man  carrying  them  the  ability  to  hunt  like,  and  be  as  successful 
as,  these  animals. 

This  entire  ceremony  is  repeated  every  night  and  morning  for  four  nights. 
Each  evening  when  the  game  is  brought  in  and  butchered,  the  head,  lungs, 
and  legs,  may  not  be  eaten  without  ceremony  at  that  time,  because  these 
parts  are  still  filled  with  the  medicine  which  attacked  them  there,  and  he  who 
is  so  thoughtless  as  to  partake  of  them  will  be  punished,  for  the  medicine  will 
pass  into  his  body  and  turn  his  skin  black,  and  he  will  pine  away  and  die. 
So  the  tabooed  parts  are  skinned  and  put  away  until  the  four  days  are  over. 
Should  any  of  the  party  desire  to  partake  of  them  before  the  time  is  up,  they 
are  obliged  to  make  a  little  smudge  of  cedar  leaves  and  a  leaf  (called  nami- 
panam  in  Menomini)  mixed  together.  By  throwing  some  of  this  on  some 
liot  coals  held  in  a  frying  pan,  they  obtain  a  portable  fumigant  which  they 
•carry  beneath  the  infected  parts  and  thus  drive  out  the  medicine  and  render 
them  clean  and  fit  to  eat.  This  medicine  is  called  apisetcikun  ("  the  reviver 
back"). 

On  the  fourth  and  last  day  of  the  ceremony,  the  bundle  owner  has  the 
party  bring  all  the  carcasses  together.  The  meat  is  all  held  in  common 
up  to  this  time,  but  now  the  men  agree  upon  its  division  among  themselves. 
The  briskets,  necks,  and  breasts  with  part  of  the  foreribs  cut  off  all  in  one 
piece,  are  given  to  the  bundle  owner  as  his  share,  for  it  is  only  right  that  he 
should  get  the  choice  bits  since  the  success  of  the  hunt  was  due  to  his  good- 
ness in  using  the  bundle.^ 

When  the  bundle  owner  arrives  at  his  home  he  gets  a  large  kettle  and  pre- 
pares a  feast  by  boiling  all  the  meat  he  has  received.  He  invites  all  his 
family  and  relatives  to  partake  of  the  bounty  of  the  sack.  Then,  as  a 
thanksgiving  ceremony  he  explains  to  the  guests  why  the  feast  is  made  and 
tells  them  the  origin  and  the  success  of  the  bundle,  and  offers  it  tobacco, 
begging  that  it  may  continue  to  assist  them. 

There  is  one  medicine  in  the  packet,  the  red  medicine  in  which  the  heads 
of  the  tiny  arrows  are  kept,  which  has  one  very  importat  special  use.  Should 
an  enemy  pass  the  camp  during  the  ceremony,  or  should  the  track  of  any 
enemy  be  seen,  the  bundle  owner  has  merely  to  shoot  it  with  his  little  bow 
and  arrow  and  the  man  will  die. 

>  The  Sauk  have  nearly  the  same  custom. 
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It  is  not  always  necessary  to  take  the  whole  bundle  out.  Sometimes 
some  of  the  contents  only  are  taken.  Even  the  smudge  has  had  great  effect 
when  used  alone.  Men  who  have  merely  thought  or  dreamed  of  the  bundle, 
either  before  or  during  a  hunt,  have  been  known  to  have  had  great  success. 

For  a  time  after  Ma'nabus  received  misasak'iwis  things  went  well. 
Unfortunately  however,  there  were  so  few  men  worthy  to  receive  the 
bundle  that  there  were  not  enough  in  the  tribe  to  prevent  the  sa'kanao 
from  thieving  as  before.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  Ma'nabus  was  sick  at 
heart  for  his  uncles  and  aunts  because  they  were  continually  bothered  by 
sa'^kanao.  There  were  really  not  enough  men  who  were  worthy  to  own  the 
great  bundle,  so  the  people  suffered.  Because  Ma'nabus  was  sick  at  heart 
the  great  powers  above  and  below  took  pity  on  him,  and  they,  the  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  of  the  people,  made  up  a  bag  and  gave  it  to  him. 
In  it  there  was  a  deer  medicine,  given  by  the  deer  themselves.  There  was  an- 
other gift  from  the  wolf,  the  enemy  of  the  deer  people  who  preys  upon  fawns, 
because  they  are  easiest  for  him  to  catch,  he  too  went  into  partnership  with 
the  fawn  for  this  once,  to  help  the  people,  for  he  was  master  of  all  deer  kind. 

When  Ma'nabus  took  the  bundle  from  the  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers, he  peeped  into  it,  and  when  he  saw  how  few  were  the  medicines 
it  contained,  he  was  disappointed  in  heart,  for  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
medicines  were  strong  enough  to  work.  The  grandfathers  and  the  grand- 
mothers read  the  thoughts  of  Ma'nabus,  and  they  knew  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  medicine,  so  they  said  to  him,  "  Let  us  go  out  in  the  center  of 
the  ocean  where  there  is  an  island." 

So  they  went  out  there  where  there  was  no  other  land  to  be  seen.  Then 
the  grandfathers  opened  the  bag  before  Ma'nabus,  and  they  began  tapping 
upon  two  sticks  and  they  sang  a  song. 

Yum  mi'nas  yosinto'noka 
Gano'tum  nikonau 
Yum  mi'nas  yosinto'noka 
Gano'tum  nikona'u 
Yum  minas  ni  spiutuii  mana'touk 
In'e  Ma'nabus  snawatcimi  manatowin 
Uspiutu  inis  minasi 
Hanum  noma'u  ni  is'namau 

Kinigihe'kuk  sowa'we    pukitinu  mu'ekumune    kihe'kuk.^ 
"  On  this  island  where  our  drumsticks  are  sounding 
On  this  island  we  called  and  Ma'nabus  came 
He  denied  this  great  medicine 
Let  the  animals  come  out  so  that  he  can  see  them." 

>  Said  to  be  old  Menomini. .  The  words  are  also  purposely  mispronounced. 
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All  day  long  the  grandparents  sang,  and  towards  night  Ma'nabus  with 
his  own  eyes  began  to  see  the  animals  appearing. 

Then  Ma'nabus  said,  "  Yes,  it  is  the  truth.  I  have  seen  its  power  with 
my  own  eyes,  I  will  accept  it.     Now  I  am  ready  to  go  back  to  the  land  to 


Fig.  26  (50.1-9717  a-1).  KItagasa  Maskiki,  the  Fawnskin  Medicine  and  Its  Contents: 
Bag:  dolls  representing  gods ;  small  medicine  pouch;  wolf  tall  medicine;  wooden  Agure  of  a 
man ;  fawnskin  medicine  in  wrappers  of  fawn  fur. 

tell  my  uncles  and  aunts  that  this  really  is  a  strong  bundle,  so  that  from  now 
on  the  cause  of  their  having  good  food  will  be  this." 

Then  Ma'nabus  came  back  to  the  earth  and  said,  "  This  is  truly  a  strong 
medicine.     I  have  found  it  out." 
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So  he  gave  it  to  mankind,  and  they  possess  it  to  this  day.  Ma'nabus 
also  taught  them  the  songs  he  had  heard  their  grandparents  sing  and  these 
must  be  repeated  whenever  they  open  the  bundle.  It  is  only  given  to 
worthy  men  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  bundle. 

The  contents  of  this  bundle  (Fig.  26)  which  is  called  Kitagasa  Muskiki  or 
"Spotted  Fawn  Medicine"  are: — 

a  Muh'waiwus  —  the  wolf  medicine  (a  wolf  tail). 

b  Kitagasa  muskiki  —  the  fawn  medicine  (These  two  animals  went  into 
partnership  to  help  the  people  procure  deer  and  are  always  kept  to- 
gether in  the  bundle. 

c  Male  figure  —  representing  the  great  powers  the  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers who  gave  the  bundle  to  Ma'nabus  to  transfer  to  the  people. 

d  Female  figure. 

e  Medicine  consisting  of  a  fawn  skin  containing  a  human  figure,  human 
hair,  and  some  powdered  medicine  to  smudge  the  food. 

f  Medicine  to  blind  sa'^kanao,  in  a  skin  of  fawn  wrapper. 

g  Small  woven  bag  of  medicine. 

h  Small  packet  of  medicine. 

The  enveloping  bag  is  decorated  with  panthers  on  one  side,  purely  as  a 
decorative  motif,  and  with  no  significance  save  that  panthers  were  chosen 
as  being  worthy  to  be  there  because  they  are  great  animals.  The  fact  that 
they  live  on  deer  and  are  good  hunters  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  bag  is  a  row  of  women  joining  hand§  at  the  top, 
this  is  to  show  that  the  bag  was  made  by  women,  though  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  medicine.  Beneath  are  eagles,  put  there  for  the  same  reason 
as  the  panthers.     (Fig.  27.) 

The  reasons  for  opening  the  bundle  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  for 
opening  the  great  hunting  bundle,  and  the  method  of  approaching  the 
bundle  is  the  same.  The  party  retires  to  some  distant  spot  in  the  woods  and 
there  they  make  camp.  They  also  erect  a  scaffold  to  hold  the  game.  This 
is  generally  done  by  splicing  two  poles  together  near  the  end  and  erecting 
them  near  a  tree,  a  third  pole  resting  in  a  crotch  on  the  tree  and  in  the  crotch 
formed  above  the  splicing  of  the  poles.  They  always  do  this  at  first  to 
show  their  faith  in  the  powers  of  the  bag. 

In  the  evening  the  bag  is  opened  with  tobacco  and  a  feast  and  speaking. 
Then  the  songs  commence.  During  the  songs  the  fawn  medicine  is  held 
in  the  hand  of  the  bundle  owner  and  shaken  up  and  down  as  though  it  was  a 
rattle.  The  others  hold  the  other  medicines.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
songs,  the  singers  tap  the  medicines  on  the  ground  and  cry  out,  "  Let  us  kill 
a  buck! "  or  anything  else  according  to  their  desires. 

On  either  side  of  the  open  bundle  and  its  outspread  contents  the  male  and 
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female  figures  (Fig.  26)  representing  those  great  powers,  the  grandparents 
of  the  Indians,  are  set  up  on  sticks  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  cere- 
mony. They  throw  a  powder  in  the  fire  to  blind  the  sa'^kanao  as  is  done  in 
the  other  ceremony. 

On  the  following  day,  the  hunters  set  forth,  each  one  carrying  one  of  the 


.♦»»s? 


Fig.  27  (50. 1-97 17a).  Reverse  Side  of  Basswood  Bark  Twine  Bag  containing  the 
Fawnskin  Medicine,  with  Designs  representing  Women  and  Eagles.  The  other  side  shows 
the  Underground  Panthers. 


medicines,  including  the  wooden  figures.  The  bundle  owner  carries  the 
wolf  tail  in  a  bag  at  his  belt,  and  it  is  powerful  to  cause  the  deer  to  give  up  to 
him  just  as  they  do  to  the  wolf.^ 

After  the  hunt  they  bring  back  the  bag  and  its  contents.  The  heads, 
legs,  and  lungs  of  the  deer  are  smudged  with  the  ingredients  contained  in  the 
largest  fawnskin  bag  and  are  then  fit  to  eat.^     All  the  other  parts  may  be 


1  The  writer  once  collected  a  wolf  tall  bag  with  a  tiny  bow  and  arrows  among  the  Winne- 
bago which  was  probably  a  similar  hunting  medicine'.  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  15,  vol.  4,  294,  this 
series,  where  it  is  erroneously  called  a  war  charm. 

'  A  human  figure  and  a  piece  of  a  scalp  found  In  the  packet  may  be  put  there  as  a  symbol 
of  the  deadliness  of  forgetting  to  use  the  medicine  at  this  time. 
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used  with  impunity.     The  briskets  become  the  property  of  the  bundle 
owner. 

When  the  bundle  owner  has  come  back  to  his  home  he  has  the  briskets 
boiled  and  invites  his  relatives  to  a  feast.  The  bag  is  opened  and  its  con- 
tents are  spread  out.  Then  tobacco  is  smoked  and  speeches  are  made. 
This  smoking  and  feasting  is  in  order  to  give  food  and  tobacco  to  the  bundle 
to  show  that  the  people  are  grateful  and  are  returning  in  kind  to  the  bundle. 

When  the  feast  is  over,  the  bundle  is  carefully  put  away  and  a  speech 
is  made.  This  ceremony  is  continued  for  the  first  three  nights  after  the 
return.  "We  are  now  through  with  our  last  feast  and  thanksgiving  for  the 
gifts  of  this  bag,  yet  we  pray  it  may  continue  its  bounty  toward  us,  as  was 
promised  to  Ma'nabus  by  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  and  we  shall 
always  think  of  this  bundle  whenever  we  kill  and  eat  game." 

It  is  very  necessary  that  this  feast  shall  be  observed  since  the  bundle  may 
not  keep  off  the  sa'^kanaouk  unless  it  is  well  treated.  Should  the  bundle 
owner  suspect  that  worthy  of  being  about,  it  is  only  necessary  for  him  to 
throw  the  proper  medicine  in  the  fire  and  it  will  go  forth  and  blind  him  wher- 
ever he  is.     Tobacco  must  always  be  kept  with  the  bundle. 

Although  Ma'nabus  had  secured  some  relief  for  the  people,  his  aunts 
and  uncles,  yet  he  was  not  satisfied,  for  the  sa'^kanao  continued  to  trouble 
them.  The  great  bundle  and  the  fawnskin  medicine  which  he  had  doubted, 
were  very  powerful,  but  they  were  too  limited  in  their  distribution  to  be 
available  for  ordinary  use.  So  Ma'nabus  decided  to  make  a  small  bundle 
himself  j  one  that  would  be  a  great  power  to  help  the  people  to  hunt,  yet 
not  so  wonderful  in  its  properties  as  the  other  two.  This  class  of  hunting 
bundle  he  would  distribute  again  so  that  there  would  be  still  more  success 
and  less  starvation  among  the  people. 

Ma'nabus  got  the  wolf  and  deer  to  go  in  partnership,  and  thus  he  made 
a  small  but  powerful  medicine  which  he  gave  to  the  wolf  and  to  Miiiniu^,  the 
great  horned  owl,  to  turn  over  to  old  and  prominent  men  among  the  Indians, 
men  who  were  worthy  to  use  it,  and  would  obey  his  instructions  and  never 
abuse  their  charge.  It  was  to  be  kept  by  them  until  starvation  threatened, 
then  it  might  be  opened. 

Now  when  the  owner  of  such  a  bundle  resides  in  any  neighborhood  and 
the  lack  of  food  becomes  pinching,  the  neighbors  get  together.  "  So  and  so 
has  such  a  bundle,"  they  say,  "  let  us  take  tobacco  to  him  and  beg  him  to 
use  it."  When  the  men  approach  the  bundle  owner,  although  he  knows  their 
desire  even  before  he  accepts  the  tobacco,  he  always  inquires  what  they  wish. 
When  he  has  learned  what  it  is,  he  tells  them  to  meet  him  at  such  a  place, 
and  such  a  time.  When  they  gather  together  they  set  out  and  journey  far 
off  into  the  woods,  the  owner  going  ahead  with  the  bundle  and  never  allow- 
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ing  anyone  to  precede  him.  When  they  decide  to  camp  the  bundle  owner 
takes  his  bundle  off  to  a  clean  place  in  the  woods  where  he  hangs  it 
up  somewhere  nearby,  off  toward  the  direction  they  intend  to  hunt  in. 
Then  he  returns  and  helps  the  men  pitch  camp.  When  this  has  been 
done  he  goes  back  and  gets  his  bundle  and  opens  it  with  an  offering 
of  tobacco.  When  the  contents  have  been  spread  out,  he  makes  a  speech 
explaining  the  reason  for  the  ceremony,  and  shaking  a  deer  hoof  rattle 
he  begins  to  sing. 

1st  song 

Muhwiio  nita'wao 

kokeusesegit 

I  use  the  wolf 

because  he  is  most  powerful 

2nd  song 

Mianiu^  nita'wao 
koke'u  asesegit 
kot'gago  uskinawapata 
Owl  I  use  because 
he  is  most  powerful 
he  sees  all  things. 

Song  for  a  buck 

Aiapaoos'ntinuk 
Enis  mamutc 
Wio'skusitcin 
I  desire  a  buck 
when  he  is  very  fat 
in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Song  for  a  doe 

Okwo'os  wi'oskisit 

osnanuk 

I  am  going  for  a 

fat  doe 

During  the  songs  the  commonplace  members  of  the  party  join  in  a  dance 
acting  the  slaying  of  the  deer.  The  ceremony  is  now  over  and  the  bundle 
owner  takes  it  back  to  the  spot  where  it  was  just  hung  up,  and  leaves  it 
there  until  the  following  morning,  when  he  takes  it  down  again.  He  takes 
some  of  it  and  wraps  a  small  portion  carefully  in  a  rag  for  each  of  the 
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hunters.  Then  taking  some  medicine  he  mixes  it  with  the  smudging  medi- 
cine and  burns  it  in  a  skillet,  which  he  carries  about  the  camp  causing  the 
incense  to  blow  in  the  direction  the  party  intends  to  hunt.  Before  this 
has  taken  place  the  men  have  erected  two  scaffolds,  one  to  hold  the  edible 
part  of  the  venison,  the  other  to  hold  the  head,  lungs,  legs,  and  neck,  the  parts 
most  affected  by  the  medicine.  Before  setting  out  he  next  incenses  or 
smudges  the  rifles  for  shooting,  a  pack  strap  for  carrying,  and  the  knives 
for  butchering,  in  fact  all  the  utensils  that  will  be  used  in  any  way  in  con- 
nection with  the  deer.  During  the  hunt  the  bundle  owner  sings  the  songs  of 
the  evening  before  in  order  to  please  the  animals  concerned  so  that  they  will 
grant  him  power. 

On  the  first  evening  a  feast  is  made  of  the  untabooed  meat  and  eaten 
ceremonially  in  honor  of  the  wolf  and  the  owl.  At  the  end  of  the  ritual, 
which  is  repeated  (excepting  the  feast),  for  four  days,  the  owner  fumigates 
the  meat  by  putting  some  of  the  incense  on  the  fire  and  causing  the  flames 
to  be  wafted  over  it.  Then  he  divides  the  meat,  hitherto  held  in  common, 
equally  among  his  followers.  The  same  ritual  can  be  made  to  apply  to  bear 
and  other  game  as  well  as  deer. 

The  smudge  medicine  is  also  thrown  in  the  fire  to  blind  any  Sa^kanao 
who  may  approach.  He  can,  however,  if  very  bold,  steal  this  medicine 
and  take  the  risk  of  losing  his  sight.  One  can  see  that  a  good  many  have 
tried  it,  because  there  are  so  many  blind  men  among  the  old  Mitaouk.  There 
is  nothing  evil  about  this  medicine  bundle.  So  far  as  we  could  learn  it  is 
never  used  on  men. 

These  are  the  great  "public"  hunting  medicines  of  the  Menomini.  The 
last  two  are  no  doubt  an  offshoot  of  the  first.  They  all  possess  many  similar 
features,  and  all  of  them  are  manipulated  through  the  same  forms  of  sym- 
pathetic magic.  The  rituals  are  very  similar;  the  last  of  the  three  resembles 
the  "private"  medicines  to  a  considerable  extent.  Of  "private"  medicines 
we  have  first,  several  bundles,  which  are  perhaps  really  intermediate  be- 
tween the  two  classes. 

One  night  a  lad  who  dreamed  he  had  been  given  a  powerful  medicine  by 
the  underground  panther  told  his  father  about  it  and  the  old  man  ordered 
him  to  fast  and  sleep  again  to  see  if  the  dream  was  repeated.  It  fell  about 
that  the  youth  saw  the  same  vision,  whereupon  his  father  commanded  him 
to  abstain  for  one  day  more.  The  following  morning,  his  dream  now  being 
complete  in  every  detail,  the  young  man  rose,  still  fasting,  and  went  to  the 
shore  of  a  secluded  lake,  where  the  panther  promised  to  meet  him.  The 
sky  was  blue  and  calm,  for  the  underground  god  had  so  desired  it  when  the 
boy  arrived  at  the  trysting  place  and  sacrificed  tobacco.  As  he  offered  this 
gift,  he  observed  something  white  lying  on  a  sand  bar  that  jutted  out  into 
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the  water.  The  boy  hastened  to  the  place,  where  he  found  the  great  panther.* 
As  soon  as  he  came  up  the  god  enquired  if  the  lad  saw  him  and  on  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  cried:  "I  have  sent  for  you  in  order  to  give 
you  a  reward  for  your  fasting  and  suffering.  I  have  pity  on  you  and  I  give 
you  plenty  to  eat  in  the  future.  Bear,  deer,  and  all  the  food  that  Indians 
like  shall  be  yours." 

The  youth  stood  there  gaping  at  these  words  and  the  panther,  observing 
his  puzzled  expression,  said:  "I  shall  show  you  I  You  shall  imderstand!" 
And  raising  his  foreleg  he  let  something  fall  from  his  armpit.  It  was  a  tiny 
stone.  "With  this,"  he  growled,  "you  shall  be  able  to  obtain  your  heart's 
desire." 

The  lad  stole  forward  and  laid  a  gift  of  tobacco  at  the  panther's  head 
and  when  he  had  finished,  the  beast  said,  "  Take  up  what  I  have  just  given 
you  and  put  it  with  the  tobacco." 

The  boy  picked  up  the  soft,  glistening  object  and  laid  it  where  he  was 
bidden.  "  This  is  my  gift  to  you,"  said  the  god,  "  here  is  pewisitcupa  (black 
root)  which  I  give  you  to  accompany  the  stone.  Scrape  a  little  from  the 
stone  and  pulverize  it  with  the  root,  add  some  manik  (Colorado  root)  and 
the  three  will  make  a  powerful  medicine.  That  is  enough,  you  may  go,  and 
on  your  return  you  shall  find  that  which  you  wish  to  eat,  take  it  and 
break  your  fast." 

On  his  return,  the  lad  slew  a  bear  upon  which  he  feasted.  The  medicine 
has  ever  since  been  known  among  the  Menomini  as  one  of  the  most  powerful. 

Another  origin  myth  for  a  hunting  medicine  is  quite  at  variance  with  the 
usual  Menomini  form,  and  resembles  more  some  of  the  myths  found  among 
the  Plains  tribes  accounting  for  supernatural  origins  of  medicines.  This 
myth  was  obtained  from  Sophia  Pecore: — 

Some  Menomini  Indian  people,  long  ago,  were  moving  about  on  the  fall  hunt. 
The  woman  of  the  family  had  a  child,  a  little  girl  five  years  old.  The  child  was 
continually  fretting  and  crying  because  it  was  lonely,  as  it  had  neither  brothers  nor 
sisters.  In  order  to  quiet  it,  its  mother  was  in  the  habit  of  telling  it  that  she  would 
be  thrown  outside  for  the  owls. 

Now  all  the  Great  Birds  Above  heard  this  said  by  the  mother,  and  they  spoke  to 
the  owl.  "Why  don't  you  take  the  child  given  you,  it  has  been  offered  you  many 
times." 

To  this  the  owl  replied:  "I  heard  all  that,  but  it  was  only  said  to  the  child  to 
scare  it,  because  I  look  so  ugly.  That's  why  I  don't  go  and  take  it,  for  all  parents 
say  that  to  their  children  to  frighten  them." 

But  the  little  girl  kept  on  crying  at  night,  and  so,  one  night,  to  punish  her,  her 
mother  said,  "Child,  I  will  throw  you  out  doors  for  the  owls  to  come  and  take  you 
away." 

»  According  to  Barbeau,  (8),  the  Huron  had  a  shamanlstic  society  which  drew  aid  ftt)m 
the  white  panther  and  which  the  writer  thinks  was  introduced  tlirough  some  of  the  Lake 
Algonkin. 
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Then  she  opened  the  mat  door  and  threw  her  daughter  out,  saying,  "Now  Owl, 
come  and  get  her,  she  is  yours." 

The  child  stayed  outside  for  some  time  crying,  and  then  she  ceased  and  was  not 
heard  any  more.  Her  mother  went  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  but  she  could 
not  find  her.  She  looked  all  around  the  lodge,  but  the  child  was  not  there.  She 
went  to  every  wigwam  to  enquire  for  her,  but  she  could  not  learn  anything  of  her, 
for  it  had  come  to  pass  that  the  owl  had  come  and  taken  the  child  away  secretly. 
Then  the  mother  ran  into  her  own  wigwam  and  told  her  husband  about  the  matter, 
what  she  had  said  and  done  in  giving  the  child  to  the  owl.  Her  husband  was  very 
angry  at  her,  and  they  quarrelled  and  fought  over  their  child. 

When  the  little  girl  was  taken  away  to  the  owl's  den  in  the  wilderness,  she  found 
that  one  was  her  grandmother,  and  she  was  placed  in  a  fancy  wigwam  and  kept  there 
in  comfort  all  winter.  Every  once  in  a  while  the  owl,  her  grandmother,  would  say 
"My  grandchild,  tomorrow  I  will  take  you  home,  for  your  parents  live  nearby.  I 
will  dress  you  up  to  look  beautiful.  I  will  give  you  some  of  my  medicine  and  I  will 
take  you  back  where  I  got  you.  The  medicine  I  shall  give  you  is  called  Kitag'asa 
Musk'iki"  (Spotted  fawn  medicine),  and  is  intended  to  charm  deer  and  other  game 
so  that  they  may  be  killed.  Medicine  of  this  kind  must  be  kept  wrapped  in  a  spotted 
fawnskin,  and  is  named  on  that  account.  It  is  very  powerful,  this  medicine  I  shall 
give  you,  grandchild,  for  you  and  your  parents  and  great  grandparents  to  use  in  the 
future  among  all  your  people  as  long  as  the  world  shall  last." 

When  it  drew  near  spring  the  parents  of  the  lost  girl  were  making  maple  sugar  at 
their  sugar  bush.  Only  a  little  snow  remained  here  and  there,  and  in  the  evenings 
the  owls  begin  to  whoop  and  sing  to  show  that  they  are  at  last  awake,  for  the  Indians 
know  that  winter  is  but  a  short  night  to  all  the  Sacred  Powers. 

In  the  meantime  the  parents  of  the  little  girl  had  given  her  up  as  lost,  but  the 
owl  said  to  her  grandchild,  "Now  I  will  take  you  home,  and  land  you  at  the  limits 
of  your  parents'  work  on  the  trees  they  have  tapped,  surrounding  thfeir  sugar  camp. 
Stand  there  silently  until  your  mother  comes  and  finds  you.  Don't  allow  her  to 
touch  you  at  all  for  four  days.  Then  you  must  tell  her  to  go  and  prepare  a  tiny 
wigwam  for  you  to  remain  in  for  four  days.  This  must  be  away  from  the  sugar  camp 
in  a  clean  place  where  no  one  has  done  any  trampling  on  the  ground,  and  you  shall 
remain  there,  silent. 

So  owl  did  leave  her  grandchild  where  her  mother  could  find  her,  and  her  mother 
did  come.     When  the  woman  first  caught  sight  of  her  daughter,  she  cried  out: 

"Oh  my!  Is  it  my  lost  daughter  or  am  I  imagining  or  dreaming?  Oh  yes  it  is 
my  daughter!     Come  my  dear  daughter,  to  me!' 

But  the  girl  said:  "Do  not  grasp  me,  for  I  am  forbidden  to  allow  you  to  touch 
me  for  four  days." 

The  mother  then  ran  back  to  the  sugar  camp  to  tell  her  husband  and  they  both 
went  back  and  met  the  girl.     Their  daughter  said  to  them: 

"Make  a  tiny  wigwam  here  and  place  me  in  it  to  remain  for  four  days  by  myself, 
to  be  clean  and  pure  as  I  was  instructed  by  my  grandmother  owl.  In  the  course  of 
the  four  days  my  father  must  come  to  me  frequently  and  I  will  instruct  him  how  to 
use  the  medicine  given  me  by  my  grandmother." 

So  the  wigwam  was  made  according  to  her  instructions  and  the  girl  showed  her 
father  how  to  use  the  fawnskin  medicine,  for  it  had  sacred  songs  which  had  to  be 
repeated  as  the  owl  had  ordered. 
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This  medicine  was  and  is  always  prepared  by  a  pure  young  girl.  It  is 
made  up  when  a  number  of  hunters  wish  to  use  it.  The  girl  who  has  it  has 
to  build  a  tiny  wigwam,  and  the  men  have  to  have  sticks  made  in  the  shape 
of  deer's  legs  with  their  hooves  to  beat  upon  in  the  lodge. 

The  men,  clad  only  in  their  shirts,  enter  the  lodge  and  sit  in  a  circle,  in 
the  center  of  which  is  strewed  a  number  of  cedar  boughs.  Stones,  heated 
in  a  fire  outside  are  rolled  in,  in  front  of  the  hunters,  and  medicine  which  has 
been  prepared  is  poured  over  the  stones  to  make  a  medicated  vapor. 
While  the  steam  saturates  each  hunter,  the  songs  are  sung,  and  the  sacred 
power  of  the  owl  is  invoked.  The  other  Sacred  Powers  hear  it  too,  and  send 
the  aid  to  the  hunters.  Several  tiny  boys  and  girls  are  called  into  the  lodge 
in  memory  of  the  little  girl  and  their  purity  attracts  the  aid  of  the  Sacred 
ones. 

All  wild  animals  are  called  by  the  spell  and  approach  the  wigwam.  The 
hunters  meet  the  game  coming  to  them.  The  medicine  must  always  be  kept 
and  guarded  by  a  pure  young  girl.  The  rules  for  purifying  the  heads, 
briskets,  hearts,  lungs,  kidneys  and  legs  of  the  slaughtered  game  are  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  medicines. 

Another  small  hunting  charm  called  Nimokwetcikun,  which  was  obtained 
from  an  old  man  named  Pit'waskflm,  is  said  to  have  come  to  its  first  owner 
as  a  gift  from  the  underneath  bear  and  panther.  It  consists  of  several  roots 
and  herbs,  wrapped  in  an  old  moth-eaten  squirrel  skin  with  quill-bound  feet. 
The  skin  is  used  as  a  mortar  to  grind  medicines. 

The  chief  ingredient  is  a  powder,  composed  of  bear's  urine  and  a  root 
called  sakamiu,  wrapped  up  in  a  birchbark  case.  The  hunter  carries  the 
medicine  with  him  and  when  he  comes  across  the  trail  of  a  bear  he  puts  some 
of  the  powder  on  the  end  of  his  ramrod  and  touches  it  to  the  animal's  track, 
singing:  "Pomotasomoka."  He  continues  to  sing  this  song  as  he  trails  the 
bear,  and  is  always  successful. 

In  taking  beaver,  when  the  hunter  arrives  at  the  place  where  his  quarry 
is  likely  to  be,  he  pronounces  the  name  of  the  white  underground  panther: 
"  Wia'bskinit  Mate  Pis'eu,"  and  sings  the  sacred  song  two  or  four  times. 

When  any  game  has  been  taken  through  its  power  it  cannot  be  eaten  by 
women  or  children  until  the  hunter  fumigates  it  by  burning  opasetcikun 
root  to  draw  out  the  power.  If  this  is  not  observed  the  transgressors  will 
turn  black  and  die. 

As  in  the  case  of  many  other  medicines,  the  owner  may  boast  of  the  ritual 
of  this  charm  during  certain  parts  of  the  performance  of  the  rites  of  the 
mitawin.  During  this  ceremony,  as  I  understand  it,  there  are  times  when 
each  member  proclaims  all  his  "strong  powers,"  dances,  and  sings  in  their 
honor.  The  dancing  song  for  the  beaver  power  of  this  charm  refers  to  the 
search  of  the  hunter  for  the  game. 
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"Kowatoh6na      wanahaha     o'taha 
In  search  of    all  ready     to  strike  at  its  heart. 

For  comparison's  sake  I  insert  the  following  remarks  on  the  Wisconsin 
Ojibway :  — 

The  Chippewas  have  a  singular  custom  about  hunting  the  bear  in  winter.  Jour- 
neying from  place  to  place,  whenever  they  camp  after  dark,  the  hunters  all  assemble 
in  a  wigwam  by  themselves,  excluding  the  squaws  and  children.  They  generally 
assemble  at  the  lodge  of  the  chief  Medicine  Man  of  the  camp,  who  presides  over  the 
ceremonies,  which  are  commenced  by  beating  on  the  medicine-drum,  and  singing  a 
certain  number  of  songs,  which  are  sung  only  on  these  occasions.  The  chief  Medicine 
Man  sits  in  the  middle  of  the  lodge,  with  some  broad  cloth  and  calico  spread  before 
him,  together  with  a  stuffed  cub  bear-skin,  while  his  pipe  or  calumet,  already  filled, 
is  placed  before  him  on  two  crotched  sticks.  He  then  addresses  the  bear  in  this  wise : 
"O,  my  brother!  we  are  very  hungry;  we  are  on  the  point  of  starving,  and  I  wish 
you  to  have  pity  on  us,  and  to-morrow  when  the  young  men  go  out  to  hunt  you,  I 
want  you  to  show  yourself.  I  know  very  well  that  you  are  concealed  somewhere 
close  by  my  camp  here.  I  give  you  my  pipe  to  smoke  out  of,  and  I  wish  you  would 
have  pity  on  us,  and  give  us  your  body  that  we  may  eat  and  not  starve."  Having 
thus  spoken,  he  takes  the  medicine-drum  and  beats  on  it,  accompanying  it  with  some 
songs  that  he  recites  from  two  small  boards,  on  which  they  are  written  in  hieroglyph- 
ics. When  he  gets  through,  he  passes  the  drum  and  boards  to  the  next  Indian, 
and  so  on  around,  till  all  have  sung  and  beaten  the  same  thing.  The  performance 
generally  lasts  about  four  hours,  when  they  return  to  their  several  lodges.  In  the 
morning,  the  hunters  all  go  to  the  medicine  bag  of  the  chief  Medicine  Man,  which  is 
generally  suspended  from  a  small  tree,  and  take  from  it  some  vermillion  with  which 
they  paint  themselves,  and  the  noses  of  their  dogs.  Thus  prepared,  they  start  on 
the  hunt  in  different  directions  and  being  inspired  with  faith  and  goaded  on  by  hunger, 
they  are  almost  sure  of  success  before  night. ' 

I  have  collected  a  bear  cub  skin  which  was  set  upon  a  painted  stick  and 
addressed  by  the  Menomini  in  this  very  manner.  It  was  part  of  a  bear 
bundle  containing  roots,  herbs,  and  other  medicines.  Inscribed  boards  are 
used  by  the  Menomini  in  this  connection.  I  do  not  know  of  the  custom  of 
supporting  the  pipe  in  two  crotched  sticks  among  them. 

The  Big  Bear  and  Little  Beaver  Medicines,  a  Dual  Bundle. 

The  original  owner  of  this  bundle  was  an  Ojibway,  Wamekwayanamit, 
about  90  years  old.  This  Indian  sold  the  fetish  to  Kawikit,  his  brother-in- 
law,  a  Menomini,  and  from  him  it  descended  to  Antoine  Shipikau,  from 
whom  it  was  obtained  for  the  Museum. 

Unfortunately,  but  a  small  part  of  the  data  concerning  the  bundle  and  its 
use  could  be  obtained,  as  its  last  owner  was  not  fully  informed  on  the  subject. 


I  Calkins,  125-126. 
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His  knowledge  was  obtained  through  observation  and  not  through  instruc- 
tion. 

The  name  "bundle"  is  to  designate  this  medicine,  although  the  contents 
are  actually  kept  in  a  little  old  trunk,  of  European  manufacture,  which  takes 
the  place,  in  this  instance,  of  the  usual  Indian-made  covering.  The  con- 
tents are  divided  into  two  parts,  one,  called  "The  Big  Bear  Bundle,"  em- 
ployed to  keep  its  owner  shielded  from  witches,  and  as  a  guardian  for  the 
other  medicines,  and  the  other,  a  charm  designed  to  assist  its  possessor  in 
taking  game,  particularly  beaver. 

The  Big  Bear  Medicine. 

This  Big  Bear  Medicine  consists  of  a  buffalo  tail,  the  claw  of  a  grizzly 
bear,  and  three  small  packages  of  roots  and  herbs.  The  claw,  besides  being 
endowed  with  strong  protective  power,  is  also  valued  as  an  antidote  for 
disease,  on  the  ground  that  sicknesses  are  sent  by  rivals  possessing  super- 
natural aids.  A  minute  portion  of  the  horny  covering  of  the  claw  is  scraped 
off  and  taken  in  water  as  a  draught.  The  formula  to  make  this  potion 
effective  consists  of  two  songs  only  one  of  which  was  collected : — 

Oskakotawesa 
Osmanatow^yaon 
Supplied  with  everything 
As  an  animal  and  as  powerful. 

The  Little  Beaver  Medicine. 

This  medicine  is  employed  to  capture  animals  of  all  sorts,  particularly 
beaver.  It  is  composed  of  the  dried  head  of  a  beaver  and  five  small  bundles 
of  powder  and  roots  used  as  lures  for  different  species  of  game.  In  order  to 
scent  the  traps,  a  quantity  of  the  contents  of  one  of  these  packages  is  mixed 
with  water,  a  small  twig  is  saturated  in  the  solution,  and  the  liquid  is  applied 
to  the  snares;  of  these,  the  odor  lure  is  no  doubt  actually  potent  in  itself 
without  the  other,  further  efficiency  is  assured  by  the  magical  attraction  of 
formulae,  sung  to  call  the  game  to  the  trap.  Only  one  of  these  was  gathered 
as  the  others  are  forgotten. 

Osokemawesa 

Anamokiu 

Anipata  kayaisananamok 

An6  Ma'nabus,  osayomiacisitwa 

Noma  mokomesik,  apa'sos. 
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As  he  lies  like  a  chief 

Underneath  the  ground 

Then  after  I  beset  him 

Then  Ma'nabus  may  eat  with  his  generation,  male  kind  of  beaver. 

I  will  stand  him  up,  beaver  and  deer. 

Among  the  medicines  are  several  which  are  said  to  hold  evil  properties 
and  are  associated  with  sorcery,  and  some  which  have  the  power  to  oppose 
and  destroy  the  effects  of  these  nefarious  articles.  It  is  related  of  the  bad 
medicines  that  their  very  odor  is  fatal  to  a  snake.  The  knowledge  of  the 
manipulation  of  these  medicines,  both  good  and  bad,  is  now  lost  in  obscurity. 

From  Jim  Wisu,  a  notorious  sorcerer,  the  following  data,  apparently 
relating  to  the  same  bundle,  was  collected. 

According  to  Wisu,  the  bundle  was  of  Utagami  (Fox)  origin.  It  was  a 
powerful  hunting  and  fishing  medicine  that  was  given  to  a  fasting  youth 
by  a  spirit  that  appeared  many  times.  The  youth  did  not  believe  at  first, 
but  the  dream  was  repeated  until  he  was  convinced.  When  at  last  he  was 
certain  of  the  truth  of  his  revelation,  he  invited  twenty  grayheaded  men  to 
his  home.  When  they  arrived  he  offered  them  tobacco  and  said  as  he  sat 
in  their  midst,  "We  are  now  going  to  make  a  beaver  bundle." 

He  recited  his  instructions,  and  then  pulled  forth  a  trap.  "This  is 
nothing  small  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you,"  he  said.  The  old  men  lit  their 
pipes. 

"  The  chief  of  the  bdlavers  who  lives  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  gave  me 
this  that  I  am  about  to  perform  before  you."  He  called  to  an  attendant, 
"Now  lift  up  the  trap  and  set  it  where  we  draw  water."  The  attendant 
departed  and  the  old  men  smoked  again.  When  they  had  finished,  he  sent 
the  attendant  out  and  there  was  a  beaver  in  the  trap.  "  It  goes  to  show  the 
friendship  of  the  above  and  beneath  gods,  who  have  given  me  this  power. 
This  will  bring  success  easily.  The  medicine  has  a  beautiful  odor  which 
will  lure  game  to  you  even  in  day  time."  A  necklace  with  a  suspended  bottle 
of  medicine  is  worn  by  the  user.  Further  information  about  the  Beaver 
Hunting  Bundle  shows  that  while  primarily  designed  to  assist  the  owner  in 
hunting  and  trapping  beaver  and  other  game,  it  also  has  a  secondary  use  in 
sorcery  and  witchcraft,  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  evil  minded. 

The  medicines  for  beaver  hunting  are  three  in  number.  The  contents  are : 
the  dried  body  of  a  beaver  and  a  tin  box  containing  7  kinds  of  medicine  pow- 
der. Each  of  these  medicines  has  its  song  to  invoke  supernatural  aid,  and  is 
efficacious  in  luring  beaver  and  other  fur  bearing  animals  to  the  hunter's 
traps.  The  evening  before  using  the  medicine,  the  bundle  owner  makes  a. 
feast  of  dried  blueberries  and  dried  sweet  corn. 
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Lastly  there  is  a  small  metal  box  containing  two  packages  of  very  strong 
medicine  to  overpower  the  medicine  of  the  beaver.  They  are  used  with  the 
following  song: — 

Nahmahos  kachatot  ^ 

Mowwahnay,  Muskikiwun  saw  oway  yoint 

Osokaymow  wasanohyou 

Osokaymow  wasanohyou 

Nenahnop  anaanau  namaynon 

Osawohmahno  mechesetwa 

Naseasawsock  lyananayohpewok. 

For  general  witchcraft  there  are  fifteen  medicines  made  of  powdered 
roots,  etc.  each  in  a  separate  package.  These  are  all  in  a  small  trunk  of 
European  manufacture. 

There  are  also  five  deadly  medicines  used  by  sorcerers  to  kill  an  enemy. 
These  are  a  bufl'alo  tail,  together  with  a  grizzly  bear's  claw,  and  four 
packages  of  powdered  medicine. 

The  sorcerer  places  a  hair  of  the  person  he  wishes  to  destroy  in  this 
packet,  and  the  person  will  slowly  bleed  to  death.  The  cause  of  the  bleed- 
ing cannot  be  found  out  unless  the  sufferer  employs  another  powerful 
medicineman,  to  define  the  trouble  and  frustrate  the  plans  of  the  sorcerer. 

This  bundle  can  also  be  used  to  destroy  the  Misikinubikuk  or  great 
hairy  snakes.  For  this  purpose  the  sorcerer  takes  a  little  tree  or  sapling 
about  six  feet  long  and  an  inch  thick;  he  removes  the  branches,  leaving  a 
little  bunch  of  leaves  at  the  tip.  He  wets  this  bunch  of  leaves  and  then 
sprinkles  some  of  the  contents  of  the  medicine  powder  packet  on  it.  He  then 
seeks  out  the  serpent  and  thrusts  the  end  of  the  stick  in  its  mouth  or  nostrils. 
The  medicine  kills  the  snake  and  the  sorcerer  skins  its  body  half-way  down 
and  takes  part  of  its  flesh,  vitals,  and  skin  which  he  dries  and  powders  to 
make  medicine  to  destroy  his  enemies.  These  are  applied  in  powder  which 
is  inhaled  or  drunk  in  liquid  by  the  victim. 

Additional  data  concerning  the  bear  bundle  were  obtained  from  Nakuti 
who  had  inherited  one  from  his  grandfather.  Although  the  old  man  has 
been  a  Christian  for  over  fifty  years,  he  nevertheless  remembers  much  of 
the  ritual.  The  bundle  was  the  gift  of  the  combined  powers  of  the  sun, 
moon,  stars,  and  Mowakiwuk,  or  northern  giants,  the  thunderers,  the  crow 
and  his  associates,  the  humming  bird  and  the  chickadee,  and  was  primarily  a 
war  bundle  (see  p.  121). 

When  a  bear  was  killed,  a  feast  and  ceremony  was  given  for  the  bundle. 

1  In  Satterlee's  orthography. 
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The  bear  was  skinned  except  the  feet.  The  stomach,  head,  and  paws  of  the 
bear  were  boiled  together  in  a  large  kettle.  The  hair  was  only  singed  from 
the  feet  and  they  were  cooked  with  the  skin  on  them.  When  the  meat  was 
ready,  the  bundle  was  opened,  and  the  miniature  bow  and  arrows  and  tiny 
war  clubs  which  it  contained  were  stuck  up  in  the  ground  near  by.  The 
owner  then  chanted  the  following  songs  to  the  music  of  the  water  drum, 
repeating  each  one  once.  The  songs  are  practically  the  same  as  those  used 
when  utilizing  the  same  bundle  for  going  to  war. 

I 

Songs  given  by  the  Four  Powers. 

Nama'kesiku  ta'nanimekam 
II 

Song  to  the  thunderers. 
Upi'miwao  initasapepitamun  Inamaki'^ 
A  passing  sound,  I  '11  be  sounding  there  too,  the  thunderers. 
(I,  the  thunderer  will  accompany  this  passing  sound). 

Ill 
Song  to  the  Northern  God. 
Mowaki"  moatcim  wena  keikito'tawit 
Mowaki"  wehe.     Mowaki"  waha' 
Muatcim  apetcikatc  inanitawheo 
Mowaki"  wehe !     Mowaki"  waha ! 
Muatcim  apetcikatcinanitawheo. 
The  north  giant  spoke  to  me  with  the  others.^ 
The  crow  also  lent  his  aid  to  the  bear  medicine,  along  with  his  associates, 
humming  bird,  swallow,  and  chickadee.     He  guards  the  medicines : — 

IV 
Song  of  the  Crow. 
Kakaki"  ehe  nina  akanawituuminiki  muskikium 
Crow  said  I  will  take  care  of  your  medicine. 

Private  Medicines. 

Among  other  hunting  medicines  one  portable  amulet  composed  of  three 
weasel  skins  was  collected.  These  weasel  skins  each  contain  certain  root 
medicines  which  are  of  unknown  composition,  since  the  knowledge  of  the  in- 

»  As  actually  sung.  The  other  songs  given  here  are  written  as  they  are  transferred 
to  the  buyer. 
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gredients  was  a  secret  of  which  only  the  original  owner  was  cognizant.  They 
were  obtained  by  a  Potawatomi  ^  from  whom  they  came  into  the  possession 
of  their  Menomini  owner  by  inheritance  through  intermarriage. 

To  use  this  medicine  the  owner  outHnes  the  figures  of  a  deer,  bear,  or 
other  game,  (or  if  he  is  evilly  inclined,  a  man)  on  the  ground  with  the  head 
to  the  south.  The  manipulator  next  takes  the  tiny  bow  and  arrow  from  the 
bundle,  dips  the  arrow  point  into  the  red  medicine,  faces  south  and  shoots 
the  deer  in  the  heart  singing  over  and  over 

Oho'ho  tanin'oha  yake  weseseweyan 

I  see  the  deer  at  noon  when  I  am  painted. 

His  success  in  the  chase  is  now  assured.  Should  he  wish  to  destroy  an 
enemy  he  repeats  the  same  words  with  a  similar  performance,  naming  the 
hour  at  which  he  wishes  his  enemy  to  succumb.  Sure  enough  the  person  is 
found  dead  at  the  time  indicated. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  some  remarks  by  Tanner  ^ 
with  reference  to  the  Ojibway. 

Shortly  after  this,  we  were  so  reduced  by  hunger,  that  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  a  medicine  hunt.  Nah-gitch-e-gum-me  sent  to  me  and  0-ge- 
mah-we-ninne,  the  two  best  hunters  of  the  band,  each  a  little  leather  sack  of  medicine, 
consisting  of  certain  roots,  pounded  fine  and  mixed  with  red  paint,  to  be  applied  to 
the  little  images  or  figures  of  the  animals  we  wished  to  kill.  Precisely  the  same 
method  is  practised  in  this  kind  of  hunting,  at  least  as  far  as  the  use  of  medicine  is 
concerned,  as  in  those  instances  where  one  Indian  attempts  to  inflict  disease  or  suffer- 
ing on  another.  A  drawing,  or  a  little  image,  is  made  to  represent  the  man,  the 
woman,  or  the  animal,  on  which  the  power  of  the  medicine  is  to  be  tried;  then  the 
part  representing  the  heart  is  punctured  with  a  sharp  instrument,  if  the  design  be  to 
cause  death,  a  little  of  the  medicine  is  applied.  The  drawing  or  image  of  an  animal 
used  in  this  case  is  called  muzzi-ne-neen,  muzzi-ne-neen-ug  (pi.) '  and  the  same  name 
is  applicable  to  the  little  figure  of  a  man  or  woman,  and  is  sometimes  rudely  traced 
on  birch  bark,  in  other  instances  more  carefully  carved  of  wood.  We  started  with 
much  confidence  of  success,  but  Wah-ka-zhe  followed,  and  overtaking  us  at  some 
distance,  cautioned  us  against  using  the  medicine  Nah-gitch-e-gum-me  had  given  us, 
as  he  said  it  would  be  the  means  of  mischief  and  misery  to  us,  not  at  present,  but 
when  we  came  to  die.  We  therefore  did  not  make  use  of  it,  but,  nevertheless,  hap- 
pening to  kill  some  game,  Nah-gitch-e-gum-me  thought  himself,  on  account  of  the 
supposed  efficacy  of  his  medicine,  entitled  to  a  handsome  share  of  it. 

Perhaps  the  following  medicines  should  come  under  the  caption  of  pic- 
ture writing,  but  they  are  introduced  here  because  of  their  relation  to  hunting. 
The  first  is  a  flat  stick,  eight  or  ten  inches  long  by  one  and  a  half  inches  broad, 

I  The  same  man  who  obtained  the  Good  Fortune  bundle  described  on  p.  160,  which  see 
for  other  particulars. 

'  Tanner's  Narrative,  174. 

>  Menomini  muzininis,  muz'ininisdk. 
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on  which  are  incised  a  series  of  figures  which  hold  the  story  of  the  supernatural 
experiences  of  its  owner  (Fig.  28).  It  is  read  during  the  Mitawin  ceremonies 
when  the  various  members  of  the  society  testify  to  their  relations  with  the 
mysterious  powers.  This  is  also  repeated  just  prior  to  going  hunting,  or 
recited  with  testimonials  of  the  efficacy  at  ceremonies  of  the  Mitawin  as 
proof  of  the  owner's  relations  with  the  supernatural. 

Opening  Song. 

Anakinawonun 
Ospiskitchentaiyun 
Do  you  see  me 
As  I  now  come  out? 

In  my  youth  I  blackened  my  face  and  fasted,  trusting  that  the  Powers 
Above  and  Below  might  hear  my  prayer  and  have  pity  on  me.  I  prayed  for 
success  in  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  all  four-legged  things  (Fig.  28a)  and  of 
all  fish   (Fig.  28b).     I  addressed  my  supplications  to  Wabiskinitapasos 


Fig.  28  (50.1-5869).     Flat  Board  containing  Hunting  Dream  Formulae. 

(Fig.  28c),  the  sacred  white  deer  and  his  assistant,  Wabiskuitnama,  the 
sacred  white  beaver  who  have  charge  over  all  things  on  earth  and  in  the  water 
(Fig.  28d). 

These  things  they  heard  me  ask,  and  having  pity  on  me,  who  had  suffered 
so  long,  they  granted  me  my  desires. 

Opening  Song 

Usketcetaniikwiik  mawaneomon'atowuk 

Nikonatowiinimukwuoh 

Do  you  see  me 

As  I  now  come  out 

To  call  out  all  the  animals 

That  I  wish  to  have? 

Grant,  oh  powers  even  as  you  have  promised  me,  that  I  shall  slay  deer 
(Fig.  28e,  f,  g)  and  all  other  animals.  May  my  medicine  enter  the  heart 
of  a  bear  (Fig.  28h);  may  I  have  success  (Fig.  28i)  I  pray  thee;  may  I 
dream  a  prophetic  dream  (Fig.  28j)  tonight  that  I  may  see  where  the  bears'" 
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den  may  be  found.     I  pray  thee  that  it  may  be  found  at  the  place  I  desire  it 
to  be.     Oh  chief  of  all  the  bears  (Fig.  281). 

Buffalo  Medicine. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  medicines  collected  among  the  Menomini 
was  a  charm  to  call  the  buffalo.  Objectively  this  consists  of  a  red  dyed 
deer  hair  headdress  (Fig.  29),  a  gourd  rattle  and  three  buffalo  tail  arm  bands 


Fig.  29  (50.1-7017  a-d).  Buffalo  CaUing  Medicine,  a.  Gourd  Rattle:  b,  Buffalo-tail 
Arm  Band,  with  quilled  design  representing  the  thunderers;  c,  Buffalo-tail  Arm  Baud;  d. 
Dyed  Deer's  Hair  Headdress. 
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beautifully  ornamented  with  porcupine  quill  work,  the  figures  representing 
thunderbirds.  A  fourth  arm  band  made  of  the  tail  of  a  white  horse,  could 
not  be  secured. 

Before  setting  out  on  a  buffalo  hunt,  the  owner  of  this  charm  would  sum- 
mon companions  and  they  would  prepare  a  small  feast.  The  leader  would 
then  pray  for  success,  chanting  his  appeal  to  the  swish  of  the  rattle.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  act  he  would  sacrifice  tobacco  to  all  the  gods  with  these 
words : 

"  Now  I  have  brought  tobacco  to  you  to  give  you  in  return  for  your  pro- 
tection, and  I  beg  for  success  in  this  hunt." 

The  party  then  donned  the  arm  bands  and  set  out,  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  buffalo  would  come  to  them  and  surrender  themselves,  and  that 
they  would  be  safe  from  the  attacks  of  any  enemy  or  wild  beast. 

The  Guardian  Doll  and  its  Ritual. 

Among  the  lares  and  penates  of  most  Woodland  tribes,  idols  or  images- 
representing  the  god  of  good  luck  have  been  observed,^  and  the  Menomini 
are  by  no  means  an  exception  to  the  rule.  A  number  of  the  older  people 
possess  small  wooden  figures  which  are  carefully  guarded  in  their  sacred 
packs  except  when  they  are  exhibited  at  the  Mitawin  meetings  as  proof  of 
intimacy  with  the  supernatural.  They  differ  from  most  charms  in  not 
being  made  as  the  result  of  instructions  in  dreams.  Propitiated  by  frequent 
sacrifices  of  tobacco  they  are  entreated  to  procure  for  their  owners  every 
blessing  from  long  life  to  abundant  food  and  clothing.  To  wish  for  visitors,, 
for  money,  for  health,  and  merely  desire  them  through  the  intermediation 
of  the  doll  as  the  representative  of  the  guardian  spirit  in  whose  form  it  is 
made  is  to  secure  the  boon  craved. 

From  an  old  mitao  of  my  acquaintance  one  of  these  dolls  was  secured  to- 
gether with  the  birchbark  record  setting  forth  the  ritual  which  must  accom- 
pany its  appearance  in  public  at  the  Mitawin,  and  the  formulae  for  its  private 
use.  The  scroll  has  been  partly  destroyed  by  mice,  and  certain  parts  of  it 
were  not  translated  by  its  owner,  although  a  very  good  idea  of  its  use  may  be 
gathered  from  these  notes.  The  doll  is  set  up  in  the  lodge,  and  standing 
before  it  the  Mitao  opens  the  scroll  and  reads  its  writings  or  explains 
them.     The  explanation  as  given  me  is  as  follows. 

The  first  figures  show  the  mitawikomik,  or  medicine  lodge,  and  its  attend- 
ant priests,  and  are  symbolic  merely  of  the  place  in  which  the  scroll  is  to  be 
used.     Above  come  several  dividing  lines,  then,  a  series  of  figures  represent- 

1  See  Harrington,  (c),  417^18.     Nahneetis,  the  guardian  of  liealth. 
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Fig.  30  (50.1-5848b).     Blrchbark  Record  accompanying  a  Medicine  Doll. 
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ing  the  Mitawuk  in  session.  Above  this  is  an  enclosure  representing  a  cross 
section  of  the  lodge,  and  symbolizing  the  speeches  of  the  Mitawuk.  Of  the 
human  figures,  some  are  unexplained,  but  the  female  spirit  of  good  fortune 
which  the  guardian  doll  controls  is  shown.  As  this  figure  is  exhibited  the 
Mitao  chants : 

Us'niwikup'oit  Hawatuk  ota'tune  pisomoketut 

wehe  wehe 
Sasawe  nase  maukehe,  wehe,  wehe. 

We  beg  for  power  from  her 

(as)  She  comes  from  her  place  (on  the  scaffold  circular  platform  in 

the  wigwam.) 

He  repeats  the  lines  many  times  amid  an  impressive  silence,  while  his 
hearers  cover  their  mouths  with  their  hands  in  veneration  and  awe.  After 
this  song  he  proceeds  to  figure  /,  which  he  explains  as  the  same  spirit  in  her 
conjuring  lodge,  prepared  to  assist  him  against  his  enemies  by  shooting  the 
dread  arrows  of  disease  and  misfortune  at  them.^ 

The  song  for  inciting  the  spirit  to  vengeance  is  not  sung  in  public,  but 
only  when  the  mitao  is  alone. 

Figure  g,  on  the  right  is  also  evil,  but  not  so  powerful  as  the  central  image; 
its  song  is 

Ayom  usnik'amit  usakita  yom  atciman. 
This  one  singing  went  through  this  writing. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  hunting  medicines  we  come  to  the  good 
luck  bundle.^  This  bundle  is  one  which  brings  all  kinds  of  good  fortune: 
money,  clothes,  food,  visitors,  death  to  enemies  and  the  like.  It  was  the 
gift  of  the  powers  below,  who,  since  they  are  the  authors  of  bad  luck  have 
gradually  come  to  be  considered,  if  not  the  author's  of  good  fortune,  at  least 
able  to  cause  it  by  withholding  their  malevolence.  I  will  give  the  story  of 
one  collected  for  the  Museum. 

A  Potawatomi  youth  received  a  promise  in  his  sacred  dream  that  he 
should  have  assistance  from  the  powers  below.  He  was  told  that  this 
present  would  be  given  him  later  on,  at  a  place  which  he  should  know  when 
he  came  to  it.  Some  time  later,  when  returning  across  Lake  Michigan  from 
a  trading  trip  to  the  whites  with  his  friends,  he  came  to  a  rock  in  the  midst 

1  Most  Mitaowflk  do  not  use  their  privilege  of  attacldng  their  rivals  by  this  or  any  other 
means,  preferring  to  liire  some  sorcerer  to  do  it  for  them,  rather  than  become  familiar  with  the 
Black  Art. 

»  It  is  noticeable  that  the  majority  of  these  minor  bundles  seem  to  have  originated  among 
the  Potawatomi. 
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of  the  water  which  he  recognized  at  once  as  the  place  of  his  dream's  fulfill- 
ment. He  begged  his  friends  to  stop  and  leave  him  there,  which  they  did. 
Here  he  received  his  reward,  in  the  shape  of  the  bundle  of  good  luck,  and  the 
injunction  ilot  to  open  it  until  he  grew  a  little  older.  He  was  miraculously 
transported  to  his  home,  no  one  knows  how,  and  was  already  there  when  his 
companions  arrived.  Later  on,  he  received  several  other  medicines  and 
further  instruction  from  the  Anamikiwdk,  or  powers  below,  at  a  high  buff 
on  Lake  Winnebago,  near  Oshkosh.  He  approached  this  bluff  arid  sprayed 
some  of  his  medicine  out  of  his  mouth  on  the  surface.  The  rock  opened  and 
he  entered  and  found  himself  in  the  storehouse  of  the  underground  powers 
who  asked  him  to  take  his  choice  of  anything  he  saw.  He  chose  several 
powerful  medicines  which  were  explained  to  him  and  handed  him  with  their 
songs  and  formulae.  He  later  made  sacrifice  to  the  powers  below  by  pour- 
ing whiskey  into  the  earth  and  burying  goods  and  was  further  rewarded  by 
being  privileged  to  visit  another  rock  horde. 

The  bundle  itself  is  peculiar.  It  contains  a  chief,  a  wooden  doll  dressed 
in  costume  with  a  string  of  real  and  imitation  wampum  beads,  of  the  long 
Dutch  variety,  around  its  neck.  This  chief  represents  the  underground 
white  bear,  a  power  of  the  second  tier,  in  human  shape.  Under  the  dress 
the  doll  bears  a  small  box  containing  the  most  powerful  of  the  medicines. 
The  doll  may  be  carried  next  the  heart  as  a  protector  and  will  bring 
good  luck  when  appealed  to  with  the  proper  votive  offering  of  tobacco. 
The  wrapping  containing  the  doll  and  the  other  medicines  is  of  white  cloth. 
A  large  red  sun  is  outlined  upon  it  signifying  that,  while  the  bundle  may  be  a 
gift  from  below,  it  is  manipulated  here  on  earth  under  the  auspices  of  the  sun. 
One  medicine  for  the  obtaining  of  blankets  or  cloth  is  wrapped  in  a  strip  cut 
from  a  red  blanket. 

In  working  the  bundle,  the  figure  of  the  object  desired,  money,  food, 
game,  goods,  is  outlined  on  a  stick  or  paper  which  is  set  up  before  the  doll 
which  is  standing  and  touched  with  a  stick  dipped  in  one  of  the  two  red 
(paper  wrapped)  medicines  with  this  song: 

Nanawakomikta  asapesese  misik  inonecut  manoto  asosawese. 
The  bear  covering  the  whole  earth,  being  black,  and  all  other  animals 
of  a  brown  color.^ 

>  Deer,  beaver,  otter. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  dance  associations  of  the  Menomini  belong  for  the  most  part  in  a 
different  category  from  those  of  the  prairie  tribes.  No  military  societies 
exist,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  there  ever  were  any.  Traces  of  Plains 
influence  are  not  wanting,  however,  for  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  dreamers,  we 
find  hints  of  the  Omaha  dance,  and  the  wabano  cult  has  its  analogies  to  the 
hot  dance  and  the  Dakota  heyoka.  The  buffalo  dance,  however,  while 
widely  diffused  on  the  Plains,  was  known  at  least  as  far  east  as  the  Seneca. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the  societies  and  cults  of  the  Menomini 
coincide  with  the  pattern  common  in  the  general  region  in  which  they  dwell. 
This  pattern  is  not  so  clean  cut  as  that  of  the  Plains,  although  it  resembles 
the  cults  of  the  Dakota.  The  associations  lack  a  definite  plan  and  the 
numbers  and  functions  of  the  officers  are  hazy.  If  we  except  the  medicine 
lodge,  which  is  to  be  described  in  a  separate  paper,  only  the  dream  dance 
company  can  be  considered  as  a  definitely  organized  society  with  a  staff 
of  permanent  officers,  but  here  we  are  confronted  with  Plains  influence. 
The  others  are  associations  of  persons  usually  bound  together  by  the  pos- 
session of  similar  supernatural  revelations  without  definite  leadership  and 
sometimes  never  meeting  for  ceremonial  purposes. 

The  chief  function  of  most  Menomini  associations  is  dancing,  always 
with  a  religious  motive,  but,  while  there  are  no  purely  social  clubs,  per  se, 
there  is  always  great  social  activity  during  the  performance  of  the  public 
rites  of  the  dreamers.  At  such  times  members  and  non-members  gather 
for  miles  at  the  ceremonial  ground,  and  social  dances,  gambling,  and  visits 
fill  up  the  time  between  performances. 

Not  only  are  Menomini  associations  all  according  to  pattern,  but  there 
are  none,  if  we  except  the  apparently'  original  thunder  cult,  not  found  among 
the  neighboring  tribes  of  the  same  area.  At  first  glance,  the  witches' 
society  seems  to  show  elements  of  novelty,  but  after  all  the  only  new  fea- 
ture is  the  gathering  of  the  members  into  a  club.  Their  practices  are  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  Ojibway,'  and  very  close  to  those  of  the  Winnebago, 
Sauk,  Fox,  Potawatomi,  and  even  more  eastern  Algonkin  and  the  Iroquois. 


I  See  Warren.  William  W.,  "History  of  the  Ojibways,  based  upon  Traditions  and  Oral 
Statements  "  (Collections  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  vol.  5,  St.  Paul.  1885),  109. 
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Of  the  dances  and  ceremonies  not  performed  by  associations  less  can  be 
said  at  the  present  time,  since  so  little  is  known  of  other  Central  Algonkin 
rites.  Not  all  the  dances  described  are  religious  in  purport,  some  are  purely 
social.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  one  dance  is  called  after  the  Shawnee, 
and  was  traditionally  obtained  from  that  tribe  when  they  dwelt  on  or  near 
Lake  Shawano  near  the  present  Menomini  Reservation  in  Wisconsin. 

The  data  presented  here  were  obtained  at  Keshena,  Wisconsin,  between 
1909-1913,  inclusive,  from  Jane  and  Antoine  Cipikau,  Peter  Fish,  Mary 
Com,  John  Perote,  Pit'waskura  and  his  wife,  Nai'atowapikineu,  Kesoapo- 
mesao,  'Ksewatosa,  Thomas  Hog,  and  Niopet.  Mr.  John  V.  Satterlee  acted 
as  interpreter  and  occasionally  gave  information.  He  also  collected  many 
specimens,  and  gathered  much  data  by  himself.  It  is  to  Mr.  Satterlee's 
unfailing  interest  that  the  best  part  of  this  work  is  due. 

July,  1915. 
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SOCIETIES. 
The  Society  of  Dreamers. 

The  society  of  dreamers  (nemowuk,  or  more  properly,  niraihetiwinani- 
wiik,  "dancing  men")  while  a  relatively  modern  organization  among  the 
Menomini,  has  risen  to  a  place  of  prominence  only  second  to  that  of  the 
medicine  lodge;  indeed,  some  Indians  consider  it  more  important.  It  is  a 
rival  of  the  medicine  lodge,  and,  although  there  are  no  rules  to  that  effect, 
many  Indians  do  not  care  to  belong  to  both. 

The  history  of  the  society  is  fuller  than  usual  for  not  only  has  it  attracted 
the  attention  of  everyone  who  has  written  on  the  ethnology  of  the  tribe, 
but  its  non-esoteric  nature  makes  it  comparatively  easy  to  study.  The 
Rev.  Clay  Macauley  published  an  account  of  the  society  as  he  had  observed 
it  in  1880  *  which  must  have  been  within  twenty  years  or  less  of  its  intro- 
duction to  the  tribe.  In  1893,  Hoffman  described  the  society  in  more 
detail.^  Comparing  Hoffman's  data  with  that  obtained  by  the  writer  in 
1909-13,  and  Barrett  in  1910,^  it  will  be  seen  that  a  considerable  change  in 
the  organization  has  taken  place.  In  his  paper  on  the  society  Hoffman  notes 
the  following  officers,  and  gives  (159)  a  diagram  showing  their  respective 
position  in  the  dance  circle. 

1  chief  or  drum  keeper  4  singers 

1  speaker  4  female  singers 

1  chief  of  the  youths  1  pipe  bearer  to  male  singers 

4  braves  1  drum  drier 

1  assistant  to  the  braves 

Of  these,  the  leaders  of  the  braves  and  female  singers  bore  the  title 
"Wounded  Drum  Leg."  Two  sets  of  appurtenances,  consisting  of  five 
pieces:  three  " chiefs  drums"  and  two  "  braves  drums,"  were  then  owned  by 
the  society. 

This  list  will  be  found  to  correspond  closely  with  the  list  of  officers  and 
paraphernalia  obtained  by  the  writer  from  the  Iowa  *  and  alleged  by  them 

1  Quoted  by  HofiTman,  Walter  James,  "The  Menomini  Indians,"  (Fourteenth  Annual 
Report.  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  part  1,  Washington,  1896),  160. 

'  Hoffman,  ibid.,  157. 

»  Barrett,  S.  A.,  "  The  Dream  Dance  of  the  Chippewa  and  Menominee  Indians  of  North- 
ern Wisconsin  "  (Bulletin,  Public  Museum  of  Milwaukee,  vol.  1,  art.  4,  Milwaukee,  1911). 

*  See  this  series,  vol.  11,  721-2. 
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to  be  identical  with  the  roll  of  the  society  among  the  Prairie  Potawatomi, 
Sauk  and  Fox,  and  Kickapoo.  If  this  be  the  case,  then  in  Hoffman's  time 
the  organization  still  adhered  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Prairie  Potawa- 
tomi missionaries  who  are  said  to  have  come  from  Kansas  to  introduce  the 
society  to  the  Menomini  and  Ojibway. 

When  Barrett  and  the  writer  made  their  observations,  however,  much  of 
the  former  formality  of  the  society  had  been  lost,  and  it  had  fallen  into  the 
loose  pattern  of  all  Menomini  societies,  save  the  medicine  lodge.  There  was 
no  longer  any  discrimination  between  chiefs'  and  braves'  drums.  Many  of 
the  officers  had  disappeared.  The  number  of  braves  and  singers  was 
indefinite  and  apparently  unlimited.  There  was  no  special  speaker.  All 
that  remained  of  the  older  organization  was : — 

1  leader  or  drum  keeper  x  male  singers 

4  (?)  braves  x  female  singers 

1  braves  pipe  bearer 

Moreover,  the  society  had  broken  up  into  a  large  number  of  local  chap- 
ters, each  apparently  having  all  these  officers.  Except  that  they  had  no 
names  the  chapters  resembled  the  subdivisions  of  the  Plains  helucka.  These 
chapters  had  two  principal  outdoor  meeting  grounds,  one  at  Zoar  in  the 
western  part  of  the  reservation,  the  other  near  the  eastern  end,  not  far  from 
Keshena.  At  these  grounds  all  the  chapters  near  at  hand  were  accustomed 
to  meet  and  from  one  to  four  would  gather  at  one  time.^  When  several 
met  and  each  had  its  full  quota  of  officers  (in  the  abbreviated  roll)  present, 
each  dance  and  song  was  repeated  by  each  company,  on  its  own  drum,  in 
turn,  but  feasts  and  other  rites  were  held  in  common.  In  1913,  however, 
an  incident  occurred  which  resulted  in  the  sudden  stiffening  of  the  rules  and 
perhaps  reorganization  of  the  society  according  to  the  old  system. 

According  to  information  received  from  James  R.  Murie,  the  Pawnee, 
themselves  users  of  peyote,  but  conservative,  had  long  noted  with  alarm 
the  fact  that  other  peyote-using  tribes  were  abandoning  old  customs  as  a 
part  of  their  new  drug-sustained  religion.  Accordingly,  they  sent  delegates 
to  other  tribes,  urging  them  not  to  discard  old  religious  practices,  but  to 
adhere  to  them  in  addition  to  the  new  propaganda.  This  new  doctrine 
reached  the  Winnebago  of  Nebraska,  and  eventually  their  kindred  in  Wis- 
consin. The  result  was  a  general  religious  revival  among  the  Wisconsin 
tribes  in  touch  with  the  Winnebago.  A  band  of  these  people  residing  near 
Wittenberg,  Wisconsin,  who  had  in  former  years  received  a  dream  drum 
from  the  Menomini,  hastened  to  visit  Keshena  and,  at  the  dancing  ground, 


>  There  were  three  chapters  near  Keshena  and  one  at  the  'pagan'  settlement  on  the 
Military  Road  which  coxnmonly  met  at  Keshena.     I  do  not  know  how  many  gathered  at  Zoar. 
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reinstructed  the  ^lenomini,  who,  by  the  way,  had  no  peyote  users  whatever, 
in  the  rules  of  the  dreamers.  The  Winnebago  visitors  remained  a  number 
of  days  at  Keshena,  where  the  writer  visited  them,  and  were  undoubtedly 
the  cause  of  strongly  renewed  religious  activity  and  conservatism.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  the  writer's  mind,  from  what  he  saw,  that  the  Menomini  at 
once  proceeded  to  reorganize  the  dreamers  according  to  the  old  rules,  but 
as  they  were  then  strongly  under  the  new  stimulus  of  conservatism,  no  in- 
formation could  be  obtained. 

One  point  of  difference  observed  by  the  writer  between  the  dream  dance 
of  the  Menomini  and  Winnebago  as  opposed  to  that  of  other  tribes  is  that 
these  two  tribes  make  no  use  of  the  cross  as  a  religious  symbol,  whereas  in 
the  dance  grounds  of  the  Iowa,  Sauk,  Fox,  Kickapoo,  and  Ojibway,  a  large 
wooden  cross  is  a  prominent  feature.  Among  the  Iowa,  at  least,  the  cross 
is  an  introduced  Christian  feature. 

Having  sketched  the  historical  side  of  our  data,  it  remains  to  present 
the  myth  of  the  society's  origin,  and  an  objective  account  of  the  ceremonies 
as  seen  by  the  writer. 

Many  years  ago,  during  a  war  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites,  the  natives 
were  driven  out  of  their  country.  A  young  girl  became  separated  from  the  rest  of  her 
party  and  secreted  herself  in  the  bushes  until  dark,  when  she  made  her  way  to  a  river 
and  hid  under  an  overhanging  bank.  There  she  remained  for  eight  days.  All  that 
time  she  had  nothing  to  eat  and  saw  no  one. 

As  she  fasted  with  a  downcast  heart,  a  spirit  came  to  her  in  her  hiding  place,  and 
called  to  her  in  her  own  language :  "  Poor  little  girl.  Come  out  and  eat.  It  is  time 
for  you  to  break  your  fast.  Do  not  be  afraid,  I  am  going  to  give  you  happiness 
because  your  people  have  been  expelled  from  their  countrj',  and  because  of  your 
suffering  you  have  won  my  pity.  Now  your  troubles  are  at  an  end.  Go  and  join 
the  enemy,  but  say  nothing.  Go  to  their  table,  help  yourself,  and  no  one  shall  see 
that  you  are  not  one  of  them.  Then  come  away  and  you  shall  find  your  friends. 
You  shall  travel  through  the  thick  forests  and  over  open  plains,  even  among  the 
white  people,  but  fear  nothing.  Look  straight  ahead  and  not  backwards  or  down- 
wards. Even  though  the  white  people  pass  so  closely  in  front  of  you  as  almost  to 
touch  you,  do  not  fear,  for  they  shall  not  see  you." 

"When  you  arrive  among  your  people  once  more,  eat  and  be  satisfied.  Then 
you  may  all  escape  through  the  prairies  and  the  woods,  through  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  and  you  shall  never  be  seen,  for  I  shall  protect  you.  When  they  have  all 
reached  safety  I  want  you  to  tell  them  that  I  sent  you  to  give  them  power  and 
strength.  Instruct  them  to  make  a  little  drum  (the  drum  has  grown  bigger  since) 
to  decorate  it,  and  elevate  it  above  the  ground,  for  as  it  came  from  the  heavens,  so 
it  must  stay  above  the  earth.  Then  your  people  are  to  beat  upon  it  whenever  you 
desire  my  aid;  and,  as  your  prayers  arise  to  my  ears  with  the  sound  of  the  drum,  I 
shall  grant  your  heart's  desire." 

"When  you  feel  sad  at  heart,  or  sick,  or  fear  war,  or  desire  victorj'  in  battle,  tell 
it  to  the  drum,  which  you  shall  call  your  grandfather,  and  give  it  a  present  of  tobacco, 
and  your  words  shall  be  wafted  to  me.     You  shall  receive  help  every  time  you  use  it, 
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but  you  must  not  beat  upon  it  without  cause.  You  shall  have  joy  and  success  in  all 
your  undertakings.  Tobacco  must  be  used  to  make  the  spirit  of  the  drum,  your 
grandfather,  happy,  and  love  and  friendship  shall  rule  among  its  users. 

"No  worthy  man  shall  be  prevented  from  taking  part  in  these  rites,  and  those 
who  participate  must  live  clean  and  honest  lives,  cease  drinking,  be  sober,  and  follow 
the  rules  I  have  laid  down  for  you.  All  that  has  been  taken  away  from  you  shall  be 
given  back.  You  have  done  wrong  to  neglect  your  fields  and  gardens,  you  must 
plant  corn,  and  pumpkins,  and  squashes  to  keep  you  alive.  You  must  never  neglect 
the  drum,  your  grandfather,  and  you  must  use  it  at  intervals  in  remembrance  of  me. 
Now,  go  where  your  people  are,  and  tell  them  of  my  instructions,  and  cause  them  to 
spread  the  news  throughout  all  the  Indian  nations,  that  they  too  may  receive  my 
help." 

On  the  evening  of  June  13,  1910,  and  the  following  morning,  the  writer 
attended  two  meetings  of  this  society  in  a  log  cabin  at  the  Indian  settlement 
of  Zoar,  about  four  miles  west  of  Niopet,  on  the  Menomini  Reservation  in 
Shawano  County,  Wisconsin.  The  dances  were  given  in  order  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  the  guardian  of  the  drum  for  a  sick  child,  and  were  held  in  the 
room  where  the  child  lay.  The  drum,  like  all  the  others  seen  afterwards 
by  the  writer,  was  of  very  large  size,  probably  three  feet  or  more  in  diameter 
and  two  feet  deep.  It  was  painted  on  both  heads,  each  parchment  being 
half  red  and  half  blue.  The  sides  were  richly  ornamented  with  beads,  and 
coins  were  suspended  from  its  covering  of  red  cloth.  At  intervals  beaded 
badges  representing  men  or  spirits  were  fastened  to  the  rim. 

The  drum  was  placed  on  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  sur- 
rounded by  men  called  "elder  brothers"  (O'nasematwuk)  who  beat  upon 
it  with  sticks  wrapped  with  beads  and  otter  fur.  The  dancers  stood  on  one 
side  of  the  room,  while  the  women  sat  on  the  floor  opposite  them,  with  their 
hands  over  their  mouths.  Although  present  and  partakers  in  the  later 
general  distribution  of  tobacco,  they  took  no  part  in  the  rites  until  the  last 
song,  when  they  joined  in  the  chorus.  The  number  of  "elder  brothers"  or 
drummers  and  dancers  at  this  ceremony  seemed  to  be  unlimited.  The 
dancers  were  called  Nanawetauwuk  or  "Brave  Warriors."  ^ 

I  was  informed  that  the  sound  of  the  drum  served  to  frighten  away  the 
evil  spirit  which  troubled  the  sick  child. 

The  ceremonies  commenced  with  a  speech  and  an  offering  of  tobacco  to 
the  drum  by  Chief  Wi'ilskisit  ("The  Good"),  who  explained  the  reason  for 
the  ceremony,  and  prayed  that  the  drum  would  carry  his  words  to  its  guar- 
dian. When  he  had  finished,  the  elder  brothers  pounded  upon  the  drum, 
chanting  the  prayer  to  the  tune  of  their  blows,  while  the  chief  and  the  other 

»  Possibly  a  perversion  of  the  original  use  of  the  title  which  was  formerly  applied  only 
to  those  who  had  received  war  honors  and  who  afterwards  served  as  police.  However,  these 
members  may  originally  liave  been  braves  and  entitled  to  the  name.     See  p.  22. 
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brave  warriors  present  danced  and  sang,  but  remained  stationary.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  song  there  was  a  pause,  signaHzed  by  four  loud  strokes  of 
the  drumsticks  during  which  all  rested  for  a  few  moments  before  beginning 
again.  The  end  of  each  verse  was  marked  by  a  lowering  of  the  singers' 
voices. 

During  the  lulls,  the  various  "  brave  warriors"  stepped  forward  and  made 
presents  of  tobacco  or  money  to  the  drum,  at  the  same  time  begging  it  to 
intercede  for  them  with  its  guardian  and  obtain  certain  blessings  or  favors. 
The  speeches  were  something  on  this  order,  "  Our  grandfather,  I  bring  you 
tobacco."  (Laying  it  before  the  drum).  "Take  it  and  hear  my  words. 
Grant  that  the  ill  health  of  the  little  one  for  whom  we  are  rousing  thee  to- 
night may  be  driven  away  by  the  noise  of  the  drum,  as  smoke  is  carried  off 
by  the  wind." 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  prayer  the  "elder  brothers"  cried  "Nuhau," 
in  assent  and  took  up  the  prayer,  chanting  it  in  time  to  the  blows  of  their 
drumsticks. 

Sometimes  the  supplicant  had  nothing  to  give,  or  prayed  for  some  infirm 
person  whose  poverty  was  too  great  to  permit  the  making  of  the  customary 
donation.  In  this  case  the  petitioner  usually  begged  the  drum  to  give  him 
money  out  of  its  treasury  to  help  the  unfortunate.  To  these  petitions  the 
elder  brothers  cried  out  in  assent  and  voted  aid  to  the  mendicant. 

At  intervals,  the  pipe  was  passed  among  the  drummers,  after  having 
been  filled  and  lighted  by  an  attendant  (skaup'awis).  When  it  was  lighted 
the  man  who  held  it  passed  the  stem  about  over  the  drum  in  order  to  permit 
it  to  partake  also.  It  went  from  left  to  right  about  the  circle,  no  one  smok- 
ing it  except  the  elder  brothers.  Plug  and  smoking  tobacco  were  passed 
about  among  the  others  for  their  personal  use.  Towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  ceremony,  the  songs  and  prayers  were  directed  to  the  overhead  beings 
begging  them  to  assist  the  drum. 

On  special  occasions  a  feast  is  given  before  the  drum  is  beaten,  and 
occasionally  on  great  days  or  holidays  the  rites  are  held  in  the  open,  in  a 
circular  enclosure,  where  the  drum  is  placed  in  the  middle,  swung  from  four 
decorated  supports.  The  enclosure  seen  by  the  writer  at  Zoar  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  mound  or  embankment  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  circumference 
and  by  about  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  enclosing  the  circular  dancing 
floor,  and  may  some  time  prove  an  embarrassing  problem  for  archaeological 
investigation. 

When  not  in  use  the  drum  is  kept  in  the  house  of  the  leader  or  "  drum 
owner"  and  is  guarded  night  and  day,  the  house  never  being  left  alone  while 
the  drum  is  present.  One  drum  seen  by  the  writer  was  turned  up  on  edge 
on  a  little  stand,  and  covered  with  a  specially'  made  bag.  Before  it  lay  its 
sacred  pipe  and  a  boat-shaped  wooden  dish  filled  with  tobacco. 
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The  cover  is  never  removed  from  the  drum  (unless  for  service)  without  a- 
present  of  tobacco.  To  strike  the  drum  without  cause  is  a  grave  offense,  and 
can  only  be  atoned  for  by  so  costly  a  gift  as  a  pony,  or  its  equivalent.  Such 
fines,  and  all  presents,  go  to  the  treasury  of  the  elder  brothers,  who  expend 
the  money  in  oil,  tobacco,  or  ornaments  for  the  drum,  or  to  help  out  the 
needy  of  the  tribe.  When,  as  sometimes  happens,  two  drums  are  owned  by 
a  lodge,  usually  only  one  is  beaten,  though  both  may  be  present  at  the 
ceremonies.  In  such  cases  money  and  gifts  to  one  are  divided  equally 
between  both. 

Admission  to  the  ranks  of  the  nimiheti-winaniwuk  is  by  invitation. 
When  a  man  has  appeared  regularly  at  a  number  of  meetings,  and  has 
proved  his  reverence  and  regard  for  the  drum,  he  receives  an  invitation  to 
join:  —  "Come  tonight  and  bring. tobacco.  That  will  let  you  in,  that  is 
the  greatest  thing  of  all,  tobacco." 

At  the  appointed  time  the  candidate  appears  outside  the  door  of  the 
cabin  where  the  rites  are  being  performed.  Getting  the  eye  of  one  of  the 
ushers,^  who  go  about  seating  the  guests  or  passing  tobacco,  he  sends  in  his- 
tobacco  to  the  leader.  The  chief  takes  the  gift  in  his  hand,  and  at  the  next 
pause  in  the  song  steps  forward  crying  to  the  elder  brothers,  "  Stop  a  while, 
my  brave  men,  I  have  a  talk  to  give  you,  and  those  who  are  here,  in  the 
presence  of  our  grandfather,  the  drum.^  This  man  (pointing)  presents  his- 
tobacco  in  front  of  our  grandfather.  I  have  his  tobacco  in  my  hand.  He 
wishes  to  join  us  and  be  a  servant  and  a  grandson  of  the  drum;  Let  us  ask 
him  to  come  in,  for  we  are  commanded  that  no  worthy  man  be  refused." 
Then  the  members  all  cry  out  in  assent. 

At  the  ceremony  for  the  sick  girl,  or  shortly  after,  the  writer  was,  un- 
known to  himself  at  the  time,  taken  into  the  association,  and  from  that  time 
forw  ard  has  had  the  right  to  attend  and  participate  in  all  the  ceremonials 
of  the  society. 

On  Monday,  July  17,  1911,  preparations  were  made  for  a  dream  dance,- 
one  of  the  three  annual  public  performances,  in  the  open  air  at  the  regular~ 
dancing  ground  some  three  miles  northwest  of  Keshena.  The  dance  begam 
on  the  18th  and  though  promptly  notified  the  writer  was  unable  to  attend 
until  the  afternoon  of  the  19th.^ 

The  dancing  ground  was  circular,  and  within  it  were  four  round  patches 
of  grass,  upon  three  of  which  reposed  the  great  drums.  Around  each  was  a 
circle  of  drummers,  and  behind  them  a  group  of  women.     (Fig.  1.)     The 


>  There  are  two  men  who  hold  this  oflttce. 
'  Taw'ahigfln  in  contradistinction  to  all  other  varieties. 

'  A  few  days  previous  to  the  ceremonies,  tobacco  is  sent  to  all  the  members  with  the 
invitation:  —  "A  dance  will  be  given  at  such  a  place  and  you  are  invited  to  come." 
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latter  took  no  part  in  the  ceremony  other  than  to  hum  the  air  through  their 
noses,  making  a  not  unpleasing  rhythmic  undertone.  A  guard  sat  at  the 
gate,  and  at  his  feet  lay  a  handkerchief  in  which  tobacco  was  deposited  by 
all  who  entered.  Dogs  were  driven  away  and  not  allowed  to  come  in, 
formerly  they  were  shot  if  they  entered.^  The  rest  of  the  dancers  sat  on  a 
circular  bench  which  rimmed  the  circumference  of  the  ground.  Directly 
opposite  the  gateway  were  the  three  drum  holders,  or  chiefs,  each  of  whom 
wore  a  dancing  bustle  of  eagle  feathers  suspended  from  the  rear  of  the  belt 
like  a  tail.  The  nanawetauwuk,  or  braves,  were  present,  in  charge  of  the 
function,  each  designated  by  an  eagle  feather  worn  in  his  hat. 


Fig.  1.  Diagram  of  Dream  Dance  Grounds  during  Four  Days  Ceremony,  a,  Entrance 
to  Enclosure;  6,  Guard:  c.  Drummers  (only  one  drum  is  used  at  a  time):  d,  d,  d. 
Drums;  e.  Women;  /,  Empty  place  occupied  by  a  drum  on  last  day;  g.  Three  leaders;  h. 
Ordinary  participants;  j,  Pole  on  which  regalia  are  hung. 

The  drums  were  ornamented  with  beads,  coins,  etc.  Four  crooked 
wands  pointing  in  the  four  directions  supported  each  drum.  The  wands 
were  wound  with  beads  and  otter  fur,  and  tipped  with  swinging  ribbons. 
The  drumsticks  were  also  otter-wound,  and  many  of  the  dancers  carried 
beaded  or  otter-wound  wands  which  they  waved.  A  few  had  war  clubs. 
Some  men  had  red  paint  on  both  cheeks.  One  old  man  had  the  upper  part 
of  his  face  daubed  with  yellow  ocher,  with  small  blue  spots  on  his  cheeks, 
others  had  four  or  five  parallel  horizontal  one  and  one  half  inch  stripes  of 
red  and  black,  or  yellow  and  black,  under  each  eye. 


»  Cf.  Ojibway.  Kohl.  J.  G.,  Kltchl-Gami. 
1860.  38. 


Wanderings  Round  Lake  Superior.     London. 
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Two  songs  were  sung  at  each  drum,  then  the  players  moved  to  the  next. 
The  songs  varied ;  one  was  for  warriors  alone,  and  these  rose  from  their  seats 
and  danced  over  to  the  drum,  where  they  danced  in  one  place,  or  aided  at 
the  drum.  Other  songs  were  for  various  Indian  tribes,  for  medicinemen,  etc. 
Dancers  passing  a  seated  member  entitled  to  join  them  would  call  out "  Haut 
Hau!"  as  an  invitation  to  join,  and  often  the  performers  postured  in  pairs, 
keeping  time  with  one  another.  Different  steps  were  used  for  each  time, 
and  different  figures  were  performed  by  the  members.  Each  dance  con- 
cluded with  a  whoop.  The  chiefs  had  a  dance  all  their  own  with  a  graceful 
skipping  step.  At  intervals  between  the  performance,  persons  so  inclined 
were  privileged  to  make  speeches.  A  person  who  drops  any  object  during 
the  ceremony  is  not  allowed  to  pick  it  up  himself,  but  must  hire  a  brave  to 
do  it  for  him. 

The  following  afternoon  the  ceremony  was  much  the  same  except  that 
four  drums  were  used.  A  new  feature  was  a  dance  in  which  largess  was 
given  to  the  onlookers  in  expiation  of  some  secret  offense  against  the  powers 
above.  A  song  was  struck  up,  "Hai!  Hai!  Hai  ya!  Hai  ya!"  whereupon 
a  man  danced  out  dragging  a  piece  of  calico.  The  other  chief  dancers  circled 
about  after  him,  whooping,  and  pointing  to  the  object,  making  feints  at  it 
with  weapons.  After  going  once  about  the  drum  the  entire  party  proceeded 
to  the  gate,  led  by  the  chief  performer  who  threw  the  cloth  outside  where  it 
was  eagerly  scrambled  for.  Two  or  three  blankets  and  half  a  dollar  in  coin 
followed  from  various  penitents.  Among  the  Sauk  and  Fox  it  is  customary 
to  publicly  divorce  unfaithful  wives  at  this  time,  and  this  was  formerly  the 
case  with  the  Menomini,  though  the  practice  is  not  now  followed.  The 
usual  form  of  procedure  was  to  give  a  blanket  away.  The  person  accepting 
it  also  accepted  the  woman. 

At  the  end  of  the  performance,  the  four  American  flags  at  the  gate  were 
taken  down.  After  two  more  songs  the  drums  were  carried  out  by  their 
respective  owners. 

The  writer  did  not  attend  the  exercises  of  the  dreamer's  on  the  morning 
of  the  fourth  day,  but  went  over  in  the  afternoon  about  two  o'clock.  As 
the  rites  of  the  last  day  are  of  the  most  solemn  order,  the  door  was  closed 
by  a  stick  set  up  in  the  center,  guarded  by  nanawetauwuk.  Admittance 
was  by  the  left  side  of  the  stick  on  payment  of  tobacco,  and  exit  on  the 
right,  also  by  payment. 

Shortly  after  I  took  my  place,  the  closing  feast  began.  A  dog,  previously 
cut  up  and  boiled  was  brought  out  into  the  center,  where  it  was  distributed 
by  the  master  of  ceremonies  to  each  person  in  his  or  her  own  little  dish 
brought  for  the  occasion.  The  master  of  ceremonies  then  danced  four 
times  about  the  circle  from  left  to  right.     At  the  fifth  time  he  paused  before 
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certain  noteworthy  members,  warriors,  drum  owners,  and  others,  dancing 
in  place  before  them  and  gazing  steadfastly  at  each.  This  was  the  highest 
honor:  an  invitation  to  eat  the  dog's  head.^ 

The  master  of  ceremonies,  a  Potawatomi  named  Cu'nien^sa  or  Little 
Silver,  now  led  the  chosen  chiefs  to  the  center  where  the  dog's  head  lay. 
Each  knelt  on  one  knee,  and  a  prayer  was  offered  begging  for  long  life  from 
Minisinohawatuk,  the  red  war  god  of  the  heavenly  cylinder  and  his  three 
companions.^  After  the  chiefs  had  eaten  they  danced  back  to  their  places, 
and  the  master  of  ceremonies  began  a  new  rite.  Taking  a  small  piece  of 
meat  in  his  fingers,  he  danced  up  to  each  of  the  drummers  and  to  several 
other  notables,  approaching  each  one  and  offering  him  the  food  four  times 
before  he  actually  placed  it  in  his  mouth.  During  this  evolution  each 
warrior  imitated  the  feeding  actions  of  his  totem  animal.  Some  flapped 
their  arms  and  cawed  like  crows,  others  barked  and  protruded  their  tongues 
dog  fashion,  and  so  on  down  the  list.  When  this  was  done,  the  common 
members  cried,  "Hau!  Migw'etc!"^  "Hau!  Thanks!"  and  fell  to. 

When  the  dog  meat  and  wild  rice  were  finished,  an  oration  and  prayer 
over  the  skull  of  the  dog  followed.  Then  it  was  carried  away  by  an  attend- 
ant and  the  pipes,  four  in  number,  were  passed.  Next  followed  one  song 
and  a  regular  dance  from  each  of  the  four  drums,  after  which  Cu'nienesa 
received  a  pole  from  Pakijise,  a  nanawetau,  at  the  north  end  of  the  enclosure. 
He  planted  the  pole  himself  with  a  short  service,  and  a  dance  by  the  chief 
officers  of  the  day,  who  wore  their  eagle  feather  dance  bustles.  Then  the 
regalia  were  hung  up  on  the  pole  and  the  leaders  danced  around  four  times. 
They  then  took  up  the  bustles,  put  them  on  and  danced  four  times  more 
around  the  enclosure,  circling  about  all  four  drums  like  two  crossed  8's.  At 
the  end  of  this  performance  they  took  off  their  bustles  and  fastened  them  on 
others  in  the  audience  who  now  danced  four  times  about  the  drums  in  the 
same  way  and  returned.  A  dancer  is  not  permitted  to  take  off  the  dancing 
bustle  himself  but  must  pause  before  some  one  in  the  circle,  either  man  or 
woman,  even  an  outsider,  and  have  that  person  remove  it  and  carry  it  to 
the  pole,  after  which  a  gift  must  be  paid  to  him.  The  recipient  must  then 
cry,  "Hau,  migw'etc!"  In  this  act,  and  indeed  in  every  case  where  one 
person  is  obliged  to  go  to  another  part  of  the  dance  ground,  he  must  circle 
from  left  to  right,  and  after  "hanging  up  the  belt"  or  making  a  present, 
complete  the  circuit  before  sitting  down. 


■  Referred  to  ceremonially  as  "WabasipQn"  or  white  raccoon.  Those  who  wish  to 
avoid  eating  the  dog  meat  may  hire  a  brave  to  do  so  for  them. 

»  See  p.  78. 

•  As  the  ceremonial  is  of  Potawatomi  origin,  the  Ojlbway  and  Potawatomi  expression 
"Migw'etc"  is  always  used  instead  of  the  Menomini,  "  Wtlw'ftnln." 
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No  person  is  allowed  to  dance  more  than  five  dances  with  the  bustle  or 
belt  on.  Natcl'wiskau,  an  old  man,  after  his  first  dance  gave  a  blanket, 
but  did  not  allow  the  recipient  to  take  oflf  his  belt.  He  then  continued 
dancing  with  a  short  stick  in  his  hand  for  four  numbers,  arousing  enthusi- 
astic whoops  and  shouts  of  "Natcl'wiskau  is  brave!  He  is  going  to  give  a 
pony ! "  At  the  end  of  the  last  dance  he  gave  the  little  stick  to  an  old  widow. 
This  signified  that  he  intended  to  give  her  a  colt  later;  a  large  switch,  big 
enough  for  a  riding  whip,  would  have  signified  a  full  grown  horse.  Shortly 
after,  the  ceremonies  closed  with  the  three  leaders  dancing  four  times  around 
the  circle  and  approaching  the  doorway  four  times  in  each  direction  of  the 
compass,  after  which  the  drums  were  carried  out. 


The  Witches  Society  and  Witchcraft. 

The  following  data  relative  to  the  black  art  were  obtained  with  difficulty. 
As  far  as  our  information  goes,  there  are  eight  sorcerers  in  the  tribe,  who 
form  a  society  known  as  kin'ubik-iniiniwuk,  or  serpent  men,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  obtained  their  powers  from  the  mythical  horned  hairy  snakes, 
or  misi-kinu'bik.^  This  organization  is  divided  into  two  companies  of  four 
each,  using  the  owl  and  bear  medicines  respectively  in  their  practices.  Those 
who  use  the  owl  as  their  instrument  are  termed,  sa^'kanao,  but  the  title  of 
the  bear's  foot  users  was  not  learned.  It  is  known  to  the  tribe  at  large  that 
the  associates  exist,  but  so  carefully  is  this  intelligence  concealed  that  a  well- 
known  member  of  the  mitawin,  or  even  a  convert  to  Christianity,  may  be  in 
secret  a  kinu'bik-inani". 

To  accomplish  the  death  of  his  enemy,  the  sorcerer  needs  the  cooperation 
of  his  three  associates  and  possibly  the  assistance  of  the  members  of  the  other 
division.  The  plotters  gather  in  some  secret  nook,  where  the  rites  are  per- 
formed. First,  the  leader  opens  his  medicine  bundle  containing  an  owl- 
skin  and  spreads  out  its  contents  before  his  colleagues.  Then  he  takes  a 
little  piece  of  ma'natcikwon  root  and  chews  it,  holding  the  kon'iipamik 
shell  "arrow"  (a  small  cowrie  shell)  in  one  hand  or  in  his  mouth.  He 
harangues  the  owlskin,  commanding  it  to  come  to  life,  fly  to  the  home  of  bis 
enemy,  and  kill  him  with  its  magic  arrow,^  at  the  same  time  he  motions  with 
his  hands  in  the  direction  he  desires  the  owl  to  fly.  The  owl  comes  to  life, 
and,  imbued  with  the  power  of  the  horned  snake,  it  flies  off. 


»  The  writer  has  adopted  the  Indian  use  of  the  term,  witch,  which  they  apply  to  both 
sexes. 

'  The  kon'apamik  shell. 
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While  the  owl  is  on  its  errand,  tobacco,  food,  and  hquor  are  set  before 
a  box  supposed  to  contain  the  warts  of  a  homed  snake  and  to  it  is  addressed 
the  following  incantation  to  exhort  it  to  use  its  baleful  power. 

Monap&?     Monap&?  How  is  it?     How  is  it? 

Taa^ikit  anoasnapag  What  is  the  matter  with  that  one  lying  dead 

Mihikona,  mihikona.  On  the  road  lying,  on  the  road  lying. 

Then  follows  a  song  to  the  owlskin : — 

Osnotawak^,  wiwicmianiuv        We  do  hear  him,  the  homed  one. 
Osnotawakd,  wiwicmianiuv        We  do  hear  him,  the  horned  one. 

By  this  time  the  owl  is  off  on  his  travels,  and  the  sorcerers  chant  the 
following  formula  in  chorus,  repeating  it  twice :  — 

Konwej'Ak  No  one  sees  us  during  the  night  as  we  see  our 

Kiniu  kondnawon  accomplice  at  midnight. 

Nontapa 

Asnawaka 

Kakonanau 

Nontapa. 

When  the  owl  returns,  this  song  is  given  twice. 

Kanauwapom^konau  He  will  see  us 

Kakonanau  Our  accomplice 

Apasanit  kinubik.  Black  snake. 

Then  twice,  in  imitation  of  the  mourners  for  their  victims, 
Aeaano,  paiitatinit.  Who  is  crying? 

Then  comes  a  song  in  praise  of  the  bag,  which  has  fulfilled  its  promise. 
Mesawaniu,  natoton,  yum  akiii.     All  over  I  treat  this  earth. 

When  the  sorcerer  has  killed  his  victim,  his  magic  arrows  still  remain 
in  the  body  and  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  recover  them.  He  waits  until  the 
fourth  night  after  the  funeral,  when,  at  midnight,  he  goes  to  the  sepulcher. 
Here,  through  the  virtue  of  the  horned  serpent,  he  changes  himself  into  a 
bear  and  walks  four  times  around  the  grave.  At  the  fourth  circuit,  the 
coffin  rises  to  the  surface.  The  sorcerer  orders  the  coffin  to  open,  the  lid 
comes  off,  and  the  corpse  revives,  shrieking  for  help.  Its  remorseless  tor- 
mentor tears  out  its  vitals,  heart,  and  lungs  with  his  claws.  The  coffin 
sinks  back  into  the  grave,  and  the  ghoul,  transforming  himself  into  a  firefly, 
returns  to  his  lair,  where  he  leaves  his  ghastly  booty  till  the  following  day, 
when  he  returns.  He  makes  a  small  fire  over  which  the  lungs  and  heart  of 
his  victim  are  partially  roasted,  and  then  devours  them,  singing  songs  in 
behalf  of  his  monstrous  patron. 
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The  witch  bundle  is  dangerous  to  keep,  for  it  becomes  hungry  and  must 
be  fed  at  least  once  a  year  on  human  flesh.  In  lieu  of  this  the  magician 
may  secretly  repair  to  the  shore  of  a  lonely  lake,  where  tobacco,  liquor,  and 
blankets  are  sacrificed  to  the  horned  serpent.  The  circumstances  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  sorcerer's  dream  are  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  rattle 
or  the  small  water  drum,  and  the  horned  snakes  are  urged  to  appear  and 
accept  the  offering.  If  the  medicine  is  not  satisfied,  it  is  likely  to  attack 
some  member  of  its  owner's  family,  usually  one  of  the  children. 

The  bear's  foot  bag  of  a  sorcerer  belonging  to  this  second  division  of 
the  society  was  obtained.  Its  use  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  owl 
medicine,  our  information  being  as  follows:  Certain  persons,  who  are  very 
few  in  number,  are  gifted  with  evil  powers  by  foul  spirits  in  their  dreams. 
Some  are  even  told  by  Ma'nabus  to  keep  a  bear's  paw,  with  the  claws 
attached,  to  do  harm  to  their  fellow  men.  Such  a  person  can  take  his  charm 
and  destroy  an  enemy  by  pointing  it  at  him,  as  a  bear  would  do  in  killing  a 
foe.  In  this  paw  there  are  six  dyed  quills  from  various  birds.  The  witch 
who  holds  a  grudge  against  an  enemy  goes,  especially  at  night,  over  a  very 
long  distance  to  destroy  him.  Taking  one  of  these  quills,  which  is  filled 
with  medicine,  the  sorcerer  sings  a  song  as  he  holds  the  quill  in  his  hand.  He 
immediately  becomes  the  bird  whose  quill  he  holds,  and  flies  with  the  top 
speed  of  that  fowl  for  a  distance,  but  the  enchanted  nature  of  the  exertion 
soon  tires  him  and  he  has  to  come  to  earth,  assume  his  natural  form,  take 
another  quill,  and  become  a  different  bird,  and  so  on,  until  the  spot  is 
reached.  The  victim  is  then  destroyed  by  the  magic  paw,  and  the  sorcerer 
returns  by  the  same  method,  having  been  seen  by  no  one.  The  sorcerer, 
disguised  as  a  bear,  then  secures  the  vitals  of  the  corpse  in  the  same  manner 
as  do  the  sa'^kanaowiik. 

With  these  trophies,  the  sorcerer  shambles  off  to  his  den,  leaving  the 
mangled  corpse  behind.  Arrived  at  his  abode,  the  bear-man  gets  out  and 
opens  up  his  sorcerer's  bundle,  then  he  builds  a  little  fire  and  half  roasts 
the  human  flesh  that  he  has  just  secured.  Then  he  burns  tobacco,  and 
makes  a  speech  to  the  bundle,  offering  it  the  meat.  At  the  conclusion  of 
these  rites,  he  eats  the  flesh  himself,  as  a  proxy  for  the  bundle,  or  rather  the 
evil  power  whose  tokens  lie  in  the  bundle.  These  are,  the  mi'sikin'ubikuk, 
or  homed  hairy  snakes,  the  toad,  the  "blow"  snake  {Heterodon  platyrhinus), 
the  weasel,  the  fox,  the  dog,  the  swift  lizard,  the  spider,  the  turkey,  and 
others,  including  the  bear,  who  is  also  a  powerful  good  medicine  when  prop- 
erly invoked  and  used. 

In  additioi;  to  the  mere  bear's  foot,  some  very  powerful  sorcerers  make 
use  of  an  entire  bearskin  which  they  put  on  before  attacking  their  victim. 
The  owner  of  such  a  skin  keeps  a  medicine  bundle  furnished  with  all  manner 
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of  evil  medicines,  particularly  a  bandolier  or  shoulder  strap  fastened  to 
which  are  little  bags  or  pouches,  containing  such  venomous  things  as  dried 
black  spiders,  black  lizards,  toads,  snakes,  flying  squirrels,  weasels,  and  sly, 
swift  creeping  animals.  This  may  be  worn  alone  by  the  owner  over  the 
naked  body  in  his  midnight  raids.  Such  a  wretch  often  keeps  an  image  of 
his  victim  in  a  glass  box,  from  which  nothing  can  escape.  Witches  of  this 
sort  also  travel  in  the  shape  of  a  ball  of  fire,  as  well  as  animals.  They  chew 
up  some  of  their  medicines  and  spray  them  from  their  mouths  over  their 
bodies,  and  then  change  shape.  They  are  exceedingly  foul  smelling,  because 
the  chief  power  of  their  medicine  is  the  flesh  of  the  homed  snake,  which  is 
terribly  offensive.  However,  this  does  not  disturb  the  witches,  but  only 
those  who  come  in  contact  with  them.  If  a  person  meets  a  witch  and  has 
no  rattlesnake  medicine  ^  to  guard  him,  he  will  faint  unless  he  thrusts  his 
forefinger  full  length  into  the  ground  and  then  pops  it  into  his  mouth.  If 
an  ordinary  man  desires  to  obtain  the  aid  of  a  kin'ubiki'nani  to  destroy  an 
enemy,  he  must  pay  an  enormous  price.  A  woman  must  allow  the  sorcerer 
to  cohabit  with  her  in  recompense. 


Witch  Medicines. 

Origin  of  an  Owl  Witch  Bundle.  The  owl  medicine  now  in  the  Museum, 
was  first  owned  by  one  Watcisitanokesakoma,  who  obtained  it  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  — 

When  a  young  lad  he  fasted  and  prayed  for  a  prophetic  dream  according  to  the 
custom  of  Menomini  youths.  In  spite  of  all  his  endeavors  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the 
good  manitous,  Misikinubik,  the  "black  horned  hairy  snake,"  persistently  appeared 
to  him  offering  him  the  powers  of  sorcery,  until  at  last  the  lad  was  obliged  to  accept 
his  tender. 

The  homed  snake  told  the  youth  that  he  would  not  receive  the  power  until  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  forty,  at  which  time  Watcisit  was  to  sacrifice  his  two  daughters 
to  the  wicked  serpent.  The  lad  agreed  to  this  proposition,  so  that  he  might  use  his 
gift  during  his  father's  lifetime.  When  the  appointed  time  arrived,  Watcisit  was 
well  prepared  to  receive  the  promised  powers.  He  had  devoted  his  time  to  learning 
the  uses  of  all  the  evil  roots  and  herbs  and  the  songs  and  formulae  which  render  them 
effective. 

One  fine  day,  when  there  were  no  clouds  in  the  sky  behind  which  the  thunderers 
might  lurk  to  slay  his  patron,  WatcisitanokesakomS,  made  a  large  bundle  of  valuable 
cloths,  liquor,  tobacco,  and  other  pleasing  things.  He  took  his  two  daughters,  now 
grown  to  young  womanhood,  combed  their  hair,  painted  their  faces,  and  adorned 
them  with  their  finest  beads.     The  maidens  innocently  followed  their  father  to  the 

I  Dried  rattlesnake  skins  are  sometimes  kept  as  a  safeguard  agunst  witches. 
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banks  of  a  secluded  lake.  Here  Watcisitanokesakomd  stopped,  opened  his  bundle, 
and  recited  the  circumstances  of  his  terrible  dream,  inviting  the  serpent  to  come  out 
according  to  his  promise.  While  he  performed  these  incantations  his  daughters  sat 
beside  him,  ignorant  of  what  was  in  store  for  them.  At  last  their  father  placed  them 
on  a  raft  and  set  them  adrift.  As  he  chanted,  the  water  of  the  lake  rushed  round  and 
round  in  a  whirlpool,  frothing  and  foaming,  and  the  two  girls  were  drawn  down  by  the 
monster. 

By  and  by  the  waters  became  calm,  and  Watcisitanokesakoma  knew  that  his 
daughters  were  in  the  serpent's  lodge.  A  little  later  the  monster  appeared  and  swam 
ashore,  where  he  lay  perfectly  quiet.  Watcisitanokesakomfi,  took  his  magic  knife ' 
and  approached  the  snake,  although  its  smell  was  enough  to  knock  him  down,  in- 
tending to  cut  off  some  of  its  flesh  to  use  in  his  conjurations.  As  he  examined  the 
monster  he  noticed  it  had  a  great  many  bad  parts  that  looked  like  warts,  and  these 
quivered  as  he  drew  near,  as  though  the  snake  desired  him  to  take  them.  So  he  cut 
off  some  that  grew  near  the  monster's  bowels,  and  caught  a  little  blood.  When  he 
had  done  this,  Watcisitanokesakoma  said  to  the  snake,  "Now  I  am  rewarded,  every- 
thing has  come  to  pass  as  it  was  promised  me  in  my  dream.  I  shall  fulfill  all  mj^  vows 
to  you,  and  once  a  year,  I  shall  feed  you,  in  return  for  the  use  of  your  power  in  en- 
chanting my  enemies." 

After  the  demise  of  Watcisitanokesakoma,  the  bag  became  the  property  of  Otcip- 
was,  an  Ojibway,  who  in  return  sold  it  to  a  Menomini  named  Manasanonesiu. 
These  men,  and  all  its  subsequent  users  were  those  who  had  had  supernatural  rela- 
tions with  the  horned  snake.  Manasanonesiu  sold  the  medicine  to  Sunien,  who  gave 
eight  ornamented  costumes,  a  quantity  of  wampum,  ponies,  and  blankets,  for  the 
serpent's  warts  alone.  When  he  received  the  medicine  Sunien  was  charged  never 
to  use  it  untU  he  should  discover  his  first  graj-  hairs.  He  first  bewitched  a  woman, 
crippling  her  so  that  she  could  not  walk.  He  allowed  her  to  recover  partially  and 
then  killed  her. 

The  rule  of  the  charm  is,  before  it  can  be  used  on  any  one,  that  person 
must  first  have  offended  the  owner  four  times.  The  sorcerer  may  cast  a 
spell  on  his  victim  at  once,  but  it  is  considered  better  to  wait  from  one  to 
four  years  after  the  last  offence,  so  that  the  sufferer  will  not  suspect  by  whom 
he  is  afflicted,  and  so,  forewarned,  attempt  to  fight  the  spell. 

The  medicine  is  composed  of  the  skin  of  a  great  horned  owl,  containing: — 

a.  Warts  of  the  horned  serpent  (iron  pyrites?) 

b.  Two  bunches  of  colored  feathers.     These  are  occasionally  worn 

on  the  head  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  serpent.  These  feathers  are 
obtained  by  the  snake  men  in  a  curious  way.  The  horned  ser- 
pents have  monstrous  cats  as  servants.  They  live  in  decayed 
stumps  that  are  full  of  holes,  and  their  bedding  is  colored  down 
and  feathers.  Sometimes  loud  reports  like  rifle  shots  come  from 
the  tree.  The  snake  man,  on  hearing  these  sounds,  searches  out 
their  source  and  demands  some  of  the  colored  feathers  of  the 


»  Wooden  knives  made  of  cedar  are  supposed  to  be  the  only  weapons  that  can  cut  a 
homed  snake.     Ma'nabus  was  the  originator.     I  have  collected  such  knives  from  witches. 
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cat,  which  is  obliged  to  grant  his  request.  The  Winnebago  have 
the  same  beHef,  according  to  members  of  that  tribe  who  have 
been  questioned. 

c.  A  small  bag  of  woven  beads,  with  a  design  representing  the  thun- 

derers  and  women  on  one  side,  and  geometrical  figures  on  the 
other.     It  contains:  — 

1.  A  tiny  cowrie  shell.    The  konapamik,  without  which  no 

medicine  bag  is  complete.  It  is  the  "medicine  arrow" 
of  the  sorcerer. 

2.  Manatcikon  root.     Used  in  magic  manipulation  of   the 

bag. 

3.  Opasatcikon  or  sakanatcikon  root,  "reviver  of  life"  for 

those  who  have  been  poisoned  by  the  sorcerer.  The  two 
mixed  together,  make  a  strong  emetic. 

4.  Nasakon,  a  green  powder  of  grass  or  leaves.     A  pinch  of 

this  laid  on  burning  coals  causes  a  smudge  which  is  in- 
haled through  the  nose.  It  clears  the  brain,  and  averts 
the  ill  effects  of  sorcerers'  poisons. 

d.  A  "reviving  medicine"  made  of  powdered  roots.     A  pinch  of 

this  medicine  taken  on  the  point  of  a  knife  blade  and  mixed  with 
water  is  swallowed  with  a  tiny  bead  to  overcome  the  effect  of  the 
charms  and  poison. 

e.  Two  striped  quills  of  the  horned  owl,  colored  blue  and  red  with 

white  stripes,  called  nosawonatakuk  or  feast  feathers.  Sent 
with  tobacco  to  fellow  snake  men  to  call  them  to  a  feast. 

The  writer  also  secured  another  owl  bundle.  This  consisted  of  an  owl- 
skin,  wrapped  up  with  medicines  and  invitation  sticks  and  quills,  and  a 
carved  wooden  image  of  an  owl,  to  be  set  up  on  a  stick  and  worshipped 
when  the  bundle  is  opened  by  the  sorcerer  and  his  crew.  Early  writers 
refer  to  the  use  of  these  images  of  animals  and  birds  by  Algonkin  sorcerers, 
particularly  among  the  Ojibway,  but  none  have  ever  been  collected  be- 
fore to  my  knowledge. 

The  rites  commence  with  a  prayer  to  the  chief  of  the  underground  bears 
and  the  ordinary  black  bear,  his  earthly  delegate.  The  post  represents  the 
tree  the  bear  climbs  on  and  is  called  mitceowatc.  The  sacrifice  brings 
good  luck  and  long  life  to  the  participators,  but  is  somehow  connected  with 
the  preceding  evil  bundle.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  worm  this  part 
of  the  information  out  of  the  owner.  When  the  prayers  are  over,  game  or 
other  food  is  offered  the  owl  image,  and  these  songs  are  sung: — 

Wiwicmianiuv  usnia 
W  iwicmianiuv  kihewena 
"The  owl,  because  he  is  seen." 
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The  next  song  is  a  "killing"  song,  for  destroying  men  or  animals: — 

Uskewesimtik  pim'atisit 
"Killing  living  beings" 

If  animals  are  to  be  killed,  the  word  mon'atuwuk,  "animals"  is  substituted. 

Besides  the  owl  medicines  two  bear's  foot  charms  were  secured  by  the 
writer.  Both  of  these  were  purchased  from  old  women  and  are  similar  to 
each  other  in  contents  and  appearance.  In  these  bags  are  dyed  quills  called 
"servants  of  the  bag"  that  are  sent  with  tobacco  to  invite  members  of  the 
cult  to  meetings,  or  to  the  bi-annual  feasts  given  by  the  owner  of  the  bag 
to  his  patrons  of  the  underworld,  the  horned  snakes,  toads,  "swift"  lizards, 
bears,  foxes,  and  dogs.  At  these  spring  and  fall  feasts,  food,  tobacco, 
and  maple  sugar  (of  which  bears  are  particularly  fond)  are  consumed  amid 
speeches  and  singing.  Another  use  of  the  quills  is  as  charms  by  means  of 
which  the  witch  may  change  herself  into  the  various  species  of  birds  from 
which  the  feathers  have  been  taken,  and  thus  fly  unseen  to  the  abode  of  her 
victim  as  described  on  p.  184.  This  medicine  is  sometimes  used  in  public 
places,  even  at  ceremonials  of  the  mi'tawin  society,  but  it  is  kept  carefully 
concealed  from  the  view  of  any  bystanders. 

Placed  at  the  door  of  the  wigwam  this  medicine  will  prevent  the  entrance 
of  any  other  witch,  and,  unlike  the  owl,  it  can  be  used  for  perfectly  legitimate 
purposes,  such  as  the  healing  of  the  sick,  when  properly  manipulated.  It  is 
therefore,  not  an  absolute  proof  of  guilt  to  be  found  with  a  bear's  foot  in  one's 
possession.  The  contents  of  these  bags  consist  of  roots,  especially  a  rare 
species  called  "  devil's  root,"  herbs,  cowrie  shell  arrows,  and  various  medi- 
cines. Bundles  of  these  important  medicines  were  in  the  bears'  feet,  but 
were  removed  by  the  sorceresses  on  their  purchase. 

Methods  of  Destroying  Enemies.  Just  as  the  Salem  witches  destroyed 
their  victims,  the  Menomini  witches  make  dolls  of  wood  or  grass,  which  they 
name,  hold  up,  and  touch  with  a  little  red  medicine  on  one  end  of  a  stick. 
"Let  this  be  So-and-so,  may  his  foot  (or  whatever  organ  is  to  be  attacked) 
wither  and  die"  (touching  it).  Or,  "May  he  be  shot  in  the  heart  such  a 
day,"  or,  "May  he  hopelessly  love  So-and-so." 

A  witch  tries  to  obtt«in  a  portion  of  the  body  of  his  victim,  a  finger  nail 
paring,  a  hair,  or  even  a  bit  of  his  clothes,  or  in  default  of  this  the  sorcerer 
makes  an  imitation  finger  or  toe  nail,  etc.  This  is  soaked  in  water  until 
soft,  then  it  is  taken  out,  and  placed  on  the  sorcerer's  finger  which  is  pointed 
in  the  direction  of  the  victim  and  the  following  formula  is  repeated :  "  Well, 
this  is  So-and-so.  This  is  my  medicine  nail.  Go  to  him,  go  into  his  finger 
nail,  and  make  him  ill."  The  sorcerer  then  blows  on  the  charm,  and  the 
spell  is  cast  on  the  victim  even  though  he  be  a  great  distance  away. 
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Another  means  of  revenge  is  to  place  a  paring  of  the  victim's  nail,  or  a 
hair  or  a  bit  of  his  garment  in  a  bag  containing  horned  snake  medicine,  bend 
down  a  sapling  and  tie  it  to  the  top,  letting  the  little  tree  spring  back  again. 
Then  as  the  wind  blows  it  about,  so  will  the  victim  vacillate  in  his  mind  until 
at  last  he  is  insane. 

Love  Medicines.  There  are  many  varieties  of  love  medicines,  some  say 
eighteen,  which,  while  made  and  used  by  ordinary  persons  at  times,  are 
generally  considered  the  peculiar  perquisites  of  witches. 

Wikipiniikun  (Tied  up  in  it).  The  chief  ingredient  of  this  powerful 
potion  is  blood  drawn  from  the  vulva  of  an  amorous  woman.  This  is  added 
to  a  certain  variety  of  root,  pulverized,  and  is  given  in  food.  It  steals  a 
man's  mind  away  so  that  he  will  follow  the  woman  who  drugs  him  as  a  dog 
follows  its  master.  This  medicine  is  used  only  by  women.  It  may  not  be 
kept  with  other  medicines  and  must  be  used  at  once  after  making. 

Tukosiwawils  (Roots  drawing  each  other).  In  certain  places  in  the 
forest  the  plant  which  the  Indians  use  for  this  compound  is  found.  It  is 
probably  the  "  man  in  the  ground,"  or  "  big  Indian."  The  roots  are  thought 
to  be  of  both  sexes,  so  the  shaman  finds  a  "  male"  and  a  "female"  plant  and 
traces  a  line  in  the  ground  from  one  to  the  other.  Tobacco  is  offered  them 
and  the  male  root  is  told  to  visit  the  female.  If  the  right  songs  have  been 
sung  and  the  proper  incantation  made,  the  two  roots  will  come  together  over 
night.     They  are  gathered  next  day,  dried,  and  ground  together. 

This  powder  is  commonly  placed  in  a  little  bag  between  two  dolls,  carved  to 
represent  the  user  and  the  object  of  his  or  her  affections,  and  named  for  them. 
A  hair,  a  paring,  or  a  bit  of  cloth  from  the  garment  of  the  one  desired  is  placed 
in  the  little  bag,  and  the  whole  tied  up.  The  tighter  they  are  tied,  the  more 
powerful  is  the  charm.  Sometimes  it  is  too  strong  and  the  string  has  to  be 
loosened  or  the  victim  will  go  crazy  or  die.  The  affair  can  be  ended  by  un- 
tying the  bag  and  taking  out  the  hair,  but  as  this  is  apt  to  cause  so  violent  a 
revulsion  that  the  victim  will  become  demented,  it  is  best  to  do  so  gradually. 

In  manipulating  this  charm  the  two  dolls  named  are  set  up  facing  each 
other  about  three  feet  apart,  while  the  roots  are  being  pulverized,  and  the 
songs  sung.     The  dolls  will  come  together  during  the  song. 

Misiki'nubik  osakuk,  "  horned  hairy  snake,  his  scales."  These  can  be 
used  in  any  love  potion,  but  are  extremely  dangerous,  for  they  will  make  a 
person  die  of  love  if  not  carefully  used.  They  make  anyone  foolishly  pas- 
sionate. All  the  so-called  "horned  snake  scales"  I  have  seen  seem  to  be 
bits  of  mica. 

Musininise,  "the  doll."  A  wooden  doll  is  sometimes  used.  It  is  made 
to  represent  a  female  and  is  named  for  the  girl  desired.  Some  uke'mamoas 
or  other  red  powder  medicine  is  taken  on  the  end  of  a  little  stick  and  touched 
to  the  doll's  heart.     "  I  want  to  see  you  and  love  you,"  says  the  swain,  "  and 
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you  will  find  yourself  unable  to  refuse  my  solicitations."  The  youth  then 
puts  a  daub  of  the  paint  on  his  face  and  passes  the  girl's  lodge.  The  power 
of  the  charm  is  such  that  she  is  constrained  to  follow  him,  even  without  food, 
wherever  he  goes. 

There  is  a  special  love  bag  in  the  nature  of  a  petcikiinau,  or  medicine 
bundle.  With  this  the  medicine  is  so  strong  it  is  better  to  tie  the  hair  of  the 
victim  outside  to  make  the  charm  milder. 

All  these  medicines  are  of  particular  use  on  men  or  women  who  have 
openly  flouted,  abused,  or  despised  their  lovers.  They  can  cause  a  complete 
reversal  of  tactics,  and  the  victim  is  unaware  of  the  cause.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  youth  and  a  maiden  try  simultaneously  to  capture  the  affec- 
tions of  the  other.     In  this  case  the  one  employing  the  strongest  power  wins. 

Witches  and  evil  sorcerers  also  keep  lover's  flutes  with  their  appropriate 
medicines  ready  for  hire.  Some  flutes  have  been  famous  for  their  power  over 
the  affections  of  girls. 

Uke'mauwas,  "kingly  medicine."  This  is  another  favorite  potion.  It 
gives  the  owner  not  only  command  over  affection,  but  second  sight  and  the 
ability  to  read  minds.  It  brings  gifts  and  fortune,  secures  credit  at  stores 
and  luck  in  gambling  and  games.  It  must  never  be  sold  at  a  low  price, 
for  the  powers  would  be  offended.  The  owner's  satisfaction  in  this  respect 
is  only  secondary.  This  charm  is  even  known  to  the  Plains-Ojibway  of 
Manitoba,  among  whom  I  have  seen  it.     They  give  it  the  same  name. 

The  following  formula  for  digging  medicine  roots  is  one  given  by  Ma'na- 
bus.  The  address  is  made  to  the  plant,  before  giving  the  tobacco  offer- 
ing, "  Great  medicine,  you  were  put  here  for  the  use  of  mankind  by  the 
powers.  I  have  come  to  dig  you  up,  and  I  place  tobacco  here  so  that  you 
may  be  satisfied  and  surrender  your  powers  to  me."  Tobacco  is  then  flung 
in  the  excavation.     The  Potawatomi  have  a  similar  custom. 

Method  of  Using  Medicines.  A  man  entirely  cognizant  of  a  medicine, 
and  its  use,  does  not  always  need  actually  to  have  it  with  him.  When  he 
needs  it  he  has  only  to  think  of  it  and  sing  its  song  to  have  it  at  his  service. 

A  medicine  which  can  be  used  for  any  one  of  several  purposes  at  the 
start  must  be  continued  in  the  use  to  which  it  is  first  put,  or  it  wiH  turn 
against  the  owner.  That  is,  a  medicine  good  for  love,  hunting,  luck  in 
games,  etc.,  must  only  be  used  for  one  of  these  purposes,  it  is  not  inter- 
changeable after  its  use  has  begun. 

Buying  medicines  singly  is  a  very  expensive  process,  as  each  separate 
root  or  herb  must  be  well  paid  for.  The  instructor  takes  the  purchaser 
out  in  the  fields  or  forest  and  shows  him  the  living  plant.  The  buyer  now 
owns  the  right  to  sell  his  knowledge.  Often  a  horse  will  be  given  for  four 
medicines,  each  one  "paying  for  a  leg." 
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CULTS. 
Doctors'  Cults. 

the  wabano. 

The  wabanowuk  (singular,  wabano)  form  a  group  of  disassociated 
shamans  who  resemble  the  Siouan  heyoka  in  their  practices,  especially 
with  regard  to  immunity  from  fire  or  boiling  water.  Like  the  je'sakosilk, 
the  wabanowuk  are  found  among  the  neighboring  Potawatomi,  Ottawa, 
Ojibway,  and  Cree  as  well  as  the  Menomini. 

A  wabano  is  usually  one  who  has  dreamed  of  wapanana,  the  morning- 
star,  but  those  who  are  most  powerful  are  men  who  have  derived  their  power 
from  the  sun.  The  two  most  famous  wabanowuk  on  the  Menomini  Reserve 
are  Kowapamiuv  (Watching),  an  old  Ottawa,  and  Comin  (Grape),  a  Meno- 
mini, both  of  whom  are  sun  dreamers,  and  wear  about  their  necks  huge 
brass  or  copper  rings  representing  the  sun's  rays.  It  is  said  that  witches' 
arrows,  when  shot  at  a  person  wearing  such  ornaments,  stick  to  the  metal 
and  fail  of  their  mark.  The  wabanowuk  are  the  best  seers  and  clairvoyants 
known  to  the  Indians. 

The  Menomini  belief  is  that  wabano,  or  wapanana,  the  Morningstar,  is  a 
god.  Just  at  dawn  he  stands  master  of  the  day.  He  has  an  enormous 
moulh,  and  when  the  world  is  in  danger  he  opens  it  and  takes  in  the  whole 
earth  with  all  its  inhabitants  to  guard  it.  It  is  such  a  great  task,  and  the 
powers  of  the  earth  are  so  strong,  that  it  makes  his  mouth  bleed  at  the 
corners. 

Men  who  dream  of  wapanana  can  predict  happenings  four  years  before 
they  are  due.  They  can  see  anything  that  is  lost  as  clearly  as  if  they  stood 
on  the  ice  and  it  lay  near. 

The  best  known  functions  of  the  wabano  are,  however,  entirely  of  a 
spectacular  nature.  At  intervals  it  is  customary  to  give  a  public  perform- 
ance and  exhibition  of  their  power.  At  such  times  the  wabano  provides  a 
feast  of  deer  or  bear  meat  for  his  guests,  and,  after  the  proper  ceremony  and 
songs,  he  chews  up  certain  medicines  and  sprays  them  on  his  hands  and 
arms.  He  then  has  ability  to  handle  fire,  or  plunge  his  naked  arms  into 
boiling  water  or  maple  syrup.  He  will  hold  up  one  finger,  and,  as  he  dances 
in  a  circle  it  will  appear  to  blaze.  He  is  also  said  to  be  able  to  eat  fire  and  to 
blow  it  from  his  mouth.     Sometimes  a  wabano  will  spray  his  whole  body 
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with  morningstar  medicine  and  then  apparently  setting  himself  on  fire, 
dance  about  blazing;  yet  he  is  never  burnt.  Often  a  wabano  will  hold  a 
glowing  brand  in  each  hand,  and  never  be  scorched.  There  are  many 
wabano  songs  all  of  which  are  considered  brave. 

There  is  a  certain  indefinite  connection  of  the  wabano  with  war  which 
I  have  never  been  able  to  fully  understand. 

On  an  old  wabano  drum  purchased  of  Nai'a'towapikineu,  the  following 
symbolical  paintings  were  noted.  Obverse,  red  mark  symbolizing  the 
abstract  quality  of  purity,  as  exemplified  by  the  life  of  the  owner  of  the 
drum.  Reverse  painted  half  red  and  half  black.  Nai'a'towapikineu  said 
that  red  meant  dawn,  day,  joy,  summer,  life;  black,  night,  sorrow,  mourn- 
ing, winter,  death;  the  two  together,  life.  I  have  often  heard  this  explana- 
tion from  other  Menomini. 


The  Je'sako. 

The  je'sakosuk  form  a  class  of  medicinemen  by  themselves,  yet  they  are 
not  associated,  like  the  members  of  the  mitawin.  The  following  data  were 
largely  obtained  from  Louis  Pamonit,  who  had  recently  employed  a  je'sako 
(1913)  and  was  familiar  with  their  methods  and  traditions. 

The  je'sako  acquires  his  power  during  the  puberty  fast  and  it  was  only 
rarely  that  a  person  was  thus  endowed.  Those  who  are  faithful  in  the 
performance  of  the  rites  may  receive  a  premonitory  sign  from  one  of  the 
powers  above,  or  below,  or  in  rare  cases  from  all  four  powers  in  either  divi- 
sion, or  even  from  both.  The  gods  who  appear  are  the  heads  of  the  tiers 
of  the  world  themselves.  Their  work  is  never  entrusted  to  messengers. 
The  faster  then  receives  the  right  to  cure  the  sick,  and  the  necessary  articles 
of  his  trade. 

According  to  the  number  of  dieties  patronizing  the  would-be  je'sako, 
he  makes  from  one  to  eight  bone  tubes  to  carry  as  the  badge  of  his  profession. 
With  the  right  to  use  these  bones,  the  je'sako  also  receives  certain  medicines 
to  use  when  he  swallows  them  to  obtain  power,  others  to  take  when  he  vomits 
them  forth,  and  apisetcikun,  or  "reviver,"  to  restore  him  after  the  perform- 
ance. 

When  a  person  is  ill  and  wishes  to  know  the  cause,  or  when  a  pony  or 
some  article  is  lost  or  missing,  presents  and  tobacco  are  brought  to  the 
je'sako  with  a  request  for  assistance.  If  the  presents  seem  sufficient,  the 
medicineman  accepts,  and  agrees  to  build  a  je'sakan,  or  conjuror's  lodge 
or  if  he  has  received  power  from  several  gods,  a  number  of  these  huts  equiv- 
alent to  the  number  of  his  patrons,  are  erected,  even  as  many  as  eight  being 
sometimes  set  up. 
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The  je'sakan  is  built  in  the  following  manner.  Four  poles  are  cut  by  the 
physician  or  his  attendant,  and  a  "clean"  spot  is  selected  in  the  woods. 
The  poles  are  set  up  in  rectangular  fashion,  being  driven  deep  in  the  ground 
and  are  brought  close  together  at  the  top.  Some  use  five  stakes,  to  give 
the  lodge  a  round  appearance.  Twigs  are  then  bent  around  them  and  lashed 
firmly  to  the  poles  with  basswood  string.  Bark,  bulrush,  or  reed  mats,  are 
used  to  cover  the  framework,  making  a  tall  tapering  or  conical  lodge.  No 
holes  are  left  excepting  at  the  apex,  and  the  performers  must  climb  in  through 
the  top  or  crawl  in  at  the  bottom. 

In  the  evening,  just  about  sundown,  the  performer's  clients  appear, 
bringing  liquor  for  him  to  use;    partly  to  pour  libations  to  the  gods,  and 


Fig.  2.     Framework  of  a  Je'sakan.     Photographed  by  the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum. 


partly  to  drink  in  order  that  he  may  acquire  the  proper  frenzy.  In  former 
times,  before  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits,  it  is  said  to  have  been  harder 
for  a  man  to  place  himself  en  rapport  with  the  mysteries. 

The  clients  now  build  a  tiny  fire  not  far  away,  and  squat  round  it  while 
the  je'sako  makes  a  speech  and  prayer,  giving  their  tobacco  to  the  gods, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  observance,  he  enters  one  of  tlie  lodges.  The 
clients  meanwhile  indulge  in  a  ceremonial  smoke  in  hduor  of  the  powers, 
and  in  order  to  assist  the  performer. 

Once  inside  the  little  tent  the  je'sako  begins  io  i)ray  and  sing,  mean- 
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while  shaking  a  hide-covered  circular  rattle,  resembling  a  tiny  drum  of  the 
tambourine  variety.  This  continues  for  some  time,  until  the  gods  hear 
him  reminding  them  of  their  promise  to  come  to  him  when  necessary,  and 
he  gives  them  the  reason  why  he  invites  their  presence,  reciting  his  clients' 
troubles. 

At  last,  the  wind  begins  to  blow,  although  it  may  be  a  calm  evening. 
This  is  regarded  as  a  good  sign,  for  the  breeze  heralds  the  powers.  The 
je'sako  loudly  greets  each  poM^er  as  it  appears,  until  all  with  whom  he  has 
dealings  are  present.  It  is  thought  that  most  of  them  seat  themselves  on 
the  topmost  ring  of  twigs  about  the  lodge  frame,  but  a  few  always  are  seated 
on  the  floor  in  a  circle.  When  the  gods  are  all  thus  assembled,  they  partake 
of  the  liquor,  in  company  with  the  je'sako  himself.  The  latter  is  careful 
not  to  become  drunk,  but  only  exhilarated.  Some  of  the  liquor  is  shoved 
out  from  under  the  tent  for  the  audience  to  take,  that  they  may  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 

Now  the  conference  begins,  the  je'sako  talks  to  the  gods  through  the 
medium  of  the  turtle,  mikana,  who  speaks  Ojibway.  The  listeners  outside 
can  hear  the  conversation  distinctly.  The  various  powers  mumble  and 
grumble  in  a  way  only  intelligible  to  the  turtle,  and  the  conjuror.  Often 
the  conjuror  is  unable  to  follow  the  discourse  and  is  obliged  to  fall  back  on 
his  reptilian  interpreter.  Sometimes  the  crow  can  be  heard  joining  in, 
whereupon  the  listeners  outside  cry,  "He!  our  grandfather  is- here!"  If 
the  je'sako  is  using  more  than  one  lodge,  he  proceeds  from  one  to  another 
at  intervals. 

Through  the  powerful  beings  whom  he  ha,s  assembled,  the  je'sako  learns, 
perhaps,  that  the  patient  is  slightly  sick  and  the  proper  medicine  required 
for  his  restoration  is  mentioned.  Again,  however,  he  may  be  told,  "This 
person  is  so  far  gone  that  his  shade  (o'tatcikun)  is  ready  to  leave  his  body 
and  journey  to  the  Hereafter!"  The  je'sako  then  beseeches  the  gods  to 
have  mercy  and  prolong  his  patient's  life.  To  this  they  sometimes  agree, 
and,  under  such  circumstances  the  je'sako  tells  his  clients  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  coax  the  patient's  soul  back  into  his  body.  This  is  accomplished 
by  whistling  on  a  wooden  tube.  The  departing  soul  hears  the  sound,  and  is 
lured  into  approaching,  when  it  is  sucked  into  the  whistle  by  the  je'sako,  who 
imprisons  it  by  stopping  up  both  ends  of  the  tube.  (This  practice  is,  so  far 
as  I  know,  unique  in  North  America,  but  has  a  parallel  in  Malaysia.) 
Some  informants  claim  that  this  work  is  done  only  by  a  sort  of  conjuror 
called  tcipinini  (p.  200)  and  that  the  je'sako  sends  the  spirit  known  as  the 
"wandering  man"  (p.  83)  after  the  ghost  to  bring  it  back. 

The  je'sako  now  triumphantly  tells  the  people  that  he  has  secured  the 
shade,  and  proceeds  to  apply  to  the  tube  the  proper  medicines  to  pacify  it 
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and  keep  it  there.  The  je'sako  then  delivers  the  receptacle  to  his  clients, 
ordering  them  to  fasten  it  to  the  patient's  breast  over  his  heart,  and  keep 
it  there  for  four  days  so  that  it  may  return  to  his  body.  For  this  length 
of  time  the  patient  is  to  lie  quiet,  and  no  one  in  the  encampment  is  permitted 
to  make  any  loud  noise,  whooping  particularly  is  forbidden,  lest  the  almost 
recovered  shade  be  frightened  away  to  the  place  where  it  had  already  started 
to  go. 

Sometimes  the  je'sako  may  learn  that  his  patient  has  been  shot  with  the 
arrow  of  a  witch.  If  this  is  the  case  he  comes  out  of  the  je'sakan,  and  goes 
to  the  place  where  the  sufferer  lies.  When  in  the  presence  of  the  sick 
person  he  begins  to  chant  to  the  time  of  his  skin  rattle,  and  soon,  by  gazing 
at  the  person  lying  before  him  the  doctor  is  able  to  locate  the  trouble.  He 
then  swallows  the  okanuk  bones,  kneels  beside  the  patient,  blows  on  the 
affected  spot,  and  taps  on  it  with  a  bone  tube  in  a  fashion  similar  to  that  of  a 
woodpecker  rapping  on  a  tree. 

During  this  performance  he  sings.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  song  he 
:stoops  over,  applies  the  tube,  and  sucks  out  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The 
evil  power  concentrated  therein  may  be  so  strong  that  it  knocks  the  per- 
former over  flat  on  his  back  and  racks  his  patient  with  pain. 

When  at  last  the  je'sako  recovers  he  swallows  the  bone  tube  with  which 
he  did  the  sucking,  and  then  proceeds  to  vomit  up  all  the  bones  and  the  evil 
matter  that  he  has  supposedly  sucked  from  the  sick  person.  He  then  calls 
all  his  clients  to  look,  and  from  the  midst  of  the  mess  he  produces  a  quill,  a 
baby's  finger  nail,  a  fly,  a  worm,  or  some  other  object  which  he  proclaims 
was  used  by  the  witch  as  an  arrow  to  convey  the  poison  into  the  patient's 
body.  The  je'sako  then  orders  his  clients  to  snatch  out  the  witch  arrow  and 
place  it  in  a  medicine  designed  to  hold  it. 

The  je'sako  then  inquires  of  the  patient  whether  he  wishes  the  arrow 
burnt  and  destroyed,  or  whether  he  would  prefer  to  hurl  it  back  at  its 
sender.  In  case  the  second  alternative  is  chosen,  if  the  culprit  is  a  witch 
of  only  moderate  accomplishments,  the  result  is  fatal,  but  a  powerful  sorcerer 
can  pull  out  the  arrow  from  himself. 

On  other  occasions  when  witchcraft  is  suspected,  the  je'sako  will  build 
his  lodge  or  lodges,  assemble  the  gods,  and  inquire  of  mikana  who  is  causing 
the  trouble.  Mikana,  in  turn,  will  ask  all  the  gods,  and  they  will  reply,  "  So- 
and-so"  (mentioning  some  particular  old  man  or  old  woman)  who  has  been 
offended  by  the  patient.  In  such  a  case  the  turtle  will  spc  ik  so  plainly 
that  even  the  outsiders  can  hear  and  understand.  Tlu  je'sako  next 
■demands:  "What  is  this  one's  intention,  to  kill  our  fritml.  Can't  you 
fetch  the  witch's  shade  here?" 

If  the  gods  consent  to  this  a  great  wind  arises  and  the\  \  anish.     During 
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their  absence  the  conjuror  shakes  the  lodge  violently  and  leaps  up  and  down 
inside  to  imitate  the  action  of  a  storm.  Presently  the  gods  return,  and  are 
heard  shouting,  "Here  she  is."  "Well,"  orders  the  conjuror,  "revive  her," 
for  the  old  woman  or  man  is  as  one  in  a  stupor.  In  a  few  moments  the  out- 
siders hear  the  voice  of  the  witch  answering  the  questions  of  the  gods. 
"What  will  you  do  now  that  we've  caught  you  and  brought  you  here  in 
this  je'sakan?     Will  you  cure  your  victim  and  let  him  go?" 

If  the  witch  has  the  temerity  to  refuse,  her  shade  is  stabbed  to  death 
then  and  there  by  the  je'sako,  who  uses  a  cedar  knife  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  Indians  afterwards  find  the  mutilated  body  of  the  criminal  in  her 
own  lodge,  which  may  be  miles  away.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  witch 
agrees  to  cure  her  .victim  she  is  released,  and  either  goes  personally  and  in 
secret  to  cure  the  patient  or  hires  another  person  to  perform  the  deed.  The 
witnesses  of  the  performance  in  the  je'sakan  never  speak  of  what  they  have 
seen  or  heard. 

It  is  related  that  a  famous  je'sako  named  Mekwun  (feather)  used  a 
mirror  instead  of  a  bone  to  pull  out  witch's  arrows,  and  therefore  he  did 
not  have  to  go  through  the  violent  physical  exertion  of  swallowing  and 
vomiting.  Mirrors  are  said  to  have  been  used  only  by  extraordinarily 
powerful  conjurors. 

When  a  je'sako  has  removed  a  witch's  arrow  he  gives  orders  to  his  clients 
as  to  what  medicines  they  are  to  use  on  the  patients  and  orders  silence  in 
the  village  for  four  days.  If  the  patient  does  not  recover  before  the  four 
days  are  up,  then  the  case  is  indeed  hopeless,  for  it  is  beyond  the  je'sako's 
power.  According  to  my  informants  the  patient  should  be  successively 
better,  able  to  sit  up,  able  to  walk,  and  well  by  the  fourth  day.  The  je'sako 
visits  his  patient  or  asks  for  him  daily  during  this  time. 

A  je'sako  is  able  to  see  what  medicines  his  clients  are  carrying  on  their 
persons  when  they  come  to  him,  and  everything  about  them.  If  while  the 
performance  in  the  lodges  is  going  on,  a  newcomer  appears  and  asks  himself 
in  his  heart,  "I  wonder  who  is  doing  this?"  the  je'sako  will  answer  at  once 
aloud,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  stranger. 

A  je'sako  can  often  tell  instantly  where  lost  or  stolen  articles  are,  but  he 
will  never  tell  who  the  culprit  is,  in  the  latter  case.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  je'sako  is  obliged  to  consult  the  gods  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  vanished 
things,  and  this  he  does  in  the  same  way  that  he  proceeds  to  cure  the  sick. 

There  is  a  Special  type  of  je'sako  who  only  carries  medicines  and  okanuk 
bones  and  does  not  build  a  lodge  nor  does  he  always  have  to  swallow  bones. 
Such  men  can  diagnose  a  case  at  once.  Such  a  medicineman  is  called, 
tip'apeo,  or,  akuhekao  tip'apeo.  The  term  for  the  act  of  blowing  on  the 
patient  is  designated  potawananiao,  and  akuhuniawao  means,  "  he  sucked 
it  out." 
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Witches  do  not  always  throw  their  arrows  with  murderous  intent.  Some- 
times they  do  so  merely  to  test  the  medicine  power  of  their  victims,  some- 
times a  witch  who  is  friendly  with  a  je'sako  will  hurl  an  arrow  into  some 
innocent  third  party  just  to  give  the  latter  a  chance  to  earn  his  fee.  Others 
have  powerful  medicines,  which,  if  they  are  not  tried  out  on  a  third  party 
from  time  to  time  will  turn  on  their  owner,  who  is  therefore  obliged  to  attack 
others  in  self  defense.  Occasionally,  it  is  said,  witches  work  unconsciously. 
A  man  may  be  a  member  of  the  mitawin,  and  either  a  je'sako  or  wabano, 
or  both,  as  well,  or  he  may  belong  to  all  of  these  groups. 


Mit'awape  and  Tepapew^k. 

Related  to  the  je'sakowAk  and  tepapewuk  are  the  mitawape,  who  differ 
only  in  possessing  lesser  powers.  They  have  the  ability  to  draw  or  suck 
out  disease  sent  by  sorcerers  by  means  of  a  bone  sucking  tube.  A  member 
is  known  as  mita'wapeo  akuuhekao  (the  mitao  who  draws  out  disease). 
The  function  of  the  association  is  to  combat  the  activities  of  the  witch 
society.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  this  cult  still  residing  among  the 
Menomini,  more  indeed  than  of  the  je'sakowuk.  The  following  notes  were 
gathered  from  James  Blackcloud,  who  is  one  of  this  order. 

The  origin  myth  of  this  doctor's  cult  is  as  follows:  — 

In  the  beginning  Ma'nabus  was  fasting  and  dreaming  for  power  to  heal  the  sick. 
It  .seemed  to  him  in  his  vision  as  though  he  went  south  for  a  long  time.  At  length  he 
saw  a  round  mat  wigwam,  he  approached  and  entered  it.  As  he  came  in  he  saw  a 
ver>'  old  woman  sitting  on  one  side,  Vvhile  on  the  ground  opposite  her  lay  a  sick  man. 
The  old  woman  quickly  became  aware  of  hLs  presence,  "You  have  come  here  through 
my  desire  and  power  to  have  you,  and  you  came  for  a  reason.  I  am  going  to  give 
you  something.  I  want  you  to  bend  your  head  over  this  sick  man.  That  is  the  way 
I  do,  I  want  you  to  do  the  same." 

Then  ^a'niibus  looked  at  the  sick  man,  and  as  he  gazed  the  man's  flesh  seemed 
to  dissolve  and  he  looked  through  him  as  though  he  were  a  skeleton,  and  yet  the 
sufferer  was  alive. 

"Now,  I  want  you  to  cure  him,  blow  on  him  the  way  I  do,"  said  the  old  woman, 
"and  I  shall  give  you  great  powers.     Blow  on  him,  my  grandson  and  cure  him." 

"Now  how  can  I  cure  this  man?  I  have  neither  the  power  nor  right  to  do  it," 
said  Ma'nabus  in  his  heart,  for  he  did  not  believe  what  the  old  woman  said,  and  had  no 
faith  in  his  own  ability.  The  old  woman  knew  what  he  was  thinking  about,  for  she 
said  presently,  "Don't  be  afraid,  my  grandson,  it  is  through  my  power  that  you  came 
here  in  the  first  place,  now  let  me  see  what  you  can  do  for  the  sick  man.  1  had  you 
come  here  in  order  to  .show  you  how  much  you  could  do." 

This  time  Ma'nabus  obeyed  her  commands,  and  kneeling  down  he  blew  upon 
the  skeleton.     At  once  all  the  ailments  that  afflicted  it  appeared  before  Ma'nabus's 
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eyes  as  plainly  as  possible.  At  the  same  time,  although  he  thought  he  had  seen 
everything  in  the  room,  Ma'nabus  discovered  a  little  bowl  of  water  by  his  side  where 
he  was  sure  there  had  been  none  a  moment  before.  He  looked  into  the  dish  and  in  it 
lay  five  bones.  As  he  gazed  at  them  he  knew  at  once  just  what  birds  they  had  come 
from  and  from  what  parts  of  the  birds. 

Then  the  old  woman  said,  "Grandson,  be  very  careful,  those  bones  are  one  of 
the  gifts  I  have  prepared  for  you.  Now  commence  your  act.  You  have  seen  the 
bones,  now  take  four  of  them  and  swallow  them,  then  bend  your  head  over  the 
skeleton. 

Ma'nabus  did  as  he  was  bid  and  then  the  old  woman  told  him  to  select  a  rattle 
from  among  the  many  which  hung  on  the  wall.  Ma'nabus  was  at  loss  which  to  take. 
Thej'  were  all  alike  of  deerskin,  painted  longitudinally  (one  half  red  and  the  other 
black),  but  some  were  brand  new,  fine,  and  handsome,  while  others  were  old,  homely, 
and  full  of  holes. 

Finally,  Ma'nabus  took  one  of  the  old  ones,  it  seemed  as  though  something 
impelled  him  to  do  so.  Then  he  began  to  sing,  and  drinking  some  of  the  magic 
water  from  the  bowl,  he  took  the  fifth  bone  in  his  hand  and  went  to  the  skeleton. 
Then  he  saw  the  flesh  on  the  skeleton  and  all  of  its  vital  organs,  as  he  sat  there  shak- 
ing his  rattle  and  singing.  He  saw  the  exact  location  of  each  disease.  Marking 
the  worst  one  with  his  forefinger,  he  took  the  fifth  bone,  which  was  a  tube  and  sucked 
the  evil  out,  so  he  proceeded  with  all  the  other  diseases  in  turn  and  thus  absorbed 
them  all  into  his  own  body.  When  he  had  finished  it  seemed  that  he  had  taken  and 
tasted  of  all  the  ills  that  afflict  mankind.  It  had  been  a  feat  of  greater  magic  even 
than  he  thought.  Then  Ma'nabus  drank  all  the  water  that  was  left  in  the  bowl, 
after  which  he  sat  down,  as  he  had  finished. 

"Well,  grandchild,"  said  the  old  woman,  "you  have  even  beaten  me,  you  have 
done  so  well.  But  I  am  satisfied,  since  you  came  here  through  my  desire  and  at  my 
request.  Though  I  myself  could  have  done  it  long  ago,  I  left  the  work  for  you  to  try. 
You  deserved  to  win  and  when  I  tested  you  by  asking  3'ou  to  choose  one  of  the  medi- 
cine rattles  from  among  those  hanging  on  the  wall;  you  were  not  too  proud  to  take 
an  old  and  homely  one,  though  you  could  not  have  known  that  it  contained  the  power 
of  ages.  There  have  been  other  men  who  have  tried  their  fortune,  but  they  always 
took  new  and  handsome  rattles  and  so  they  failed  to  succeed,  on  account  of  their 
pride.     This  power  to  heal  is  my  gift  to  mankind,  through  you,  forever." 

At  this  juncture  the  skeleton  began  to  wriggle  and  get  up.  "Now  go,"  said  the 
old  woman,  "your  work  is  over,  go  back  and  do  for  mankind  what  you  have  done 
here."  As  Ma'nabus  gazed  at  her  he  .saw  the  old  woman  slowly  change  from  human 
form  to  a  huge  toad,  and  as  he  stared,  he  saw  her  suck  into  her  mouth  the  great 
flies  that  buzzed  about  the  room. 

"Grandchild,"  said  the  old  toad,  "Do  you  see  what  I  am  doing?"  As  Ma'nabus 
continued  to  stare  he  saw  that  the  flies  were  really  all  diseases  that  afflict  men.  "  As 
1  draw  these  flies  into  my  body,"  said  she,  "so  will  you  draw  the  diseases  of  men 
into  your  body.  Now  go,  you  have  all  the  power  I  can  give  you,"  she  said,  and 
vanished. 

Nowadays,  men  who  have  had  this  power  delivered  to  them  in  visions 
are  able  to  doctor  in  this  way.  When  called  to  a  bedside  by  a  request 
accompanied  with  tobacco,  although  he  can  diagnose  from  where  he  is,  the 
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mitawapeo  akuuhekao  swallows  the  four  bones/  and  taking  some  water  in 
a  dish  in  which  he  places  the  sucking  tube,  and  approaching  the  sick  person 
begins  to  sing  to  his  guardian  and  rattle  his  deer  hoof  rattle.  As  he  sings 
he  begins  to  see  the  diseases  that  trouble  the  patient.  He  blows  upon  one 
and  covering  it  with  his  forefinger  he  gets  down  on  all  fours  and  takes  the 
bone  tube  which  he  places  over  the  spot  and  commences  to  suck  out  the 
trouble.  When  it  is  removed,  the  shaman  cries,  "I'm  nearly  gone,  I'm 
stunned,"  and  swoons. 

When  he  has  finished  he  replaces  the  tube  in  the  bowl  of  water  and  the 
four  bones  and  all  the  other  things  he  has  swallowed.  The  trouble  that  was 
afflicting  the  patient  will  appear  in  the  shape  of  needles  or  quills,  arrows  of 
some  evil  sorcerer,  or  even  worms,  or  frogs,  sent  there  by  some  witch  to 
torture  the  sick  person.  Those  are  sometimes  alive,  but  are  usually  dead. 
When  these  have  been  exhibited  to  the  patient  and  all  the  bystanders,  the 
doctor  takes  up  the  bone  tube  and  sucks  back  the  loathsome  mess  into  his 
own  body.  It  will  have  no  effect  on  him,  in  spite  of  the  evil  charms  it  con- 
tains, because  the  spirit  of  the  mud-turtle  (with  which  all  such  doctors  are 
endowed,  and  which  lives  in  their  bodies)  ^  will  take  them  away  to  some 
place  where  they  will  never  again  be  heard  of.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
offending  "arrow"  of  the  sorcerer  is  retained  and  shot  back  at  him. 

The  song  of  the  doctor  as  he  first  gazes  at  the  patient  begins:  — 

Ma'uwani  hawatOkuk  nisawanimektit 
All  of  the  gods  have  had  mercy  on  me. 

Members  of  this  company  are  known  by  their  songs  which  they  sing  at 
meetings  of  the  mitawin. 

A  practice  related  to  the  functions  of  the  je'sako  and  mitawape  is  that 
of  "putting  on  a  drawing  out  bandage,"  (ukupitcekao).  All  ordinary 
seers  have  the  ability  to  diagnose  the  witch's  attack,  and  they  prescribe 
the  services  of  some  one  who  knows  how  to  apply  the  drawing  out  bandage. 
These  persons,  in  return  for  a  present,  will  pound  up  their  medicines,  apply 
them  to  the  afflicted  spot,  smoke  a  pipe,  and  the  patient  becomes  well  by 
the  time  the  pipe  is  smoked.  When  a  person's  legs  have  been  bewitched 
so  that  they  grow  crooked,  the  doctor  can  cure  them  in  the  same  way  in 
less  than  an  hour  of  our  time.  When  the  bandage  has  been  removed,  a 
bristle,  a  quill,  a  worm,  or  some  other  evil  thing,  the  arrow  of  the  witch, 
is  found  in  the  bandage,  and  this  the  doctor  puts  in  a  bottle  of  medicine  to 

>  Some  informants  declare  that  the  shaman  first  sings  and  invokes  his  guardian,  before 
swallowing  the  enchanted  bones,  then  rests  and  announces  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Next 
he  gets  on  liis  hands  and  knees  and  sucks  out  the  trouble  while  a  bystander  manipulates  the 
rattle. 

'  See  notes  on  menstruation  customs,  p.  52. 
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weaken  or  kill  it.  The  doctor  always  begs  the  patient  not  to  tell  who  pulled 
out  the  arrow  for  fear  of  drawing  the  witch's  wrath  upon  himself  and  these 
doctors  have  not  power  enough  to  withstand  such  an  attack.  If  the  witch 
tries  again,  the  doctor  repeats  his  performance. 

It  is  said  that  sometimes  these  doctors  work  in  groups  of  four.  One  will 
diagnose  the  case,  another  provide  the  medicine,  a  third  will  mix  it,  and  the 
fourth  apply  it,  then  dividing  the  spoils. 


Tcipi-n'iniwuk. 

This  is  a  class  of  doctors  who  receive  their  power  from  Na'^patao,  the 
guardian  of  the  dead.  They  act  as  mediums,  and  receive  aid  for  the  sick 
from  the  ghosts.  Sometimes  the  shade  of  a  person  leaves  his  body  and 
starts  over  the  spirit  road  to  the  hereafter.  A  tcipinini  is  called  in,  who 
locates  the  lost  soul  on  the  trail,  and  advises  with  the  dead  how  best  to 
recall  it  and  entice  it  into  the  body  and  so  restore  the  patient  to  conscious- 
ness. The  spirit  is  coaxed  back  and  put  into  the  head  of  the  sick  person 
where  it  belongs.  For  this  purpose  a  reed  whistle  is  usually  used  to  call 
back  the  soul,  which  wanders  near  until  sucked  into  the  tube.  Cat-tail 
down  is  then  used  to  close  the  ends  of  the  tube,  which  the  tcipinini  keeps 
four  days  before  he  is  able  to  put  it  back.  The  songs,  speeches,  and  medi- 
cine formulae  accompanying  this  act  are  all  given  by  Na^'patao.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  tcipinini  infringes  on  the  je'sako's  province,  but  is  a  less 
important  practitioner. 

Religious  Cults. 

thunder  cult. 

This  society  or  cult  possessed  a  drum  of  extraordinary  size  that  was 
given  to  an  old  woman  during  a  vision.  It  was  manipulated  by  a  society 
of  four  who  had  had  similar  dreams  concerning  the  thunder  and  had  four 
pipes,  and  was  set  up  on  supports  something  like  a  dreamer's  drum.  The 
pipes  should  have  beaded  ornaments  representing  the  thunderers  in  human 
and  bird  form.  It  was  used  to  avert  great  disasters,  such  as  earthquakes, 
by  means  of  its  intercession  with  the  great  powers  above.  About  four 
years  ago  the  drum  was  either  struck  by  lightning  during  a  storm  or  else 
the  jarring  of  thunder  caused  the  tightly  stretched  rawhide  to  crack,  which 
not  only  rendered  the  drum  useless,  but  frightened  the  users  so  that  the 
club  broke  up  and  was  never  reorganized.     Before  consenting  to  part  with 
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the  drum  to  the  Museum  the  owner  went  into  a  trance  trying  to  seek  com- 
munication with  the  thunderers  in  regard  to  the  matter  so  that  he  might 
better  know  whether  to  dispose  of  it  or  not.  As  they  failed  to  appear  to 
him  he  accepted  their  silence  as  a  tacit  consent.  Again  when  the  writer 
attempted  to  obtain  the  paraphernalia  of  the  cult  he  refused  to  sell  them 
until  he  could  interview  the  thunderers  in  a  trance.  Some  weeks  after  the 
initial  offer,  he  appeared  at  the  writer's  camp,  and  agreed  to  part  with  the 
outfit,  inasmuch  as  the  thunderers  had  signified  their  approval,^ 

The  prayer  with  which  this  society  opened  its  ceremony  was  as  follows : — 
About  our  father  the  God  Above,  whom  all  worship,  and  none  have  seen; 
this  song  is  in  his  praise,  this  true  one.  This  is  the  way  the  words  were 
given  to  the  old  lady  who  dreamed  our  drum.  The  Creator  promised  to 
help  the  whole  world  through  the  drum.  The  gods  below  helped  also. 
Never  shall  this  earth  be  destroyed,  upset,  or  turned  wrong. 

Songs. 

1  God  himself  has  agreed  to  help  this  earth. 

2  The  earth  shall  never  be  destroyed. 

Thunderbird  Song. 

1  The  earth  shall  be  protected  by  us. 

2  The  world  shall  never  be  destroyed. 

There  are  other  songs  many  of  which  are  secret.  The  Thunder  song 
comes  from  Wapinam'akiu,  the  leader  of  the  thunderers. 


The  Buffalo  Dance  Cult. 

The  buffalo  dance,  called,  picakiwi'siiikwtin  (literally,  "  cooking  for  the 
buffalo")  is  given  twice  a  year,  in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall.  Those  who 
have  had  dreams  of  the  bison  are  invited  by  the  man  in  the  neighbor- 
hood who  has  had  the  most  important  revelations,  and  who  possesses 
one  or  more  buffalo  headdresses,  received  from  his  guardian.^    He  is  the 

>  Owing  to  the  sudden  death  of  my  Informant,  Thomas  Hog,  no  further  data  were 
gathered. 

*  I  have  obtained  two  of  these,  once  the  property  of  Cliief  Oshkosh,  and  one  ft-om 
W'asikwOnat,  all  of  which  are  now  in  the  Museum  collection.  The  data  here  given  were 
obtained  largely  from  the  late  chief  Niopet,  son  of  Oshkosh,  waslkwQn&t,  and  Mr.  Satterlee, 
w  ho  took  part  in  the  ceremonies  as  a  boy. 
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leader  and  the  only  officer.  A  long  tent,  shaped  like  the  mitawikomik, 
or  medicine  lodge,  is  erected,  and  in  it  the  guests  assemble.  A  feast  has 
meantime  been  prepared  by  the  host,  and  this  consists  of  vegetables,  suit- 
able for  the  bufTalo  to  devour.  Young  squashes,  corn,  corn  soup,  dried 
sweet  corn,  wild  rice,  are  furnished,  but  meat,  never.  Salt  is  used,  as  the 
buffalo  are  fond  of  that  condiment.  A  dish  of  water  sweetened  with  maple 
sugar  is  always  added.  These  viands  are  placed  in  large  wooden  bowls 
ranged  in  a  line  down  the  center  of  the  lodge.  The  host,  with  his  buffalo 
bundle,  or  headdress  exposed,  sits  at  the  western  end  of  the  structure. 
Before  him  are  quantities  of  tobacco  and  kinnikinick  all  of  which  must  be 
consumed  on  the  spot  in  honor  of  the  buffalo. 

When  all  is  ready,  the  host  rises  and  says : —  "  I  am  not  doing  this  for 
idle  pleasure,  but  because  I  was  so  commanded  in  my  dreams.  You  begin 
your  dance.  Let  So-and-so  and  So-and-so,  mentioning  the  names  of  several 
who  have  notable  buffalo  power,  wear  the  headdress  you  see  before  me. 
Now  let  us  commence." 

The  host  then  sits  down  and  begins  to  pound  on  the  water  drum.  The 
dancers  who  have  been  designated  come  forward  and  put  on  the  head- 
dresses. They  then  lead  off,  dancing  up  and  down  around  the  row  of  bowls, 
imitating  the  pawing,  bellowing,  and  hooking,  of  the  buffalo.  At  length, 
the  leader  pauses  at  the  dish  of  maple  water  placed  in  front  of  the  host. 
He  grovels  on  all  fours,  goring  the  earth,  bellowing,  bleating,  and  snorting, 
and  at  last  drinks,  buffalo  fashion,  without  touching  the  vessel  with  his 
hands.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  next  dish  of  food,  while  his  companions 
imitate  him.  The  last  one  finishes  the  food  and  overturns  the  dish  with 
his  horns ;  underneath  it  has  been  placed  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco,  which 
is  his  perquisite.  The  other  guests,  meanwhile,  eat  their  share  with  spoons 
from  their  own  wooden  bowls  which  they  have  brought  with  them,  as  is 
customary. 

The  buffalo  headdress  and  a  head  band  of  buffalo  skin  (a  substitute  for 
another  headdress)  once  the  property  of  the  famous  Menomini  chief,  Osh- 
kosh,  and  famous  war  medicines  were  collected  for  the  Museum  and  have 
been  noted.  The  story  of  the  way  in  which  Oshkosh  received  the  right  to 
wear  them  as  related  by  his  son,  Niopet,  who  had  the  same  dream,  is  as 
follows : — 

Oshkosh  was  an  orphan,  and  owed  his  early  training  to  the  care  of  an  uncle.  In 
common  with  all  Menomini  youths  he  fasted  at  intervals  to  obtain  a  prophetic  vision . 
The  reward  of  his  devotion  came  when  a  manitou  appeared  to  him  and  ordered  him 
to  repair  to  a  certain  spring. 

The  boy  obeyed,  and  as  he  gazed  from  the  rill  out  over  the  lake  into  which  it 
flowed,  he  saw  two  bison  rise  from  the  water  and  swim  toward  him.     He  was  not 
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surprised,  because  according  to  Menomini  legend,  the  fountains  of  the  earth  are  the 
doors  by  which  all  four-legged  animals  enter  their  mythical  subterranean  homes. 
They  approached  where  he  was  standing,  "We  come  in  peace  to  give  ourselves  up  to 
you.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  us.  We  show  our  mercy  to  you  because  it  Ls  well  known 
to  all  the  strong-powered  beings  that  you  are  an  orphan,  alone  in  the  great  world, 
very  poor  and  in  distress.  You  have  fasted  long  enough.  You  have  pleased  us  so 
that  we  want  to  be  your  friends.  Look  us  over.  There,  see,  we  that  are  your 
friends  stand  before  j'ou."  At  these  words  they  came  up  out  of  the  water  of  the 
spring  and  ascended  the  bank.  The  young  man  took  heart  at  these  friendly  words 
and  allowed  the  two  animals  to  come  close.  He  admired  them  greatly,  for  they  were 
painted  red  and  "clay  color"  (blue)  and  plumed  with  the  feathers  of  many  birds. 
Then  they  said,  "We  give  you  all  of  our  powers  to  use.  They  shall  protect  you  as 
they  have  protected  us  since  we  first  received  them  from  Ma'nabus.  In  the  beginning 
he  was  given  permission  by  the  great  creator  to  call  all  the  bea.sts  together.  He  took 
clay  and  painted  himself,  as  novices  are  adorned  when  they  are  initiated  into  his 
medicine  dance.  Then  he  apportioned  to  each  species  of  animal  its  power  and  the 
knowledge  of  roots  and  herbs,  and  we  received  our  share." 

As  the  buffaloes  spoke  Oshkosh  fell  into  a  doze,  for  he  was  weak  from  fasting. 
But  they  continued  to  talk  to  him.  One  of  them  said,  "Through  you  I  give  my  power 
to  all  Indians  here  on  earth,  and  it  is  very  strong.  I  assisted  the  Inamakiwiik,  the 
thunderers,  when  first  they  gave  their  power  to  Watakwiina  in  the  shape  of  the  war 
bundle.  When  he  was  fasting  on  the  coast  of  Lake  Michigan  the  thunderers  sent 
for  him,  and  he  and  six  other  Indian  helpers  and  advisers  made  two  elm  bark  canoes 
and  set  out,  four  in  one  and  three  in  the  other.  They  paddled  south  through  the  dark 
fog  for  nine  days  until  they  came  to  a  high  rocky  island,  the  abode  of  all  the  thunder- 
ers. There  WatakwAna  received  his  reward,  the  war  bundle,  the  contents  of  which 
so  stuns  mankind  and  animals  that  it  is  scarcely  neces.sary  to  shoot  to  obtain  them. 
When  the  thunderer  gave  him  the  bundle  he  showed  the  Indians  a  pretty  wapikin, 
or  sacred  tanned  skin  (foetus)  and  asked  WatakwAna  if  he  saw  it.  "Yes  I  do,"  he 
replied.  "Well,"  said  the  thunderer,  "you  see  as  I  place  this  burning  coal  on  the 
center  of  the  wapikin  the  skin  shrivels  up  to  the  size  of  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand. 
I  do  this  to  show  you  how  I  shall  shorten  the  time  on  your  return  journey.  Four 
days  is  all  that  it  will  take,  and  you  will  barely  notice  the  time."  On  the  return 
journey  the  Inamakiwtik  caused  the  way  to  be  clear,  and  the  winds  favorable  and 
when  the  warrior  reached  home  they  made  a  sacrifice  of  large  game  and  offereil 
thanks  to  the  thunderers,  and  all  the  herbs  and  roots  and  other  powerful  things  that 
the  bundles  contain,  as  they  had  been  instructed."  ' 

"Ma'nabus,"  continued  the  buffalo,  "gives  assistance  to  all  Indians  and  helps 
them  to  be  brave.  I  also  add  my  power  to  all  these  others  and  to  the  war  bundle. 
I  give  it  to  you  to  employ  whenever  you  are  in  need  of  it,  just  as  I  went  to  WatakwAna 
in  his  sleep  and  instructed  him  in  the  secrets  of  all  the  sacred  roots  and  herbs  that  are 
used  in  war." 

Then  the  bodies  of  the  buffalo  dissolved  and  they  appeared  to  Oshkosh  as  heads 
floating  in  the  air.  "Do  you  see  me?"  asked  the  buffalo  that  had  been  speaking. 
"If  you  do,  look  me  full  in  the  face,  and  you  will  observe  that  I  speak  the  truth." 

Then  Oshkosh  looked,  and  he  saw  that  it  was  a  double  buffalo  head,  with  gray 
hair  intermingled  with  the  natural  brown.     Then  the  head  addressed  Oshkosh,  the 

'  Cf.  p.  98  under  War  Customs. 
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dreamer,  "I  will  now  speak  to  you  for  the  last  time  and  inform  you  fully.  Come  up 
to  me,  Oshkosh,  and  hear  me,  for  now  we  are  going  to  give  you  power." 

Then  Oshkosh  went  and  stood  between  the  two  buffalo,  and  they  showed  their 
strength.  They  turned  their  heads  down  and  tore  up  the  earth  as  though  there  had 
been  nothing  there.  They  got  down  on  their  knees  and  fought  the  ground,  bellowing 
"Maa!"  loud  and  tremulously.  "Lie  down,  Oshkosh,"  they  cried,  "Roll  over  and 
over  in  order  that  our  gift  to  you  may  be  fulfilled." 

Then  Oshkosh  obeyed,  and  he  was  turned  into  a  buffalo,  "Stand  up  now,  we 
are  going  to  teach  you  our  dance,"  they  said.  So  they  danced  in  a  circle,  and  as  they 
pranced  around,  buffaloes  appeared  in  great  numbers,  dancing  in  a  great  ring  about 
them,  running,  leaping,  and  jumping,  with  their  tails  high  in  air. 

As  they  danced,  the  virtue  of  the  buffaloes  went  into  Oshkosh,  and  he  was  pow- 
erful. The  buffaloes  composed  many  songs  for  different  purposes,  and  these  they 
taught  to  Oshkosh.  They  gave  him  two  buffalo  heads  as  talisman  to  carry  into 
battle,  and  they  taught  him  all  the  sacred  medicines,  roots,  and  herbs  that  are  of  use 
in  war,  or  in  the  healing  of  diseases  and  how  to  manipulate  them.  They  told  him 
when  and  how  to  give  feasts  and  ceremonies  in  their  honor.  A  dog  must  be  killed, 
singed,  cooked  and  eaten  as  a  sacrifice,  and  the  participators  were  ordered  to  drum 
and  sing  to  all  the  manitous  and  to  offer  tobacco  to  them,  especially  to  the  buffaloes. 

They  taught  Oshkosh  a  chant  to  call  them  out  of  their  spring  should  he  need 
them,  which  is  as  follows:  — 

Mokatciwano  naiopiskitcitom 

napiskitcitom 

napiskitcatom 
Spring  fountain  from  that  place  I  shall  appear. 

Another  song  for  the  same  purpose,  of  which  the  meaning  is  lost: — 

Mokiitciwano  pisokatcitayon,  wihi  wihi*  "mah"  - 
Spring  fountain  I  appear  "mah." 

To  cure  disease  or  when  in  danger: — 

Kinayawin  sauya  (repeat  twice) 
Picaki"  asenakosayon 
You  will  see  me  now 
Cow  as  I  appear. 

Another  for  the  same  purpose  (each  line  sung  twice) : — 

Makakakisa 

Aiyoayawit  katatu 

Yearling  buffalo 

This  is  the  one  who  our  side  will  help. 

A  song  sung  to  cure  cramps  or  fits: — 

Akomata  newenAk 
Maiyenenon  miskinita 
Here  are  my  horns 
I  jrive  to  you  my  heart. 


>  Wlhl  wihi,  "mysterious  magic  words." 
!  Buffalo  bleat. 
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The  buffalo  scraped  their  horns  and  several  medicinal  roots  together  to 
make  picakiwas,  or  "cow  medicine"  singing  each  line  twice. 

Neopit^  also  related  the  following  further  data  concerning  the  buffalo 
medicine : — 

When  Oshkosh  was  dwelling  on  Lake  Poygan  in  1830  or  '40  he  went  on  a  hunting 
trip  and  on  his  return  was  taken  sick  at  Cattle  Lake,  near  Portage,  Wisconsin.  After 
a  day  or  two  he  died  and  was  prepared  for  burial.  A  favorite  aunt  came  to  see  him 
as  he  lay  in  state,  and  wept  over  his  corpse,  repeating  the  words  of  the  buffalo  that 
he  had  received  in  his  sacred  dream.  Although  he  was  cold  and  stiff  the  words  had 
so  much  power  that  they  caused  him  to  open  his  eyes.  Noticing  this,  the  aunt 
directed  that  the  buffalo  heads  and  tails  be  brought  to  the  place  at  once,  and  as  soon 
as  this  was  done  she  took  some  sacred  herbs  that  Oshkosh  had  kept  in  or  near  them, 
pulverized  them,  and  dissolved  them  in  a  bowl.  She  dipped  up  some  of  the  brew  in  a 
tiny  wooden  spoon  and  forced  it  into  his  mouth,  at  the  same  time  taking  some  more 
in  her  own  mouth  and  spraying  it  over  his  face  and  body,  rubbing  it  in  at  the  same 
time  with  her  hands  and  reciting  the  buffalo  formula.  Then  she  took  a  buffalo  tail 
and  dipped  it  into  the  liquid  and  shook  it  on  Oshkosh's  face,  and  brought  him  back 
to  life.  Others  saw  this,  and  said  it  was  the  power  of  the  buffalo  that  brought  him 
back  to  life. 

Niopet  added  that  in  1880  he  had  had  sore  eyes  and  called  in  a  female  seer  to 
diagnose  his  ailment.  She  told  him  that  the  buffaloes  were  offended  because  he  had 
neglected  their  ceremony.  So  he  caused  the  ceremony  to  be  performed  and  he  was 
accordingly  cured.  Mr.  Satterlee,  in  1862,  took  part  in  a  buffalo  sacrifice  feast  given 
in  behalf  of  a  little  girl  who  was  burned,  and  who  recovered  because  of  it. 

>  Deceased,  fall  of  1912. 
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DANCES  AND  CEREMONIES. 

Harvest  or  Crop  Dance. 

This  ceremony,  now  obsolete,  was  held  in  the  fall.  Tobacco  was  offered 
to  the  giver  of  the  crops,  and  speeches  of  thanksgiving  were  made,  with 
dances  in  honor  of  the  powers  above  and  below. 

All  Animals  Dance. 

An  obsolete  ceremony  said  to  have  been  especially  for  the  totem  animals. 
It  was  intended  to  make  them  happy  and  contented  so  that  they  would 
continue  their  amicable  relations  with  mankind  and  be  easily  obtained  for 
food. 

Rain  Dance. 

When  a  prolonged  drouth  sets  in,  it  is  thought  that  the  thunderers  are 
offended,  since  they  have  charge  of  the  rain  and  hail,  and  it  is  their  office 
to  water  and  rake  the  earth  that  plant  life  may  flourish.  In  order  to  regain 
the  good  will  of  these  powerful  gods,  one  of  the  leading  bundle  owners  of 
the  tribe  hires  men  to  gather  game,  (preferably  deer  or  turtle  meat)  and 
prepare  a  feast.  He  causes  a  long  lodge  to  be  built,  and  sends  a  messenger 
with  invitation  quills  and  tobacco  to  the  leading  warriors  of  the  tribe, 
particularly  those  who  are  bundle  owners. 

When  the  guests  arrive,  the  kettles  of  food  intended  for  the  feast  are 
brought  into  the  lodge  and  placed  in  a  group  near  the  eastern  door.  The 
guests  then  enter,  lead  by  the  bundle  owners  and  their  assistants,  the 
latter  bearing  the  war  bundles,  little  cedar  boxes  containing  tiny  wooden 
war  clubs,  the  Brave  feathers  of  their  masters,  and  mats.  On  entering 
they  go  directly  to  the  center  of  the  lodge  where  the  water  drum  is  standing 
and  there  squat  down,  spread  their  mats  and  lay  the  bundles  on  them. 

When  this  is  done  the  ordinary  guests  are  allowed  to  enter,  and  when  all 
have  come  in  the  assistants  arise  and  hang  the  war  bundles  from  the  ridge 
pole,  about  a  yard  apart.  They  then  return  to  their  seats.  As  soon  as  this 
is  over  the  mikao,  or  bundle  owner,  nearest  the  door  addresses  the  com- 
pany:— 

\ 
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"  I  am  speaking  to  the  Great  God  Above  who  created  all  things  and  who  made  the 
Powers  to  be  his  servants.  He  placed  them  midway  between  him  and  the  earth; 
these  were  the  thunderers  and  the  other  great  birds,  who  were  made  to  guard  the 
Indians  on  this  Island. 

"There  are  four  points.  In  the  north  is  a  Great  God  looking  to  the  center, 
Wiikim'owit,  the  king  of  all  bears,  he  also  is  an  assistant.  In  the  east  is  Wabano, 
the  morningstar,  looking  towards  the  center.  In  the  center  is  the  sun  at  noon,  in 
the  south  is  a  great  swan,  or  Wabiskiu.  In  the  west  are  the  thunderers,  in  several 
groups  of  different  colors,  red,  black,  and  other  shades.  These  are  the  servants  that 
'God'  gave  to  water  the  earth,  to  bring  the  rain  and  the  hail. 

''We  shall  also  sacrifice  to  the  four  tiers  of  the  powers  below,  the  powers  on  earth, 
the  great  snakes  which  are  partially  visible,  then  Mate  Pis^o,  the  Great  Panther,' 
and  next,  greatest  of  all,  Wai'abskinit  Xwiise,  the  Great  White  Bear, 

"The  Gods  Above  all  came  together  for  a  council.  The  powers  below  knew  of 
it,  though  they  did  not  appear.  The  gods  came  to  a  decision,  and  left  it  to  Mate 
Ha'wattik  to  decide,  who  settled  it  as  they  wished,  and  so  they  have  charge  over 
the  watering  of  the  world  and  the  protection  of  the  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"It  was  made  a  law  that  the  Indians  should  oflfer  them  tobacco,  and  next  in 
importance,  something  to  eat.  It  was  decreed  that  when  this  was  done  and  the 
Indians  came  together  and  made  the  ceremony  with  sacrifices  and  dancing,  their 
prayers  and  songs  should  be  heard,  and  the  thunderers  should  be  pleased  and  should 
give  their  aid.  It  should  have  been  done  in  the  spring,  but  this  time  we  have  neg- 
lected it  and  it  is  too  late,  and  so  we  have  this  drought  as  our  punishment.  Maybe 
the  thunderers  will  not  hear  us,  though  we  hofHJ  thej-  will."  * 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  comes  a  prayer  to  all  powers,  begging 
them  to  accept  the  tobacco  and  food : — 

"  You  thunderers  are  our  eldest  brothers!  Now  we  have  asked  you  to  come  with 
your  rain  to  water  our  gardens,  freshen  our  lives,  and  ward  off  disease.  We  beg  you 
not  to  bring  with  you  your  terrible  hail  and  wind.  You  have  four  degrees  of  tempest, 
come  with  a  moderate  rain  and  not  a  deluge.  Do  not  bring  too  much  lightning. 
Grant  this,  that  we  may  be  happy  till  the  next  time  of  offering.  This  tobacco  we 
oflfer  you,  you  can  see  it  before  us.     It  is  all  for  you." 

Four  servants  then  pass  the  tobacco  to  all  present  and  return  to  their 
seats,  in  a  row  before  the  drum.  The  third  in  the  line  from  the  door  then 
rises  and  goes  to  the  drum,  before  which,  in  the  place  where  the  bundles 
were  first  put,  are  lying  four  long  pipes.  He  lights  them  by  means  of  flint 
and  steel.  The  spark  having  been  struck  on  a  bit  of  punk,  it  is  laid  in  the 
pipe  bowl  and  the  attendant  twists  the  stem  in  the  air  until  the  tobacco  is 
ignited.  He  then  hands  the  pipe  to  one  of  the  other  servants,  who  offers  it 
to  the  man  who  made  the  opening  speech,  and  carries  it  down  the  line  to  the 


I  One  power  ia  here  omitted,  probably  by  mistake.  The  order  of  the  Lower  World  Is 
given  as  usual. 

*  This  speech  and  the  prayer  following  it  are  given  as  they  were  made  by  Kfiso'apomSsao 
(Wolf-looking-back)  in  1912.  and  recorded  by  Mr.  Satterlee. 
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left,  presenting  the  mouthpiece  to  each  leader.  The  process  is  now  repeated 
with  each  of  the  other  pipes  until  all  are  in  motion.  The  second,  third, 
and  fourth  pipes  are  offered  to  all  the  guests,  and  the  last  two  are  fre- 
quently presented  to  the  onlookers  to  smoke. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  rite  the  first  speaker  rises  and  chants  a  set 
of  songs  to  the  four  direction  gods,  drumming  accompaniments  to  his  words. 
When  he  has  finished,  his  attendant  carries  the  drum  around  the  lodge  to 
the  next  man,  who  is  the  host,  and  so  on,  until  each  has  sung,  the  same 
songs  being  repeated  by  each  performer.  When  the  drum  has  passed  for 
the  third  time,  the  leader  rises  and  tells  how  the  ceremony  came  to  be 
performed  for  the  first  time. 

Omaskomakao,^  the  first  man  to  give  such  a  function,  was  a  great  faster 
and  learned  much  from  the  gods  in  his  dreams.  In  his  day  the  Menomini 
are  said  to  have  been  not  wholly  mortals,  but  were  powerful  and  like  birds. 
Omaskomakao's  dream  is  recited,  telling  of  the  promise  of  the  thunderers  to 
help  the  Indians  and  form  a  league  with  them.  In  addition  the  story  of 
Watakwuna  and  the  first  war  bundle  ^  is  also  repeated,  emphasizing  the 
use  of  these  charms  in  war.  Last  of  all,  the  speaker  takes  up  their  use  in 
gaining  rain,  pointing  to  them  and  explaining  once  more  the  opening  part 
of  the  ceremony.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  oration,  each  of  the  other 
leaders  makes  a  similar  speech,  winding  up  by  chanting  an  invocation  to  the 
tune  of  the  drum. 

W^hen  this  is  over  the  leader  again  invokes  all  powers  to. take  part  in 
the  feast,  referring  especially  to  the  piece  de  resistance,  a  dog: — 

"You  have  agreed  that  you  will  always  accept  this,  as  you  thunderers  have  said 
that  it  was  always  agreeable  to  you,  and  when  you  have  partaken  of  this  white 
raccoon  '  you  can  no  longer  refuse  to  hear  your  younger  brothers.  The  bravest  of 
the  braves  shall  now  eat  first."  * 

The  man  thus  indicated  then  comes  forward  and  dances,  the  other  braves 
presently  joining  him.  As  they  dance,  they  stoop,  and  without  stopping, 
raise  the  feathers  and  put  them  on,  seize  the  war  clubs  and  brandish  them, 
and  drawing  the  thunder  whistles  from  the  bundles  or  the  sacred  feather 
boxes,  blow  on  them  to  summon  the  thunderers.  Each  song  and  dance 
lasts  for  a  specified  time.     The  warriors  circle  the  lodge  and  if  the  circuit  is 


>  OmSskomakilo  Is  one  of  the  great  historical  heroes  of  this  tribe. 

'  See  this  series,  vol.  13,  98,  under  War  Customs. 

'  Wa'basipQn,  or  white  raccoon.  Is  a  euphemism  always  used  In  referring  to  dog  eaten 
ceremonially.  It  Is  said  that  this  circumlocution  Is  made  in  order  not  to  ofifend  those  whose 
stomachs  are  weak. 

*  In  the  1912  ceremony,  Wl'Gskasit,  who  has  killed  several  enemies,  went  first.  He  is 
a  descendant  of  a  great  war  leader  and  is  himself  a  bundle  owner. 
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not  completed  when  the  song  is  over,  they  cease  dancing  and  walk  the  rest 
of  the  way.     Sometimes  it  takes  two  songs  to  get  them  all  around. 

This  continues  for  some  time,  the  drum  meanwhile  going  from  leader  to 
leader,  or  to  their  assistants.  When  the  warriors  pass  the  kettles  of  food 
as  they  dance,  they  stoop,  and  without  stopping,  pretend  to  eat,  although 
the  kettles  are  covered,  and  many  imitate  the  cries  of  the  thunderbirds. 
At  other  times,  they  go  through  the  killing  of  their  enemies  in  pantomime. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  performance  the  women  join  in  the  ceremony.  At 
last  there  is  a  pause  to  rest,  after  which  the  host  speaks  again,  inviting  his 
guests  to  eat.  Servants  take  the  food  and  distribute  it  in  the  dishes  of  the 
guests,  who  all  eat.     Dogs  are  prohibited  from  eating  the  leavings. 

A  wild  animal's  head  is  cooked  especially  for  the  nanawetauwuk,  or 
braves,  four  of  whom  come  forward  and  sit  about  the  wooden  bowl  in  which 
it  is  placed  and  eat  it  before  the  assembled  multitude.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  feast  all  the  bones  are  collected,  carried  out  of  the  lodge  towards 
the  east,  and  buried. 

Another  pause  comes  after  the  feast  and  then  more  speeches  and  dancing 
in  which  all  join  with  noise  and  whooping,  until  dark.  At  nightfall,  the 
attendants  gather  up  the  feathers  and  clubs,  return  them  to  their  receptacles, 
and  roll  them  up- in  reed  mats.  They  then  pass  round  the  last  of  the 
tobacco  to  the  guests  and  members,  that  it  may  be  taken  away  and  con- 
sumed for  the  thunderers,  a  little  being  reserved  for  the  host.  The  bundles 
are  then  taken  down  and  packed  up  and  the  owners,  their  attendants,  and 
the  other  guests  pass  out  of  the  western  door  of  the  lodge. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1910  a  severe  drought  caused  the 
Menomini  to  become  very  much  worried  lest  they  had  done  something  to 
anger  the  great  powers  above,  so  on  July  fifth,  it  was  decided  to  give  the 
rain  dance.  This  ceremony,  which  the  writer  attended,  was  held  in  the 
long  house  used  by  the  medicine  lodge  society  near  Keshena.  The  roof 
was  partly  covered  with  canvas,  and  partly  with  cut  boughs.  The  late  chief, 
Niopet,  the  owner  of  the  ceremony,  sat  at  one  side  near  the  middle,  and  his 
sacred  bundle  lay  open  in  the  center  of  the  lodge.  Beside  it  lay  offerings 
of  tobacco,  and  about  it  were  grouped  several  war  clubs  of  the  angular  type, 
while  nearby  on  the  ground  stood  dishes  of  food.  Directly  above  the  bundle 
hung  five  or  six  war  bundles.  These  were  present  on  account  of  their  re- 
lationship to  the  thunderbirds,  but  as  the  ceremony  was  not  a  warlike  one 
they  were  not  opened.  They  were  suspended  from  the  ceiling  because  one 
of  the  stipulations  under  which  the  Menomini  received  the  war  bundles 
from  the  great  powers  above  was  that  they  should  never  be  placed  on  the 
ground. 

Directly  beside  the  master  of  ceremonies  was  the  water  drum.    The 
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action  commenced  with  a  speech  by  the  master  of  ceremonies  (Chief  Niopet) 
explaining  the  reason  for  the  meeting  and  concluded  with  a  prayer  for  mercy 
to  the  thunderbirds  and  their  masters,  the  great  powers  above. 

As  soon  as  this  was  finished,  several  men  took  up  the  prayer  and  chanted 
it,  pounding  on  the  drum  in  the  meantime,  while  another  man  with  a  rattle 
made  of  a  tomato  can  stuck  on  a  stick,  also  kept  time.  The  song  was 
chanted  with  repetitions  and  then  came  a  pause  of  several  minutes  after 
which  the  refrain  was  again  taken  up. 

During  the  singing,  the  head  men  arose  and  took  their  war  whistles  from 
the  bundles  and  started  to  dance,  blowing  the  whistles  at  intervals  to  call 
the  thunderbirds,  each  blast  on  the  whistle  being  followed  with  war  whoops 
and  the  brandishing  of  weapons  by  the  entire  party.  As  they  danced 
around  they  were  joined  by  others,  several  small  boys  even  took  part. 
After  the  men  had  circled  the  lodge  several  times,  the  women  joined  them 
following  a  short  distance  behind  and  dancing  an  entirely  different  step. 
There  were  some  very  small  girls  among  them.  The  dancing  and  singing 
continued  at  intervals.  Two  pipes  were  filled  from  the  tobacco  offerings 
in  the  center  of  the  lodge  and  passed  simultaneously  about  from  left  to  right 
by  two  men.     The  pipe  was  not  passed  to  the  women. 


Dog  or  Beggars'  dance. 

This  performance  (an'amow'iwin)  has  its  own  songs  and  dance  steps 
and  is  held  early  in  the  spring  at  the  sugar  camps,  by  order  of  Ma'nabus. 
During  the  night,  when  the  workers  are  boiling  sap,  the  dancers  enter  the 
camp  grotesquely  clad,  wearing  birchbark  masks,^  and  begging  sugar  in 
imitation  of  dogs.  One  of  my  informants,  Ks'ewatosa,  stated  that  the  host 
was  obliged  to  give  his  unexpected  guests  presents  of  food  or  maple  sugar, 
at  the  same  time  reciting  the  story  of  his  bravest  deed,  that  is,  how  he  slew 
or  scalped  an  enemy,  or  else  a  strange  hunting,  a  love  adventure,  or  a  comical 
story.^  The  dancers  receive  the  information  either  as  important  news  or 
a  joke,  and  the  leader  whoops  four  times  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tale  in 
order  that  the  gods  in  all  the  four  tiers  of  heaven  may  hear.  His  assistants 
join  in  on  the  last  cry. 

Mr.  Satterlee,  however,  says  that  the  warrior  who  received  the  present 
was  the  one  called  upon  to  recite  a  deed,  and  gave  the  following  example  of 
a  comical  story.  "I  was  hunting  deer  at  night.  I  shot  one  and  he  fell 
wounded,  I  approached  and  stood  over  him,  when  lo  and  behold,  he  sprang 

1  One  informant  said  only  the  leader  wore  a  mask. 

2  Ttiis  act  is  called  pakatdm,  or  challenging. 
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up  and  ran  off  with  me  on  his  back.     I  was  unable  to  escape  until  at  last 
he  fell  dead  and  I  got  away." 

The  fun  is  concluded  by  the  party  dancing  about  the  kettle  of  boiling 
sap  to  the  beating  of  the  tambourine  drum.  Tobacco  or  a  bowl  of  com 
soup  may  be  given  as  presents  to  the  dancers,  but  sometimes  the  syrup- 
makers  play  a  trick  on  them  by  giving  a  large  quantity  of  hot  syrup  which 
custom  requires  them  to  drink  like  water.  Each  dancer  has  his  own  dish, 
as  dogs  should  always  have  their  own.  Food  is  never  refused  the  dancers 
because  they  would,  like  famished  dogs,  take  it  anyway,  for  the  wolf  gave 
the  dog  the  right  to  snatch  food  from  men.^ 


Braves  Dance. 

This  ceremony  (nanawetau  wicimun)  is  referred  to  at  greater  length 
under  the  section  on  war  customs  (p.  118)  but  deserves  passing  notice  here. 
While  supposed  to  have  been  performed  only  during  or  just  after  a  war,  it 
seems  to  have  been  used,  in  later  times  at  least,  in  connection  with  the 
tobacco  dance.  During  the  dance,  which  was  a  victory  celebration,  the 
mikao  counted  not  only  his  own  coups,  but  told  how  each  enemy  was  slain. 
The  leader,  at  least,  wore  the  same  garments  he  had  on  while  at  war.  The 
braves  followed  their  leader  and  acted  out  the  procedure  of  the  scouting, 
the  night  attack,  battle,  slaying,  and  scalping  of  the  foe.  One  song,  called 
a  "whooping  song,"  was  described  by  Keso'apomesao  as  "the  proudest 
moment  in  the  dance."    This  ceremony  was  followed  by  the  scalp  dance. 


Tobacco  Dance. 

This  is  said  to  be  a  very  ancient  ceremony  (na'nimau  wakakit)  started 
by  Ma'nabus.  The  dance  is  held  in  honor  of  a  certain  antique  type  of  pipe 
once  called  n'a'nimau  waka,  which  was  itself  considered  a  "manitou"  long 
ago.  When  Ma'nabus  obtained  tobacco  from  the  old  man  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  gods  to  guard  it,^  two  other  gods  challenged  Ma'nabus 
to  dance  with  them.     If  he  lost  he  was  to  give  the  tobacco  to  them;    if 


»  This  ceremony  is  to  remind  the  people  of  the  powers  possessed  by  dogs,  according  to 
K'sewatosa,  who  added  that  the  dance  is  really  the  property  of  the  wolf  and  not  the  dog,  who 
is  secondary  in  consideration,  and  only  the  link  between  man  and  the  wolf.  The  latter  sent 
the  dog  to  the  Indians  to  be  their  servant,  telling  him  to  steal  food  for  him.  The  dog,  how- 
ever, though  he  grabbed  and  stole  food  was  satisfied  to  eat  It  himself,  and  so  pleased  with 
his  siuToiindings  that  he  never  retm-ned.  That  is  the  reason  why  wolves  still  kill  dogs  in  the 
woods  when  they  meet  them,  for  the  dog  betrayed  wolf's  trust. 

=  A  well  known  myth,  to  be  published  later. 
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they  lost  they  were  to  give  him  the  pipe.  The  gods  won,  and  decreed  that 
thereafter  the  ceremony  should  be  held  from  time  to  time  by  mankind,  and 
that  it  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  contest.  It  is  usually  danced  alter- 
nately with  the  brave  dances,  and  formerly  was  performed  only  by  those 
who  had  earned  a  name  in  war.  Now  it  is  done  by  veterans  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  dance  is  usually  held  in  the  open,  because  it  was  so  done  by  the  gods, 
but  it  is  occasionally  given  indoors.  Each  dancer  carries  a  little  gourd  rattle, 
and  all  try  to  outdo  each  other  in  their  antics.  Sometimes  it  is  a  contest 
between  the  Menomini  and  some  other  friendly  tribe,  such  as  the  Pota- 
watomi  or  Winnebago.  The  losers  present  the  winners  with  gifts  of  clothing, 
or,  more  appropriately,  red  stone  pipes.  No  feast  accompanies  the  cere- 
mony except  when  one  tribe  invites  another  to  contest.  The  dance  has  its 
opening  speech,  and  its  own  peculiar  songs.  This  dance  may  be  a  degen- 
erate phase  of  the  calumet  dance. 

The  Shawano  Dance. 

This  sacred  rite  (Cawanokau,  or  Tcipai'icimun,  ghost  dance)  is  per- 
formed in  honor  of  the  dead,  and  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Shawnee  at  an  ancient  time  when  they  lived  near  the  Menomini.  It  is 
held  a  year  or  more  after  the  death  of  some  person,  when  the  relatives  pre- 
pare a  feast  and  invite  their  neighbors  to  attend.  When  all  is  ready  the 
host  arises  and  addresses,  Ona'^patao,  begging  him  to  dismiss  the  spirit 
of  the  deceased  and  the  shades  of  other  dead  to  attend  the  celebration 
once  more  with  the  living.  Men  and  women  mingle  freely  in  this  dance. 
Before  the  function  is  entirely  over  the  host  again  rises  and  speaks  to 
'Na'^patao  once  more,  saying :  "  You  too  are  invited  to  join  us,  we  desire  you 
also  to  be  here."  It  is  thought  that  he  responds  and  is  also  happy  with 
those  present. 

At  this  ceremony  while  presents  usually  consisting  of  an  entire  new  suit 
of  Indian  clothes  and  ornaments  are  given  to  one  of  the  mourners,  the  fol- 
lowing song  is  sung: — 

Hawenik6saiya  sonan4kos6ya        asawanokaiya. 

Now  we  will  have      a  good  time  at  this  ceremony.     (Repeat) 

Circular  Dance. 

This  dance  (usikiutasimun)  is  performed  by  the  braves  who  repeat 
their  coups  after  taking  part.  Each  one,  when  he  has  finished,  raises  his 
club  and  tells  of  his  slain  enemies,  or  in  default  of  these,  of  a  desperate  com- 
bat with  some  animal. 
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Woman's  Dance. 

This  ceremony  has  been  recently  introduced,  since  1911,  by  the  Winne- 
bago. It  is  not  a  Menomini  dance  at  all,  but  the  evidences  are  that  it  will 
soon  be.  It  is  performed  by  a  small  group  of  women,  who  form  a  circle 
about  a  drum  facing  inward.  Men  are  invited  to  join  them  and  must  give 
presents  to  their  partners  at  its  close.     It  is  a  purely  social  dance. 


Bear  Ceremony. 

This  ceremony  is  nearly  obsolete.  When  a  bear  is  killed,  a  feast  is  made 
to  the  sun,  and  a  high  stake,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  painted  red  is  stuck 
up  in  the  ground,  with  a  tanned  deerskin,  bearing  upon  its  surface  a  draw- 
ing representing  the  sun,  is  tied  to  the  top.^  The  host  has  to  be  a  man  who 
has  dreamed  of  the  sun  and  thus  obtained  war  powers  in  consideration  of 
such  sacrifices. 

Before  the  ceremony  begins  the  host  speaks  to  the  sun,  and  reminds 
it  of  his  dream,  rehearsing  the  sun's  promises  made  at  that  time.  At 
intervals  during  his  talk  the  host  blows  on  a  little  whistle  to  attract  the 
sun's  attention.  The  neighbors  are  invited  in  to  take  part,  and  while  they 
eat  the  bear's  flesh,  the  head  is  dished  up  separately  and  given  to  the  braves. 
When  the  skull  is  cleaned  they  make  a  hole  in  the  right  temple  to  take  out 
the  brains,  which  are  devoured  in  their  turn.  After  the  braves  have  fin- 
ished, the  host  ties  the  skull  and  lower  jaw  together,  and  thrusts  broken 
cedar  twigs  into  the  nostrils.  He  hangs  it  up  over  the  sacred  place  in  his 
lodge  for  a  little  while,  and  later  exposes  it  on  a  tree  in  the  forest.  I  have 
found  one  such  bleached  skull  in  the  woods  near  Keshena.  The  other 
bones  are  carefully  kept  unbroken  and  kept  away  from  the  dogs.  They  are 
bundled  up,  tobacco  tied  with  them,  and  they  are  thrown  into  the  river. 
So  careful  are  the  Indians  to  do  this  that  they  even  chop  a  hole  in  the 
ice  in  the  winter  to  put  them  in.  The  reason  for  this  custom  is  the  belief 
that  the  bear  will  come  to  life  again  and  return  to  be  re-caught  if  all  his 
bones  are  together  and  well  cared  for.  These  customs  seem  to  be  a  vari- 
ant of  Cree  and  Ojibway  ideas,  based  on  the  same  belief.'^ 


>  Cf.  description  In  the  "Jesuit  Relations,"  quoted  on  p.  79. 
»  Cf.  Skinner,  this  series,  vol.  9,  69,  1 62. 
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The  Introduction  of  Peyote. 

While  this  paper  was  still  in  proof,  Mr.  W.  E.  SaflFord,  Economic  Botanist 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  brought  to  the  writer's  attention  the  fact  that  some 
Menomini  Indians  had  recently  been  arrested  and  placed  on  trial  for  the 
use  of  peyote.  Inasmuch  as  the  arrest  took  place  early  in  the  spring  of 
1914,  and  the  Menomini  when  last  visited  by  the  writer,  during  the  fall  of 
1913,  had  not  as  yet  a  single  convert  to  the  peyote-sustained  religion  among 
them,  this  incident  probably  marks  the  initial  appearance  of  the  drug  on 
the  reserve,  and  is  therefore  of  historical  importance. 

While  little  data  on  the  ceremonial  side  are  as  yet  obtainable,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Winnebago  Indians  who  inaugurated  the  peyote  also 
introduced  with  it  their  society  devoted  to  its  use.^ 

In  a  paper  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Heredity  (Organ  of  the  American 
Genetic  Association),  vol.  VI,  No.  7,  p.  306,  Dr.  Safford  quotes  from  the 
Mss.  report  of  the  case  of  the  United  States  versus  Nah-qua-tah-tuck,  alias 
Mitchell  Neck,  in  the  archives  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  1914,  accused 
of  furnishing  intoxicants  to  certain  Indians  in  violation  of  the  law,  as  follows : 

"On  March  15, 1914,  the  accused  brought  a  supply  of  the  drug  (Peyote)  in  a  dress 
suit  case  to  the  house  of  an  Indian  family  named  Neconish  (Ni-ga-nis),  situated  a 
short  distance  north  of  the  village  of  Phlox,  Wisconsin,  near  the  western  boundary 
of  the  Menomine  Reservation,  at  which  place  there  was  a  meeting  of  a  religious 
nature.  The  drug  had  been  received  by  parcel  post  from  Aguilares,  Texas.  The 
participants  first  made  a  line  about  the  house  to  keep  out  the  evil  spirits,  and  then 
invoked  God,  begging  him  to  keep  them  from  evil.  The  peyote  was  next  distributed, 
and  when  it  was  eaten  caused  the  partakers  to  see  the  evil  things  they  had  done  and 
showed  them  the  good  things  they  ought  to  do. 

"The  ceremony  began  about  9  o'clock  in  the  evening.  One  witness  testified  that 
shortly  after  having  eaten  four  buttons  he  could  see  pictures  of  various  kinds  when 
his  eyes  were  shut.  First  he  saw  God,  with  a  bleeding  wound  in  his  side.  This 
vision  vanished  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  but  reappeared  when  he  closed  them  again. 
Then  he  saw  the  devil  with  horns  and  tail,  of  the  color  of  a  negro.  Then  he  saw  bad 
things  which  he  had  done  before,  bottles  of  whiskey  which  he  had  drunk,  a  water- 
melon which  he  had  stolen,  and  so  many  other  things  that  it  would  take  all  day  to  tell 
about  them.  Then  he  saw  a  cross  with  all  kinds  of  colors  about  it,  white,  red,  green 
and  blue.  He  was  not  made  helpless.  He  stated  that  he  could  have  walked  had  he 
wished  to  do  so,  but  that  he  preferred  to  sit  still  and  look  at  the  pictures. 

"Another  witness  testified  that  he  ate  the  peyote  so  that  his  soul  might  go  up  to 
God.  The  witnesses  who  testified  at  this  trial  declared  that  the  peyote  helped  them 
to  lead  better  lives  and  to  forsake  alcoholic  drinks.  The  defendant  was  acquitted 
on  the  ground  that  the  meeting  was  one  of  a  religious  nature. 

1  Cf.  with  the  Iowa,  this  ssries.  vol  11,  724-728. 
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"Thomas  Prescott  (Winnebago)  of  Wittenberg,  Wisconsin,  testified  that  there  is 
a  regularly  organized  association  among  the  Indians  called  the  Peyote  Society,  also 
known  as  the  Union  Church  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  a  priest  for  seven  years. 
In  the  weekly  ceremonies  of  this  society  the  peyote  is  either  eaten  or  taken  in  the 
form  of  tea.  In  his  opinion  the  effect  of  the  peyote  is  to  make  better  men  of  the 
Indians.  Many  of  them  were  formerly  common  vagabonds,  liable  to  commit  all 
sorts  of  crimes  when  under  the  influence  of  alcohol.  After  becoming  members  of  the 
peyote  society,  however,  they  gave  up  drink,  established  themselves  in  regular  homes, 
and  lived  sober  and  industrious  lives.  In  relating  his  personal  experience  he  made 
the  following  statements :  — 

'  We  boys,  before  we  got  this  p)eyote,  was  regular  drunkards;  so  when  I  was  drunk 
I  was  lying  on  the  road  somewhere  sometimes,  and  I  got  no  home  or  nothing.  Before 
I  got  this  I  did  wrong  and  everything  else.  Now,  since  I  got  this  peyote,  it  stopped 
me  from  drmking,  and  now,  since  I  used  this  peyote,  I  have  been  sober,  and  today  I 
am  sober  yet.  ...  I  see  a  good  and  a  bad  when  I  eat  that  peyote.  When  I  eat  that 
peyote  then  it  teaches  my  heart;  I  know  anything  that  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 
That  is  the  way  peyote  works  for  good  and  works  for  God,  and  that  is  how  we  wor- 
ship ....  When  I  took  this  peyote  I  could  see  myself  when  I  used  to  be  drunk;  I  could 
see  the  bottles  which  used  to  have  my  whiskey  and  alcohol  in;  I  could  see  myself 
lying  drunk  in  the  road.  That  is  the  way  it  shows  us  the  bad  and  teaches  us  the 
good. . .  .We  could  have  our  meetings  without  this  peyote;  but  we  see  some  more 
coming  —  a  new  person  —  he  wants  to  use  it  —  when  he  takes  this  peyote  he  believes 
God.    That  is  why  we  use  it  for  without  this,  why,  they  would  not  believe  anybody.' 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  folklore  of  the  Menomini  may  be  divided  into  five  classes,  four  of 
which  are  recognized  by  the  Indians  themselves.  First,  are  the  sacred  myths 
of  Mii'ntibus  as  the  culture  hero,  which  have  to  do  principally  with  the  cos- 
mogony, the  birth  of  Ma'niibus,  and  the  origin  of  the  medicine  lodge;' 
second,  the  minor  myths  of  Ma'nabus  as  trickster;  third,  fairy  tales,  so 
considered  by  the  Indians,  which  relate  the  doings  of  imaginary  heroes, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  our  own  fairy  tales;  and  fourth,  "  true  stories," 
which  are  not  always  true  by  any  means,  being  tales  of  the  warpath,  the 
chase,  in  love,  sup«matural  adventures,  dreams,  conjuring,  and  exploits  of 
animals  and  persons.  The  fifth  class  of  narratives,  which  the  Menomini 
seem  to  regard  in  the  same  light  as  the  fairy  tales,  is  a  small  series  of  stories 
which  are  of  undoubted  European  origin. 

Exclusive  of  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  groups  we  get  the  following  sta- 
tistical data  from  our  material.  Of  106  myths,  the  keynote  of  fifty-one 
is  supernatural  in  some  form,  though  the  proportion  of  tales  in  which  the 
miraculous  appears  at  all  is  much  larger.  Of  the  fifty-one  noted,  people 
who  acquired  power  through  dreams  were  prominent  in  fourteen,  nine  had 
magic  helpers  of  some  sort,  three  inherited  mysterious  powers,  and  in  twenty- 
five  the  whole  story  was  impregnated  with  the  superhuman.^  Besides  these, 
seven  witch  stories,  and  one  purely  ghost  story  were  noted.  Fifteen  animal 
tales,  twelve  historical  or  semi-historical  accounts,  and  three  origin  myths, 
one  being  a  stellar  myth,  were  noted.  The  remaining  twelve  were  considered 
miscellaneous. 

It  thus  appears  that  just  as  Dakota  stories  are  apt  to  hinge  on  war  and 
the  trivial  tales  of  the  Ojibway  tend  toward  sexual  subjects,  there  are  certain 
supernatural  desiderata,  which,  to  the  Menomini  mind,  must  be  present  in 
order  to  make  a  good  narrative. 


>  To  the  flrat  class,  for  convenience  in  treatment,  tlie  writer  adds  the  stories  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  various  sacred  bundles  and  their  rituals,  although  the  natives  would  not  so 
classify  them.  None  of  the  myths  in  this  category  are  included  in  the  accompanying  paper; 
They  will  he  found  in  the  "Anthropological  Papers,"  vol.  1.3,  part  1;  those  dealing  with  the 
medicine  lodge  will  be  published  later  in  a  study  of  the  .society.  For  mechanical  reasons,  the 
very  brief  cosmogonlc  myth  Is  grouped  with  the  fairy  talcs  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  second 
section. 

*  The  miraculous  plays  a  strong  part  in  all  the  tales  showing  European  influence.  Thia 
is  also  triie  In  most  if  not  all  the  native  stories  recorded  by  HofTman. 
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.Popular  Types  of  Action. 

The  next  subject  to  engage  our  attention  is  the  number  and  character 
of  the  popular  types  of  action  belonging  to  Menomini  folklore  and  widely 
distributed,  at  least  among  the  Central  Algonkin.  I  shall  give  the  best 
known : ^  — 

1.  Animal  Foster  Parents.  A  child,  lost  or  deserted  by  its  parents,  is 
adopted  by  animals  who  impart  to  it  certain  of  their  powers  or  attributes 
which  serve  it  in  good  stead  later  on. 

2.  Animal  Wife  or  Husband.  A  human  being  marries  an  animal  by 
whom  a  child  is  born.  One  parent  finds  life  with  animals  or  people  intoler- 
able, and  leaves,  taking  the  offspring,  who  has  superhuman  qualities.  How- 
ever, unlike  the  Blackfoot,  the  Menomini  have  no  rituals  or  bundles  derived 
from  this  source. 

3.  The  Contest  Motive.  More  common  than  either  of  the  preceding 
are  stories  woven  about  contests  between  either  individuals  or  groups. 
These  are  races,  games,  or  endurance  tests. 

4.  Violation  of  a  Taboo.  A  man's  familiar  enjoins  him  not  to  do  a 
certain  thing;  he  disobeys  and  is  punished,  often  by  being  turned  into  an 
animal. 

5.  Sun-Shover.  The  villain,  to  prolong  the  day,  and  delay  the  hero, 
shoves  back  the  sun  with  his  bow. 

6.  Bead-Spitter.  As  the  title  implies,  the  spittle  or  excrement  of  the 
hero  is  beads. 

7.  Monster  and  Thunder  Contest.  The  thunderbirds  are  constantly 
at  war  with  the  powers  beneath,  particularly  the  horned  snakes.  This 
idea  occurs  frequently  in  the  stories. 

8.  The  Sacred  Dreamer.  A  man  imbued  with  sacred  power  performs 
a  series  of  marvelous  acts,  usually  freeing  the  world  of  demons. 

9.  The  Monster  Killer.  This  is  most  apparent  in  the  Lodge  Boy  and 
Thrown  Away  group.  A  child  or  dwarf,  usually  aided  by  a  twin  brother, 
destroys  many  monsters. 

10.  The  Vengeance  Motive.  An  animal  or  some  natural  force,  insulted 
by  a  human  being,  seeks  vengeance,  which  it  generally  obtains. 

11.  The  Sky  Lover.  A  man  or  woman  marries  a  sky  being  in  human 
guise,  generally  only  to  be  deserted. 

12.  The  Impostor,  A  man  overcomes  the  hero  and  takes  his  place  and 
honors. 

1  See  Skinner,  (a),  97-100. 
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13.  The  Impostor  Test.  The  hero  and  impostor  both  are  set  a  task 
by  suspicious  people.  The  hero,  of  course,  succeeds.  A  frequent  Menomini 
test  is  shooting  squirrels  with  blunt  arrows.  The  real  person  kills  them 
without  making  their  noses  bleed. 


Stereotyped  Properties  and  Tools. 

In  the  folklore  of  the  Menomini  and  the  neighboring  Lake  Algonkin 
tribes  are  found  certain  stereotyped  mechanical  objects  or  tools  associated 
with  the  actors  in  the  tales  just  as  in  European  lore  the  witch  always  ap- 
pears with  her  broomstick  or  her  black  cat,  and  the  like.  These  properties 
and  concepts  are  not  peculiar  to  them  for  they  occur  also  among  some  of 
their  Siouan  neighbors.  The  most  famous  of  these  mechanical  objects,  ex- 
clusive of  those  found  only  in  the  culture  hero  cycle,  are:  — 

1.  The  Magic  Canoe.  Among  Menomini,  Cree,  and  Ojibway,  we  find 
frequent  references  to  this  property,  generally,  but  not  always,  in  connection 
with  the  "Evil  Father-in-Iiaw"  cycle.  This  is  a  canoe  which  goes  by  itself 
when  its  owner  raps  on  jts  bottom  with  his  paddle,  or  cries,  "  Nitcimaun, 
pon!"  or  "Tcimaun  pol!" 

2.  The  Inexhaustible  Kettle.  This  is  a  vessel  of  small  size,  which 
usually  holds  only  a  single  bean  or  grain  of  com  and  a  shred  of  meat;  but 
no  matter  how  often  it  is  emptied,  fills  itself  again  until  the  user  is  satisfied. 
It  is  generally  in  the  possession  of  an  old  woman.  Variants  occur,  but 
always  with  the  idea  of  inexhaustibility. 

3.  The  Automatic  Kettle.  This  concept  is  not  so  widely  known  as  the 
preceding.  It  consists  of  a  kettle,  which,  at  the  command  of  its  owner,  fills 
itself,  hangs  itself  over  the  fire,  and  cooks  food. 

4.  The  Miraculous  Pipe.  A  pipe,  which,  when  smoked  by  the  hero, 
gives  forth  clouds  of  wild  fowl  instead  of  smoke,  but  when  used  by  an 
impostor  produces  only  noisome  insects. 

5.  Fire  Arrow.  Among  the  Menomini  and  Cree,  an  arrow  which  sets 
fire  to  whatever  it  strikes. 

6.  The  Singing  Snowshoes.  A  man  has  a  pair  of  snowshoes  which, 
when  he  is  returning  from  the  hunt,  precede  him,  singing  like  birds,  and  fly 
through  the  smoke  hole  into  his  lodge.     Peculiar  to  the  Menomini. 

7.  Bird  Earrings.  Live  birds  worn  as  earrings,  which  also  sing.  Oak- 
gall  earrings  occur. 

8.  The  Animal  Head  Ball.  A  ball,  really  a  lynx  head,  which,  when 
batted  or  thrown  at  any  object,  bites  it,  and  brings  it  back. 

9.  The  Mummified  Dog.     A  dried  up  dog  which  is  kept  in  a  box  by  the 
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hero.  When  the  hero  is  killed,  his  widow  takes  out  the  dog,  which  comes 
to  Hfe,  collects  the  bones,  howls  over  them,  and  the  hero  revives.  In  one 
Menomini  tale,  little  beavers  are  kept  in  a  tiny  box.  When  the  box  is 
opened,  they  come  out  and  assist  the  owner. 


Retroactive  Influence  of  Folklore  on  Social  Life. 

The  part  that  folklore  has  played  in  influencing  Menomini  social  life 
and  vice  versa,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  Even  today  folklore  forms 
an  important  factor  in  determining  many  usages.  In  disputes  over  eti- 
quette, for  example,  these  tales  are  resorted  to  for  reference.  They  keep 
alive  many  beliefs,  and  are  a  repository  of  obsolete  customs.  Quotations 
are  sometimes  made  from  them,  and  modern  happenings  are  explained 
by  or  compared  to  mythical  examples. 

In  this  connection  the  student  must  be  struck  by  the  occurrence  of 
valuable  ethnological  facts  in  the  midst  of  many  stories.  In  our  collection 
one  can  find  examples  of  the  following  customs : — 

1.  Joking-relationship  (see  pp.  281,  378). 

2.  The  use  of  ordinal  names  (see  pp.  309,  312). 

3.  The  origin  of  expressions  still  found  in  popular  parlance.  For 
example,  "wolf  legged,"  meaning  wild.  A  child,  abandoned,  is  cared  for  by 
wolves,  and  his  form,  beginning  with  the  legs,  has  begun  to  change  into  that 
of  a  wolf  when  he  is  rescued.  This  expression  is  sometimes  used  today  in 
the  sense  indicated  (p.  371). 

4.  Use  of  words  or  expressions  peculiar  to  women  (pp.  406,  426,  Mink 
deceives  Fish). 

5.  Menstrual  segregation  of  women  and  attendant  customs  (pp.  281, 
402). 

6.  Gathering  basswood  bark  by  gangs  of  women  (p.  466). 

7.  Marriage  customs  (p.  422,  Man  marries  dead  wife's  sister). 

8.  Messenger's  call.  How  a  crier  makes  a  public  address.  This  is  done 
in  a  high,  monotonous  singsong,  which  is  imitated  (pp.  421,  458). 

9.  The  use  of  the  sweat  bath  for  purification. 

10.  Love  making  customs,  methods  of  going  courting  (often  accom- 
panied by  a  companion,  p.  471 ;  use  of  a  flute  to  lure  girls,  p.  472). 

11.  Etiquette  on  entering  a  lodge  and  the  reception  and  entertainment 
of  visitors  (p.  279).  Most  of  these  practices  are  in  vogue  today  among 
the  conser\'ative  Indians.  The  method  of  invitation  to  enter,  preparation 
of  the  guest's  place,  offering  of  food  and  tobacco  can  still  be  observed. 

Interesting  survivals  are  references  to  animals  now  nearly  or  wholly 
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extinct  within  the  range  of  these  IncHans.  The  knowledge  of  the  caribou 
(see  p.  401),  for  instance,  an  animal  which  probably  was  found  far  from  even 
their  ancient  territories,  may  give  a  clue  to  the  wanderings  of  war,  exploring, 
or  trading  parties.  Incidentally,  there  is  no  reference  in  these  tales  to  any 
tribe  of  Indians  now  unknown  to  us,  or  within  historic  times  resident  beyond 
the  possible  reach  of  war  parties  although  the  stories  of  war  with  the  Osage 
(p.  451)  show  a  long  range.  However,  we  know  through  historic  sources  ^ 
that  Menomini  braves,  probably  as  individuals,  acompanied  Dakota  excur- 
sions against  the  Mandan  on  the  Upper  Missouri. 

Some  of  the  stories  show  a  curious  blending  of  actual  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  wild  animals  and  superstition  and  misapprehension  as  to  their 
natural  history.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  where  real  observation  ends  and  specu- 
lation begins. 


Folklore  and  Religion. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  of  the  many  features  of  Menomini  religious  life 
brought  to  the  fore,  no  difference  is  to  be  discerned  between  the  mythical 
descriptions  and  the  rites  and  beliefs  in  practice  today.  A  number  of 
stories  (pp.  3G1,  402,  472)  deal  with  the  penalties  inflicted  because  of  the 
violation  of  dream  taboos  or  injunctions,  or  the  loss  of  charms  or  talismans 
given  by  supernatural  guardians.  Others  (p.  478)  deal  with  the  fate  of 
those  who  fasted  too  long. 

The  use  of  bundles  and  charms  appears  in  every  class  of  myths  and 
stories.  For  instance,  the  hero,  through  his  dream  and  by  means  of  the 
sacred  object  received  from  his  guardian,  is  able  to  achieve  success  (p.  440). 
A  hunting  bundle  of  a  well-known  type  is  referred  to  as  making  one  species 
of  owl  successful  in  the  chase,  but  another  owl  steals  it  from  him  and  be- 
comes a  great  hunter  (p.  427).  The  loss  of  a  bundle,  stolen  by  Mii'nabus 
from  Turtle,  makes  the  latter,  formerly  a  formidable  factor,  helpless  (p. 
265);  and  a  man,  whose  charms  are  stolen  (p.  402)  is  overcome  by  his 
enemies.     All  these  things  are  in  accordance  with  current  ideas. 

Sacrifices  are  made  according  to  accepted  patterns  (p.  362).  The 
mystic  number  four,  of  importance  in  ceremonies  and  regarded  with  rever- 
ence in  daily  happenings,  governs  the  number  of  repetitions  and  occurrences 
in  folk  tales. 

A  characteristic  of  Menomini  folklore,  however,  is  the  absence  of 
references  to  an^'  of  the  great  societies  and  ceremonies.     Though  they  are 


I  These  tales  are  corroborated  by  Augustin  Grignon,  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections, 
vol.  .3,  pp.  2.56,  208. 
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matters  of  importance  and  figure  prominently  in  the  daily  life  of  all  conserva- 
tive natives,  nevertheless,  the  mit'awin,  wabano,  je'sako,  and  dreamers, 
are  ignored.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  the  religious  concepts  reflected 
in  the  folklore  of  the  tribe,  represent  the  old  popular  religion  of  the  people, 
whereas  the  highly  organized  practices  of  the  societies  ^re  institutions  of  a 
later  date,  perhaps  introduced  from  without,  since  none  are  peculiar  to  the 
Menomini  alone.  At  all  events  these  latter  have  been  developed  and 
fostered  by  the  leaders  or  priests,  who  are  living  repositories  of  ceremonial 
knowledge  and  dogma. 

In  support  of  the  theory  of  the  introduction  of  these  societies  and  their 
own  peculiar  mythology,  it  may  be  remarked  that  folklore  has  a  tendency 
to  become  conventional.  Among  most  Indian  tribes  the  introduction  of  new 
religious  propaganda  meets  at  first  with  opposition.  After  it  has  finally 
been  accepted  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  would  be  an  unconscious 
psychological  resistance  to  the  incorporation,  even  when  not  esoteric,  of 
any  part  of  the  new  mythology  into  the  old  solidified  mass.  In  proof  of  this, 
among  the  Ojibway  and  the  Cree,  especially  the  former,  where  the  medi- 
cine lodge  society  possibly  originated,  overlapping  is  to  be  noted.  The 
writer  has  collected  tales  in  which  the  hero  or  villain,  was  spoken  of  as  a  good 
or  bad  mideo  (member  of  the  medicine  lodge).  This  never  occurs  in  Meno- 
mini folklore. 

Witchcraft  and  its  practice  are  brought  out  in  a  series  of  stories  concern- 
ing the  doings  of  evil  magicians,  their  paraphernalia,  and  methods  (pp.  460, 
461).  In  other  tales,  witches  (the  Indians  apply  the  term  to  sorcerers  of 
either  sex)  and  their  medicines,  occur  only  as  incidental  elements  (pp.  467, 
493).  However,  although  we  find  frequent  examples  of  the  thwarting 
of  witches  either  through  accident  or  design,  we  cannot  find  a  single  reference 
to  the  several  varieties  of  "  doctors,"  whose  business  it  is  to  heal  those  made 
ill  by  conjurors.  This  is  additional  evidence  that  the  practices  of  the 
"doctors"  or  je'sakowuk  are  a  later  development. 


War  and  Material  Culture. 

In  the  field  of  war  we  find  nothing  not  consonant  with  actual  belief  and 
practice.  We  learn  that  war  was  waged  principally  for  defence  or  revenge, 
the  ideas  of  glory  and  war  honors  being  not  as  strongly  developed  among 
the  Menomini  as  among  their  western  neighbors.  There  was  small  interest 
in  loot,  since  their  enemies  had  little  or  nothing  better  than  what  they  them- 
selves possessed;  horses  especially  were  not  generally  held  by  their  neigh- 
bors until  recently,  so  that  horse-stealing  formed  no  factor  whatever.     Not 
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all  the  war  tales  recorded  are  original  with  the  Menomini  though  most  seem 
to  be.  The  favorite  hour  of  attack  was  just  before  dawn  (pp.  295,  444). 
The  war  bundle,  and  other  talismans,  such  as  feathers,  paint,  etc.,  are  often 
mentioned  (pp.  295,  440,  451).  The  conduct  of  war  parties  (pp.  445,  447), 
scouting  (g.  441),  the  leaving  of  trails  or  tokens  by  captives  (p.  438), 
and  the  treatment  of  prisoners  (pp.  439,  443)  are  among  the  facts  this 
volume  presents. 

We  get  a  lesser  insight  into  the  regulation  of  the  village  or  camp,  and  the 
functions  of  the  police  for  they  are  referred  to  in  one  story  only  (p.  452). 

To  the  subject  of  material  culture  more  space  could  be  devoted  than  this 
study  allows.  Let  it  be  said,  however,  that  references  are  made  to  canoes 
and  canoe  gear  (pp.  372,  366),  types  of  lodges  (pp.  286,  339),  fishing  tackle, 
household  utensils  (pp.  339,  365),  agricultural  products  (pp.  365,  388), 
weapons,  clubs  (p.  390),  bows  and  arrows,  both  flint  and  copper  tipped 
(pp.  331,  295),  methods  of  transportation  and  gear,  pack  straps,  snow- 
shoes,  (pp.  342,  354,  381),  hunting  (pp.  305,  364),  food  and  cooking  (pp. 
388,  229),  articles  of  clothing  (pp.  339,  381). 

Occasionally,  we  get  the  mythic  origin  of  various  articles,  the  first  elm- 
bark  canoe,  (p.  99),  and  the  first  curing  of  sturgeon  meat  (p.  8).  Often,  of 
course,  in  the  culture  hero  and  trickster  cycles,  we  get  the  origin  of  berries, 
plants,  etc.,  (pp.  250,  272,  296),  and  there  are  the  specific  myths  concerning 
the  beginning  of  the  bundles  (pp.  99,  132  et  seq.). 


Stellar  Lore. 

In  stellar  myths  we  find  a  lack  of  interest,  a  few  stories  tell  incidentally 
of  the  origin  of  celestial  phenomena  (pp.  253, 474).  In  popular  parlance  the 
milky  way  is  the  road  of  the  dead,  but  I  find  no  reference  to  this  in  the 
tales.  The  morningstar  is  frequently  personified,  so  too  is  the  sun, 
though  rarely  (p.  289). 


Historical  Value. 

In  some  of  the  "true  stories,"  at  least,  there  is  historic  value.  This 
is  especially  true  of  stories  relating  to  the  Black  Hawk  war.  P'or  example, 
on  p.  436,  we  have  the  circumstantial  account  of  the  capture  of  Black  Hawk's 
daughter  by  Menomini  warriors,  and  in  Augustin  Grignon  (p.  294)  we  find  a 
corroborative  statement.  The  relation  of  the  massacre  of  the  Menomini 
on  an  island  in  the  Mississippi  near  Prairie  du  Chien  (p.  436)  is  well  authen- 
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ticated  in  Wisconsin  annals,  although  the  incident  emphasized  by  the  native 
narrator  may  or  may  not  be  accepted  as  true.  Admitting  the  accuracy  of 
these  tales  recording  certain  events,  we  must  nevertheless  pass  by  the  story 
of  the  division  and  separation  of  the  tribe  (p.  455).  It  is  a  well-known 
eastern  myth,  found  in  similar  form  in  many  places.  It  is  hard,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  tell  where  tradition  crowds  on  fact  in  some  of  these  tales.  An 
interesting  task  from  an  historical  standpoint  would  be  to  collect  and  com- 
pare Menomini,  Sauk  and  Fox,  and  Winnebago  historical  narratives  from 
the  beginning  of  their  oral  records  to  the  present. 


General   Diffusion   and   Comparison   of  Menomini   Folklore. 

Among  Menomini  stories  generally  diffused  in  North  America  can  be 
mentioned  lodge  boy  and  thrown  away,  bear  paramour,  magic  flight,  and 
many  of  the  culture  hero  and  trickster  incidents,  such  as  the  deluge,  earth 
divers,  bungling  host,  shut  eye  dancers,  tree  holders,  false  doctor,  and  skin 
shifter.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  new  in  these  cycles,  nothing  which  can  be 
claimed  as  original  with  the  Menomini,  although  occasional  new  incidents 
have  been  introduced. 

A  few  elements  are  distinctly  foreign.  The  occurrence  of  the  story 
of  excrements  as  suitor,  modified  to  suit  the  general  Menomini  pattern, 
implies  influence  from  the  Plains,  but  an  examination  of  the  data  on  hand 
seems  to  show,  on  the  whole,  a  westward  rather  than  an  eastward  trend  of 
folklore.  The  story  of  adultery  through  the  walls  of  a  lodge  (p.  453)  is  also 
found  among  the  Micmac,^  the  Fox,^  and  the  Biingi,^  though  the  course  of 
this  particular  story  cannot  be  definitely  traced,  for,  unlike  many  others,  it 
carries  no  concomitant  local  color. 

The  Eastern  Dakota  possess  many  elements  and  not  a  few  entire  stories 
in  common  with  the  Ojibway  and  Menomini.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
as  we  know  they  have  long  been  in  contact  with  the  Algonkin  peoples. 
With  the  Ojibway,  it  is  true,  they  have  nearly  always  been  at  war;  but  they 
have  been  uniformly  at  peace  with  the  Menomini.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Algonkin  influences  came  to  them  more  strongly  through 
the  Menomini  ^than  the  Ojibway. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  lack,  at  the  present  writing,  good  collections  of 
folklore  from  mstoy  Woodland  tribes.     There  is  quite  a  mass  of  Ojibway 


\ 

1  itfechling,  83. 

2  Jones,   (b),   145. 

»  Plaiins-Ojibway  of  Manitoba,  Skinner  mss. 
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material  scattered  throughout  various  works.  There  are  some  Fox  texts 
by  Jones,  a  Uttle  Cree  by  Russell  and  the  writer,  some  Iroquois,  and  for  the 
East,  a  better  lot  of  Passamaquoddy,  Malecite,  and  other  New  England  data. 
We  find  the  present  collection,  as  has  been  suggested,  closest  to  the  Ojibway, 
but  until  larger  collections  from  the  Sauk,  Fox,  Kickapoo,  Potawatomi, 
Ottawa,  Winnebago,  Iowa,  and  Eastern  Dakota  are  forthcoming,  it  seems 
best  to  defer  judgment. 

The  accompanying  partial  comparative  table  showing  incidents  common 
to  Menomini  folklore  and  that  of  other  tribes,  is  submitted. 


Tribe 

No.  of  stories 
used 

Culture  hero 
incidents 

Other 
incidents 

Total 

Menomini 

141 

52 

189 

241 

Ojibway  proper 
Western  Ojibway 
Plains-Ojibway 
Saulteaux 

110 

17 

60 

2 

20 

15 

13 

4 

26 
0 
9 
2 

46 

15 

22 

6 

Fox  and  Sauk 

67 

10 

17 

27 

Kickapoo 
Wood  Cree 

11 

66 

5 
6 

6 
15 

11 
21 

Assiniboine 

SO 

10 

6 

16 

Omaha 

65 

5 

6 

11 

Iroquois 
Eastern  Dakota 

102 
15 

2 
3 

8 
7 

10 
10 

Ottawa 

11 

4 

4 

8 

Micmac 

87 

2 

4 

6 

Another  factor  is  of  interest.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  exists 
a  small  body  of  stories  which  show  European  influence  (pp.  499-517). 
They  are  undoubtedly  of  French  origin,  probably  having  been  introduced 
by  the  voyageurs,  and  coureurs  du  bois,  and  while  they  are  to  some  extent 
made  to  fit  the  pattern  of  native  "fairy  stories,"  Indian  ideas  of  democracy 
ring  absurdly  naive  in  descriptions  of  kings,  courts,  and  houses  (p.  509, 
while  the  introduction  of  ships,  magic  violins,  table  cloths,  cards,  and 
swords  and  other  incongruous  things,  serve  at  once  to  render  their  origin 
conspicuous.  They  have  had  no  effect  on  the  body  of  native  folklore. 
It  is  just  possible  that  some  of  the  stories  which  the  writer  has  considered 
as  European  in  origin  may  in  reality  be  African,  introduced  by  the  Stock- 
bridge,  a  mixture  of  Eastern  Coastal  Algonkin  and  Negro,  who  have  occu- 
pied one  corner  of  the  Menomini  Reserve  for  over  half  a  century. 
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Characteristic  Traits  of  Menomini  Folklore. 

A  few  characteristic  literary  features  of  Menomini  folklore  should  be 
mentioned.  One  is  the  small  proportion  of  obscene  elements  as  compared 
with  the  Cree  and  Ojibway,  for  example,  where,  at  least  among  the  western 
and  northern  divisions,  according  to  the  writer's  experience  in  the  field, 
whole  cycles  of  obscene  tales  exist.  The  Eastern  Dakota  trickster  cycle 
is  far  more  offensive  in  this  regard  than  that  of  the  Menomini.  It  is  the 
writer's  belief  that  the  humor  of  the  obscene,  while  appreciated  in  the  Wood- 
lands, is  nowhere,  except  perhaps  in  the  north,  as  heartily  relished  as  on  the 
Plains.! 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  another  psychological  difference 
between  Woodland  and  Plains  folklore,  at  least  so  far  as  the  Teton  are 
concerned.  This  is  the  relative  subordination  of  military  themes  among 
forest  tribes.  Moreover,  romantic  love,  in  its  highest  form  is  not  unknown. 
In  this  collection  we  have  (p.  459),  a  dead  wife  restored  to  life  by  the  power 
of  her  husband's  love,  and,  in  a  Potawatomi  story  in  the  writer's  manuscripts 
we  find  a  still  more  remarkable  passage.  A  youth  falling  in  love  with  the 
corpse  of  a  girl  which  he  finds  in  a  deserted  village,  restores  it  to  life  by  his 
unceasing  devotion.  Such  stories  are  not  common,  but  they  have  every 
appearance  of  being  genuine  aboriginal  romances.  The  Algonkin  of  the 
forest  was  apt  to  be  a  mystic  and  a  romancer,  less  practical  and  brutal  in  his 
thought  and  speech  than  the  people  of  the  Plains. 

A  significant  point,  which  should  not  be  omitted,  is  that  of  the  trans- 
mission of  apparently  trivial  stories,  presumably  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  contain  practical  information.  For  example,  the  tale  on  p.  442, 
of  the  man,  who,  by  the  ruse  of  feigning  to  show  his  wife  how  he  had  killed 
a  deer  during  the  day's  hunt,  succeeds  in  preparing  his  weapons  and  slaugh- 
tering a  spying  foe,  is  a  story  found  alike  among  the  Iroquois  and  a  number 
of  other  tribes  to  the  east.  There  seems  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  it 
owes  its  popularity  and  spread  to  the  fact  that  it  conveys  what  to  the  Indian 
was  an  excellent  expedient  in  emergency.  It  is  quite  possible  that  when 
more  data  are  at  hand  we  will  find  that  such  other  tales  as  the  story  of  the 
ruse  by  which  a  warrior  recovered  his  wife  from  the  enemy  (p.  438)  is  also 
well  known.^  No  doubt  the  secret  of  the  diffusion  of  the  tale  of  adultery 
through  a  lodge  wall  (p.  453)  is  that  it  was  considered  a  salutary  warning  to 
seducers  and  a  piece  of  advice  to  wronged  husbands.     On  the  other  hand, 


1  Cf.  Lowie,  (b). 

2  The  writer  has  sines  found  a  parallel  to  this  tale  among  the  Delaware,  Adams,  p.  11. 
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the  transmission  of  information  seems  also  hampered  by  convention,  for 
many  valuable  ideas  are  not  embodied  in  folklore. 

All  Menomini  bundle  origin  and  ritual  myths,  including  those  of  the 
medicine  lodge,  are  primary  in  character.  That  is,  they  are  stories  whose 
only  function  is  to  account  for  the  origin  of  certain  sacred  things,  and 
which  do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  folklore  of  other  tribes.  This  may  be 
true,  the  writer  suspects,  of  the  same  class  of  myths  among  other  Cektral 
peoples.  It  seems  to  be  the  case,  for  example,  among  the  Sauk  and  Fox.^ 
For  other  tribes  outside  the  Woodlands,  we  have  little  satisfactory  data, 
except  for  the  Blackfoot,  where  the  myths  in  question  prove  to  be  secondary, 
well  known  tales  of  other  tribes  being  utilized  anew.  It  is  true  that  a  part 
of  the  Menomini  myth  of  the  origin  of  the  medicine  lodge  is  known  elsewhere, 
but  the  esoteric  portion  occurs  among  only  a  few  of  the  neighboring  tribes 
and  then  always  in  the  same  connection. 

The  myths  of  the  medicine  lodge  are  partially  dramatized  and  their 
enactment  forms  the  skeleton  of  the  ritual.  This  is  also  true  of  the  Black- 
foot  bundle  myths.  Among  the  Menomini  bundle  myths  may  dictate  in  a 
general  way  the  ceremonies  concerned  with  their  use,  but  they  are  never 
dramatized.  They  are,  however,  recited  during  the  performance  of  the 
rites  with  which  they  are  connected  (p.  96). 

A  feature  of  Menomini  bundle  myths  is  that  they  relate  the  experience 
of  the  founder  with  the  supernatural  donor,  who  presents  him  at  once  with 
the  sacred  bundle  complete.  Among  the  Sauk  and  Fox,  according  to  Har- 
rington, the  myths  recount  the  fact  that  the  bundle  was  built  up  piecemeal 
after  many  such  revelations.  Probably  a  tribal  pattern  for  such  tales  exists 
among  each  people  where  sacred  bundles  are  known.  Women  play  no  part 
in  these  stories,  except  in  the  case  of  an  aberrant  version  of  the  origin  of  one 
of  the  hunting  medicines  (p.  147)  in  which  a  little  girl  goes  to  live  with  the 
owls,  who  give  her  the  bundle  which  she  transmits  to  her  people.  This 
story  has  an  Eastern  Dakota  tinge,  and  may  be  of  Siouan  origin. 

Besides  the  myth  relating  to  the  founding  of  the  medicine  lodge,  the 
stories  referring  to  the  origin  of  societies  and  ceremonies  are  neither  very 
sacred  nor  important.  The  story  of  the  starting  of  the  dream  dance  and 
the  buffalo  dance,  being  possible  exceptions.  Most  Menomini  ceremonies 
originated  from  the  supernatural  experiences  of  single  individuals,  a  common 
feature  among  the  Central  Algonkin,  and  the  accounts  of  these  revelations 
should  be  placed  in  the  fourth  category,  that  of  "  true  stories." 

1  See  Harrington,  136. 
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Customs  Concerning  Narr-vtion. 

Among  the  rhetorical  devices  used  by  the  natives  to  embellish  their 
tales  are  abundant  similes  and  metaphors,  especially  the  latter.'  Expres- 
sions of  duration  of  time  are  frequent,  particularly  in  sacred  myths: 
"As  long  as  the  earth  shall  stand!"  meaning  forever,  being  commonest. 
Puns  and  word  plays  serve  to  enliven  the  stories.  On  p.  402  we  have  the 
caribou  calling  a  man  by  the  nickname,  "  Nanikwpaa  kwunisitao"  one-who- 
walks-on-five-toes-spread-out.  The  term  is  said  to  be  a  word  play,  and 
means  also  one-who-carries-wigwam  mats  (upa^kiiik)  or  a  woman,  hence 
being  a  jest  aimed  at  both  sexes.  In  the  story  "  Ma'nabus  outwits  Tur- 
tle," the  trickster  takes  the  name  "Wagusikwe."  In  Sauk  this  means  Fox 
Woman  and  is  so  understood  by  the  Menomini,  but  in  the  latter  tongue  a 
much  better  translation  is,  "Woman  full  of  roe  (or  fish  eggs),"  a  joke  which 
they  thoroughly  appreciate.  This  is  reminiscent  of  a  Wyandot  jest  reported 
by  Barbeau  ^  where  egg,  U^to'ca  is  punned  with  pumpkin,  Uno'ca. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  set  expressions  which  one  finds  placed  in  the 
mouths  of  the  characters.  In  killing  a  monster,  the  hero  exclaims,  "How 
can  the  living  live  to  multiply?"  i.  e.,  while  you  exist.  The  query,  "What 
is  against  your  medicine?"  ("What  is  that  which  will  overcome  your  per- 
sonal supernatural  power?")  is  not  infrequent  (p.  391)  and  is  also  found 
among  the  neighboring  Ojibway. 

Then  there  are  such  common  expletives  as  "Nima,"  literally,  "Gra- 
cious;" "Pon,  pon,"  or,  "Kuni,  Kuni,"  "Wait,  hold,"  "An'amekilt," 
dog-like.  These  cannot  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  folklore  because  they 
are  used  in  everyday  conversation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few 
"literary"  expressions  and  epithets  which  are  rarely  found  except  in  the 
tales.     Among  these  are,  "  Apa^penisiwug,"  "Alas,  I  am  undone." 

Of  the  five  categories  of  folklore  enumerated,  the  first,  that  of  the  sacred 
myths,  is  by  far  the  smallest,  since  it  is  limited  to  a  very  few  narratives, 
which  must  never  be  told  except  upon  ceremonial  occasions,  or  in  return 
for  a  large  payment,^  and  never  without  a  tobacco  sacrifice.  Women  know 
and  can  tell  these  stories  as  well  as  men,  a  fact  which  is  true  of  folklore  of 
all  classes. 


»  Metaphors  occur  in  daily  conversation,  and  particularly  In  direct  discourse.  For 
example,  I  have  heard  an  Indian  whose  totem  is  the  thunder  addressed  as  follows:  "You 
who  are  accustomed  to  eat  those  with  horns! "  (i.  e.,  horned  snakes,  the  food  of  the  thunderers). 
The  Fox  in  like  manner  say,  "You  of  the  feathered  name!"  Such  metaphors  with  their 
mythical  implications  abound  both  in  and  out  of  folklore. 

s  Barbeau,  9  4. 

»  For  Ojibway,  see  Kohl,  160,  et  s  eq. 
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The  second  group,  trickster  stories,  is  much  larger.  That  no  Uving  man 
can  tell,  and  no  man  ever  has  told,  all  of  the  adventures  of  Ma'nabus  is  a 
common  saying.  It  is  customary  for  an  old  man  to  begin  in  the  fall,  and, 
giving  a  section  every  evening,  spin  out  his  stock  of  myths  until  early  spring. 
These  myths  should  not  be  told  except  for  a  payment  of  tobacco.  They 
should  never  be  told  in  summer  time,  and  he  who  violates  this  rule  will 
surely  have  snakes,  toads,  and  all  manner  of  nasty  crawling  things  sleep 
with  him.  This  curious  superstition  found  among  all  Woodland  Indians 
may  have  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  winter  was  the  most  opportune  time  for 
story  telling,  the  Indians  being  gathered  in  their  camps. ^  Like  the  myths, 
the  fairy  tales  are  not  told  for  nothing,  but  a  small  stipend  will  suffice  to 
open  the  narrator's  lips.  These  stories,  too,  should  be  told  in  winter. 
Weather  conditions  and  omens  also  influence  the  raconteur. 

The  mass  of  popular  folklore  is  comprised  in  the  group  known  as  "  true 
stories."  W'hile  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  sacred,  they  range  from 
simple  narratives  of  daily  life  to  supernatural  experiences.  The  former  are 
droll,  exciting,  or  explanations  of  natural  phenomena,  as  the  case  may  be. 
They  are  told  in  public  at  any  time  when  a  propos,  but  generally  around  the 
fire  in  the  evening.  The  latter  are  often  in  the  nature  of  confidences,  and 
are  imparted  only  in  private.  A  few  "  true  stories"  are  told  for  the  purpose 
of  inculcating  the  principles  of  honor,  virtue,  and  bravery  among  the  chil- 
dren. Many  of  these  have  a  moral,  either  stated  or.  implied,  contrary  to 
the  popular  idea  of  North  American  folklore.  The  four  most  common  of 
these  are  chastity,  bravery,  reverence,  and  guarding  against  undue  pride. 

Naturally  inclined  to  the  dramatic,  the  Menomini  embellish  every  myth 
and  fairy  tale  with  a  richness  of  gesture  and  vocal  inflection  that  cannot  be 
transcribed  on  paper.  The  sign  language,  now  almost  obsolete  as  such,  is 
still  used  to  render  the  tales  more  graphic.  A  number  of  signs  otherwise 
lost  may  be  resurrected  by  a  careful  study  of  gestures  used  in  story  telling. 

Every  character  in  the  story  has  its  peculiarity  of  speech  by  which  it  is 
known,  a  fact  that  is  true  of  Indian  mythology  in  general  to  a  much  larger 
extent  than  has  been  recognized.'*  These  idiosyncrasies  are  mimicked  by 
the  narrator.  Songs,  as  well  as  direct  discourse  are  introduced  and  nearly 
always  these  are  in  the  language  of  the  Ojibway,  explained  by  the  Menomini, 
as  a  sly  jest  aimed  at  the  speech  of  the  people  from  whom  the  ditty  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  derived,  and  not  necessarily  a  proof  that  the  tales  origi- 
nated elsewhere.  However  this  may  be,  the  writer  wishes  to  note  the 
significant  fact  that  the  Cree,  like  the  Menomini,  also  sometimes  make  use 

«  Apparently  the  telling  of  the  sacred  myths  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  is  not  restricted  to  any 
season.     Jones,  (a),  22.5. 
2  Sapir.  45.5. 
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of  Ojibway  songs  in  their  folklore.  Words,  sentences,  and  phrases  in 
"Old  Menomini,"  supposedly  an  archaic  form  of  the  language  (p.  250), 
also  occur,  and  the  Indians  cite  these  as  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
tales. 

Occasionally,  a  manitou,  or  to  use  the  Menomini  word,  hawatuk,  being 
masquerading  in  human  guise  is  first  betrayed  in  his  true  light  to  the  audi- 
tors of  the  tale  by  the  raconteur's  reference  to  some  abnormality  of  his 
physical  make  up.  For  example,  in  referring  to  an  as  yet  unknown  hero 
we  are  told  of  his  broad  thick  shoulders  and  stocky  build  or  perhaps 
piercing  eyes  and  hooked  nose  (p.  484).  Thus  the  audience  learns  by  impli- 
cation that  the  characters  are  a  thunderer  in  the  first  case,  and  an  owl  in 
the  second,  before  the  other  actors  in  the  tale  itself  are  let  into  the  secret. 
In  a  like  manner  actual  persons  who  later  turn  out  to  be  highly  endowed 
with  enchanted  power,  give  an  inkling  of  this  to  the  audience  by  minor  ex- 
traordinary feats  before  the  denouement. 

Few  of  the  stories  have  Indian  titles  which  are  now  remembered.  The 
culture  hero  stories  usually  begin  with  the  statement,  "  Ma'nabus  was  travel- 
ing," and  most  narrators  conclude  their  stories  with  some  characteristic  set 
form,  such  as:  "And  then  I  came  away,  and  didn't  get  anything  to  eat."^ 
Among  the  Cree  and  Ojibway  the  trickster  stories  begin  similarly,  and  we 
find  the  Plains-Cree  ending  stories  with  "The  clubs  are  falling."  The 
Eastern  Dakota  say,  "  That  is  the  end  of  the  tail  of  the  elk." 


Traits  of  the  Culture  Hero. 

While  Ma'nabus  plays  the  double  role  of  culture  hero  and  trickster,  the 
Indians  themselves  do  not  regard  him  in  the  latter  light.  They  speak  of 
him  rather  as  the  hero,  and  while  they  laugh  heartily  at  his  misadventures 
and  enjoy  the  fun,  they  nevertheless,  specify  that  Ma'nabus  was  fore- 
ordained by  a  power  greater  than  himself  to  suffer  and  play  pranks.  It  is 
to  Raccoon,  about  whom  a  cycle  of  tales  are  given,  that  they  turn  when 
questions  concerning  the  queer  doings  of  the  trickster  are  propounded.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  transition  of  Ma'nabus  from  his  role  of  hero  is  abrupt. 
When  he  has  accomplished  his  allotted  tasks  he  suddenly  sinks  to  the  level 
of  a  buffoon.  Certain  hunting  bundles,  the  misasakiwis,  and  the  different 
varieties  of  the  spotted  fawn  medicine  (p.  131-2  et  seq.)  together  with  the 


I  "if):^  is  true  of  Plains-Cree  and  Bdngi  trickster  tales.  Among  the  Penobscot  Speck 
(52-3)  ftnds  stories  opening  with  "Here  camps  my  story,"  and  Barbeau  (83)  records  the 
Wyandot  expression  "He  walks  in  the  Indian  manner"  to  which  the  listeners  respond  "Wel- 
come."    Converse  gives  a  similar  Iroquois  custom. 
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rites  of  the  doctor's  cult  called  mitawap€  akudhekao  are  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Ma'niibus  who  received  them  in  dreams  after  fasting. 
Many  other  minor  customs  and  sayings  are  also  attributed  to  him,  and 
he  has  been  elevated  to  the  position  of  a  demigod.  This  seems  to  the  writer 
to  be  a  recent  development,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  association  of 
Ma'nabus  with  these  rites  is  secondary. 


Informants  and  Methods. 

The  opportunities  for  the  study  of  Menomini  folklore  have  been  excep- 
tional. During  the  five  summers,  1910-1914,  a  number  of  months  were 
spent  among  the  Indians  in  intimate  contact  with  those  acquainted  with  the 
old  regime.  Many  evenings  I  have  lounged  in  their  cabins  or  lodges  listen- 
ing to  the  stories  told  just  before  bedtime.  For  many  stories  I  am  indebted 
to  my  adopted  uncle,  Judge  Sabatis  Perrote,  in  whose  cabin  I  often  stayed. 
For  the  myths  and  legends,  I  have  had  to  pay  as  a  Menomini  youth  must  do, 
while  the  stories  have  for  the  most  part  come  up  in  ordinary  conversation. 
Unfortunately,  the  narrators  usually  spoke  too  fast  for  me  to  follow  them, 
but  in  many  cases  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  repeat  some  striking  tale 
in  private  to  be  written  down.  I  regret  that  I  have  omitted  much  that 
I  have  heard  that  was  impossible  for  me  to  obtain.  Other  Indians  to  whom 
a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  are  Sophia  Pecore,  Niopet  Oshkosh  and  wife,  Jane 
and  Antoine  Cipikau,  Thomas  Hog,  Thomas  Waupoose,  Nakuti,  Aiaciu, 
Mary  Satterlee,  John  Pigeon,  Wisu,  Kesoapomesao,  Namas,  Wasikwonat, 
and  James  Blackcloud. 

Mr.  John  V.  Satterlee,  whose  name  appears  as  co-author  of  this  paper, 
has  worked,  not  only  as  interpreter  for  me,  but  by  himself,  in  season  and  out, 
collecting  material  from  his  relatives  and  friends  in  the  tribe.  Of  course 
this  collection  is  not  complete,  but  it  gives  a  good  general  view  of  Menomini 
folklore  and  mythology,  and  I  believe  contains  most  of  the  typical  tales. 

Since  the  completion  of  this  paper.  Dr.  Paul  Radin's  "  Literary  Aspects 
of  North  American  Mythology"  has  come  to  hand.  Dr.  Radin  observes 
that  among  the  Winnebago  and  Ojibway  certain  men  only  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  excellent  raconteurs  and  each  for  a  different  kind  of  excel- 
lence, one  for  delivery,  another  for  memory,  another  for  accuracy  in  regard 
to  the  accepted  versions.  Dr.  Radin  states  that  as  each  used  his  specific 
gift  to  attain  the  greatest  effect  the  individual  became  an  important  factor 
in  the  origin  of  different  versions.  I  do  not  agree  that  this  is  the  case  among 
the  Menomini.  Here  raconteurs  were  invariably  referred  to  me  as  being 
able  to  tell  the  tales  "in  the  old  way,  as  they  ought  to  be  told."     I  believe 
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the  Menomini  lay  great  stress  on  adherence  to  pattern,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  culture  hero  stories  and  sacred  myths.  I  have  not  given  the 
matter  of  the  fairy  tales  such  close  attention,  but  even  there  I  believe  narra- 
tors are  conservative.  The  relatively  small  hold  that  European  stories  have 
obtained  in  Menomini  folklore,  and  the  attempts  to  remodel  them  accord- 
ing to  tribal  standards  seem  to  bear  me  out. 

Alanson  Skinner. 
New  York  City, 
September,  1915. 


1.    TALES  OF  THE  CULTURE  HERO.^ 
1.    Birth  of  Ma'nabus. 

(a) 

In  the  beginning,  there  was  a  lone  old  woman  living  on  this  island. 
Nobody  knows  where  she  came  from,  nor  how  she  got  here,  but  it  is  true 
that  she  dwelt  in  a  wigwam  with  her  only  daughter.  Wild  potatoes  were 
the  only  food  of  the  two  women.  Every  day  the  old  woman  took  her 
wooden  hoe  and  went  out  to  gather  them.  She  packed  them  home  and 
dried  them  in  the  sun,  for  in  those  days,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  fire 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

One  day  her  daughter  begged  to  go  with  her.  "Mother,  let  me  go 
and  help  you,  between  us  we  can  dig  more  potatoes  than  you  can  alone." 
"No,  my  daughter,  you  stay  here,"  said  the  old  woman,  "I  don't  want 
you  to  go.  Your  place  is  at  home  caring  for  the  lodge."  "Oh  dear!  I 
don't  like  to  stay  here  alone  all  day,"  teased  the  girl,  "it's  so  lonely  when 
you  are  gone  I  I'd  much  rather  go  with  you.  There  is  another  old  hoe 
here  that  I  can  use.     Please  let  me  go  too." 

At  last,  the  old  woman  consented  to  her  daughter's  pleading;  the 
two  armed  themselves  with  their  tools  and  set  out.  After  a  little  journey 
they  came  to  a  damp  ravine.  "  Here  is  the  place  where  I  always  come  to 
gather  the  potatoes,"  cried  the  mother,  "you  can  dig  here  too.  But  there 
is  one  thing  that  I  must  warn  you  about,  when  you  are  digging  these  pota- 
toes, I  want  you  to  face  the  south.  Be  sure  not  to  forget  this.  It  was 
because  I  was  afraid  that  you  could  not  be  trusted  to  remember  that  I 
never  brought  you  here  before."  "Oh,  that's  all  right,  I  won't  forget," 
cried  the  girl.  "  Very  well  then,  you  stay  right  here  and  work,  I  am  going 
to  dig  over  there." 

The  girl  set  to  work  with  a  will,  and  enjoyed  her  task  very  much.  "  Oh, 
how  nice  it  is  to  dig  potatoes!"  she  said,  and  kept  up  a  running  stream  of 
conversation  with  her  mother  as  she  labored.  As  the  time  passed  by, 
the  daughter  gradually  forgot  her  promise  and  at  last  turned  round  and 
faced  in  the  opposite  direction  as  she  dug.  All  at  once  there  came  a  great 
rushing,  roaring  noise  from  the  heavens  and  the  wind  swept  down  where 


'  The  myths  have  been  Kiven  in  the  following  order  as  it  is  the  *)chcme  favored  by  the 
majority  of  ray  informants. 

239 
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she  stood  and  whirled  her  round  and  round.  "Oh  mother!  Help!  Come 
quick!"  she  screamed.  Her  mother  dropped  everything  and  rushed  to 
her  aid.  "Grab  me  by  the  back  and  hold  me  down!"  cried  the  girl  in 
terror.  The  old  lady  seized  her  with  one  hand  and  steadied  herself,  mean- 
while, by  catching  hold  of  some  bushes.  "  Hold  me  as  tightly  as  you  can!" 
she  gasped.  "Now  you  see  why  I  told  you  to  stay  at  home!  You  are 
being  properly  punished  for  your  disobedience." 

Suddenly  the  wind  stopped.  The  air  was  as  calm  as  though  nothing 
had  ever  happened.  The  two  women  hastily  gathered  up  their  potatoes 
and  hurried  home.  After  that  the  old  woman  worked  alone.  Everything 
went  well  for  a  while,  and  then,  one  day  the  daughter  complained.  "I 
feel  very  strange  and  different  mother,  there  seems  to  be  something  within 
me."  The  old  woman  scrutinized  the  girl  narrowly,  but  made  no  answer, 
for  she  knew  that  her  daughter  was  pregnant.  At  last,  she  was  brought 
to  bed  and  gave  birth  to  three  children.  The  first  of  these  was  Ma'nabus, 
the  second  was  a  little  wolf,  Muh'wase,  and  the  last  was  a  sharp  flint  stone. 
When  the  unfortunate  mother  gave  issue  to  the  rock,  it  cut  her  and  she 
died.  The  old  woman  mourned  her  daughter  greatly.  In  a  paroxysm 
of  rage  and  grief,  she  threw  away  the  flint  stone,  but  Ma'nabus  and  Muh'wase 
she  cherished  and  cared  for  until  they  grew  to  be  children. 

Every  day  the  old  woman  was  hard  at  work.  When  she  returned  in 
the  evening  she  cooked  supper  and  set  it  before  her  grandchildren.  Ma'na- 
bus always  stayed  quietly  at  home  while  she  was  gone,  but  Muh'wase  loved 
to  roam  through  the  forest.  He  had  such  an  insatiable  appetite  that  he 
would  not  only  eat  his  own  share  of  the  food  but  stole  any  that  the  old 
woman  tried  to  set  aside  for  future  use.  Often,  when  their  grandmother 
came  home  and  found  all  the  food  gone  from  the  larder  she  asked  little 
Ma'nabus,  "  Who  took  our  food?  "  "  Muh'wase,"  he  would  reply.  "  Where 
is  he?"  queried  his  grandmother.     "He  has  gone  out." 

So  it  went  on  from  bad  to  worse.  x\t  last,  Muh'wase  got  into  the  habit 
of  staying  out  all  night.  One  day,  their  grandmother  said  to  him,  "Why 
do  you  keep  away  so  much?  Look  at  your  brother,  he  remains  here  con- 
tentedly. What  do  you  do?  What  does  this  mean?"  "Well,  grandma, 
I  don't  like  to  stay  at  home,  its  too  lonesome,  I'd  rather  travel  and  see 
the  world,"  replied  Muh'wase.  "Oh,"  said  the  old  woman,  vexed  at  her 
grandson,  "if  that's  the  way  you  feel  about  it,  you  needn't  come  home 
any  more,  just  stay  away  while  you're  about  it."  Muh'wase  made  no 
answer,  but  the  old  woman's  words  had  cut  him  to  the  quick.  He  got  up 
and  left  the  lodge,  and  that  night  he  failed  to  return.  "  Why,  Little  Wolf 
is  not  here  tonight,"  said  the  old  woman  to  Ma'nabus. 

The  next  night  he  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  the  next,  and  the 
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next.  "Well,  that's  your  brother's  way,"  grumbled  the  old  dame  to 
Ma'nabus,  "  he  prefers  to  stay  away.  If  you  want  to  go  too,  don't  hesitate 
on  my  account." 

A  variant  of  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Ma'nabus,  which  is  apparently 
quite  as  well  known  among  the  Menomini  as  the  first  version  recorded, 
was  also  collected.  To  my  mind  the  probability  is  that  this  second  version 
is  even  older  than  the  first.  It  is  given  by  Hoffman^  who  obtained  it  from 
the  same  informant.  The  most  curious  part  of  it  is  that  since  the  story 
was  obtained  by  Hoffman,  an  addition  has  been  made  in  which  the  narrator 
explains  the  creation  of  Christ  according  to  Indian  ideas.  This  portion 
is  obviously  added  and  does  not  affect  the  rest  of  the  story  in  the  least. 

(b) 

In  the  beginning,  Mate  Hawatflk,  the  Supreme  God,  created  the  world 
by  putting  islands  into  the  great  waters.  Then  he  took  up  some  earth 
like  wax  and  moulded  in  his  hand  the  image  of  a  human  being.  Then  he 
blew  his  breath  four  times  upon  it  and  it  came  to  life  and  it  was  his  son, 
Jesus.  He  placed  him  across  the  great  waters  on  the  other  islands  and 
old  German  country  and  gave  them  to  him  to  protect  and  rule.  Then 
the  Supreme  God  took  up  red  clay,  made  a  tiny  image  and  blew  his  breath 
upon  it  four  times.  The  last  time  he  blew  life  into  the  clay  and  made 
Ma'nabus,  his  servant,  to  protect  this  island  and  his  grandmother's  people 
and  he  decreed  that  Jesus  and  Ma'nabus  should  be  friends  and  brothers, 
each  to  remain  on  his  separate  island  and  to  take  care  of  his  people.  All 
went  well  until  Columbus  crossed  the  ocean  and  brought  his  poor  bitter 
smoking  tobacco.  Then  everything  began  to  conflict  so  that  now  no  one 
in  this  world  can  ever  understand  it. 

The  earth  is  the  grandmother  of  everything  that  breathes,  and  her  name 
is  Masakamek'okiu ^  ("a  dish  and  representing  a  dish"),  for  this  old  grand- 
mother, Masakamek'okiu,  had  a  wooden  bowl,  and  she  turned  it  upside 
down  over  the  ground  and  gazed  at  it,  and  waited,  and  soon  there  came 
a  noise  from  beneath  it,  like  one  stone  falling  upon  another.  Then  she 
raised  the  dish,  and  there  appeared  to  her  a  little  daughter,  and  the  happy 
mother  called  the  child  Pitakamik'okiu.  The  child  grew  up  at  once  and 
became  a  woman. 


■  HotTman.   113. 

»  The  Sauk  and  Fox  name  for  the  earth  mother  is  Me8a''k{lmi'Kd'kw&'ba,  Jones  (a),  225- 
2.39. 
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Now,  beneath  the  ground  Mate  Hawatuk  had  placed  four  invisible 
beings,  and  they  saw  Pitakamik'okiu  in  her  human  nature  and  in  her  flesh, 
dwelling  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  they  came  together  and  desired 
that  they  should  enter  her  womb  and  be  bom  to  her,  so  that  they  might 
exist  on  the  surface  of  this  earth.  They  desired  to  come  forth  as  twins,  so 
they  entered  her  womb  and  she  became  pregnant,  and  tried  to  give  them 
birth.  All  four  winds  had  such  power  that  they  could  not  come  forth 
naturally,  so  they  killed  their  mother,  Pitakamik'okiu.  She  was  burst  in 
tiny  particles,  and  the  four  powers  could  not  make  their  change  into  human 
form.     To  this  day  women  are  liable  to  die  in  travail. 

Then  the  old  grandmother  earth  wept  for  her  daughter.  She  gathered 
up  all  the  fragments  of  bone  and  flesh,  and  all  the  blood  that  was  on  the 
leaves,  and  even  scraped  up  some  of  the  earth.  She  wrapped  them  all 
together  and  put  them  under  her  wooden  dish,  and  they  remained  there 
for  four  days.  On  the  fourth  day  Masakamek'okiu  raised  the  wooden  dish 
and  marveled,  for  there  was  a  little  rabbit  under  it.  This  was  Ma'nabus, 
the  powerful  god  on  earth,  made  to  rule,  and  guard,  and  protect  it  from  all 
the  other  powers  who  might  desire  to  harm  his  people.  It  was  the  will  of 
Mate  Hawatuk.  He  caused  Ma'nabus  to  be  great.  It  was  he  who  gave 
the  power  to  Ma'nabus,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Masakamek'okiu,  our 
grandmother,  the  earth,  who  cried  aloud  to  him  asking  him  to  create  a 
being  from  this,  her  daughter's  blood,  as  it  lay  under  the  dish,  and  he  gave 
her  Ma'nabus,  a  little  rabbit. 

Then  our  grandmother,  the  earth,  took  up  the  rabbit  and  kissed  it  and 
thanked  Mate  Hawatuk  for  making  it  from  her  daughter's  blood  and  said, 
"  Now  in  four  days'  time,  I  too  will  change  your  form  because  I  am  pow- 
erful. Four  days  from  now  you  will  be  a  great  rabbit,  and  godlike,  and 
your  name  shall  be  Mate  Wapus.^  You  will  be  the  first  seed  of  the  dark 
races  of  the  earth." 

Suddenly,  on  the  fourth  day,  the  rabbit  became  a  man.  His  grand- 
mother asked  him,  "How  came  you  to  be  human,  my  grandchild?"  He 
replied,  "  The  Great  Supreme  God  permitted  me  to  be  changed  as  you  have 
desired  and  it  is  my  destiny  to  advise  my  uncles  and  aunts  of  all  different 
nations  to  follow  and  imitate  me." 

The  spot  where  Ma'nabus  became  a  man  was  east  from  this  place,^  on 
a  high  bluff  on  Lake  Michigan,  a  place  that  all  powerful  gods  loved  to  gaze 
upon  and  well  known  to  our  first  ancestors.  The  name  of  this  place  is 
Wasatano,  "A  ledge  of  stone  projecting  into  the  lake."     It  is  square,  with 


I  Mate  WSpus,  "Great  Rabbit"  from  which  the  word,  Mfi'nabus.  is  derived. 
'  Keshena,  Wisconsin. 
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one  side  cut  as  if  by  a  great  knife.  Close  by  is  a  sand  bar  where  there  can 
still  be  seen  and  shall  be  seen,  as  long  as  the  world  shall  stand,  the  tracks 
of  Ma'nabus,  for  when  he  was  a  boy  he  played  there.  So  it  is  said  by  our 
old  people  and  30  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us. 


2.    Theft  of  Fire. 

(a) 

Ma'nabus  paid  no  attention  to  his  grandmother's  testiness.  He  merely 
said  "No"  and  continued  to  live  with  her.  One  day,  when  they  were 
together,  Ma'nabus  suddenly  asked,  "Grandma,  why  is  it  that  we  haven't 
any  fire?"  "Oh,  fire  is  not  for  us,  grandson,"  she  answered,  "The  gods 
never  gave  us  any.  The  only  place  on  this  earth  where  there  is  any  fire 
is  across  Lake  Michigan,  over  there  to  the  southeast,  an  old  man  there  has 
some."  "Let  me  go  over  there  and  get  some  for  you,"  requested  the  boy. 
"Oh  no!  that  old  man  is  too  stingy.  He  would  never  give  you  any  at  all." 
"Oh  yes  he  will,  he'll  give  it  to  me,"  laughed  Ma'nabus,  "he's  my  grand- 
father." "Don't  go,"  said  the  old  lady,  "there  isn't  the  slightest  use,  you 
can  never  coax  him  to  part  with  it."  Ma'nabus  teased,  and  still  the  old 
lady  remained  obdurate.  At  last,  Ma'nabus  cried,  "  I  kuoic  I  can  get  it  so 
I  'm  going  any  way.  You  get  some  kindlings  ready  for  it  so  we  won't  lose 
it  when  I  bring  it  home." 

Thus  cajoled  by  her  grandson,  the  old  woman  was  constrained  to  permit 
him  to  depart.  As  he  left  the  lodge  she  hobbled  to  the  door  and  watched 
him  disappear.  As  he  crossed  the  threshold  she  was  astonished  to  see  him 
become  a  tiny  rabbit,  hopping,  skipping,  hopping,  until  he  passed  out  of 
her  vision.  In  this  disguise  Ma'nabus  pursued  his  way  until  he  was  tired, 
then  he  changed  himself  into  a  fox  and  ran  on,  transforming  himself  from 
one  shape  to  another  at  will  whenever  he  felt  fatigued.  At  length,  he 
arrived  at  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  On  the  beach  stood  a  forlorn  wig- 
wam. "I  wonder  who  lives  there?"  said  Ma'nabus  to  himself,  "I  guess 
I'll  go  over  and  see."  He  trotted  to  the  door  and  lifted  up  the  mat  and 
peeped  in.  There  sat  a  decrepit  old  woman,  as  miserable  in  appearance 
as  her  lodge. 

"  Hdni  noko !  How  goes  it,  grandma  I "  he  called  cheerily,  coming  in  and 
seating  himself.  The  old  beldam  looked  up  at  her  visitor.  "Yes,  here 
I  am,  grandchild,"  she  said,  "who  are  you,  and  where  did  you  come  from." 
"There  really  isn't  any  use  telling  you,  grandma,"  replied  Ma'nabus,  "you 
wouldn't  know  any  better  if  I  did.     I'm  looking  for  fire,  and  I  dropped 
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in  to  ask  if  you  had  any."  "No  indeed,  I  haven't,"  said  she,  "and  what 
is  more  there  is  none  on  this  island,  except  across  the  lake  there,  where 
one  old  man  has  it  all  to  himself."  "Oh,  that  must  be  my  grandpa!" 
exclaimed  Ma'nabus,  "he'll  give  me  some,  and  when  he  does,  I'll  let  you 
have  it  too.     Now  show  me  the  way  and  I'll  be  oif  on  my  travels." 

The  old  woman  shuffled  to  the  door  and  pointed  out  the  direction  in 
which  the  fire  keeper  lived.  "Over  there?"  asked  Ma'nabus  staring. 
"Yes  grandson,  right  there,"  replied  the  wrinkled  old  grandmother. 
"N'hau!  all  right,"  ejaculated  Ma'nabus  well  pleased,  "now  you  may  go 
back,  for  I'm  going  to  start." 

Then  the  little  fellow  commanded  a  fair  wind  to  spring  up,  and  changing 
himself  to  thistledown,  he  was  wafted  away  and  away  until  presently  he 
settled  on  the  opposite  beach,  close  by  the  old  man's  water  hole  where  he 
once  more  became  a  baby  rabbit.  This  time  he  made  himself  look  wet  and 
draggled  and  miserable,  and  sat  down  to  await  further  events. 

It  seems  that  the  old  fire  keeper's  lodge  was  a  long  house,  covered  with 
mats.  It  was  divided  in  two  by  a  partition,  on  one  side  of  which  dwelt  the 
old  man,  and  on  the  other  his  two  pretty  daughters,  who,  just  at  the  particu- 
lar moment  when  Ma'nabus  settled  himself  to  wait,  down  at  the  spring, 
were  idling  on  the  lounge  that  ran  along  the  walls.  "You  had  better  go 
and  get  some  fresh  water,"  said  the  older  sister  to  the  younger. 

"All  right,  I  will,"  replied  the  girl,  so  off  she  went  with  the  kettle. 
When  the  maiden  arrived  at  the  spring,  Ma'nabus  jumped  out  almost  under 
her  feet  and  startled  her,  but  when  she  saw  that  it  was  only  a  baby  bunny, 
she  began  to  laugh.  "Oh,  what  a  cunning  little  fellow!"  she  cried,  and, 
dropping  her  bucket,  she  attempted  to  catch  him.  But  Ma'nabus  hopped 
again,  and  leaped  and  dodged  until  at  last  she  secured  him.  She  held  the 
little  chap  in  her  two  hands  and  petted  him  and  laughed.  "I'll  take  him 
home,"  she  concluded,  and  tucked  the  wee  mite  into  her  bosom  while  she 
dipped  up  some  water  and  scurried  back  to  the  lodge.  "Oh  sister!  Take 
this  pail!  Hurry  up,  take  it!"  she  called,  gripping  her  waist  to  keep  the 
struggling  Ma'nabus  from  escaping. 

Her  sister  snatched  the  bucket  and  hastily  put  it  away,  while  the  younger 
girl  burst  in  excitedly.  "Look  here,  I've  caught  a  little  rabbit  down  at 
the  spring!"  she  exclaimed,  "I've  got  him  here,  he's  just  shivering  with  the 
cold,  poor  little  thing.     I  can  feel  him  shake. 

"Oh  let  me  see  him!"  cried  the  older  girl  and  so  Ma'nabus  was  brought 
out  for  her  inspection.  They  put  him  down  on  the  floor  where  he  sat,  all 
frightened  and  trembling,  making  such  a  comical  picture  that  both  girls 
began  to  giggle.  "Let's  take  him  over  by  the  fire  and  warm  him  up," 
suggested  the  elder  and  they  both  burst  out  laughing.     On  the  other  side 
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of  the  partition  the  old  man  was  disturbed  in  his  meditations.  "What  are 
you  girls  doing?"  he  demanded  crossly.  "I've  told  you  time  and  again  to 
keep  quiet." 

Thus  admonished,  the  two  girls  lowered  their  voices,  and  carried 
Mii'nabus  over  to  the  fire.  Their  little  captive  soon  thawed  out,  but  when 
they  wanted  to  handle  him  again  he  always  managed  to  avoid  them  by 
hopping  just  out  of  reach.  "Now's  the  time,"  thought  he,  "may  the  door 
blow  open  just  a  little,  and  the  fire  blaze  up  brightly."  Sure  enough  the 
door  mat  swung  back  a  trifle,  all  unobserved,  and  the  fire  began  to  snap  and 
blaze. 

"Taoo!"  one  little  spark  flew  up  and  fell  right  on  Ma'nabus'  back. 
The  rabbit  jumped  as  though  burnt  and  then,  like  a  flash,  shot  through  the 
opening  in  the  door.  The  girls  thought  it  was  because  he  was  burnt  that 
he  ran,  and  with  a  squeal  of  merriment  they  dashed  after  him.  Both  of 
them  arrived  at  the  door  at  once,  but  in  their  haste  they  jammed  there,  and 
so  amused  were  they  at  their  mutual  predicament  that  they  shouted  with 
laughter  and  never  thought  to  look  in  which  direction  their  pet  had  gone. 
When  they  got  loose  they  hurried  to  catch  Ma'nabus.  "  This  is  the  way  he 
went!"  said  one.  "No,  he  went  this  way!"  averred  the  other.  As  they 
quarrelled  the  old  man  heard  them.  "What  is  the  matter,  are  you  two 
fighting?"  he  inquired.  "No,  it's  only  our  little  rabbit,  he  got  away." 
"There  now!"  growled  their  father,  he's  stolen  our  fire.  I  heard  it  crack 
and  he  took  the  spark.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  when  he  first  came  in?" 
Then  the  girls  told  him  all  about  their  little  pet,  and  how  they  got  it  and  he 
scolded  them  dreadfully. 

"It  was  always  said  that  Ma'nabus  would  sometime  appear  and  get 
fire  for  the  other  side  of  this  island,  I  guess  that  must  have  been  he;  he  is 
the  only  one  who  could  get  it,  so  the  old  saying  has  come  true  at  last," 
said  the  old  man. 

Ma'nabus  escaped  with  the  spark.  When  the  fugitive  arrived  at  the 
beach  he  said,  "May  I  be  a  thistledown,  and  may  a  fair  wind  arise  and 
carry  me  across."  As  he  desired,  so  it  fell  about,  and  in  no  time  at  all 
Ma'nabus  was  before  the  door  of  the  old  lady  who  had  pointed  out  the 
direction  for  him.  The  moment  he  touched  the  ground  he  became  a  rabbit 
again  and  ran  straight  to  the  wigwam  door.  "He'noko!"he  cried,  "my 
grandfather  gave  it  to  me !  I ' ve  got  fire !  I  'm  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  my  own 
old  grandma,  but  I'll  come  back  again  by  and  by  and  bring  you  some." 

Then  Ma'nabus  hurried  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him  until  he  got 
home.  "Henoko!  Have  you  got  the  kindlings  ready?  I  told  you  my 
grandfather  would  give  me  fire!  WTiere  are  they?"  His  grandmother  was 
surprised  and  glad  to  see  him  back  again,  and  successful.     "  Here  they  are. 
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grandson!"  she  said,  "where  shall  we  put  the  fire?"  "Right  in  the  center 
of  the  lodge  is  the  place  to  keep  it,  and  there  it  shall  always  be  kept  hereafter," 
said  Ma'nabus,  and  so  it  was  agreed. 

Then  Ma'nabus  backed  up  to  the  kindlings  and  ignited  them  with  his 
precious  spark.  "Brush  the  fire  off,  grandma!"  he  said.  Soon  the  fire 
began  to  blaze.  "There,"  said  he,  "That  is  what  I  have  always  wanted! 
Now  we  shall  have  fire  to  warm  us  all  the  time.  It  shall  make  us  comforta- 
ble and  we  shall  never  be  lonely  when  we  have  fire,  our  visitor,  for  company. 
Before  we  had  it  we  were  poor  and  lonesome,  but  I  knew  what  we  needed, 
and  that's  why  I  went  and  got  it."  "Well,  well,  well,"  said  the  old  lady, 
"  why  I  told  you  not  to  go  because  you  couldn't  get  it,  but  now  it  seems  you 
have  succeeded  after  all."  "Oh  I  knew  grandpa  would  give  it  to  me" 
said  Ma'nabus,  boastfully,  "  so  I  just  went  and  asked  him  for  it,  and  he  did !" 

So  they  sat  and  watched  the  fire,  until  they  were  tired.  Then  Ma'nabus 
got  up.  "  Now  grandma,  I  'm  going  to  take  some  of  this  over  to  my  other 
grandma,  I  promised  her  I  would  when  I  passed  by,"  said  he.  "That  is 
right,  my  grandson,  it  is  good  of  you  to  bring  comfort  to  the  old  lady." 
Ma'nabus  went  over  to  the  other  lodge,  "Grandma,  I'm  here  with  that 
fire  I  promised  you." 

"  Thank  you,  my  grandson,  thank  you,  I  thought  that  you  would  never 
get  it."  "  Oh  yes,  I  got  it  just  as  I  said  I  would,  you  see  my  grandpa  gave 
it  to  me.  May  it  burn  here  for  you  forever,  may  you  never  have  to  gather 
firewood.  But  when  you  move,  command  it  to  go  out  and  it  will  obey  you, 
only  to  revive  at  your  next  camp  ground." 

That  was  the  way  they  had  fire  in  those  early  days.  They  did  not  have 
to  build  it,  and  put  it  out  as  we  have  to  do  today.  And  this  is  the  end  of 
that  adventure. 

(b) 

Once  while  Ma'nabus  was  living  with  his  grandmother  (of  course  he  w  as 
a  god),  he  asked  his  grandmother  why  there  was  no  fire.  "Oh,  when  you 
were  born  the  fire  went  out."  "Well,  where  is  the  fire  kept  now?"  "Oh, 
it's  kept  across  the  ocean  by  Manupao,  a  giant,  who  has  charge  of  it  there." 
Then  Ma'nabus  said:  "Oh,  I'll  go  after  it,  and  my  grandmother  will  give 
it  to  me." 

So  Ma'nabus  went  out  and  found  an  oak  gall  and  made  a  tiny  hole  in 
it  and  hollowed  it  out.  Then  he  spoke  to  the  ocean,  "You  water  be  calm 
and  freeze  over."  Then  he  crawled  into  the  little  oak  gall,  and  said:  "I 
shall  arrive  at  my  grandfather's  shore."  He  called  for  the  wind  to  assist 
him  and  he  was  rolled  over  the  ice  with  very  little  noise,  only  an  occasional 
tick.     Finally,  the  gall  stopped,  and  when  it  ceased  to  roll,  Ma'nabus 
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thought,  "  I  must  be  there."  So  he  peeped  out  and  sure  enough,  there  he 
was.  When  he  was  nearly  to  the  shore  he  saw  the  water  hole,  and  thought 
someone  must  come;  so  he  became  a  tiny  bunny  shivering  with  cold.  (A 
girl  finds  him  and  tries  to  catch  him.  There  were  two  sisters  and  they  lived 
on  one  side  of  a  partition.  He  steals  a  spark  and  pops  back  into  the  gall 
and  starts  off.) 

3.    Origin  of  Tobacco.^ 

Ma'nabus,  knowing  why  he  was  placed  on  this  island,  was  jealous  for 
the  welfare  of  his  people,  his  uncles  and  aunts.  He  wandered  all  over  the 
earth  following  along  the  coast  on  the  edge  of  the  ocean  waters  to  see  if  any 
demons  or  large  reptiles  had  crept  upon  the  banks  and  if  there  were  any  he 
drove  them  back  into  the  deep  or  out  into  the  center. 

On  one  of  his  journeys  in  the  fall  of  the  year  at  that  time  which  is  called 
Indian  summer  and  when  the  weather  was  beautiful,  he  smelled  sweet  smoke. 
The  fumes  filled  the  air  so  much  that  it  attracted  him.  He  went  home  and 
told  his  grandmother  that  he  had  smelled  smoke  that  was  sweet  to  him  and 
asked  her  what  it  was.  His  grandmother  said  to  him,  "Rabbit  you  are 
always  asking  what  for  and  why,  you  are  so  inquisitive.  What  you  smelled 
is  tobacco.  You  must  know  that  among  the  gods  in  the  ground  there  is  one 
that  owns  and  keeps  it  that  he  may  give  sacrifices  once  a  year  in  the  fall, 
to  all  the  underneath  gods,  who  at  that  time  come  to  him  and  smoke.  That 
is  what  you  smelled."  "It  smells  sweet,  grandmother,"  said  Ma'nabus, 
"  I  will  make  a  pipe  and  then  I  will  go  over  and  see  him  and  get  one  pipeful 
of  tobacco  and  if  he  will  not  give  it  to  me,  I  will  steal  it  from  him."  "  Yonder 
at  that  blue-coVered  mountain,  on  the  Wiskons  ^  River,  is  where  he  lives," 
said  the  grandmother.  "You  may  go  there,  but  you  won't  get  any  from 
him,  for  he  won't  let  you  have  any." 

Then  Ma'nabus  left  and  went  to  the  great  hill.  He  searched  all  around 
it,  until  he  found  an  entrance  hole.  He  went  in  until  he  reached  the  inside 
of  the  mountain  and  there  found  an  old,  old,  god-man,  sleeping.  He  stood 
beside  him,  but  the  old  man  did  not  awake,  for  he  was  sleeping  until  the 
time  of  his  next  sacrifice,  a  year  later.  When  he  did  wake  and  saw  the 
little  rabbit  he  asked  him  what  he  wanted.  "  Well,  my  grandfather,  I  came 
over  to  you.     Here's  my  new  pipe  and  I  ask  you  to  fill  it  with  your  sweet 

'  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  older  Menomini  deny  that  they  possessed  tobacco  before 
the  advent  of  the  whites,  nevertheless  the  following  myth  concerning  its  capture  by  Ma'n&bus 
occurs.  The  probability  is  that  the  tobacco  given  by  Ma'nabus  to  manltind  is  rnaily  Itinnic- 
kinik.  The  use  of  this  substitute  for  tobacco  dates  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  Menomini 
tradition  and  It  Is  still  preferred  to  tobacco  of  Eiwopean  provenience  in  some  ceremonies. 

-  Wisconsin.  Wiskons.  Little  Mu.skrat  House.     Ojibway  and  Potawatomi. 
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tobacco,  for  I  smelled  it  some  time  ago."  Then  the  old  grandfather  god  said, 
"  Why,  its  impossible  to  give  you  tobacco,  for  a  greater  god  has  left  it  in  my 
care  to  give  to  the  other  gods  underneath  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  The  fall 
season  is  past,  so  I  cannot  give  you  any,  but  if  you  come  next  spring,  I  will 
give  you  a  smoke."  Then  Ma'nabus  looked  all  around  him  and  the  place 
appeared  like  a  great  wigwam.  There  were  bags  and  bags  full  of  tobacco 
stacked  up  in  piles,  one  over  the  other,  and  right  next  to  him  lay  a  sack  with 
a  little  hole  in  it.  As  he  saw  this  he  took  a  pinch  of  it  in  his  hand  to  look  at 
it.  It  tempted  him  and  he  snatched  up  the  whole  bagful  and  put  it  under 
his  arm  and  stood  up,  while  the  old  man  god  said,  "  What  are  you  doing,  put 
that  bag  down,  don't  steal  it!" 

Then  the  little  rabbit  saw  the  old  man  god  standing  in  the  doorway  to 
head  him  off.  He  could  not  run  through  the  door  and  thought,  "Mate 
Hawatiik  gave  me  power  to  do  things  on  this  earth."  So  he  jumped  through 
the  smoke  hole  at  the  top  of  the  wigwam  and  rested  there  a  moment  with  his 
sweet  tobacco.  As  he  looked  he  saw  all  the  high  mountains  all  over  the 
world  and  he  chose  the  highest  of  them  all  and  he  leaped  from  the  roof  of 
the  wigwam  to  the  peak  of  the  mountain.  He  looked  back  and  saw  the  old 
god  man  flying  after  him  and  he  leaped  from  mountain  to  mountain  all  day 
long  with  his  tobacco  under  his  arm.  The  old  god  man  pursued  him  and 
in  the  evening  he  became  tired  and  Ma'nabus  thought  in  his  heart  he  would 
get  rid  of  him.  As  he  fled  he  looked  toward  the  east  and  there  he  saw  a 
jagged  rock,  square  on  one  side,  which  stood  high  up  from  the  deep  waters 
along  the  coast  of  the  great  ocean.  Then  the  little  rabbit  decided  to  kill 
the  tobacco  god.  So  he  leaped  on  this  rock,  and  stood  still  there  until  the 
old  god  man  came  up  to  him  and  as  he  approached,  Ma'nabus  jumped  to 
one  side  and  the  god  man  slipped  from  the  top  ledge  and  fell  headlong  down 
to  the  bottom  and  lay  there  unconscious.  After  a  while  he  came  to  life 
again,  but  crippled  and  spent,  he  clung  to  the  side  of  the  rock.  It  was  ragged 
and  he  climbed  up  halfway.  Then  Ma'nabus  had  pity  on  him  and  helped 
him  to  the  top  of  the  rock  and  said,  "I  pity  you  my  grandfather.  I  did 
enough  to  you  when  I  crippled  you,  although  you  were  very  stingy  with  this 
tobacco  and  now  with  the  power  Mate  Hawatuk  has  given  me,  I  will  take 
all  your  tobacco  and  your  seed  away  from  you  and  you  shall  never  have  it 
again  for  I  am  going  to  give  it  to  my  uncles  and  aunts  for  their  use  in  the 
future  and  I  am  going  to  change  you  into  an  evil  shape.  You  will  be  a 
grasshopper."  It  was  so.  The  grandfather  god  is  abroad  on  the  surface 
of  this  earth  and  when  anyone  picks  him  up  in  his  hands,  the  grasshopper 
will  show  him  the  juice  of  the  tobacco. 
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4.    Bear  Paramour. 

Wherever  Ma'nabus'  grandmother  went,  there  her  grandson  followed  her, 
and  they  lived  together  very  happily.  Once  Ma'nabus,  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  came  to  Green  Bay  ^  near  the  mouth  of  Fox  River.  The  place  so 
pleased  Ma'nabus  that  he  went  home  and  got  his  grandmother  and  brought 
her  back  there.  After  a  while  though,  Ma'nabus  became  restless  and 
started  off  on  his  rambles  again,  roaming  all  over  the  world.  This  time  he 
followed  up  the  Fox  River  as  far  as  Winnebago  Lake.^  In  the  middle  of  the 
lake  an  island  attracted  his  attention,  so  over  he  went  to  see  what  he  could 
find.  On  the  island  he  found  a  great  many  extraordinarily  large  beavers. 
Wlien  Ma'nabus  saw  them  he  was  surprised.  "I'll  try  to  kill  some  of 
them ! "  he  thought.  But  when  he  tried  to  draw  near  them  they  recognized 
him  at  once  and  away  they  fled,  ^t  of  the  lake  and  down  the  river,  with 
Ma'nabus  in  hot  pursuit  as  fast  as  he  could  run.  But  the  beavers  out- 
distanced him  and  fled  away  into  Lake  Michigan  where  he  lost  sight  of 
them.  When  Ma'nabus  arrived  he  said,  "He,  they've  gotten  away  from 
me  now."  So  he  went  home.  When  he  arrived  at  his  lodge  he  said  to  his 
grandmother,  "I'm  going  out  to  hunt  beaver.  I  was  pursuing  some  but 
they  got  away  from  me.     This  time  I'll  pursue  them  until  I  catch  them." 

Ma'nabus  did  not  know  where  they  could  have  gone,  but  nothing 
daunted,  he  set  out  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Michigan  and  followed  along 
the  coast  as  far  a^  Sturgeon  Bay,  where  there  was  an  island.  The  beavers 
were  not  there,  so  Ma'nabus  circled  back  and  tried  the  other  side.  He 
looked  everywhere  in  the  water  as  he  journeyed  along,  and  yet  he  did  not 
see  them.  When  at  length  he  arrived  at  "  Death's  Door"  he  decided  that 
they  had  not  passed  as  yet. 

"I  must  have  missed  them,"  he  thought,  "I  wonder  how  I  can  get  at 
them?  I  guess  I  '11  have  to  make  a  dam  here,  it's  the  only  way  I  can  think 
of."  When  Ma'nabus  had  completed  the  dam  he  went  and  got  his  grand- 
mother to  come  and  help  him.  "We'll  go  down  there  and  live  at  the 
narrows  and  wait  for  the  beaver,"  he  said,  "the  only  way  that  they  can  get 
by  is  by  crawling  over  the  dam,  and  then  we  can  easily  catch  them."  So 
they  moved  their  lodge  and  pitched  it  at  a  point  of  vantage. 

"  Now,  you  watch  over  there  and  see  that  they  don't  pass,"  he  instructed 
his  grandmother.  In  the  meantime  the  powers  below  heard  and  saw  what 
Ma'nabus  was  planning.     "That  will  never  do,"  they  said  to  one  another, 

»  Putclkito,  "stream  flowing  into  the  bay." 

*  Formerly  called  Winibl'go  Nipe'sa,  WinnebaKO  Lake,  but  now  Wanlkonia  In  Meno- 
mini. 
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"  Those  beavers  are  our  servants  and  we  must  prevent  Ma'nabus  from  taking 
them."  "How  can  we  prevent  it?"  asked  the  undergroimd  bear.  "We 
will  send  some  of  the  other  lesser  gods  to  scare  him,  let  some  of  the  ferocious 
underneath  panthers  creep  up  and  roar  so  he  can  hear  them." 

That  evening  the  old  woman  went  out  of  doors  and  heard  the  beasts 
snarling.  She  ran  in  and  roused  Ma'nabus  who  lay  at  rest.  "My,  but  I 
heard  strange  noises  down  there  where  you  have  planned  your  dam." 
"Why  how  can  that  be?"  queried  her  grandson.  "Well  I  don't  know, 
.nevertheless  it's  true,"  answered  the  old  woman.  "  Then  I  '11  have  to  go  and 
see,"  replied  Ma'nabus,  jumping  up  and  nmning  out.  As  soon  as  he  stepped 
out  of  the  lodge  he  heard  the  hideous  wailing  of  the  panthers.  "  Eh," 
he  exclaimed,  "  the  underneath  gods  know  my  plan  and  are  angry.  They 
have  sent  these  animals  to  stop  me  before  I  close  the  gap  for  good.  It  must 
be  that  these  animals  are  their  servants."  Then  Ma'nabus  turned  to  his 
grandmother  saying,  "Let  us  move  away."  "All  right,  my  grandson," 
said  the  old  lady,  nothing  loathe.  So  they  packed  up  their  belongings'  and 
fled  inland. 

"Let  me  carry  your  pack,  grandma,"  said  Ma'nabus,  "I'll  take  it,  and 
then  you  can  get  on  my  back  on  top  of  it,  for  we've  got  to  run  fast,  it's  not 
at  all  safe  for  us  here."  So  Ma'nabus  took  up  the  pack  and  his  old  grand- 
mother and  off  they  went.  Presently  Ma'nabus  began  to  limp,  for  some- 
thing had  worked  into  one  of  his  moccasins.  "He!  something  troubles 
my  foot,"  he  complained.  "  Tapinap'i,"  ^  she  said.  Ma'nabus  stooped  and 
fumbled  in  his  shoe,  "  Here  grandma,  what  is  it? "  "  Oh  yokahine  piukamin 
kehaweo."  2  Ma'nabus  threw  it  away.  "Oh  yes,  that's  so,"  he  said  and 
they  went  on. 

Ma'nabus  ran  along  easily,  despite  the  heavy  double  load  he  bore. 
Pretty  soon  something  began  to  bother  his  feet  again.  "Tapinap'i,"  said 
his  grandmother.  Ma'nabus  removed  the  article  and  handed  it  to  her  and 
when  she  saw  it  she  was  surprised,  "Oh,  this  is  a  scrub  oak  acorn.  This  is 
one  of  the  fin,est  foods  that  your  aunts  and  uncles  will  have." 

When  night  drew  near  the  old  woman  said,  "  Land  me  on  yonder  stump 
and  we  will  gather  some  of  these  acorns  to  store  away."  Ma'nabus  promptly 
dumped  her  on  what  he  thought  was  a  stump.  So  hard  did  he  throw  her 
down  that  the  old  woman  fell  in  a  swoon  and  lay  there,  but  careless  Ma'na- 
bus paid  no  attention  whatever,  he  set  right  to  work  picking  acorns,  and, 
since  he  had  no  dish  he  ran  back  arid  forth  dumping  them  in  a  little  hollow 
in  the  ground.     From  time  to  time,  as  he  worked,  he  wondered  why  his 


'  Fetch  one  to  me,  in  archaic  Menomini,  the  modern  form  Is  "Tapinap'i to."" 
«  ' '  Oh,  that  is  what  your  uncles  and  aunts  shall  call  a  cranberry." 
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grandmother  did  not  join  him.  After  a  while,  the  old  lady  came  to,  very 
much  vexed  and  astonished.  She  had  not  really  meant  what  she  said  about 
being  landed  on  a  stump,  or  even  to  stop  at  all.  Her  words  were  only 
spoken  in  jest,  but  Ma'nabus,  the  colossal  blunderer,  had  taken  them  in 
earnest,  and  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  had  nearly  killed  her. 
"An'amekut  Ma'nabus!  Doggone  that  fellow  I  What  a  chump  he  is," 
she  stormed,  "when  anyone  tells  him  to  do  anything  he  has  to  go  to  ex- 
tremes." She  gathered  herself  up  and  saw  Ma'nabus  picking  acorns, 
"  Why  do  you  always  go  so  far  in  everything? "  she  demanded,  "  I  was  only 
joking  with  you."  "W'ell  see  how  much  I  have  gathered  alone  while  you 
have  been  snoozing  there,"  answered  Ma'nabus.  "Snoozing?  What  did 
you  expect  when  you  threw  me  down  so  hard  that  I  was  stunned?"  raged 
the  old  lady,  "it's  all  your  fault."  "Well  get  busy  then,  commence  to  do 
your  share,"  growled  Ma'nabus,  and  she  fell  to  work.  Presently  Ma'nabus 
suggested  that  it  was  time  to  set  up  their  wig\\am,  as  it  was  becoming 
twilight.  "Who  could  build  a  wigwam  at  this  late  hour?"  queried  the  old 
woman.  "W'ell,  anj'way  we  might  have  a  fire,"  replied  Ma'nabus.  "Oh 
all  right  then,  that  will  be  enough,"  answered  the  old  lady.  "  Let's  get  ready 
then,"  said  Ma'nabus,  and  he  lugged  dead  branches  in  and  piled  them  up. 
"Here's  our  fire  grandma,  you  take  one  side  and  I'll  take  the  other,  we'll 
build  our  wigwam  tomorrow." 

When  morning  arrived  Ma'nabus  roused  his  grandmouther,  "  W  hat  shall 
we  do?"  he  asked,  "shall  we  go  on  picking  acorns  or  shall  we  make  our 
lodge?"  "Let's  build  our  wigwam  right  away,"  said  the  old  woman. 
When  it  was  all  done  Ma'nabus  remarked,  "This  will  be  our  home  while  we 
live  here." 

Next  day  Ma'nabus  said,  "Now  we'll  pick  acorns  again."  There  were 
many  of  them  strewn  over  the  ground.  "Don't  let's  pick  together,"  sug- 
gested Ma'nabus,  "I'll  go  and  see  if  I  can't  find  a  place  where  acorns  are 
thicker,  you  keep  on  working  here  until  I  come  back,  for  I  'm  going  off  on 
my  travels."  All  day  long  Ma'nabus  walked.  He  was  so  far  away  that 
he  was  obliged  to  sleep  out  that  night  for  he  could  not  get  home.  The  old 
woman  worked  till  night,  and  just  before  she  retired,  along  came  a  big  bear, 
who  had  wandered  over  that  way  in  search  of  meat.  He  followed  grandma 
into  her  wigwam  and  talked  to  her.  At  last  he  asked  her  to  let  him  sleep 
with  her.  She  was  so  frightened  that  she  consented,  so  they  couched  to- 
gether that  night. 

The  next  day  Ma'nabus  returned  and  found  his  grandmother  at  work. 
"Ha'ni,  Noko?"' he  asked. 

I  "  How  goes  it,  grandma?  " 
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"Oh  all  right,  everything  was  good  during  your  absence."  But  despite 
her  reassurances,  Ma'nabus  suspected  that  something  was  wrong,  through 
his  power  he  knew  all  that  had  occurred  and  he  was  surprised.  Next 
morning,  when  he  got  up,  Ma'nabus  said,  "  I  am  going  out  again,  I  enjoy 
walking  so  much.  You  stay  here  and  pick  acorns  once  more."  The  old 
woman  was  secretly  pleased  and  as  soon  as  she  thought  he  was  gone  she 
ran  to  the  place  where  he  kept  his  sacred  bundle  given  him  by  the  under- 
neath gods.  In  this  bundle  was  some  onamun  or  sacred  red  paint  to  put 
on  the  cheeks  when  the  owner  desired  to  see  a  bear.  She  took  down  the 
sacred  bundle  from  where  it  hung  over  the  head  of  his  bed  and  opened  it 
and  took  out  some  of  the  paint.  Then  she  combed  her  hair  and  painted  her 
cheeks  in  preparation  for  her  expected  lover.  When  she  was  finished  she 
drew  some  water  and  putting  some  in  a  wooden  dish  she  gazed  in  it  in  lieu 
of  a  mirror.  "Hau,  inika!  Oh,  that's  fine!"  she  cried  conceitedly.  Then 
she  boiled  some  acorns  with  lye  to  burst  their  coats,  and  when  she  had 
hulled  them  she  put  them  in  a  wooden  bowl.  Just  then  the  bear  came  in 
and  sat  down.  "  Here,  eat,  that's  what  I  suppose  you  came  for,"  she  cried, 
offering  him  the  food.  Old  Bear  put  his  muzzle  down  into  the  bowl  and 
gobbled  them  up.  "There  that's  good,  thanks!"  he  exclaimed.  When 
he  was  finished  the  old  woman  took  up  the  dish. 

All  this  time  Ma'nabus  knew  everything  that  was  done  and  said.  He 
saw  it  as  he  traveled  and  started  back  home.  At  last  he  arrived,  and  peep- 
ing in  he  saw  his  grandma  lying  with  the  bear.  He  watched  them  for  a 
time,  and  then  he  went  softly  away  for  a  little  distance  and  sat  down  to 
wait.  He  wished  that  the  bear  would  come  out  and  pretty  soon  the  brute 
left.  Ma'nabus  saw  him.  In  the  meantime  the  old  lady  hurried  to  wash 
her  face  and  tousle  her  hair.  Ma'nabus  came  in.  "  How  goes  it  grandma?  " 
he  inquired.  "Oh,  I'm  well  and  happy.  I'm  at  leisure  just  now,  but  I've 
been  guarding  the  shanty  for  you." 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark  they  went  to  bed,  and  Ma'nabus  lay  awake  a 
long  time  thinking  over  the  events  of  the  last  two  days  and  wondering  what 
to  do.  It  occurred  to  him,  though  he  had  not  noticed  it  before,  that  his 
grandmother  must  have  found  and  opened  his  sacred  bundle.  When  he  was 
satisfied  that  this  had  happened,  he  was  very  angry.  In  the  morning  they 
had  acorns  for  breakfast,  and  when  the  meal  was  over,  Ma'nabus  said, 
"I  guess  I'll  go  out  again."  "All  right,  go  then,  grandson,"  said  the  old 
lady.  Ma'nabus  took  his  bow  and  arrows  and  prepared  them  for  use.  He 
trailed  his  grandfather,  the  bear,  and  sure  enough,  he  came  at  last  to  the 
animal's  den,  a  hole  in  the  ground.  "Grandpa,  come  out!"  he  called,  and 
the  old  fellow  peered  forth.  Ma'nabus  waited  until  he  peeked  a  little 
farther.  Finally  half  of  his  body  was  exposed,  and  Ma'nabus  fired  at  him 
twice  in  succession.     The  bear  staggered  out,  walked  a  little  way,  and  fell. 
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"  I  must  go  now  to  get  my  grandma,"  said  Ma'nabus  to  himself,  so  he 
hurried  home.  "Well  grandma,"  he  said  when  he  arrived,  "I've  killed  a 
bear."  "Where?"  "Out  here!  We'll  eat  him  for  a  change.  I'm  tired 
of  acorns."  "  All  right,"  said  the  old  woman.  So  they  started  out  together 
and  soon  arrived  at  the  spot. 

They  skinned  the  bear  together,  and  packed  the  flesh  and  skin  ready  to 
carry.  "What  part  do  you  want  to  carry  grandma?"  queried  Ma'nabus. 
The  old  woman  did  not  answer.  "  You'd  better  take  the  head."  "Yaw!" 
exclaimed  the  old  woman  in  surprise,  "Why  that  head  will  surely  bite  me!" 
"What  will  you  carry  then?  Better  take  the  forequarters  and  the  paws." 
"  Yaw,  grandson !  Won't  he  scratch  me  if  I  do  that?  "  "  Well  what  do  you 
want  to  carry?"  growled  Ma'nabus  impatiently,  as  he  shouldered  his  pack, 
"better  take  his  hind  quarters."  "Well  yes,  that's  all  right,"  said  his 
grandmother,  "Here  they  are,  take  them,"  cried  Ma'nabus  starting  ofT 
with  his  burden. 

The  old  lady  made  up  her  load  and  Ma'nabus  got  home  first,  unloaded, 
took  off  his  strap,  and  started  back  for  another  trip.  "I  wonder  why 
grandma  doesn't  come?"  he  thought,  "I  don't  seem  to  meet  her."  When 
at  last  he  arrived  he  found  the  old  lady  still  there  fondling  the  bear's  hind 
quarters.  Ma'nabus  ran  up  to  her  angrily,  "W'hat  are  you  doing?"  he 
roared,  "don't  you  know  we  are  going  to  eat  this,  you  nasty  old  woman?" 
He  fell  upon  the  old  woman  in  his  wrath  and  beat  her  until  she  fell  dead. 
Then  Ma'nabus  looked  at  her  in  horror.  "Now  I've  killed  her!  What 
shall  I  do?     I  have  n't  any  grandmother  any  more." 

He  picked  the  old  woman  up  in  his  arms,  "  What  shall  I  do  with  her?  '* 
he  muttered.  He  laid  the  body  down  again  and  stared  around.  His  eyes 
fell  upon  the  crescent  moon  in  the  heavens.  "  I  guess  I  '11  throw  my  grand- 
ma up  there  where  she  can  stay  as  long  as  the  world  shall  last,  and  when  my 
uncles  and  aunts  see  her  they  shall  exclaim, '  There 's  Ma'nabus'  grandma!' " 
And  there  she  is  to  this  day,  just  as  Ma'nabus  commanded. 


5.    W'OLF  Brother. 

Poor  Ma'nabus  was  alone.  He  felt  restless  in  the  lodge  all  by  himself, 
so  at  last  he  started  out  on  his  travels,  stopping  wherever  night  overtook 
him.  He  made  his  headquarters  at  Green  Bay,  and  from  there  he  roamed 
all  over  the  world.  One  winter  day  as  he  trudged  along,  he  came  to  the 
west  shore  of  a  lake.  As  he  looked  out  over  the  frozen  waters,  he  suddenly 
observed  a  pack  of  wolves  coming  down  to  the  brink  from  the  southeast. 
Ma'nabus  stood  still  and  watched  them.     The  pack  seemed  to  increase 
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in  number  as  they  trotted  out  on  the  ice  and  stood  looking  at  him.  Then 
Ma'nabus  was  seized  with  an  impulse  to  cross  over  on  the  ice  and  meet 
them.  As  he  approached  the  old  wolf  father,  the  leader  of  the  pack,  came 
up  from  the  rear. 

"Somebody  is  coming  to  us  from  over  there,"  called  the  young  wolves. 
The  old  man  halted  and  stared  steadfastly  at  Ma'nabus  for  a  moment. 
"Ooh,  yes!  that's  Ma'nabus."  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  wolf  knew  him, 
for  he  was  no  other  than  his  twin  brother,  Muh'wase. 

Ma'nabus  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  wolves  were  gathered,  and 
he  and  the  old  wolf  gazed  at  each  other.  "  Why,  is  that  really  you,  Ma'na- 
bus?" asked  the  old  wolf. 

"Yes,  indeed,  is  that  you  Muh'wase?" 

"Yes,  and  where  do  you  come  from,  my  brother?" 

"  Oh  from  down  below  at  Green  Bay.  I  am  poor  and  forlorn,  I  wander 
about  and  sleep  wherever  I  can,  my  little  brother." 

"  Is  that  so?  "  asked  the  wolf. 

"So  it  is,"  declared  Ma'nabus. 

"Well,  in  that  case,  why  don't  you  join  us?"  suggested  the  wolf,  and 
Ma'nabus  hung  his  head  and  thought  it  over.  At  last  he  straightened  up. 
"All  right,  I'll  go  with  you  for  a  while,  but  not  for  long,  my  little  brother." 

So  they  started  out,  the  young  wolves  in  the  lead,  and  the  two  brothers 
bringing  up  the  rear.  They  walked  and  walked  until  nearly  evening.  All 
at  once  the  leaders  stopped  and  said,  "  It  is  nearly  dark,  let  us  go  on  a 
hunt." 

"All  right,"  said  the  old  wolf,  "what  shall  we  have  for  supper?" 

"Oh,  it's  to  get  our  supper  that  we  are  going  out  now,"  replied  his  sons. 

"Oh  very  well,"  said  the  old  wolf,  "that's  good.  Go  and  hunt  and 
we  two  will  camp  here,  if  we  find  a  good  place  to  pitch  our  lodge." 

The  young  wolves  set  out  on  their  chase,  and  the  brothers  followed  along 
slowly.  At  last  they  found  a  spot  which  pleased  them,  for  there  was 
plenty  of  good  wood  near  by.  "I  like  it  right  here,"  said  the  old  wolf, 
"Let's  stop."  So  they  halted  and  began  to  prepare  their  camp.  A  few 
young  wolves  who  had  accompanied  them  went  to  work  and  made  the 
camp.  Presently,  they  called  out,  "Come  now,  its  all  ready,  we  have 
finished."  So  Ma'nabus  and  his  brother  went  in.  "When  they  got  in 
one  said  to  the  other,  "You  can  sit  near  the  door,  and  I'll  sit  on  the  other 
sid-^  of  the  fire."  A  httle  later  the  hunters  came  back  and  entering,  lined 
up  c  round  the  wall.  Then  the  old  man  wolf  went  out  and  soon  returned 
with  a  deer  that  they  had  killed,  on  his  back.  "Haul"  he  cried,  "and 
you  too,  Ma'nabus  you  had  better  fetch  one  in."  "X'haii!  all  right!" 
ejaculated.Mii'nabtisand  out  he  went  and  got  one. 
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They  skinned  and  butchered  the  deer,  and  Old  Wolf  finished  first.  Tlie 
meat  was  cut  in  chunks  and  the  old  fellow  took  his  share  and  gave  the  rest 
to  his  sons  telling  them  to  cook  it  or  eat  it  raw,  as  they  pleased.  Ma'nabus 
was  still  at  work,  and  the  wolf  called  out  to  him,  "when  you  are  finished, 
give  some  to  the  rest  of  our  sons.  Ma'nabus  did  as.  he  requested,  telling 
the  young  wolves  to  do  what  they  would  with  their  shares. 

After  they  had  eaten,  Old  Wolf  said,  "We'll  stay  here  tomorrow,  and 
the  day  after  we'll  start  out  again."  Sure  enough  they  himted  the  next 
day,  and  secured  more  deer,  and  then  again  on  the  morrow.  Ma'nabus 
had  one  of  the  young  wolves,  a  great  hunter,  as  his  servant,  for  the  old 
wolf  had  given  him  to  Ma'nHl)us,  and  when,  on  the  appointed  day,  the 
two  brothers  parted,  Ma'nabus  took  his  servant  with  him.  They  traveled 
three  days'  journey  from  where  they  were  staying,  and  camped.  While  they 
slept  the  underground  gods  saw  them  and  became  jealous  of  Ma'nabus 
because  he  was  faring  so  well.  They  straightway  began  to  plot  against 
him,  but  Ma'nabus  overheard  them  planning  in  his  sleep. 

In  the  morning  when  they  arose,  Ma'nabus  advised  the  wolf  not  to 
cross  ariy  stream  or  lake,  but  to  go  around,  because  he  feared  the  wrath 
of  the  powers  below.  Only  a  little  later,  when  Wolf  was  hunting  he  came 
to  a  place  where  a  lake  lay  in  his  path.  The  la'iie  was  narrow  in  the  middle 
and  big  at  the  ends,  and  Wolf  was  in  a  hurry,  so  he  tried  to  cross  the  ice  at 
the  narrows.  When  he  got  to  the  middle  the  ice  broke  and  he  was  dragged 
down  and  drowned. 

When  Wolf  did  not  return,  Ma'nabus  wondered  where  he  was;  and 
when  he  continued  to  stay  away  ISIii'nabus  began  to  suspect  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  so  he  started  out  to  look  for  him.  He  tracked  the  wolf 
until  he  came  to  the  place  where  he  was  drowned.  Then  he  knew  the 
worst  was  true,  and  he  went  away  in  sorrow.  At  last  he  lay  down  to 
rest.  As  he  slept  he  overheard  the  gods  talking  below.  "  I  guess  Ma'nal)us 
is  poor  again,"  they  cried,  and  they  rejoiced  at  his  discomfort.  "  I  '11  pull 
those  fellows  out,"  said  Ma'nabus  to  himself.  "  If  there  are  any  of  them 
close  at  hand,  beneath  the  surface,  I'll  tackle  them,"  he  thought  revenge- 
fully and  he  went  about  cr\ing  in  sorrow  and  rage. 


().    Deluge. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  beings  above  challenged  the  beings  below 
to  a  mighty  game  of  lacrosse.  The  l)eings  below  were  not  slow  to  accept 
the  gage  and  the  goals  were  chosen,  one  at  Detroit  and  the  other  at  C'hicago. 
Tiie  center  of  the  field  was  at  a  spot  called  Ke'sosasit  ("where  the  .smi  is 
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marked,"  [on  the  rocks]  near  Sturgeon  Bay  on  Lake  Michigan.  The 
above  beings  called  their  servants,  the  thunderers,  the  eagles,  the  geese,  the 
ducks,  the  pigeons,  and  all  the  fowls  of  the  air  to  play  for  them,  and  the 
great  white  underground  bear  called  upon  the  fishes,  the  snakes,  the  otters, 
the  deer,  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  to  take  the  part  of  the  powers  below. 

When  everything  was  arranged,  and  the  two  sides  were  preparing, 
Mii'nabus  happened  along  that  way.  As  he  strolled  by  he  heard  someone 
passing  at  a  distance  and  whooping  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Curious  to 
see  who  it  was,  Ma'nabus  hastened  over  to  the  spot  whence  the  noise 
emanated.  Here  he  found  a  funny  little  fellow,  like  a  tiny  Indian,  no 
other,  however,  than  Nakuti,  the  sun  fish.  "What  on  earth  is  the  matter 
with  you?"  queried  Ma'nabus.  "Why  haven't  you  heard?"  asked  Sunfish, 
astonished,  "  tomorrow  there  is  going  to  be  a  ball  game,  and  fishes  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field  will  take  the  part  of  the  powers  below  against  the 
thunderers  and  all  the  fowls,  who  are  championing  the  powers  above." 
"Oh  ho!"  said  Ma'nabus,  and  the  simple  Nakuti  departed,  whooping 
with  delight.  "Well,  well,"  thought  Ma'nabus,  "I  must  see  this  famous 
game,  even  if  I  was  not  invited." 

The  chiefs  of  the  underworld  left  their  homes  in  the  waters  and  climbed 
high  up  on  a  great  mountain  where  they  could  look  over  the  whole  field,  and 
having  chosen  this  spot  they  returned.  Ma'nabus  soon  found  their  tracks 
and  followed  them  to  the  place  of  vantage  which  they  had  selected.  He 
judged  by  its  appearance  that  they  had  decided  to  stay  there,  so  he  con- 
cluded that  he  would  not  be  far  away  when  the  game  commenced.  Early 
next  morning,  before  daybreak,  he  went  to  the  place,  and,  through  his  magic 
power  he  changed  himself  into  a  tall  pine  tree,  burnt  on  one  side.  At  dawn, 
he  heard  a  great  hubbub  and  whooping.  From  everywhere  he  heard  de- 
risive voices  calling  "Hau!  Hau!  Hau!"  and  "Hoo!  hoo!  hoo!"  to  urge  on 
the  enemy.  Then  appeared  the  deer,  the  mink,  the  otter,  and  all  the  land 
beings  and  the  fishes  in  human  form.  They  arrived  at  their  side  of  the 
field  and  took  their  places  and  all  became  silent  for  a  time.  Suddenly  the 
sky  grew  dark,  and  the  rush  of  many  wings  made  a  thunderous  rumbling, 
above  which  rose  whoops,  screams,  screeches,  cackling,  calling,  hooting, 
all  in  one  terrific  babel.  Then  the  thunderers  swooped  down,  and  the  golden 
eagles,  and  the  bald  eagles,  and  the  buzzards,  hawks,  owls,  pigeons,  geese, 
ducks,  and  all  manner  of  birds,  and  took  the  opposite  end  of  the  field.  Then 
silence  dropped  down  once  more,  and  the  sides  lined  up,  the  weakest  near 
the  goals,  the  strongest  in  the  center.  Someone  tossed  the  ball  high  in  the 
air  and  a  pell  mell  melee  followed,  with  deafening  howling  and  whoopings. 
Back  and  forth  surged  the  players,  now  one  side  gaining,  now  the  other. 
At  last  one  party  wrested  the  ball  through  the  other's  ranks  and  sped  it 
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toward  the  Chicago  goal.  Down  the  field  it  went,  and  Ma'nabus  strained 
his  eyes  to  follow  its  course.  It  was  nearly  at  the  goal,  the  keepers  were 
rushing  to  guard  it  and  in  the  midst  of  the  brandished  clubs,  legs,  arms,  and 
clouds  of  dust  something  notable  was  happening  that  Ma'nabus  could  not 
see.  In  his  excitement  he  forgot  where  he  was  and  changed  back  into  a 
man.  Once  in  human  shape  he  came  to  himself,  and,  looking  about,  noted 
that  the  onlookers  had  not  discovered  him.  Paired  by  his  lust  for  revenge  he 
promptly  took  his  bow,  which  he  had  kept  with  him  all  the  time,  strung  it, 
and  fired  twice  at  each  of  the  underground  gods  as  they  sat  on  their  moun- 
tain. His  arrows  sped  true,  and  the  gods  rushed  for  the  water,  falling  all 
over  themselves  as  they  scurried  down  hill.  The  impact  of  their  diving 
caused  great  waves  to  roll  down  the  lake  towards  the  Chicago  goal.  Some 
of  the  players  saw  them  coming,  rolling  high  over  the  tree  tops.  "  Ma'nabus, 
Ma'nabus!"  they  cried  in  breathless  fright. 

At  once  all  the  players  on  both  sides  rushed  back  to  the  center  field  to  look. 
"What  is  the  matter?"  said  everyone  to  everyone  else.  "Why  it  must 
have  been  Ma'nabus,  he's  done  this,  nobody  else  would  dare  to  attack  the 
underground  gods."  When  the  excited  players  reached  the  center  of  the 
field  they  found  the  culprit  had  vanished.  "Let's  all  look  for  Ma'nabus, 
cried  someone.  "We  will  use  the  power  of  the  water  for  our  guide."  So 
the  players  all  waded  into  the  water,  and  the  water  rose  up  and  went  ahead 
of  them.     It  knew  very  well  where  Ma'nabus  had  gone. 

In  the  meantime  Ma'nabus  was  skipping  away  as  fast  as  he  could,  for 
he  was  frightened  at  what  the  consequences  of  his  rashness  might  be.  All 
at  once  he  happened  to  look  back  and  saw  the  water  flowing  after  him.  He 
ran  faster  and  faster,  but  still  it  came.  He  doubled,  he  zigzagged,  he  dodged, 
but  still  it  came.  He  strained  himself  to  his  utmost  speed  and  it  gained 
on  him.     On,  on,  lead  the  chase,  further,  and  further  away. 

"Oh  dear!  I  believe  that  water  will  get  me  yet!"  worried  Ma'nabus. 
As  he  scampered  he  saw  a  high  mountain  on  the  top  of  which  grew  a  lofty 
pine.  " I  guess  I'll  go  there  and  ask  for  help,"  thought  Ma'nabus.  So  up 
the  mountain  side  he  raced,  with  the  water  swiftly  rising  behind  him. 
"  He'e'!  Nase'!  Oh  my  dear  little  brother,"  gasped  Ma'nabus  to  the  pine 
tree,  "won't  you  help  me?  Save  me  from  the  water!  I  am  talking  to  you, 
pine  tree."  "How  can  I  help  you?"  asked  the  pine  dehberately.  "You 
can  let  me  climb  on  you,  and  every  time  I  reach  your  top,  you  can  grow 
another  length,"  cried  Ma'nabus  anxiously,  for  the  water  was  coming  on. 

"  But  I  have  n't  so  much  power  as  all  that,  I  can  only  grow  four  lengths." 
Oh,  that  will  do  anyway,  I'll  take  that!"  screamed  Ma'nabus  in  terror, 
jumping  into  the  branches  just  a  few  inches  ahead  of  the  water.  With  all 
his  might  and  main  Ma'nabus  climbed,  but  the  water  wet  his  feet  as  it  rose. 
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rose,  rose.  He  reached  the  top.  "Oh,  little  brother,  stretch  yourself," 
he  begged.  The  pine  tree  shot  up  one  length,  and  Ma'nabus  climbed 
faster  than  ever,  but  still  the  water  followed.  "Oh  little  brother,  stretch 
yourself,"  he  entreated.  Up  shot  the  pine  tree,  and  up  climbed  Ma'nabus, 
but  the  water  followed  inexorably.  When  he  reached  the  top,  the  tree  shot 
up  again,  but  still  the  water  rose.  "  Stretch  yourself,  only  once  more,  little 
brother,  give  me  just  one  more  length,"  prayed  Ma'nabus,  "maybe  it  will 
save  me,  if  it  doesn't,  why  I'll  be  drowned."  Up  shot  the  pine  tree  for  the 
fourth  and  last  time.  Ma'nabus  climbed  to  the  top,  and  the  water  followed. 
It  passed  over  his  feet,  his  bare  legs,  his  waist,  up,  up,  right  to  his  chin,  and 
there  it  stopped.  Ma'nabus  clung  to  the  tree  with  all  his  might,  frightened 
half  to  death,  but  it  rose  no  more. 

For  a  long  time  Ma'nabus  held  on.  Then  he  was  seized  with  an  irre- 
sistible desire  to  defecate.  For  the  life  of  him,  willy  nilly,  defecate  he  must 
and  did.  Presently  the  dung  rose  up  about  him  and  fairly  bumped  his  nose. 
"Oh  my!"  said  he  to  himself,  "I  don't  like  this.  It's  no  comfort  to  me  I" 
With  his  hands  he  splashed  and  splattered  till  he  drove  the  dung  away. 
"  Oh  my  little  brother  the  pine  tree,  stretch  yourself  just  a  little  higher,  just 
enough  so  I  can  have  some  comfort."  "Alas  no!"  replied  the  friendly 
pine,  "  it's  all  in  vain.  I  canilot  stretch  m,yself  another  inch."  "  Well  then, 
dear  little  brother,  do  this  much  for  me.  Try  to  spread  out  just  a  little  bit 
at  the  top,  a  trifle  higher  if  you  can."  The  pine  tree  shook  itself  and  tried 
with  all  its  might,  and  sure  enough,  the  branches  broomed  out  sideways, 
and  upwards,  and  became  a  tiny  mite  higher,  enough  so  that  Ma'nabus 
could  crawl  up  and  sit  down,  albeit  his  legs  were  still  in  the  water. 

"  Oh  what  a  comfort  my  little  brother  the  pine  tree  has  given  me,  he  did 
have  a  little  more  power  after  all,"  said  Ma'nabus.  From  his  damp  perch 
Ma'nabus  looked  out  over  the  stretch  of  waters.  At  first,  there  was  nothing 
whatever  in  sight,  then  he  discerned  a  black  object  approaching.  As  it 
drew  nearer,  Ma'nabus  recognized  that  it  was  Noma,  the  beaver.  "Oh 
my  little  brother,  come  here  to  me!"  called  Ma'nabus,  "Do  not  be  afraid, 
it  is  I,  your  older  brother  who  calls,  I  want  you."  The  beaver  came  very 
close,  but  he  was  afraid,  and  Ma'nabus  was  obliged  to  coax  him  for  some 
time  before  he  could  be  persuaded  to  climb  up  on  the  tree  top.  "Poor 
little  brother,"  said  Ma'nabus  pityingly,  as  the  beaver  crept  beside  him, 
"  I  am  the  cause  of  all  your  misfortune.  I  am  too  rash.  I  went  too  far. 
This  water  was  s^^nt  as  my  punishment  but  it  has  made  us  both  unhappy." 
As  the  two  castaWiiys  sat  there  they  spied  Os'us,  the  muskrat,  swimming 
about  in  search  of  a  foothold.  "  Oh  come  here,  my  little  brother,"  said 
Ma'nabus,  "here  is  a  place  that  you  may  rest  upon."  Muskrat  approached 
fearlessly  and  climbed  up  beside  them  without  hesitation.     "Poor  little 
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brother!"  t'xclainu'd  the  eontrite  Mii'iiiibus,  nearly  in  tears,  "  my  foolishness 
has  caused  us  to  suffer.  I  shot  the  underneath  ji;ods  and  angered  them  until 
they  sent  the  water.  Now  I  am  angry  at  this  deluge,  but  still  I  am  its 
cause.  However,  if  one  of  you,  my  little  brothers,  can  dive  down  and  get 
me  a  little  mud  from  the  bottom,  I've  still  power  enough  to  make  a  little 
island  here  in  the  water. 

Neither  of  the  animals  was  anxious  to  go,  but  Ma'nal)us  finally  succeeded 
in  coaxing  and  urging  Beaver  to  make  the  attempt.  Beaver  left  his  perch 
and  swam  back  and  forth.  He  was  frightened  at  first,  but  he  slapped  his 
tail  on  the  water.  Kum!  Kum!  until  his  courage  rose  and  he  dove  anfl  swam 
straight  down.  He  was  gone  a  long  time  and  Mii'njibus  waited  anxiously 
for  his  return.  He  succeeded  in  going  nearly  three  quarters  of  the  way, 
but  when  he  could  see  the  bottom  his  strength  failed  him  and  he  died. 
Presently  his  body  popped  up  near  Ma'niibus.  "Oh  my!"  cried  Ma'niibus, 
and  unstringing  his  bow  he  reached  out  with  it  and  finally  poked  the  beaver 
in  to  him.  He  examined  the  carcass  very  carefully,  but  never  a  trace  of 
mud  could  he  find.  "Oh  hwa!"  he  exclaimed  in  pity  and  disappointment. 
Then  he  turned  to  muskrat.  "  It's  your  turn  now,"  he  said,  "  can  you  do  it? 
You  are  the  only  one  left,  it's  up  to  you." 

Muskrat  sho\ed  off,  but  he  was  afraid  at  first.  To  and  fro  he  swam  to 
get  up  his  courage.  He  would  dive  and  feint  and  whack  his  tail  on  the 
water  as  beaver  had  done,  but  all  the  sound  it  made  was  a  comical  slap. 
Then  he  do\e  straight  down  alongside  of  the  tree.  He  was  gone  a  long 
time,  then  he  popped  up  dead.  "Oh  hwa!"  cried  Ma'niibus  in  pity.  He 
hooked  Muskrat  in  with  his  bow  and  pried  open  his  hands.  There  was  a 
little  dirt  in  their  tight  clutch.  "Oh,"  said  Ma'nJibus,  "my  little  brother 
has  succeeded."  He  took  out  his  knife  and  scraped  the  dirt  from  Muskrat's 
palms.  The  scraping  left  Muskrat's  hands  white  and  Ma'niibus  remarked, 
"Hereafter  Os'us  shall  be  called  WYipinikiit,  white  palm."'  Mii'niibus 
moulded  the  damp  earth  together  in  one  hand  and  thanked  the  bodies  of 
his  dead  little  brothers,  then  he  scattered  the  earth  over  the  water  crying, 
" Let  there  be  earth  here,  an  island,  for  me  to  stay  upon."  Instantly  it  was 
so;  a  large  island  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  wave^  "There  my  little 
brothers,"  said  Mii'niibus,  "through  your  kindness  weifwiH  live  here." 

He  stepped  off  his  tree  top  on  to  the  island,  and,  by  his  magic  power  he 
brought  Muskrat  and  Beaver  to  life,  and  they  lived  and  multiplied.  The 
pine  tree  was  remembered  by  Mii'niibus  for  its  kindness,  for  he  permitted 
it  too  to  be  numerous  on  earth  so  that  his  uncles  and  aunts,  the  people. 


'  This  accounts  for  the  gentile  name,  Wftplnlkat  in  the  Beaver  gens.     See  this  series. 
Vol.  Vi,  12-13. 
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might  see  it,  and  in  order  that  they  may  never  forget,  there  grow,  every 
once  in  so  often,  pine  trees  with  brushing  tops  and  upward  turning  branches 
like  a  nest  and  these  the  Indians  know  as  Ma'nabus'  trees.  The  water 
gradually  subsided  around  the  island,  and  let  the  real  world  be  dry  again. 

"Well,"  said  Ma'nabus,  "now  I've  finished,  so  I  guess  I'll  go  back  to  my 
home,  and  you  my  little  brothers,  will  have  to  take  care  of  yourselves,  since 
I  have  made  reparation  for  all  the  trouble  I  caused." 


7.    False  Doctor  and  Second  Deluge. 

One  day,  shortly  later,  as  Ma'nabus  was  wandering  about  over  the  earth,, 
he  heard  someone  weeping.  Going  directly  to  the  spot  he  found  an  old 
woman  gathering  basswood  bark,  while  her  tears  fell  incessantly.  "What 
is  the  matter,  grandma?"  asked  Ma'nabus.  The  old  woman  stared  at  him 
through  her  bleary  eyes.  "Yah!"  she  exclaimed,  "Aren't  you  that  Ma'na- 
bus?" "If  it  were  Ma'nabus,"  he  replied,  "he  would  kill  you  quickly,  for 
he  is  raging  and  sorrowing  for  his  brother  that  the  underground  gods  took 
away."  So  plausibly  did  Ma'nabus  argue  that  the  old  dame  believed  him. 
"I  am  gathering  some  basswood  bark  for  the  underground  gods  whom 
Ma'nabus  wounded  with  his  arrows  at  the  lacrosse  game.  They  have  come 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  are  camping  among  their  friends;  they 
hired  me  to  doctor  them  because  I  know  all  the  herbs  and  I  am  a  great  physi- 
cian. I  couldn't  pull  out  the  arrows  that  are  in  them,  because  they  are 
barbed,  though  I  tried  many  times  without  success." 

"Well  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  this  bark  you  are  gathering? "^ 
he  asked.  "  Oh  I  am  going  to  make  a  string  so  the  gods  can  snare  Ma'nabus 
with  it.  "Oh,  I  see,"  said  he,  "where  do  these  gods  stay  now?"  "Yaw! 
aren't  you  Ma'nabus?"  asked  the  old  woman  again.  "Oh  no,  Ma'nabus 
would  never  have  left  you  alive,  he  is  killing  everything  he  meets."  So  the 
old  woman  told  him  where  the  lodge  was.  "Where  do  you  sleep  when 
you're  there?"  he  asked  her  next.  "Oh  right  at  the  door,  the  others  are  in 
the  center  of  the  lodge."  "When  you  are  doctoring  the  gods,  how  do  you 
do  it?"     "Oh,"  replied  the  garrulous  old  hag,  "I  sing  this  song:"  — 

"  Ma'nabus,     ohe  konabutcihan    hanino    wepum     kaiispim'oatcim 
"  Ma'nabus,       he  who  shot  the  arrows,     they  are     the  ones  I  am  trying 

honiwon  kato   kitcinanem 
to  pull  out. 

By  this  time  Ma'nabus  had  found  out  all  the  old  woman  knew,  so  when 
she  had  finished  her  medicine  soi?g  he  killed  her.  He  flayed  her  and  getting 
inside  of  the  skin  he  laced  it  up  t  le  back.     "  I  wish  to  be  this  old  woman," 
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he  said,  and  instantly  he  became  her  very  image.  Then  he  gathered  up  her 
load  and  went  straight  to  the  lodge  where  the  wounded  gods  were  lying. 
When  he  drew  near  he  stumbled  and  tottered  along  on  her  cane  until  he 
came  to  her  place. 

"Poor  old  grandma  I"  said  some  of  the  occupants  of  the  wigwam,  as  she 
came  in.  Presently  some  others  came  in  laden  with  more  basswood  bark, 
and  they  all  began  to  help  Ma'nabus  twist  twine.  They  intended  to  string 
it  out  all  over  the  island  in  long  parallel  lines  so  that  Ma'nabus  would 
be  sure  to  stumble  against  it  as  he  proceeded  on  his  travels.  When  thej'  felt 
the  line  shake,  they  meant  to  rush  to  the  spot  and  slay  him.  "  Here  grandma, 
called  one  of  the  sufferers  at  length,  "Let  some  of  the  others  set  the  snare, 
you  stay  here  with  us."  "Yes,  that's  good,"  said  the  rest,  "and  if  that 
Ma'nabus  should  happen  this  way,  pull  on  the  twine  and  we  will  run  back 
to  help  you." 

As  soon  as  the  others  were  out  of  sight  Ma'nabus  began  his  doctoring. 
He  took  hold  of  the  arrows  and  shoved  them  in  a  little  farther,  whereupon 
the  gods  writhed  and  cried  out  for  pain.  Ma'nabus  went  about  their 
murder  very  deliberately,  pausing  every  now  and  then  to  enjoy  their  groans 
and  gloat  over  their  sufferings.  At  last,  however,  they  both  died,  and  his 
revenge  was  complete. 

Then  Ma'nabus  threw  off  the  old  woman's  skin  hurriedly  and  flayed  the 
two  god-bears.  He  prepared  some  food,  and  made  up  their  skins  in  a  pack. 
He  was  nervous,  because  he  feared  the  return  of  the  others.  Sure  enough, 
the  gods,  who  were  hard  at  work  stringing  the  twine,  said  to  each  other, 
"Would  n't  it  be  better  if  we  sent  some  one  back  to  help  grandma?  She's 
all  alone."  "Whom  shall  we  send?"  queried  some  of  the  others,  "Oh  let's 
hire  the  garter  snakes,"  was  the  reply,  "come  here,  little  fellows,  go  over 
there  and  report  for  us  how  things  are  at  our  lodge." 

Off  scuttled  the  snakes,  following  along  the  lines  to  the  wigwam.  In 
the  meanwhile  Ma'nabus  had  a  premonition  that  some  one  was  coming,  so 
as  he  ate  the  meat  he  had  cooked  he  kept  a  sharp  lookout.  Pretty  soon 
a  little  snake  cautiously  peeped  in.  "Hello,  my  little  brother  I  come  here, 
my  little  brother,  come  here,"  cried  Ma'nabus  cordially.  "What  shall 
I  do  now?"  pondered  the  snake,  hesitating,  "my  little  brother  invites  me, 
and  yet  he  is  the  very  one  I'm  hired  to  watch."  But  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  persuaded  and  came  in.^  "Sit  and  eat,  my  little  brother,"  cajoled 
Ma'nabus,  "here's  plenty  of  food,  and  though  I'm  just  about  to  go  away, 
we'll  eat  together."  So  they  sat  down  together  at  the  feast.  Ma'nabus 
finished  first  and  went  out,  leaving  the  snake  and  his  brother  to  gorge, 

»  According  to  Indian  ideas  It  is  insulting  to  refuse  an  Invitation  to  eat. 
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while  he  shouldered  his  pack  and  traveled  far  away,  but  before  he  left 
he  pulled  the  signal  ropes  as  hard  as  he  could  and  ran  off  at  full  speed. 

As  soon  as  the  gods  saw  the  signal  they  hurried  back  to  their  lodge, 
and  there  they  saw  the  sick  ones  lying  dead,  and  while  they  looked  in 
horror  they  saw  the  two  little  snakes  still  eating.  "Why  what  on  earth 
are  you  doing?  AYe  thought  we  hired  you  to  guard  this  place.  Which 
way  did  he  go?"  "This  way,"  answered  the  snakes  pointing.  The  gods 
stopped  to  hear  no  more  hut  rushed  out  in  pursuit,  leaving  the  snakes  still 
eating  contentedly. 

Now  it  happened  that  while  these  gods  that  Ma'nabus  had  slain  were 
only  the  servants  of  the  underneath  bears,  nevertheless  they  had  power 
over  the  water  like  their  masters,  so  they  called  upon  the  water  to  help 
them,  and  it  rolled  up  out  of  the  ocean  across  the  land,  running  ahead  of 
them  like  a  great  tidal  wave.  Ma'nabus  scampered  before  it  as  fast  as 
he  could.  As  he  ran  he  came  to  a  high  hill,  and  clambered  up  its  steep 
side.  When  he  was  half  way  to  the  top,  he  looked  around  and  saw  a  high 
pinnacle  of  rock,  and  he  made  for  it. 

When  Ma'nabus  reached  the  rock  he  found  an  old  woman  sitting  there 
combing  her  scanty  gray  locks.  "  Grandma,  what  are  you  doing  here?  "  he 
inquired.  "Only  combing  my  hair,  grandson."  "Oh  grandma,  I'm  pur- 
sued, I'm  looking  for  shelter,  won't  you  help  me?"  As  Ma'nabus  stared  at 
her  he  saw  that  she  wasn't  really  an  old  woman  after  all,  but  a  gigantic  old 
woodchuck.  "Grandma,"  he  begged  again,  nothing  daunted,  ""won't  you 
please  hide  me?  If  you  only  will,  I'll  give  you  one  of  my  fine  skins  as  a 
reward."     "All  right,"  she  replied,  "I  will." 

The  old  woodchuck  woman  turned  around  and  began  scratching  and 
digging.  "You  follow  me,"  she  ordered.  So  Ma'nabus  obeyed,  shoving 
his  pack  ahead  of  him,  and  plugging  up  the  hole  behind  with  the  loose 
dirt  so  that  the  water  could  not  get  in.  While  she  burrowed  Ma'nabus 
suddenly  perceived  that  the  water  was  up  to  them.  "Now  change  your 
course,  we've  gone  far  enough,  turn  upwards  toward  the  surface,"  he  said 
to  the  old  woodchuck.  When  they  had  gone  a  little  way  Ma'nabus  said, 
"I  guess  we're  safe  now,  you  might  as  well  stop,  we're  above  water  level." 

The  old  lady  excavated  a  nice  round  chamber,  and  there  they  rested. 
All  at  once,  Ma'nabus  said,  "Let  us  eat  now,  you  must  know  I  have  food 
in  my  pack."  The  old  woman  was  very  willing,  so  Ma'nabus  unstrapped 
his  bundle.  "  Here  is  that  skin  I  promised  you,"  said  he,  giving  her  the 
pelt  of  the  gray  bear,  but  retaining  the  white  hide  for  himself.  The  old 
woodchuck  woman  was  delighted  and  put  it  on  at  once.  "  May  you  always 
wear  this  robe,  grandma,"  said  Ma'nabus  and  to  thisJVJery  day  the  wnndr 
chuck  wears  a  gray  coat. 
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As  they  ate,  Ma'nabus  wondered  whether  the  water  had  sul)sided  or 
not.  "I  guess  maybe  the  water  has  gone  down  by  this  time,  grandma," 
he  ventured.  "Yes,  I  think  you  must  be  right.  Anyway  you  are  godhke 
and  you  ought  to  know  more  than  1  do  about  it,"  returned  the  old  wood- 
chuck  woman.  "Then  dig  upwards  a  httle,"  ordered  Ma'nabus.  "All 
right,"  replied  the  old  woman,  so  she  began.  "  Stop  when  you  get  almost 
to  the  top,"  said  Ma'nal)us.  "What  for?"  she  asked.  "I  want  to  be 
the  first  to  come  out,"  replied  he.  Pretty  soon  she  was  nearly  there. 
"  All  right,  Ma'nabus,"  she  said,  "  I  *m  close  to  the  surface  now."  Ma'na- 
bus ran  to  the  place.  "I'll  soon  see  whether  the  water  has  receded  or 
not,"  he  cried,  and  taking  his  bow  he  bored  a  little  hole  through  the  earth. 
He  soon  penetrated  to  the  surface  and  peeped  through.  "Oh  grandma," 
he  called,  "  I  can  see  the  sky,  I  'm  going  to  make  a  big  hole  so  we  can  get 
out.''  In  a  few  minutes  Ma'nabus  was  out  on  earth  once  more.  The 
water  was  all  gone,  and  he  told  the  woodchuck  about  it.  "That's  good," 
said  the  old  woman,  much  pleased.  So  Ma'nabus  went  out  and  left  her 
in  the  hole  and  she  and  her  descendants  have  lived  in  holes  ever  since. 


8.    M.\'nXbus  Outwits  Turtle.' 

Ma'nabus  was  mourning  for  his  little  brother  that  had  been  killed. 
In  those  days  people  used  to  blacken  their  faces  and  wear  their  hair  long 
to  show  their  sorrow.  The  Indians  near  by  were  going  to  have  a  feast  and 
they  invited  Ma'nabus  who  prepared  to  go.  Now  at  that  time,  Mik'jina, 
the  turtle,  was  very  powerful,  so  he  and  Ma'nabus  were  selected  by  the 
host  to  have  the  special  privilege  of  eating  the  head  of  the  bear.  When 
they  got  together  and  Ma'nabus  told  Turtle  that  he  was  chosen  to  eat  with 
him.  Turtle  was  disgusted,  especially  since  Ma'nabus  was  scratching  his 
head  with  a  little  stick. ^  "  You  look  like  an  old  woman  with  your  hair  long 
and  blackened  face,"  said  Turtle.  Ma'nabus  was  very  angry,  but  said 
nothing  and  the  host  asked  them  to  hurry  and  choose  two  other  men  to 
make  the  quartet,  who  were  to  partake  of  the  bear's  head.  When  the 
feast  was  over  Ma'nabus  went  home.  Turtle's  insult  rankling  in  his  heart. 
Now  Turtle  had  a  wonderful  pair  of  medicine  leggings  with  deer  hoof 
rattles.  "Ssh!  Ssh!  Ssh!"  they  went,  as  he  walked,  and  he  had  a  powerful 
robe  all  spotted  like  a  fawnskin.     It  was  in  these  two  things  that  the 


»  This  story  was  told  me  by  Mr.  John  V.  Satterlee,  and  it  seems  to  fit  In  very  well  at  this 
place,  where  Nakuti.  my  informant  for  most  of  the  stories,  assures  me  that  a  section  which  he 
cannot  recall  has  been  omitted. 

'  Persons  In  mourning  are  not  supposed  to  scratch  with  their  hands. 
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secret  of  his  magic  lay.  "Ana'aamekut  Mud  Turtle!"  ejaculated  Ma'na- 
bus  to  himself,  "  everybody  heard  what  you  said  to  me,  even  if  you  have 
those  strong  powers,  I  guess  I  can  get  ahead  of  you." 

After  a  while  Ma'nabus  hit  upon  a  plan.  "  Let  me  be  a  nice,  beautiful, 
girl."  No  sooner  said  than  done,  and  Ma'nabus  looked  in  his  mirror  and 
was  much  pleased  at  his  lovely  appearance.  "I  am  really  too  pretty  for 
that  fellow,"  he  said,  and  he  calmly  took  out  one  eye  and  laid  it  on  a  rock. 
"  Oh  my!  I  look  too  homely  now,"  so  he  decided  to  put  it  back,  but  when  he 
reached  for  it,  it  was  gone,  for  Marten,  who  was  passing  that  way,  had  run 
away  with  it.  "Come  back  and  give  me  my  eye,"  shouted  Ma'nabus,  "I 
just  left  it  there  for  a  minute."  Back  trotted  the  marten,  obediently,  and 
gave  Ma'nabus  the  eye  which  he  put  in  again. 

Then  Ma'nabus  grabbed  Marten,  "Of  course  I'll  take  you  with  me,"  he 
said.  "  I  am  going  to  call  on  Turtle  and  you  can  be  my  baby,  and  you  have 
such  a  nice  face."  Then  they  started  for  Mud  Turtle's.  Mud  Turtle  lived 
close  to  a  village  and  when  Ma'nabus  arrived  he  purposely  walked  through 
it,  passing  by  a  group  of  young  men.  "My!  what  a  lovely  girl,"  they  said 
as  he  passed  by  to  a  large  lodge. 

He  went  in  and  asked  if  he  might  stay  there.  The  people  said  he  might 
and  gave  him  a  place.  In  the  evening  as  he  sat  by  the  fire  all  the  young 
men  came  in  and  peeped  at  him  in  admiration.  At  last  all  the  family 
retired,  Ma'nabus  with  the  rest.  The  young  men  were  talking  to  each  other 
outside.  At  last  one  bolder  than  the  rest  said  he  would  go  in  and  see  the 
girl,  so  he  crawled  in  cautiously.  "Who  are  you?"  asked  Ma'nabus  and 
the  young  fellow  told  him,  explaining  that  he  had  seen  him  go  by  and  had 
been  inspired  to  come  in  and  pay  a  call.  Ma'nabus  acted  very  sweetly. 
"  Oh  the  reason  why  I  came  here  is  that  I  want  to  see  Mud  Turtle.  Won't 
you  do  me  the  favor  to  go  and  call  him."  The  man  tried  hard  to  find  out 
why  she  wanted  to  see  Turtle.  "  Oh,  I  just  want  to  see  him  because  I  have 
heard  that  he  is  more  powerful  than  all  the  other  men.  I  am  po>r  and  I  live 
all  alone  and  I  want  to  see  him." 

The  young  man  could  get  no  further  information,  so  at  last  he  slipped 
out  to  those  who  were  waiting  breathlessly  to  learn  the  outcome  of  his  visit. 
"How  did  you  get  along?"  they  asked.  "Oh,  I  had  poor  luck  for  she  is 
crazy  to  see  Mud  Turtle  and  she  begged  me  to  call  him."  "Don't  do  it, 
you  must  not,"  they  entreated,  "let  somebody  else  try."  Then  another 
young  man  went  in,  but  he  went  through  the  same  experience.  "W^here 
is  that  first  young  man?"  asked  Ma'nabus.  "He  is  still  out  there,"  said 
the  visitor.  "  Why  I  asked  him  to  call  Mud  Turtle. ' '  "  Oh ! "  said  the  other, 
"he  has  not  gone,  he  is  right  there,  the  other  men  stopped  him."  "W'on't 
you  do  it  for  me?"  asked  Ma'nabus  smiling  sweetly.     "  Well,  I '11  try,"  said 
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the  newcomer  and  out  he  went.  When  he  got  outside,  the  crowd  asked  him 
where  he  was  going  and  he  told  them.  "Oh,  don't  you  do  it,"  said  thp 
others,  "let  someone  else  go  in."  Another  young  man  went  in,  only  to  be 
rebuffed  in  the  same  way.  Mii'nabus  insisted  that  he  wanted  to  see  Mud 
Turtle,  and  the  other  man  went  away  discomfited. 

At  last  a  fourth  tried  his  luck  at  courting,  and  when  he  too  failed  to  meet 
with  success,  the  crowd  outside  decided  to  call  Mud  Turtle  and  the  first  man 
went  to  fetch  him.  When  Turtle  heard  the  message  he  did  not  believe  it. 
"You  are  just  fooling  me,"  he  said.  Then  the  second  man  went  to  him, 
"I  do  not  believe  you,"  was  Turtle's  reply.  "You  are  deceiving  me,"  he 
said  to  the  third,  but  when  the  fourth  one  came  he  was  convinced.  "  Oh 
well,  maybe  it's  true,"  he  thought,  so  he  went  to  see. 

"Oh  Turtle,"  exclaimed  Ma'niibus,  when  he  came  into  the  lodge.  "I 
came  here  purposely  to  see  you.  I  sent  many  times,  but  the  men  I  told  did 
not  go." 

"  Why  do  you  want  to  see  me?  "  asked  Turtle.  "  Oh,  I  have  often  been 
told  you  are  very  powerful  on  account  of  your  robe,"  said  Ma'nabus.  "  I 
am  so  poor  I  just  wanted  to  see  you  too  because  you  are  so  handsome.  If 
you  will  get  your  robe  you  can  sleep  with  me  and  we  will  cover  ourselves 
with  it."  Turtle  was  completely  deceived,  and  though  he  did  not  have  the 
robe  with  him,  she  easily  coaxed  him  to  go  get  it.  It  was  in  his  medicine 
bundle  and  as  he  was  taking  it  out  his  grandmother  asked  him  what  he  was 
doing.     "Oh  nothing,  just  getting  my  cloak  out,"  replied  Turtle. 

When  he  returned  Ma'nabus  inquired  "Have  you  got  your  bundle." 
"Yes  indeed."  "All  right,  let's  get  the  robe  and  cover  ourselves  all  up 
with  it,"  said  Ma'nabus.  So  they  put  an  extra  blanket  underneath  and 
crawled  in.  "What  is  your  name?"  asked  Turtle.  " Wak'usikwe,"*  re- 
plied Ma'nabus.  Then  they  covered  themselves  up  so  that  no  one  could 
see  what  they  were  doing. 

Ma'nabus  patted  Turtle's  head  until  finally  he  went  to  sleep  and  snored, 
"  Hannhpnh!  "  Then  Ma'nabus  slipped  out  and  taking  the  cloak  under  his 
arm  ran  out  of  the  lodge.  W  hen  he  was  safe  outside,  he  let  Marten  go  and 
hurried  home.  "You  won't  be  anybody  any  more,  you  Turtle,"  thought 
Ma'nabus  as  he  ran  off. 

At  this  time,  Ma'nabus  had  a  great  many  dogs-  no  bigger  than  tiny 
puppies  and  he  kept  them  in  a  great  wooden  bowl.  If  at  any  time  he  desired 
to  make  them  full  size  he  would  simply  tell  them  to  shake  themselves  and 
they  would  grow  at  once.     He  gave  Turtle's  cloak  to  them,  saying  "  When- 

1  Wak'tisikwfi  means  "  Fox  Woman"  in  Ojibway,  but  is  a  pun,  for  in  Menomini  it  means 
"Egg  Woman"  or  "Woman  full  of  Roe."     In  tlie  Fox  tale  it  is  Ma'lcdsilcawa  or  Doe  Fawn. 

2  Ma'nabus'  dogs  were  really  deer. 
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ever  you  are  young,  you  will  be  spotted  like  that,"  and  he  covered  them 
with  it,  and  went  back  to  his  house.  Then  he  took  off  his  woman's  dress 
and  flung  it  away. 

Presently  Turtle  woke  up  and  found  himself  alone.  "Why  I  thought 
I  was  sleeping  with  a  woman,"  he  said.  Then  he  began  to  call  "  Wak'usikwe ! 
W ak'usikwe ! "  running  up  and  down  and  looking  everywhere.  "Where  is 
she?"  he  asked,  "I  was  sleeping  with  her."  When  he  could  not  find  her, 
he  ran  from  house  to  house  inquiring,  but  nobody  else  knew  her  name  for 
Ma'nabus  had  told  it  only  to  him. 

Although  Turtle  searched  everywhere,  he  was  unable  to  find  her.  At  last 
as  he  ran  around  he  came  to  Ma'nabus'  lodge.  "Come  in  and  sit  down," 
said  Ma'nabus,  and  Turtle  entered.  He  was  quiet  for  a  long  time,  but 
finally  he  burst  out,  "You  know  everything  all  over  the  world,  have  you 
ever  heard  of  a  woman  called  Wak'usikwe?"  "Why  no,  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  such  person,"  declared  Ma'nabus,  "but  I  have  a  little  dog 
by  that  name.  If  you  want  to  see  her  she  is  covered  up  by  that  wooden 
pole  over  there."  "Well  show  me  then,"  said  Turtle.  "Oh!  you  go  and 
look  yourself,  you  are  the  one  who  has  asked  about  her,"  said  Ma'nabus. 
So  Turtle  went  and  looked  in  and  there  he  saw  two  little  dogs  all  spotted 
like  his  robe.  He  realized  at  once  that  he  had  been  cheated.  "Maaa! 
Ma'nabus,"  exclaimed  Turtle,  "Oh!  have  pity  on  me  and  give  me  back  my 
robe."  "Why  I  can't  skin  my  dogs  for  you."  "Oh  yes,  indeed  you  can 
do  that,  you  are  so  powerful,"  begged  Turtle.  "Oh  no,"  said  Ma'nabus, 
"  they  are  going  to  look  that  way  as  long  as  the  world  shall  last." 

Turtle  kept  on  pleading.  "It  is  impossible,"  said  Ma'nabus  finally, 
"  you  did  not  have  mercy  on  me  at  that  feast,  you  called  me  an  old  woman, 
I  can  never  forgive  you.  You  know  I  was  in  mourning  for  my  son.  I  am 
powerful,  I  can  do  anything  I  wish  and  I  have  a  place  where  you  shall  stay 
forever."  Then  he  seized  Turtle  by  the  neck  and  dragged  him  out  and  flung 
him  into  a  muddy  pond.  "This  is  where  you  shall  stay."  "You  can  look 
up  once  in  a  while,"  decreed  Ma'nabus.     This  story  ends  here. 


9.     Duped  Dancers. 

On  the  shore  of  Green  Bay  there  is  a  high  sandy  bluff  that  was  a  favorite 
stopping  place  with  Ma'nabus.  There  he  liked  to  sit  and  gaze  out  over  the 
west  toward  Duck  Creek  ^  and  Big  and  Little  Suamico,-  especially  in  early 
autumn  when  the  wild  rice  was  ripe.     In  the  sloughs  Ma'nabus  saw  the 

1  Sfisipflketahikone,  Duck  Creek. 

2  Matcsiiam'ako  and  Suam'akosa,  Big  and  Little  .Sand  Peninsulas. 
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ducks  flying  about  in  flocks  accompanied  by  their  newly  adult  young,  fat 
ami  luscious.  After  the  rice  time  still  bigger  flocks  came  down  from  the 
North  and  with  them  were  wild  geese  in  abundance.  As  he  watched  them 
contentedly,  Mii'nabus  observed  that  they  often  lit  in  the  rushes  that 
fringed  the  shore.  "I  wonder  how  I  can  catch  some  of  those  birds,"  he 
thought,  "  I  guess  I'll  gather  some  basswood  bark  and  make  twine."  When 
he  had  the  bark  and  shredded  and  peeled  it,  he  braided  a  long  rope  of  four 
strands.     To  this  cable  he  added  short  cross  pieces. 

Some  of  the  ducks  were  sitting  still,  others  were  paddling  around,  feed- 
ing, still  others  were  flying  back  and  forth.  Ma'nabus  dove  and  swam  under 
the  water,  looking  up  until  he  could  see  the  feet  of  the  ducks  above  him. 
He  came  up  to  a  goose  and  tied  its  legs  to  his  main  cable  with  a  short  rope, 
then  he  passed  to  another  and  so  on  until  he  had  his  rope  filled  with  geese 
and  swans.  Then  he  took  the  cable  in  the  middle  and  tied  himself  there, 
for  he  thought  he  could  pull  in  the  ends  and  kill  the  birds,  for  he  believed  he 
was  too  heavy  to  be  pulled  away. 

Ma'nabus  rose  to  the  surface  and  frightened  all  the  water  fowls  who  rose 
with  a  great  clamor  and  squawking.  I'nfortunately  for  Ma'nabus  he  was 
mistaken  when  he  thought  the  birds  could  not  lift  him.  They  rose  high 
out  of  the  water  and  carried  him  through  the  air,  the  flock  taking  the  form 
of  a  V  for  so  they  were  guided  by  the  rope  with  which  Ma'nabus  had  bound 
them,  and  so  their  flocks  have  always  flown  ever  since,  and  so  they  always 
shall  fly.  Ma'nabus  looked  down  and  saw  beneath  him  the  Winnebago 
village  at  Neenah-Menasha  on  Winnebago  Lake.  He  struggled  desperately 
to  free  himself,  but  after  a  short  struggle  he  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and  hung 
as  limp  as  a  rag.  The  Winnebago,  far  below,  ran  out  of  their  lodges  to 
stare  astonished  at  the  sight.  "  What  kind  of  an  object  is  that  dangling 
there  all  doubled  up?"  they  asked  each  other,  "no  one  ever  saw  anything 
like  that  before!" 

But  basswood  string  gets  brittle  as  it  dries  and  presently  the  cord 
snapped.  Down  came  Ma'nabus  and  caught  in  the  top  of  a  tree.  The 
impact  of  his  body  against  a  branch  broke  it  in  two  and  he  fell  unconscious 
to  the  ground.  After  a  while  he  came  to,  as  though  from  a  nap.  He  gaped 
and  stretched,  for  he  felt  no  pain.  At  last  he  was  wide  awake,  and  then, 
for  the  first  time  he  noticed  something  lying,  right  up  against  his  face.  To 
his  astonishment  it  was  a  man's  buttocks.  "Well,  what  on  earth  are  you 
doing  here?"  he  questioned  tartly,  "move  over  a  little.  What  makes  you 
come  so  close  to  lie  down?"  He  slapped  the  buttocks  but  they  did  not 
budge,  then  he  .squirmed  and  twisted  his  head  about,  but  they  were  always 
in  his  face.  "Why  don't  you  get  out?  I  mean  you  I"  he  fumed,  but  the 
buttocks  were  too  impolite  to  move.  At  last  Ma'nabus  discovered  that  he 
was  ctit  in  half,  and  he  was  greatly  astonished. 
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"Oh,  so  those  are  my  own  buttocks!  No  wonder  they  did  n't  move. 
Well,  well,  well!  Confound  it,  no  wonder  I'm  in  this  fix,  it's  my  own  fault, 
I'm  such  a  fool.  If  only  I  hadn't  been  so  silly."  He  reached  over  and 
drew  his  buttocks  to  the  rest  of  his  trunk,  then  he  took  a  handful  of  sand 
and  rubbed  it  on  the  wound,  and  behold,  it  was  well  again.  Then  he  arose, 
and  on  looking  around  he  found  he  was  far  from  home,  for  the  geese  had 
carried  him  a  long  distance.     Then  he  trudged  all  the  way  home  to  his  lodge. 

Ma'nabus  still  saw  great  flocks  of  ducks  and  geese  every  day,  and  the 
sight  tantalized  him.  One  day  he  had  a  bright  idea.  He  approached  the 
wood  ducks  (Subaiciakuk)  who  were  asleep  on  a  log  in  the  sunlight.  "  Waa ! 
my  little  brothers,  come  here  to  me,  I  want  to  hire  you  to  work  for  me." 
The  ducks  looked  up  at  him  where  he  stood  on  the  bank.  "Tateh?  Why?" 
they  demanded,  suspiciously.  "Oh,  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me, 
my  little  brothers."  This  time  the  ducks,  still  a  little  afraid  and  incredulous, 
waddled  up  to  him,  "Come  closer,  and  I'll  tell  you  something,"  coaxed 
Ma'nabus.  "  What  is  it?  "  asked  the  birds  timorously  from  where  they  were. 
"  Well  little  brothers,  can't  I  hire  you  to  circulate  my  invitation  among  all 
the  other  fowl  to  come  here  tomorrow  and  attend  a  sacrifice  that  I  am  going 
to  give?  I'm  going  to  prepare  now,  and  I  should  like  to  have  them  come 
then.  You  can  find  them  anywhere  about  the  bay.  That's  all  you'll 
have  to  do." 

The  ducks  agreed,  and  off  they  went,  flying  everywhere.  "He!"  they 
cried,  "Ma'nabus  asks  you!  He  is  going  to  give  a  ceremony  tomorrow, 
you  are  all  invited  to  come."  When  Ma'nabus  had  sent  his  messengers  out, 
he  climbed  up  the  bank  and  went  home  to  arrange  his  house  for  his  guests. 
He  worked  all  day  and  all  night,  and  it  was  done  early  in  the  morning. 

Just  at  dawn  huge  flocks  of  birds  began  to  wheel  through  the  sky.  They 
lit  all  around  Ma'nabus,  and  the  white  swans,  whom  he  had  invited  especially, 
were  all  there.  He  wanted  to  be  revenged  on  them  particularly,  because 
of  the  way  thay  had  served  him  on  the  rope.  There  were  so  many  fowl 
that  their  ^i^ings  made  a  roaring  like  thunder  as  they  flew  around  the  lodge. 
From  within  Ma'nabus  called  to  them  to  enter.  "  I  invited  you  to  come  and 
attend  my  great  ceremony.  I  intend  to  offer  prayers  that  we  may  be 
happy  for  the  coming  year,  and  this  time  I  have  asked  you  to  help  that  you 
may  enjoy  the  benefits  too." 

Then  Ma'nabus  took  up  his  water  drum  (t'owaka)  and  began  to  beat  on 

it.     Tum!tum!tum!     He  told  the  birds  that  he  wanted  them  to  close  their 

eyes  and  dance  as  he  sang.     Before  he  began  to  sing  he  placed  his  drumstick 

in  position  and  it  began  to  beat  all  by  itself.     Then  he  sang  in  Ojibway:  — 

"  Pisakwa     pis'imik ! ' ' 

" Dan\^e  with  \our  eves  closed." 
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Round  and  round  they  danced,  circling  from  left  to  right  feeling  re- 
assured because  they  thought  Ma'nabus  was  beating  the  drum.  In  reality 
Ma'nabus  sneaked  up  with  empty  hands  and  closed  the  door.  Then  as  they 
danced  by  him,  he  caught  them  one  by  one  and  wrung  their  necks  and  flung 
them  in  a  pile  in  the  corner.  At  last  one  of  the  birds  cried  "  Ahk!  Ahk!"  as 
it  strangled.  "Oh  ho  ho!  Nase  inih!  inih!  inih!"  "Go  on!  shout  little 
brother !  That's  the  way  to  do !  Its  proper  for  you  to  whoop  during  these 
exercises,"  exclaimed  Ma'nabus  with  presence  of  mind.  Meanwhile  h«» 
was  picking  out  the  swans  to  kill.  When  he  came  to  one  of  the  last  of  them 
a  Wood  Duck  behind  it  was  struck  by  its  flapping  wings  and  was  startled. 
The  next  time  he  danced  by  he  peeped  a  little  and  saw  the  heap  of  dead 
swans. 

"  Hai !  Ma'nabus  is  killing  us ! "  he  shrieked.  All  the  birds  opened  their 
eyes,  and  saw  the  carnage.  They  screamed  and  ran  for  the  door,  where 
they  jammed  for  a  moment,  so  that  Ma'nabus  caught  one  more  swan. 
"So  Wood  Duck  saw  me!"  he  exclaimed  angrily,  and  as  he  started  after  the 
fleeing  birds,  Helldiver  ran  between  his  legs,  Ma'nabus,  disgusted  that  the 
little  bird  was  so  small  and  useless,  gave  him  a  kick  in  the  stern  that  left 
it  flat  as  it  is  today.  He  further  decreed  that  the  wood  duck  should  always 
have  red  eyes  as  a  punishment  for  its  disobedience.  "  Well  now  I  'm  even 
with  those  swans,  they  certainly  fixed  me,  even  if  it  was  my  fault  to  begin 
with,"  said  Ma'nabus. 

Then  he  carried  in  lots  of  firewood  and  made  a  good  fire.  He  took  his 
wooden  poker  and  tended  it.  When  it  was  very  hot  he  made  holes  in  the 
ground  around  the  fire.  He  put  in  his  game  whole  with  one  leg  of  each 
sticking  out  to  remind  him  where  they  were.  From  time  to  time  he  looked 
to  see  if  they  were  done  yet.  When  they  were  thoroughly  cooked  he  pu  lied 
them  out  and  stored  them  away  and  put  in  a  fresh  batch.  Then  he  ate 
heartily,  and,  since  he  was  fiill  bellied  and  had  had  no  sleep  the  night  before, 
he  lay  down  on  the  ground  between  his  lodge  and  the  fire. 

Before  he  dozed  off  he  said  to  his  buttocks,  "Perhaps  somebody  will 
come  along  when  I'm  unconscious,  you  keep  watch  and  tell  me  if  anyone 
appears.  I'll  leave  it  to  you  to  guard  the  birds."  "Inih,  all  right,"  re- 
plied the  buttocks,  so  Ma'nabus  slumbered. 

All  at  once  he  awoke,  "Why  I've  been  asleep,"  he  said,  "I  guess  I'd 
better  look  at  my  birds,  perhaps  they  're  burnt  by  now."  He  went  over  and 
tried  the  fowls,  pulling  at  their  protruding  legs.  They  came  up  alone. 
"Hai!  They're  cooked  too  soft,"  he  said,  and  taking  his  poker  he  com- 
menced to  dig  into  the  ground,  for  he  began  to  suspect  that  something  was 
wrong.  He  found  nothing  in  the  ashes.  When  he  had  dug  for  the  first 
three  he  stopped  and  looked  around  for  his  piles  of  roasted  and  raw  birds. 
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They  were  all  gone.  He  ran  to  the  bank  and  found  a  trail  where  someone 
had  been. 

"Someone  has  stolen  my  birds!"  he  exclaimed.  He  followed  the  trail 
to  the  shore  where  he  found  canoe  marks  on  the  sand.  "  Well,  it  must  have 
been  the  Winnebago!  They  are  the  only  ones  who  could  have  come^here 
in  their  canoes."  He  circled  around  looking  at  all  the  signs.  When  he 
came  back  to  his  bed,  he  found  a  red  sash.  "Why  is  this  here  I  wonder?" 
he  thought,  then  he  said  aloud,  to  his  buttocks,  "Why  what's  all  this? 
Who  came  here?     Who  owns  this  sash?" 

"Yes,  of  course,  someone  came  here,"  replied  the  buttocks,  "Why 
didn't  you  warn  me  as  I  told  you?"  said  Ma'nabus  angrily.  "I  did  call 
you  twice,"  was  the  answer,  "  but  the  stranger  told  me  to  shut  up  and  gave 
me  the  sash  to  keep  quiet."  Ma'nabus  was  furious.  He  did  not  know 
exactly  what  to  do  next.  Observing  the  fire  had  burned  to  embers,  he  took 
a  smouldering  brand  and  rubbed  it  up  and  down  the  crease  in  his  anus. 
"Take  that!"  he  cried,  "that's  what  you  get  for  your  disobedience.  Then 
he  threw  the  stick  away  and  cast  the  red  sash  on  the  fire.  "Now  you 
Winnebago,  because  you  have  done  this,  your  people  shall  be  thieves  for- 
ever."    And  so  they  always  have  been  thieves. 


10.     ma'nabus  deceived  by  Fisher. 

In  the  fall,  when  the  ice  had  just  begun  to  form,  Ma'nabus  started  out 
on  his  rounds  once  more.  He  came  to  the  shore  of  a  lake,  and  as  he  gazed 
out  over  it  he  saw  somebody  running  over  the  ice  along  the  shore  at  full  tilt. 
Ma'nabus  looked  at  it  with  some  curiosity,  and  when  it  had  drawn  near  he 
saw  it  was  a  quadruped,  none  other,  indeed,  than  Fisher. 

Now  a  fisher  is  handsome,  he  has  a  long  bushy  tail  and  the  glittering  ice 
made  the  lake  beautiful.  When  Fisher  had  seen  how  splendid  the  ice 
looked,  he  took^  two  little  pebbles  and  tied  them  on  his  tail,  just  for  fun. 
Then  he  ran  out\  on  the  lake,  and  as  his  long  body  loped  ^  over  the  ice  the 
pebbles  rapped,  "tum!  turn!  tum!"  Ma'nabus  was  delighted  at  the  sight. 

"Nima.a!  my  little  brother!  What  are  you  doing  there?"  he  inquired. 
"  Oh,  only  playing  by  myself,  because  I  think  this  new  skim  ice  is  so  pretty." 
"  Well,  my  little  brother,  can't  we  play  together?  We  will  run  around  the 
lake  just  as  you  are  doing."  "What  shall  we  do?"  asked  Fisher,  "you 
know  you  haven't  any  tail."  "Well  why  can't  you  tie  a  string  to  my 
_ ^ , V 

1  The  flsher,  weasel,  mink,  and  other  animals  of  this  order  have  a  curious  undulating  or 
loping  appearance  when  running.  > 
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buttocks?"'  suggested  Ma'nabus,  "then  you  can  fasten  two  little  stones  to 
that."  "Oh  very  well,  if  that  suits  you,"  said  Fisher.  "Yes  indeed,  then 
you  and  I  can  play  together,"  returned  Ma'nabus. 

Fisher  ran  and  got  a  string  the  length  of  his  tail,  "Will  this  do?"  he 
asked.  "  Yes,  tie  it  on  my  buttocks,"  commanded  Ma'nabus,  handing  his 
knife  to  Fisher  and  baring  his  buttocks.  Fisher  saw  the  mouth  of  his 
rectum,  so  instead  of  obeying  the  injunction  of  Ma'nabus,  he  cut  it  loose 
and  pulled  out  Ma'nabus'  bowels  until  they  were  the  length  of  his  tail,  and 
fastened  the  stones  to  that. 

"  Now  you  are  all  right,"  he  conceded,  "you  can  take  the  lead,  I've  been 
playing  a  little  already."  So  off  they  started,  and  sure  enough  the  pebbles 
that  were  fastened  to  Ma'nabus  pounded  "turn!  tum!  turn!"  on  the  ice. 
After  a  little  while  he  turned  to  Fisher,  "  There  didn't  I  tell  you  so?  That 
string  answers  just  as  well  as  your  tail." 

They  started  off  again.  "Run  away  round  as  you  saw  me  do,"  said 
Fisher,  and  so  they  did.  As  they  capered  over  the  ice,  Fisher  observed 
that  Ma'nabus'  bowels  were  slipping  out  more  and  more.  "My!"  he 
thought,  "perhaps  that  is  going  to  hurt  him!  What  shall  I  do?  If  I  tell 
him  he'll  blame  me,  I  guess  I  must  try  strategy."  At  the  end  of  the  lake 
they  halted.  "Well  little  brother,"  said  Ma'nabus,  "everything  is  fine,  we 
are  having  a  nice  time."  "Let's  arrange  it  a  different  way,"  suggested 
Fisher,  "  then  we  can  have  more  fun."  "  Oh  all  right,  how  shall  we  do  it?  " 
asked  Ma'nabus.  "  Oh  you  just  keep  on  this  way  and  I  '11  run  back  the  way 
we  came  and  we'll  meet  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake."  Ma'nabus  was 
willing,  so  they  started  out.  They  met  at  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake. 
"Haul  hau!  hau!  keep  right  on,  old  man,  we're  having  a  nice  time,"en- 
couraged  Fisher,  so  they  passed  on,  but  when  Fisher  got  half  way  around  he 
took  off  his  stones  and  ran  away  through  the  woods  as  fast  as  he  could. 

In  the  meantime  Ma'nabus  began  to  notice  that  he  would  hardly  hear 
the  rattle  of  the  stones.  When  he  did  they  sounded  very  faintly,  "  tum- 
tum-tum !  "  a  long  way  off.  "  Why  how's  that?  "  he  wondered,  "  it  isn't  as 
good  as  it  was."  He  looked  behind  him  and  saw  his  whole  entrails  were 
hanging  out.  "  A'namekflt  *  that  Fisher!  So  that's  what  the  rascal  did  in- 
stead of  what  I  told  him,  just  to  cut  a  little  piece  of  string  from  my  buttocks. 
Now  see  what  a  mess  I'm  in." 

Ma'nabus  looked  high  and  low  for  Fisher,  but  he  could  not  find  him, 
for  the  crafty  wretch  had  made  his  escape.  Then  he  took  his  entrails 
and  broke  them  off,  and  going  to  the  bank,  he  took  sand  and  rubbed  it  on 
the  abrasion.     "The  earth  is  mv  medicine!"  he  exclaimed,  "it  shall  heal 


Literally,  "Dog-like." 
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me  as  though  nothing  had  happened."  Then  Ma'nabus  took  up  his  bowels 
and,  breaking  off  at  the  rectum  he  cast  them  at  a  swamp  elm.  "  My  uncles 
and  aunts  shall  always  call  this  Ma'nabus  otati  (Ma'nabus  bowels)."  And 
it  became  a  vine  (woodbine?).  "More  than  this,"  he  decreed,  "it  shall 
help  them  if  they  are  starving  for  they  may  sustain  life  on  it." 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  intestines,  he  threw  that  away  to  another  place 
in  a  different  tree.  "These  are  my  entrails,  and  my  uncles  and  aunts 
shall  call  them  "Pimakiwit!"  The  bowels  became  a  curling  vine,  and 
this  too  the  Indians  eat  when  they  are  starving,  they  call  it  "  Ma'nabus 
Wonakwucin"  or  "Pimakiwit." 


11.    Jonah. 

Once  upon  a  time,  before  Ma'nabus  threw  away  his  grandmother,  he 
said  to  her,  "Let  us  camp  here  beside  the  ocean."  ^  There  was  a  long 
broad  sandy  beach,  and  on  a  point.  Big  Suamico,  they  pitched  their  wig- 
wam, and  while  they  were  about  it  they  made  a  good  one. 

After  things  were  ready,  Ma'nabus  lay  down  to  rest  and  to  think  over 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  He  knew  where  all  the  monsters  in  the  world 
had  their  dens.  In  the  morning,  when  he  arose,  he  said  to  his  grandmother, 
"Noko,  I  guess  I'll  make  a  canoe."  "Humph!  maybe  you  can't,"  sneered 
the  old  lad^'.  "Why  yes  I  can,"  retorted  Ma'nabus,  "anyway,  I've  got 
to  make  one  as  a  pattern  for  my  future  uncles  to  go  by  when  they  come  to 
inhabit  this  island.^  "  Oh  all  right  then,"  said  his  grandmother,  "  go  on  and 
make  one,  if  you  think  you  are  really  able." 

Ma'nabus  was  not  at  all  discouraged  by  his  grandmother's  attitude, 
instead  he  took  his  ax  and  went  out  and  cut  some  cedars.  He  split  and 
bundled  them  and  carried  them  up  to  the  lodge.  When  he  had  enough 
for  a  canoe  lining  he  rested  a  while  and  then  gathered  birchbark.  When 
he  had  collected  enough  of  that  he  said  to  his  grandmother,  "I'll  do  my 
part,  and  you  must  do  yours.  You  go  and  gather  little  jackpine  roots 
and  pitch,  my  work  was  to  gather  the  cedar  and  the  bark,  remember  we 
are  going  to  be  the  first  to  build  a  canoe  to  teach  our  uncles  and  aunts." 

Ma'nabus  now^  began  to  prepare  the  split  cedars  for  canoe  ribs  and 
beams  while  his  grandmother  labored  diligently.  "Well  done,  so  far,'^ 
said  Ma'nabus  at  last.  Then  he  leveled  off  the  ground,  laid  out  his  birch- 
bark  and  put  the  poles  over  it.     He  marked  out  the  bow  and  the  stern 


1  Lake  Michigan. 

2  ' '  This  island ' '  is  the  invariable  term  used  by  the  Menomlni  to  designate  the  earth. 
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with  little  sticks,  and  when  it  was  ready,  and  the  shape  laid  out,  they  folded 
the  bark  up,  and  began  to  sew  the  sections  together  with  tough  split  green 
pine  roots.  When  this  task  was  finished  they  fastened  in  the  cedar  ribs. 
"  Now  this  much  is  done,"  cried  Ma'nabus,  "  it's  time  to  put  pitch  over  the 
cracks."  When  this  was  completed  they  turned  the  canoe  bottom  up. 
"Now  it's  finished!"  said  Ma'nabus  and  went  out  and  got  a  straight  cedar 
for  a  spear  pole.  At  the  end  he  made  a  mortise  to  receive  two  serrated 
cedar  prongs  about  ten  inches  long,  and  fastened  in  a  central  spike.  He 
wound  braided  cedarbark  twine  firmly  around  the  tines  and  above.  There 
he  made  a  good  cedar  paddle  and  placed  it  in  the  canoe. 

"Ha!  grandma!"  exclaimed  Ma'nabus  next  morning,  when  they  had 
gotten  out  of  bed.  "I  am  going  out  to  sea."  "Where  are  you  going, 
grandson?"  "Oh  I'm  just  going  to  paddle  and  pole  around  to  see  what  I 
can  see."  "Grandson,  I'm  going  to  warn  you.  You  are  going  out  in  your 
boat,  but  don't  paddle  out  to  sea,  just  keep  close  along  the  shore."  "  Hau  1 
all  right!     I'll  do  what  you  say,"  promised  Ma'nabus. 

Ma'nabus  went  into  his  lodge  and  took  down  his  petcikwunau  (sacred 
bundle)  and  his  towaka  (medicine  drum),  and  placed  them  in  the  canoe 
with  his  spear  and  paddle.  "Grandma,  I'll  soon  return,"  he  said,  "don't 
go  away,  wait  for  me  here."  So  he  set  out.  "How  can  my  grandma  see 
me?"  thought  Ma'nabus,  after  he  had  paddled  a  little  way,  looking  back 
at  the  intervening  sand  dunes.  He  gazed  out  to  sea.  "I  wonder  why 
she  wants  me  to  go  this  way  and  not  out  there?"  ^  "She  can't  see  me,  I 
guess  I'll  go  where  I  please."  Out  Ma'nabus  paddled  over  the  waves. 
By  and  by,  he  came  to  a  long  sand  bar,  extending  like  a  hog's  back  under 
the  water.  At  the  very  point  of  it  he  ran  one  end  of  his  canoe  ashore,  but 
he  did  not  get  out  of  it.  He  gazed  all  about.  "  Just  over  there  where  the 
deep  blue  water  lies  is  the  very  place  for  Misin'iimiik,  the  monster  fish  to 
lurk  in,"  he  said.  When  he  was  satisfied  that  the  fish  was  there  he  sang 
three  times  in  Ojibway: — 

"Misin'amaki  kina  we'nataiop  piskosina"  ^ 

Monster  fish  you  that  are  hungry  come  and  swallow  me. 

The  Monster  Fish  lay  in  the  water  with  his  head  to  the  east.  On  his 
right  lay  his  son,  and  on  his  left  his  wife.  Ma'nabus  was  directly  behind 
them,  and  his  words  came  to  their  ears  distinctly.     "Oh  my!"  exclaimed 


>  M&'nftbus,  it  was  explained,  was  not  really  in  doubt,  becaiise  through  his  magic  he 
know  perfectly  well  why  he  had  been  forbidden  to  go  out,  yet  so  perverse  was  his  nature  that 
ho  had  to  dissemble  and  feign  wonder.  In  all  the  stories  the  same  explanation  is  given  for 
his  surprise  or  bewilderment  on  various  occasions. 

2  In  Menomini,  Misin'am&k  Iclna  pakataian  piskoshia;  Cf.  Ottawa,  Blackbird,  .5.5, 
"  Mishe-la-me-gwe  Pe-le-wi-ko-lishini." 
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the  Monster  Fish,  "  I  hate  to  turn  around  for  that  fellow. "  But  Ma'nabus' 
taunts  insulted  him,  so  he  said  to  his  son,  "You  go  and  swallow  him  I" 

The  son  turned  around,  and  shook  himself,  so  that  the  waves  rolled 
roaring  up  on  the  beach.  Ma'nabus  stood  on  the  gunwales  of  his  canoe 
at  the  bow.  "That  must  be  he!"  he  thought,  and  grabbed  his  spear. 
Presently  he  saw  the  fish  coming  at  him  at  great  speed  with  open  mouth. 
"Ho!  you'll  catch  it!  You'll  know  it  when  you  come  here!"  cried  Ma'na- 
bus in  disdain  as  he  thrust  his  spear  sideways  into  the  jaws  of  Misin'amak's 
son  and  turned  him  aside.  "  Who  asked  you  to  come?  I  don't  want  you, 
you  fool,"  he  said,  "I  want  your  father."  The  fish  whirled  around  and 
vanished  in  the  deep.  "Father,"  he  said  as  he  came  back  and  settled 
down.  "Oh  dear,  Ma'nabus  has  hurt  my  mouth  and  told  me  he  didn't 
want  me  at  all,  'I  want  your  father,'  he  said." 

Presently  the  voice  of  Ma'nabus  was  heard  again.  "  Monster  fish,  you 
that  are  so  hungry,  come  and  swallow  me."  "My,  I  don't  like  to  turn 
around,"  sighed  the  Monster  Fish.  "Monster  Fish,  you  that  are  so  hungry 
come  and  swallow  me,"  sang  Ma'nabus.  "Dear  me,"  said  the  Fish,  "I 
hate  to  be  disturbed,  yet  this  fellow  annoys  me  with  his  racket.  You  go 
and  quiet  him,  old  lady."  "  All  right,"  replied  his  wife  and  she  turned  about. 
"Monster  Fish,  you  that  are  so  hungry,  come  and  swallow  me,"  sang 
Ma'nabus.  This  added  insult  to  the  injury  that  her  son  had  received,  so 
with  a  great  crash  of  waves  she  charged  upon  him.  From  the  gunwales  of 
his  boat  Ma'nabus  saw  the  heaving  waters  and  stood  ready.  When  he  saw 
who  it  was,  he  jabbed  her  in  the  mouth  with  his  spear,  "  Get  out!  Nobody 
wants  you,  it's  your  husband  I'm  looking  for." 

The  poor  old  fish  had  to  go  back,  for  Ma'nabus  had  hurt  her  mouth 
dreadfully.  "  Wak'ina ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  Ma'nabus  speared  me  in  the  mouth 
and  said,  'Who  wants  you  anyway?  It's  your  husband  I  want.'  "  Mean- 
while Ma'nabus  sang,  "  Monster  Fish,  you  that  are  so  hungry,  come  and 
swallow  me!" 

"Now  Man'abus  will  find  out  who  he  is  insulting,"  said  the  old  one 
himself,  and  he  turned  about.  "Monster  Fish,  you  that  are  so  hungry, 
come  and  swallow  me,"  came  to  him  through  the  water.  Now  the  Monster 
Fish  was  so  angry  that  he  rushed  at  his  tormentor.  The  waters  rolled  away 
with  a  great  thundering  Mmmm!  and  Ma'nabus  was  so  frightened  at  the 
uproar  that  he  fainted,  and  the  Monster  Fish  swallowed  him,  the  canoe, 
the  spear,  the  paddle,  the  drum,  the  medicine  bundle  and  all. 

When  Ma'nabus  came  to  he  did  not  know  where  he  was  lying.  He 
looked  up.  Everything  was  very  strange.  "  I  wonder  where  I  am,"  he 
thought.  He  was  in  the  center  of  a  long  lodge.  "  Why  what  can  this  be?  " 
he  murmured.     He  saw  the  elk,  the  deer,  the  bear,  the  porcupine  and  the 
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squirrel  staring  at  him,  so  he  got  up  and  addressed  them.  "Oh  my  Httle 
brothers,"  he  said  in  astonishment.  "  Oh  our  elder  brother  is  swallowed  tool  " 
they  wailed  forlornly.  Ma'niibus  saw  that  among  the  animals,  red  squirrel 
was  the  most  badly  off.  His  fur  was  gone  from  him  except  that  on  the  tip 
of  his  tail.  "Oh  it's  a  pity  we  are  in  such  a  fi.x,  my  little  brothers,"  said 
Ma'nabus.  He  looked  around  and  saw  his  canoe  was  upset,  and  beside  it 
lay  his  paddle,  his  spear,  his  sacred  bundle,  and  his  drum.  His  senses  had 
fully  returned,  so  he  went  over  and  took  up  his  bundle.  "Oh  my  sacred 
bundle!"  he  exclaimed,  and  put  it  to  one  side  with  his  drum.  He  turned 
his  boat  right  side  up. 

By  this  time  Ma'nabus  had  guessed  where  he  was.  He  examined  the 
walls,  and  in  one  place  he  found  a  curtain  that  ranged  across  the  lodge.^ 
He  observed  something  that  moved  behind  it,  pounding  and  punching  it  out. 
"Aha,  that's  his  heart,"  thought  Ma'nabus,  so  he  went  and  got  his  drum 
and  his  sacred  bundle.  He  looked  back  and  saw  his  little  brothers  were  all 
lying  down  and  watching  him.  "Well,  my  little  brothers,  the  only  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  the  Almighty,'^  and  beg  him  to  help  us." 
"  Hau !  Hau ! "  they  all  answered,  "  we  will  help  you  if  we  can.  You  are  the 
only  one  who  has  power  to  save  us,  for  you  will  surely  be  heard." 

Ma'nabus  unwrapped  his  drum  and  took  off  and  wet  the  head.  Then 
he  stretched  it  and  put  it  back.  When  this  was  done  he  began  to  beat 
tum!  tumi  tum!  "Now  get  ready,"  he  called.  "Yes  indeed,  we'll  help  you," 
replied  the  animals.  Ma'nabus  first  placed  his  bundle  before  him  and  laid 
his  knife  on  top  of  it.  "  Now  we '11  all  dance,"  he  ordered.  He  showed  them 
where  and  how  to  dance,  and  instructe<l  them  thoroughly. 

"You  shall  know  when  our  prayers  are  accepted,  for  I  shall  jump  up 
and  join  you  in  these  exercises,"  he  said.  "That  shall  be  my  sign  to  you." 
"He!"  they  all  cried  in  assent.  Then  Ma'nabus  began,  tum!  tum!  tum! 
tum !  "  W  hen  I  stop  one  of  you  must  take  my  place  and  imitate  my  stroke 
and  song,"  he  ordered.     Then  he  started  to  sing  in  Ojibway. 

"Tcin'ikwa     hwukapitawa! 
Tcin'ikwa  hwukapitawa!" 

The  animals  all  listened  attentively,  and  danced  as  they  had  been  told. 
Suddenly  Ma'nabus  jumped  to  his  feet,  still  singing  and  drumming.  All  at 
once  he  dropped  the  drum,  and  seizing  his  knife  from  where  it  lay  on  the 
bundle,  he  began  to  dance  among  the  others.  When  he  passed  the  dia- 
phragm, he  whirled  up  to  it  and  threatened  it,  posturing  before  the  place 
where  the  regular  heaving  betrayed  the  presence  of  the  heart  of  the  Monster 


1  The  diaphragm. 

2  Mate  H&w&tak,  the  head  god  in  the  fourth  tier  of  heaven,  see  this  series,  vol.  13,  73. 
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Fish.  Ma'nabus  leaned  forward  and  pricked  it  a  little  and  drew  back,  while 
the  heart  quivered  and  dodged.  Again  he  made  the  circuit,  "Oh  my, 
Ma'nabus  makes  me  sick  at  my  stomach!"  thought  Misin'amak,  and  he 
shifted  restlessly.  Four  times  Ma'nabus  pricked  the  fish's  heart,  and  four 
times  the  monster  writhed.  In  the  meantime,  the  bear,  who  had  taken 
Ma'nabus'  place  at  the  drum,  kept  on  singing:  — 

"  Tsinikwa  hwukapitawa ! 
Tsinikwa  hwukapitawa." 

The  fifth  time  Ma'nabus  turned  about,  hauled  off,  and  cried,  "  Right  straight 
to  my  grandmother's  shore!"  With  these  words  he  stabbed  as  hard  as  he 
could  and  the  knife  plunged  in  to  its  hilt.  "We  will  land  before  grand- 
mother's lodge,"  he  cried.  With  the  blow  a  loud  tinggg!  resounded  through 
the  fish's  body,  as  the  monster  dashed  through  the  water,  while  the  dancers 
were  still  stamping  and  shouting  Hau!  Hau!  Hau!  to  encourage  each  other. 

Now  they  realized  that  they  were  moving  and  shortly  the  Monster  Fish 
ran  into  the  shoal  water  near  the  shore,  and  the  sandy  bottom  caved  in  his 
belly  until  the  floor  of  his  stomach  was  pressed  nearly  to  the  roof.  "  He  has 
ceased  to  move!"  the  captives  cried  to  each  other.  "The  next  thing  for  us 
to  do  is  to  try  and  get  out  of  here,"  remarked  Ma'nabus.  He  drew  his  knife, 
selected  a  place,  and  began  to  knock  at  the  roof  of  their  prison.  "I  am 
going  to  see  if  we  can't  cut  our  way  through,"  he  observed.  At  length  he 
came  to  the  skin,  and  there  he  paused.  "I  think  we're  near  the  surface 
now,  and  yet  I'm  afraid  to  pierce  it  for  fear  the  water  may  come  through," 
"N'hau!"  answered  the  others,  "go  ahead,"  so  Ma'nabus  went  to  work 
cautiously,  and  pricked  a  little  opening. 

To  his  delight  he  saw  the  sunlight  stream  in.  "  Ha !  my  little  brothers," 
he  exclaimed,  "I  can  see  the  sky!  Now  I'm  going  to  hack  clear  through. 
This  fish  has  done  as  we  told  him.     He  has  gone  up  on  the  shore." 

Ma'nabus  climbed  up,  and  when  he  was  halfway  through,  the  squirrel 
tried  to  pass  him.  Ma'nabus  caught  him.  "What  are  you  trying  to  do? 
Who  said  you  could  be  first?  What  do  you  mean  by  trying  to  pass  me? 
I  '11  call  the  one  I  want  first."  He  threw  the  squirrel  back  violently.  "  Come 
here  Elk,"  said  Ma'nabus,  "how  did  you  happen  to  be  here?  You  used  to 
be  in  the  clearings  and  burnt  over  places  in  the  forest."  "Oh  when  I  was 
there  I  came  down  to  the  shore  to  get  a  drink  and  I  was  swallowed."  "  Well," 
said  Ma'nabus,  I'll  throw  you  back  to  your  old  abode,  now  stay  there." 
He  tossed  him  back,  and  Elk  at  once  began  to  bellow  "Onh!  Onh!  Onh!'* 
in  joy  at  his  return.  He  has  done  so  ever  since  to  show  his  pleasure.  Next 
Ma'nabus  called  the  deer.  "  Why  Deer,  you  used  to  be  in  the  swamps  and 
in  the  thick  woods,  how  did  you  get  here?"     "Truly,  Ma'nabus,  I  went 
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down  to  the  shore  to  get  water  weeds  to  eat,  and  while  I  was  browsing, 
Misin'amak  swallowed  me."  "All  right,  back  you  go  to  your  old  home," 
said  Ma'nabus,  and  he  threw  the  deer  back,  whereupon  it  began  to  whistle 
"Whew!  whew!  whew!"  and  to  snort  in  delight,  just  as  it  does  today. 
Ma'nabus  next  called  up  the  bear.  "How  did  you  get  here?"  "Well,  I 
too  came  down  to  get  a  drink,"  declared  Bear,  "and  the  Monster  Fish 
swallowed  me."  Ma'nabus  threw  him  back  and  he  began  to  chortle  "Oohl 
ooh!  ooh!"  to  show  his  joy.  Then  Ma'nabus  called  the  porcupine.  "  How 
in  the  world  did  you  get  in  this  company?"  he  asked.  "  Well,"  said  Porcu- 
pine, "I  came  down  to  the  shore  to  eat  seaweeds,  and  then  I  was  swallowed." 
Ma'nabus  was  satisfied  with  his  tale,  and  threw  him  back.  "  Stay  at  home 
hereafter,"  he  commanded,  and  Porcupine  at  once  began  to  sing  his  courting 
song  to  show  his  happiness.  Raccoon  was  next  called  by  Ma'nabus. 
"What  are  you  here  for?  You  too  used  to  be  a  forest  animal."  "Well, 
you  see  I  came  down  to  catch  crawfish,  and  when  I  was  feeling  for  them,  I 
was  devoured."  So  Ma'nabus  cast  him  back.  The  next  one  to  be  called 
up  was  the  barred  owl.  "  What  is  the  reason  you  are  here?"  he  was  asked. 
**  I  was  hunting  for  mice  along  the  lake  shore  when  I  was  drawn  in."  Ma'na- 
bus threw  Owl  out  into  the  forest  and  told  him  to  stay  there.  In  his  happi- 
ness Owl  began  to  sing  "Kok'o  koh'o!  kok'o  koh'o!"  so  loudly  that  even 
Ma'nabus  could  hear  him.  Last  of  all  Ma'nabus  called  the  squirrel.  "  You 
used  to  live  on  the  pine  trees  and  eat  the  cones."  With  these  words  he 
threw  Squirrel  into  the  nearest  trees.  Squirrel  was  so  overjoyed  that  he 
danced  up  and  down  coughing  and  sneezing,  "Simamek!  simamek!  sima- 
mek!  "  as  fast  as  ever  he  could. 

When  this  task  was  completed  Ma'nabus  made  the  hole  larger  and  pushed 
out  his  canoe  and  paddle,  spear,  sacred  bundle,  and  drum,  and  last  of  all  he 
came  out  himself.  He  went  ashore  and  it  did  not  take  him  long  to  find  the 
way  home. 

"Oh  my  grandma!"  he  called  as  he  entered.  The  old  lady  turned 
around.  "My  gracious!  it  is  Ma'nabus!"  she  exclaimed,  "Where  have 
you  been?  What  have  you  been  doing?  I  thought  I  told  you  to  go  along 
the  shore?  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  don't  you  hear  what  I  tell  you? 
Is  that  why  you  are  so  disobedient?"  "Well  grandma,  don't  you  know 
I've  got  a  right  to  do  what  I  please,  regardless  of  your  wishes?  Of  course 
I  was  swallowed  too.  Now  just  don't  let  that  worry  you,  even  if  I  was 
devoured.     Let  us  eat,  you  get  some  water  while  I  get  the  food." 

The  old  woman  went  off  to  draw  water,  and  Ma'nabus  went  back  and 
gathered  up  the  debris  of  his  cuttings  from  the  Monster  Fish.  When  he 
got  back  the  old  lady  had  not  yet  returned,  and  when  she  arrived,  he  held 
up  his  hands  full  of  meat  for  her  to  see.     "  Here  is  our  dinner,  grandma,  and 
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when  we've  finished  we'll  go  butchering."  "All  right  grandson,"  said  the 
old  lady.  She  was  just  a  little  afraid  of  her  grandson.  Presently  she  called, 
"  It's  all  done;  now  we'll  eat  together." 

When  they  had  finished,  Ma'nabus  remarked,  "Let  us  go  to  work,"  and 
off  they  started.  When  they  got  up  to  where  the  fish  lay,  near  the  shore, 
Ma'nabus  said,  "Let's  cut  him  up  in  chunks,  we  can't  turn  him  over."  So 
they  fell  to  their  task.  Ma'nabus  did  most  of  the  work,  and  the  old  woman 
would  stop  to  stare  at  him  from  time  to  time.  "My  that  Ma'nabus,"  she 
ejaculated,  "  what  can't  he  do?  Even  though  I  did  forbid  him  because  I  was 
afraid." 

At  last  Ma'nabus  turned  to  her.  "  Never  mind  grandma !  Just  forget 
about  me,  the  thing  to  remember  now  is  that  we  are  going  to  have  food 
in  abundance."  Ma'nabus  cut  off  all  the  choice  meat.  "We  can't  use  all 
of  him,"  he  said.  "Just  the  flesh  on  his  back."  He  made  a  great  pile  of 
steaks  on  the  beach,  then  he  built  a  scaffold  and  prepared  to  dry  out  the 
meat  by  means  of  a  fire  beneath.  "  Now  watch,  grandma,  while  I  get  the 
wood,"  he  ordered. 

When  this  was  done,  he  went  out  and  procured  some  birchbark  and 
basswood  string  so  they  could  make  rolls  in  which  to  store  their  meat,  and 
they  soon  finished  their  labors.  "There!  I  told  you  there  would  be  nothing 
to  think  of  but  eating  from  now  on,"  said  Ma'nabus. 


12.     Ma'nabus  visits  his  Little  Brother,  Elk. 

While  Ma'nabus  was  off  on  his  travels  one  time,  he  got  married,  and  our 
generation  of  Indians  has  often  wondered  how  it  was,  but  no  one  just 
knows.  Anyway,  Ma'nabus  found  a  woman  and  married  her  in  the  fall  of 
the  year.  They  made  a  wigwam  and  there  Ma'nabus  decided  that  they 
should  live.  Food  was  always  plentiful  with  them  in  the  autumn,  but  in 
the  winter  they  began  to  be  in  want.  In  February  and  March,  Ma'nabus 
nearly  starved.  "I  guess  I'll  go  and  see  Elk,  he  used  to  be  my  friend," 
feaid  Ma'nabus,  "and  I'll  ask  him  for  help."  Off  he  went,  leaving  his  wife 
behind. 

When  he  was  very  nearly  at  Elk's  lodge,  he  thought  to  himself,  "  That 
fellow  must  have  a  dog  to  guard  him."  So  it  was,  for  when  Ma'nabus  drew 
near  the  dog  began  to  bark,  and  out  ran  Elk's  little  sons.  They  saw  the 
stranger  and  scurried  back.  "Oh  Ma'nabus  is  coming,  he's  here!"  they 
cried.  "  Oh  yes,"  said  their  father,  "  he  must  be  coming  to  visit  us."  Then 
to  his  wife  he  ordered,  "  Hurry  up  and  sweep  a  place  for  Ma'nabus  to  sit, 
and  you  boys,  you  just  keej,\  quiet  while  I  am  entertaining  our  company. 
Remember  you  are  children." 
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Just  then  Mji'nahus  shut  out  the  light  at  the  door.  "Hau!"  cried  Elk. 
"Come  in,  that  is,  if  you  wish  to  do  so."  "  He,  yes!"  responded  Ma'nabus. 
"Over  there,  over  there,  that  way,  where  we've  just  cleaned  up  on  pur- 
pose," said  Elk.  Ma'nabus  went  where  he  was  told  and  sat  down  and 
made  himself  at  home.  "  Well,  can't  you  offer  Ma'nabus  something  to  eat?  " 
inquired  Elk  of  his  wife,  "go  and  get  some  water."  She  quickly  obeyed. 
"  Now  hang  your  kettle  and  get  some  firewood,"  he  ordered.  When  she  had 
made  the  fire,  Elk  sent  her  over  to  get  his  knife  which  lay  on  a  bundle  of 
clothes  near  his  guest.  Ma'nabus  saw  it  as  he  turned  over  where  he  lolled, 
to  observe  the  operations.     "  Now  turn  your  back  to  me,"  he  said. 

When  his  wife  had  turned  around  he  raised  up  her  waist  over  her  head 
and  pulled  down  her  skirt.  "Over  here  I'm  going  to  cut  you,  over  the 
shoulder  and  kidneys,"  he  declared.  Then  he  cut  off  a  great  square  of 
flesh  from  his  wife's  back,  without  giving  her  any  pain  or  startling  her  at 
all.  "There  take  it,"  he  said  and  gave  the  fat  back  to  her.  "Fetch  me 
a  dish,"  she  called  to  her  sons,  and  one  of  them  brought  her  a  dish  into 
which  she  put  the  meat.  Elk  next  took  his  knife  and  stripped  off  the 
tenderloin  close  to  her  backbone,  likewise  handing  it  to  her,  and  she  dropped 
it  in  the  vessel.  Elk  did  the  same  with  her  other  tenderloin  and  she  took 
it.     "  Now  there,  that's  done,"  said  Elk,  "  now  hurry  up  and  cook." 

Elk  stooped  and  took  some  sand  frftm  the  floor  and  rubbed  it  into  his 
wife's  wounds,  and  behold  she  was  made  whole.  In  the  meantime  Ma'na- 
bus' eyes  were  starting  from  his  head,  and  he  put  his  clenched  fist  before  his 
mouth  ejaculating  "Maa!"  in  surprise.  At  the  close  of  the  incident  Elk 
wiped  the  blood  from  the  blade  of  his  knife  and  put  it  back  on  the  bundle 
of  clothes  while  his  wife  rearranged  her  dress. 

Then  his  wife  divided  the  meat,  taking  half  of  each  portion  to  cook  at 
once,  and  splitting  the  others  she  hung  them  over  the  rafters  to  dry.  All 
the  time  Ma'nabus  was  following  the  whole  performance  with  his  gaze, 
noting  every  move,  it  all  seemed  very  easy.  "Everything  is  finished," 
said  the  old  woman  by  and  by.  "All  right,"  replied  Elk,  "dish  some  out 
for  Ma'nabus.  As  much  as  you  think  he  can  eat,  and  a  little  bit  more  for 
good  measure,  and  don't  forget  to  give  him  a  little  broth  to  drink." 

Poor  famished  Ma'nabus  was  delighted.  "Well,  this  is  all  I  have  to 
offer  you,"  said  Elk,  "it's  just  what  we  eat  ourselves.  I  am  very  nearly 
in  want."  "Yes,  I  can  believe  you,  my  little  brother,  since  I  am  in  the 
same  fi.x  myself,"  replied  Ma'nabus,  "this  is  the  hardest  time  of  the  year 
for  us."  When  Ma'nabus  had  finished  his  food  he  said,  "Thanks,  I  am 
happy  after  eating  this  delicious  meal  of  good  fat  meat  and  broth." 

Ma'nabus  slept  at  Elk's  lodge  that  night.  In  the  morning  the  woman 
was  told  by  her  husband  to  prepare  l)reakfast.     She  took  the  rest  of  the 
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flesh  and  boiled  it.  The  meat  was  much  improved  by  its  night  of  curing 
in  the  smoke.  "Oh  thank  you,  my  little  brother,"  cried  Ma'nabus,  "for 
this  splendid  breakfast.  I  have  enjoyed  it  very  much."  "  I  thank  you, 
too  for  visiting  me,"  answered  Elk,  "I  am  glad  you  were  pleased,  but 
remember  we  are  needy."  "Well,  that's  true,"  replied  Ma'nabus,  "I 
know  just  how  you  are,  for  I  am  nearly  starving  myself."  He  got  up.  "  I  '11 
go  home  now,"  he  said.  "I'm  glad  you  came,"  repeated  Elk.  "Yes,  it's 
well  I  did,"  returned  Ma'nabus,  and  he  departed  happily. 

When  Ma'nabus  arose  to  leave  he  shoved  his  mittens  behind  him  and 
left  them  there.  After  a  while  the  cold  outdoor  air  reminded  him  of  them, 
and  he  stopped  and  whistled.  "Who's  that?"  asked  Elk  of  his  boys,  "Oh 
that  must  be  your  uncle  calling,  run  and  find  out  what  he  wants."  One  of 
the  little  boys  hurried  to  him.  "  I  went  off  without  my  mittens,  please  get 
them  for  me,"  said  Ma'nabus.  The  lad  ran  back  to  the  lodge.  "What 
did  Ma'nabus  want?"  his  father  asked.  "  He  wanted  his  mittens  that  he 
forgot."  "Oh  yes,  there  they  are,  over  there,"  said  Elk,  pointing.  The 
boy  ran  back  with  them.  "That's  good,  thank  you,"  exclaimed  Ma'nabus, 
"  tell  your  father  to  visit  me  in  return  at  his  first  opportunity,  you  people 
that  are  hungry."  When  the  boy  ran  back  Elk  aa  .d,  "What  did  your 
uncle  say?"  "He  said  to  tell  you  to  visit  him  soon,  you're  more  hungry 
than  he  is."  "Of  course,"  said  Elk,  "Ma'nabus  didn't  see  much  to  eat 
here,  that's  why  he  has  pity  on  us,  we'll  accept  his  invitation." 

One  day,  after  some  time  had  elapsed,  Elk  remarked,  "  I  guess  I  '11  go 
over  and  visit  my  little  brother  Ma'nabus,  according  to  his  invitation." 
So  off  he  went,  carrying  his  knife.  When  he  got  close  to  Ma'nabus' 
lodge  the  dogs  began  to  bark.  "Ho!  Ho!  Ho!  Ho!  Ho!"  "Tci,  hold  on! 
Somebody's  coming,"  said  Ma'nabus  to  his  sons,  "run  out  and  look  and 
see  who's  coming."  The  boys  ran  out.  "It's  Elk!"  they  cried.  "Hurry 
up  and  sweep  the  floor  opposite  the  door,  for  our  visitor,"  ordered  Ma'nabus 
to  his  wife. 

In  the  meantime  Elk  had  come  up  and  was  standing  in  the  doorway. 
"Hau!  come  in  if  vou  want  to!"  "Eh!"  replied  he,  "I  will,"  and  Elk 
Went  in  and  sat  down  in  the  guest's  corner.  He  removed  his  outer  gar- 
ments. "It's  good  that  you  came,  little  brother,  I've  been  expecting  you 
for  a  long  time,"  said  Ma'nabus.  "Oh  yes,  I  came  because  I  was  sad  and 
lonely,  as  I  always  am  at  the  approach  of  spring  after  the  long  winter.  I 
thought  a  visit  would  take  the  dullness  off  my  mind."  "You  have  done 
well,"  said  Ma'nabus. 

Presently  the  host  turned  to  his  wife.  "Tci!"  he  .said,  "go  and  get 
some  water."  "Yes,  I  will,"  she  replied,  doing  so.  " Hang  it  up  over  the 
fire,"  said  Ma'nabus.     In  the  meantime  he  was  grinding  his  knife  and  when 
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he  was  finished  he  laid  it  on  top  of  a  bag  of  clothing.  "Now  come  here," 
he  ordered  his  wife.  The  woman  looked  at  him  astonished.  "What  for?" 
she  asked.  "  Come  here,  I  say,  and  do  as  I  tell  you.  Sit  down  in  front  of 
me."  "What  do  you  want?"  "You  do  as  I  tell  you."  But  she  refused 
to  budge  because  she  couldn't  understand  it.  "What  do  you  want?"  " I 
tell  you  to  sit  down."  At  last  she  obeyed.  "Come  up  closer  and  turn 
your  back  to  me."  "  But  what  for?  "  "  Never  mind,  you  do  as  I  tell  you." 
She  obeyed  unwillingly.  "Back  up  close,"  ordered  Ma'nabus  and  his 
wife  grudgingly  complied.  "  Be  obedient,  now,  and  mind  me,"  he  ordered, 
"I'm  not  going  to  hurt  you."  "But  I  never  did  this  before,"  said  the 
woman.  "Mind  your  own  business!"  snapped  Ma'nabus,  exasperated. 
He  seized  her  dress  and  raised  it  over  her  head  and  bared  her  back.  "  What 
are  you  going  to  do?"  "Hold  your  noise!"  roared  Ma'nabus,  "Keep 
still."  Then  he  let  down  her  shirt.  "  What  on  earth  do  you  want  anyway?" 
she  exclaimed  turning  around.     "Shut  up!"     (Sunow'anepina.) 

Ma'nabus  reached  for  his  knife  and  suddenly  slashed  across  from  shoulder 
to  shoulder.  "  Aaaah!"  she  shrieked  jumping  and  throwing  up  her  hands. 
"What  are  you  doing?"  ,^;ruted  Ma'nabus,  "Hold  still!"  "What  for?" 
" An'aaame'kfit,  doggone  you!"  thundered  Ma'nabus,  disgusted  because 
he  was  unable  to  do  what  his  little  brother  had  done.  "  Well,  this  is  the 
reason,"  he  said  to  Elk  who  had  been  watching  in  astonished  silence,  "she 
has  nearly  arrived  at  her  outdoor  time.^  But  we  formerly  sliced  our  meals 
from  her  back  just  as  nicely  as  can  be." 

All  this  while  the  woman  was  screaming  from  pain  and  the  sight  of  blood. 
She  had  retreated  as  far  as  possible  from  her  husband.  Elk  took  the  situa- 
tion all  in.  He  got  up,  out  of  pity  and  said,  "Hold  on,  let  me  do  this. 
Keep  still  a  minute."  The  woman  kept  quiet  while  he  rubbed  earth  over 
the  cut  and  healed  her  up.  All  the  while  Ma'nabus  sat  staring  disap- 
pointedly into  the  fire  with  his  hand  over  his  mouth. 

"Now  let  me  try,"  said  Elk  to  the  woman,  who  was  his  sister-in-law,^ 
since  Ma'nabus  was  his  little  brother.  First  he  rubbed  earth  all  over  her 
back,  then  he  let  it  dry,  and  then  he  brushed  it  off.  Then  he  took  his 
knife  and  said,  "  Don't  be  afraid,  turn  your  back  to  me."  The  woman  did 
so  readily,  and  he  cut  the  flesh  from  her  as  easily  as  he  had  from  his  own  wife. 
"Here,  take  that!  Get  some  one  to  fetch  you  a  dish  to  put  it  in,"  he  said 
and  she  obeyed  him.     Then  Elk  cut  out  her  tenderloins,  and  she  put  them 


'  Monthly  period,  calU»d  outctoor  time,  by  the  Menomini  with  reference  to  the  segrega- 
tion of  women  during  their  terms. 

2  If  the  woman  had  not  been  Ellt's  sister-in-law,  he  would  not  have  dared  to  take  such 
a  liberty  with  her.  Sisters  and  brothers-in-law  fall  within  the  so-called  joking-relationship 
and  may  indulge  in  mutiial  familiaritirs. 
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in  a  wooden  bowl,  and  sat  there  with  her  bones  all  exposed,  while  Ma'nabus 
gazed  in  wonder.  Elk  next  filled  in  the  wound  with  earth  and  healed  her. 
"I'm  not  like  Ma'nabus,"  said  Elk,  "perhaps  something  is  the  matter  with 
him."  He  said  this  because  he  had  a  right  to,  you  remember  they  came 
in  the  joking-relationship. 

When  he  had  finished  Elk  sat  down  again  in  his  place.  "A'namekut! 
doggone  it  all,  she  was  having  her  monthlies,"  said  Ma'nabus,  "  that  was 
the  whole  cause  of  the  trouble.  We  always  used  to  be  able  to  get  our  meat 
that  way."  He  turned  to  his  wife.  "Now  cook  that,"  he  said,  "cut  that 
back  fat  in  half,  dry  one  half  and  cook  the  other,  and  do  the  same  with  the 
tenderloins.     We'll  save  the  rest  for  breakfast." 

The  woman  was  soon  finished.  "  Now  it's  done,"  she  said.  "  Well  dish 
out  some  for  Elk  first,  then  some  for  me  and  for  our  children  and  yourself." 
When  this  was  done,  Ma'nabus  said  to  Elk,  "  Now  eat,  if  you  want  to,  but 
if  you  don't,  refrain.  This  is  all  we  have,  for  we  are  almost  needy  in  this 
winter  season."  Then  they  all  ate  together,  and  they  were  filled  and  lay 
down  to  sleep.  They  told  stories  and  talked  until  they  dozed  off.  When 
Ma'nabus  arose  in  the  morning  he  ordered  his  wife  to  cook  the  remaining 
meat. 

When  they  were  all  done,  Elk  said,  "  Thank  you  all  for  my  good  meal. 
I  guess  I '11  return  now  that  I  am  filled."  "  Yes,  that's  good,"  said  Ma'nabus 
in  reply,  "  although  it  did  n't  go  very  well  because  this  dog  of  a  woman  was 
ill,  but  formerly  it  was  all  right." 


13.    Ma'nabus  visits  his  Little  Brother,  Red  Squirrel. 

A  couple  of  days  after  Elk's  visit,  Ma'nabus  said  to  his  family,  "Tci! 
I  think  I'll  go  to  see  On'awanink,  Red  Squirrel."  So  off  he  went.  When  he 
drew  near  his  friend's  wigwam,  the  dogs  barked,  and  a  little  squirrel  peeped 
out.  "Ma'nabus  is  coming!"  he  squealed.  "Quick,"  said  Squirrel  to  his 
wife,  "  sweep  the  guest  place  for  him  to  sit  down."  Ma'nabus  came  to  the 
door  and  stood  at  the  threshold.  "Well,  come  in  if  you  want  to,"  invited 
Squirrel.     "  He ! "  said  Ma'nabus,  and  he  entered. 

"Oh  this  is  fine!"  exclaimed  Squirrel,  "we  are  glad  you  have  come  to 
visit  us.  Go  and  fetch  some  water,  wife,  so  we  can  prepare  a  meal  for 
Ma'nabus."  As  soon  as  Squirrel  saw  the  water  was  boiling,  he  took  his 
knife  and  went  to  a  small  peeled  pole  that  stood  by  the  fire  in  the  center  of 
the  lodge.  He  ran  up  the  pole  and  out  on  a  limb  that  projected  towards  the 
door. 

When  Squirrel  got  out  on  the  branch  he  began  to  "  make  his  medicine." 
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He  perched  there  with  his  tail  cocked  up,  and  stamping  with  one  foot  and 
jerking  his  brush  he  began  to  sing,  "Simimik!  Simimik!  Simimik!  Simimik!" 
Ma'nabus  gazed  with  popping  eyeballs,  and  saw  Squirrel  work  himself  into 
a  frenzy  with  his  incantations.^  "  Come  here  with  your  dish ! "  On'awanink 
bawled  to  his  wife,  and  she  ran  under  him  and  held  up  her  wooden  bowl. 
"Simimik!  Simimik!  Simimik!  Simimik!"  sang  Squirrel.  Suddenly  he 
stopped,  and  with  his  knife  ripped  open  one  testicle  and  out  poured  a  lot 
of  wild  rice.  "  Hold  fast  to  your  dish,"  he  ordered  his  wife,  while  he  shook 
out  rice  until  she  called,  "There!  There!  it's  full!"  Then  he  closed  up  the 
wound  and  the  rice  ceased  flowing. 

In  the  meantime  Ma'nabus'  eyes  stuck  out  farther  and  farther.  When 
Squirrel  had  finished  his  ceremony,  and  his  wife  had  emptied  the  rice,  she 
ran  back  under  him  with  the  dish.  Again  Squirrel  performed  his  magic. 
All  at  once  he  stopped  and  stabbed  himself  on  the  other  side,  and  out  ran  a 
lot  of  grease  and  oil.  "Pretty  soon,"  called  his  wife,  holding  up  the  dish, 
"  now !  it's  full."  Squirrel  at  once  closed  the  wound  and  began  to  dance  and 
sing  "Simimik!  Simimik!  Simimik!"  In  the  meantime  Ma'nabus  craned 
his  neck  until  it  was  nearly  broken.  Soon  Squirrel  stopped  and  spryly 
jumped  all  the  way  from  the  limb  to  his  place  on  the  circular  couch,  that 
ran  around  the  inside  of  the  wigwam,  and  Ma'nabus  nearly  fell  over  from 
surprise.  "Now  hurry  and  cook  for  our  hungry  guest,"  exclaimed  Squirrel 
to  his  wife.  She  speedily  obeyed.  "You  must  be  tired,  lie  down  and 
sleep,"  said  Squirrel  to  Ma'nabus.  "  We  will  have  our  dinner  as  soon  as  my 
wife  is  done  cooking."  When  she  had  finished  she  set  half  of  the  rice  and 
grease  before  their  guest  and  they  had  a  pleasant  meal  together  and  when 
they  were  done  they  lay  for  a  long  time  telling  stories  before  they  went  to 
bed.  In  the  morning  they  finished  the  rice  and  oil,  and  Ma'nabus  took  his 
leave. 

When  he  had  gone  a  little  way  from  the  lodge  he  stopped  and  whistled 
and  Squirrel's  little  boys  ran  out.  "  I  have  forgotten  my  mittens,"  ^  said 
Ma'nabus,  so  the  little  squirrels  went  back  and  got  them  for  him.  "Tell 
your  father  to  return  my  visit  soon,  you  who  are  more  hungry  than  I  am," 
he  said.  "Of  course,"  said  Squirrel,  when  he  had  heard  the  message, 
"Ma'nabus  did  not  see  much  here,  for  that's  the  way  we  have  to  live." 

After  a  little  while  Squirrel  decided  to  make  the  return  visit.  When  he 
drew  close  to  the  wigwam  the  children  told  Ma'nabus  that  Squirrel  was 
coming.  Ma'nabus  was  all  prepared.  He  had  a  pole  stuck  up  in  his  lodge 
and  he  told  his  wife  to  sweep  the  guest's  place  in  preparation  for  their  visitor. 

>  Many  incantations  used|in  "making  medicine"  are  not  efBcacious  unless  the  performer 
throws  himself  into  a  frenzy. 

2  For  this  reason,  a  forgetful  person  is  often  nicknamed  "M&'nUbus"  by  the  Menomini. 
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Presently  Squirrel  arrived  in  the  doorway.  "  Come  in  if  you  want  to,"  said 
Ma'nabus.  "He!"  replied  Squirrel  and  he  came  in  and  took  his  place. 
Presently  Squirrel  saw  Ma'nabus  take  his  knife  and  climb  the  post  with 
great  difficulty,  balancing  himself  as  best  he  could  until  he  reached  the 
branch  where  he  began  to  stamp  and  sing,  "SimimikI  Simimik!  Simimik!" 
but  he  did  not  have  any  tail  to  wave,  although  he  cocked  his  head  about  as 
he  had  seen  Squirrel  do. 

"Fetch  a  dish,"  he  called  to  his  wife,  and  after  much  scolding  she  brought 
it  over  against  her  will.  When  he  had  worked  himself  up  to  what  he  thought 
was  the  proper  frenzy,  he  suddenly  stabbed  himself  in  the  right  testicle  and 
nothing  but  blood  came  forth.  "  A'naaamekut!"  exclaimed  Ma'nabus, 
fainting,  "My  wife  has  spoiled  this,  she  is  having  her  sickness."  Squirrel 
immediately  got  up  and  took  some  dirt  which  he  rubbed  on  the  wound  and 
healed  it.  Then  he  ran  nimbly  up  the  pole  and  out  on  the  branch.  He 
cocked  his  head  and  jerked  his  tail  and  began  to  sing,  "SimimikI  Simimik! 
Simimik!"  Suddenly  he  stabbed  himself  in  the  right  testicle  and  wild 
rice  poured  forth  into  the  bowl  which  Ma'nabus'  wife  held  for  him.  When 
the  bowl  was  filled  he  repeated  his  performance  and  stabbed  himself  in  the 
other  testicle,  whereupon  oil  and  grease  poured  forth.  "  I  guess  something 
must  be  wrong  with  my  elder  brother's  medicine,"  he  said  slyly.  Ma'nabus 
was  disgusted.  "An'aaamekut!"  he  repeated,  "that's  all  my  wife's  fault, 
she  was  having  her  monthlies,  I  have  always  been  able  to  do  it  before." 


14.     Ma'nabus  visits  his  Little  Brother,  Woodpecker. 

Two  days  later  Ma'nabus  made  up  his  mind  to  visit  Red-headed  Wood- 
pecker. So  he  told  his  wife.  "  All  right,  go  if  you  choose,"  she  said.  So 
off  he  went.  When  he  came  close  to  Woodpecker's  lodge  the  dog  saw  him 
and  began  to  bark  and  Woodpecker's  little  boys  ran  out  to  see  who  was 
coming.  "Oh!  Papa,  here  comes  Ma'nabus,"  they  called.  "Oh,"  said 
Woodpecker  to  his  wife,  "sweep  the  guest's  place  for  our  visitor."  A  few 
minutes  later  Ma'nabus  stood  in  the  doorway.  "  Come  in  if  you  want  to," 
said  Woodpecker.  "He!"  said  Ma'nabus,  and  he  entered  and  took  his 
place.  "Go  fetch  some  water  so  we  can  cook  a  meal  for  Ma'nabus,"  said 
Woodpecker  to  his  wife. 

In  the  center  of  the  lodge,  close  to  the  fire,  stood  a  dry  maple  post,  and 
when  Woodpecker's  wife  had  hung  the  kettle  over  the  fire,  her  husband  told 
her  to  get  her  wooden  poker  ready.  Meantime,  Ma'nabus  gazed  all  round, 
but  he  could  not  see  any  trace  of  food.  Suddenly,  Woodpecker  ran  up  the 
tree,  shouting,  "Ka!  Ka!  Ka!  Ka!  Ka!"  turning  his  head  from  side  to  side. 
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and  all  at  once  he  struck  the  trunk  with  his  bill  and  pulled  out  a  large  juicy 
worm,  which  he  dropped  on  the  ground,  where  his  wife  promptly  knocked  it 
over  the  head.  Instantly  it  became  a  big  fat  raccoon.  "Maaa!"  gasped 
Ma'nabus,  placing  his  fist  over  his  mouth  in  token  of  his  astonishment.  "  I 
guess  I'll  try  again,"  said  Woodpecker  to  his  wife,  and  he  ran  up  the  other 
side  of  the  post,  calling,  "Ka!  Ka!  Ka!  Ka!  Ka!"  Presently,  he  stopped 
tapping  on  the  tree,  drew  out  a  big  white  grub  which  he  dropped  on  the  floor. 
His  wife  hit  it  over  the  head  and  immediately  it  became  a  fat  raccoon.  Then 
Woodpecker  jumped  down,  rubbed  his  nose,  and  it  changed  from  an  ordi- 
nary beak  to  shining  brass  or  copper,  and  then,  as  he  continued  to  rub, 
Mamao,  the  Woodpecker,  became  a  man  before  the  startled  gaze  of  Ma'na- 
bus. "  Cut,  clean,  and  skin  these  'coons,  cook  one,  and  hang  the  other  up 
for  breakfast,"  said  Woodpecker  to  his  wife.  Very  soon  the  meal  was  ready. 
"Serve  it  in  a  dish  for  Ma'nabus,"  said  the  Woodpecker,  and  presently  it 
was  handed  to  him.  "The  winter  is  long,"  remarked  Woodpecker,  "and 
this  is  all  we  have  to  eat."  When  they  finished  their  supper,  they  told 
stories  for  a  while  until  they  went  to  bed. 

In  the  morning,  Woodpecker  ordered  his  wife  to  prepare  the  other 
raccoon  for  Ma'nabus.  When  it  was  done  he  told  her  to  serve  it  for  break- 
fast. "This  is  all  we  have  to  eat,"  he  apologized,  "you  know  the  winter 
is  so  long  and  hard."  "Well,"  replied  Ma'nabus,  "I  guess  I'll  leave  you 
now."  "I  am  glad  you  came  over  to  visit  me,"  said  Woodpecker,  "I  was 
lonesome."  Ma'nabus  set  out  for  home,  but  did  not  go  far  before  Wood- 
pecker heard  him  whistle,  "Whew!"  "Run  out  and  see  what  Ma'nabus 
wants,"  he  said  to  his  sons.  The  boys  hastened  to  the  place,  "I  have 
forgotten  my  mittens,"  said  Ma'nabus.  Back  went  the  little  fellows  to 
fetch  them.  "Oh!"  said  Woodpecker,  "There  they  are,  where  Ma'nabus 
was  sitting.  He  must  have  left  them  there."  The  boys  brought  the  mit- 
tens to  Ma'nabus.  "Thank  you,"  said  he,  "tell  your  father  to  visit  me. 
You  people  who  have  less  to  eat  than  I,  let  me  return  your  kindness." 
"  All  right,"  said  Woodpecker,  when  he  heard  the  message.  "  We  will  do 
that.  Ma'nabus  did  not  see  anything  wrong  here,  that  was  the  only  way  we 
could  feed  him." 

A  few  days  later  Woodpecker  said  to  his  wife,  "  I  guess  I  '11  go  and  visit 
Ma'nabus,  he  wanted  me  to  go  and  so  I  will."  When  he  got  close  to  Ma'na- 
bus' lodge  the  dogs  began  to  bark.  "Run  and  see  who's  coming,"  said 
Ma'nabus  to  his  sons.  "  It  is  Woodpecker,"  they  replied  after  peeping  out. 
"  Go  sweep  the  guest's  place,"  said  he  to  his  wife.  In  a  few  minutes  Wood- 
pecker stood  in  the  doorway. 

"  Come  in,  if  you  want  to,"  said  Ma'nabus.  "  H^ ! "  replied  Woodpecker, 
and  he  entered  and  sat  in  the  place  prepared  for  him.     Woodpecker  saw 
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that  Ma'nabus  had  a  piece  of  brass  which  he  had  filed  sharp  lying  on  his 
clothes  pack.  When  he  came  in  Ma'nabus  fitted  the  brass  beak  on  his  nose 
and  went  out.  Presently,  he  came  in  with  a  dry  maple  sapling  which  he  had 
cut,  and  set  it  up  in  the  lodge.  Then  he  sent  his  wife  out  to  get  water. 
When  it  was  hung  over  the  fire,  Ma'nabus  shouted,  "Ka!  Ka!  Ka!"  and 
began  to  peck  vigorously  on  the  pole.  Presently  he  drove  the  copper  into 
his  face  and  the  next  thing  blood  gushed  forth  and  he  fell  down  in  a  faint. 
Then  Woodpecker  arose,  took  the  false  beak  off  and  rubbed  some  dirt  on 
the  wound  and  healed  it.  "  An'aamekut!"  said  Ma'nabus,  "my  wife  is  to 
blame,  she  is  having  her  sickness,  that  is  why  I  failed.  I  always  used  to  be 
able  to  do  it."  Woodpecker  smothered  his  amusement  as  he  got  up  and 
told  Ma'nabus'  wife  to  get  her  poker  ready.  Then  he  jumped  on  the  tree 
and  shouted,  "Ka!  Ka!  Ka!"  rapped  on  it  and  pulled  out  a  fat  white  maggot 
which  he  dropped  before  her.  She  struck  it  and  it  became  a  raccoon. 
Once  again  he  called,  and  again  he  brought  out  a  fat  worm  and  it  turned 
into  a  'coon  for  Ma'nabus'  wife  to  kill.  Then  Woodpecker  hopped  down 
and  became  a  person.  He  then  said  to  Ma'nabus'  wife,  "  Skin  one  'coon  and 
cook  it,  and  let  the  other  go  for  breakfast."  When  the  meal  was  ready, 
Ma'nabus'  wife  served  it  to  her  husband  and  Woodpecker,  and  after  supper 
they  told  stories  until  it  was  time  to  go,  and  the  next  morning  they  had  the 
other  raccoon  for  breakfast.  A  little  while  after  they  had  eaten  Wood- 
pecker remarked,  "I  guess  it's  time  for  me  to  leave."  "Well,  I  am  glad 
you  came,"  said  Ma'nabus,  I  like  to  have  company  occasionally." 


15.    Ma'nabus  visits  his  Little  Brother,  Skunk. 

(a) 

One  time  in  the  winter  Ma'nabus  decided  to  go  and  visit  his  little  brother, 
Skunk.  So  he  took  his  mittens  and  put  on  his  snowshoes  and  journeyed 
over  to  Skunk's  wigwam.  When  he  arrived  at  the  lodge  he  stood  at  the 
door  for  a  while  looking  at  Skunk.  The  lodge  was  empty.  There  was  no 
food  or  children  to  be  seen.  At  last  Skunk  looked  up.  "Hau,  my  older 
brothery  come  in  if  you  want  to,  but  if  you  don't,  stay  where  you  are." 
"Yoh!"  answered  Ma'nabus,  and  he  entered  and  sat  down  in  the  guest's 
place.        \ 

Presentl}^  Skunk  spoke  to  his  wife  and  told  her  to  make  the  fire  and  hang 
the  kettle.  Meantime  Ma'nabus  looked  all  around  but  failed  to  see  any- 
thing to  eat.  "I  wonder  what  my  little  brother  is  going  to  offer  me?"  he 
thought  in  his  heart.     There  was  the  frame  of  a  long  mitawikomik  (medicine 
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lodge)  extending  from  one  side  of  Skunk's  lodge,  and  this  he  ordered  his  wife 
to  cover  with  upaxki  (bulrush  mats).  When  this  was  done  Skunk  made  his 
wife  and  Ma'nabus  enter  it,  and  hid  each  under  a  blanket,  cautioning  them 
not  to  peep  out,  but,  of  course,  Ma'nabus  had  to  find  a  hole  and  spy  through 
it. 

When  he  had  everything  in  readiness,  Skunk  went  to  one  end  of  the 
lodge  and  squatted  there,  bent  over,  with  his  bare  backside  pointed  down  the 
aisle.  Presently  he  began  to  beat  two  sticks  together  and  to  sing  a  song 
which  called  all  the  animals  in  the  world  to  come  and  dance.  After  a  little 
while  the  whole  earth  began  to  tremble,  pde!  pdel  pdel  pdel  so  many  were 
gathering.  They  made  such  a  noise  that  Ma'nabus  peeped  from  his  hole 
in  the  blanket  to  see  them.  Nima-a-a!  There  were  stags,  deer,  bear,  and 
all  manner  of  edible  creatures,  all  dancing. 

All  this  time  Skunk  was  peeping  back  over  his  shoulder,  and  when  he 
saw  them  all  lined  up,  Paul  he  broke  wind.  Oh,  Nimaaa!  It  was  terrible! 
All  of  them  fell  over  on  their  backs,  stupified.  Then  Skunk  sprang  to  him 
and  called  on  his  wife  and  Ma'nabus  to  help  him  slay  the  quadrupeds  while 
they  lay  there  stunned. 

When  the  animals  had  been  cut  up  and  cooked  they  had  a  splendid  meal, 
and  then  they  all  went  to  bed.  The  next  morning,  after  breakfast  Skunk 
took  down  his  sacred  medicine  bundle  and  took  out  two  charges  of  his 
powder,  which  he  gave  to  Ma'nabus,  one  for  the  spring  and  one  for  the 
summer  hunt.  Then  Ma'nabus  left  for  home,  rehearsing  his  brother's 
medicine  song  as  he  had  heard  it. 

All  the  way  home  Ma'nabus  ran.  As  he  scurried  along  he  began  to 
think  in  his  heart:  "Nima-a-a!  I  wonder  if  it  is  really  true  that  my  little 
brother  has  given  me  two  charges  of  his  miraculous  powder?"  This 
worried  Ma'nabus  so  much  that  at  last  he  stopped,  stripped  his  breechclout, 
and  backed  up  to  a  tree.  "Pau!"  Ni-ma-a-a!  It  was  terrible!  Not  a 
trace  was  left  of  the  tree  except  slivers.  "  Oh,  so  it  is  really  true,  what  my 
little  brother,  Skunk,  told  me!"  He  thought  in  his  heart,  "Oh,  how  good 
that  is,  now  we  shall  be  well  provided  with  food!" 

He  ran  on  again,  singing  his  sacred  hunting  song,  but  soon  doubts 
began  to  assail  him  once  more.  At  last  he  came  to  a  huge  boulder,  so  he 
paused,  whipped  off  his  clout,  and  backed  up  to  it.  "Pau!"  oh,  alas!  how 
terrible!  The  boulder  was  blown  away  entirely.  Nothing  but  a  trace  of 
powder  remained. 

Then  Ma'nabus  was  satisfied.  "Yes,  what  my  little  brother  promised 
me  has  really  turned  out  to  be  true!  He  did  give  me  two  charges  of  his 
wonderful  powder!"  he  thought,  so  he  hurried  home. 

When  he  got  home  he  ordered  his  wife  to  prepare  and  cover  a  medicine 
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lodge  for  him,  and  when  she  was  done  he  made  her  enter  and  covered  her 
with  a  blanket.  Then  Ma'nabus  went  to  one  end  and  bent  over  in  imitation 
of  Skunk,  and  began  to  sing  the  sacred  medicine  song  to  the  tune  of  two 
sticks  which  he  beat  together.  For  a  long  time  there  was  no  response,  be- 
cause, indeed,  Ma'nabus  had  learned  the  refrain  very  carelessly  and  those 
songs  must  always  be  sung  just  so.  He  worried  and  wondered,  and  per- 
spired, but  at  last  they  gathered  in  great  numbers  and  danced. 

When  Ma'nabus  thought  they  were  all  in  line  behind  him,  he  began  to 
endeavor  to  shoot,  but  Nima-a-a!  he  could  only  wink  his  buttocks  at  them. 
Finally,  the  animals  murmured  among  themselves  and  all  went  out.  Last 
of  all,  a  poor,  thin  little  fawn  trotted  by,  and  seeing  that  strange  pink  button 
pointed  at  it,  it  poked  its  nose  on  it  and  died. 

Then  Ma'nabus'  wife  came  out,  very  angry.  When  he  told  her,  she 
exclaimed,  "You  are  a  fool!  Why  did  you  not  obey  your  little  brother's 
instructions?  We  might  have  had  plenty  to  eat  instead  of  this  stupid  little 
fawn!" 

(b) 

Ma'nabus  once  came  across  a  skunk. 

"Hani  na'se  (little  brother),"  he  cried.  Skunk  was  so  frightened  that 
he  broke  wind.  "Oh,  na'se,"  said  Ma'nabus  in  astonishment,  "I  can  see 
that  you  have  power.  Can't  you  trade  me  some  of  it."  "No,"  replied 
Skunk,  "I  have  none  to  spare."  "Oh,  my  little  brother,  you  who  are  so 
beautiful  in  your  black  and  white  coat,  you  Who  are  so  tiny  and  yet  whose 
buttocks  are  so  powerful,  can't  you  trade  me  a  little?"  "No,  I  don't  want 
to,"  growled  Skunk. 

"  Well,  loan  it  to  me,  I  am  your  elder  brother,  and  I  '11  bring  it  back  to 
you."  Skunk  was  so  flattered  at  Ma'nabus'  interest  that  he  turned  his 
back  to  a  stump  and  blew  it  to  pieces,  just  to  show  off.  Ma'nabus  was 
delighted.  "  Oh  my  dear  little  brother,  I  like  you,  I  Jove  you,  I  beseech 
you  to  loan  it  to  me  a  little  while." 

By  this  time  Skunk  was  so  mollified  that  he  agreed,  "but  how  will  we 
trade?"  he  asked.  "Oh  that's  easy,"  said  Ma'nabus.  He  stooped  over 
and  backed  up  against  Skunk  and  they  rubbed  their  buttocks  together. 
Then  Ma'nabus  took  leave  of  his  little  brother  and  started  off,  proud  and 
happy.  As  he  walked  along,  he  thought  in  his  heart,  "  Well,  let  me  try  and 
see  what  power  my  little  brother  has  given  me."  He  backed  up  to  a  tree, 
and  Nimaa!  he  blew  it  to  flinders. 

"Oh  I  am  proud,  that  is  entirely  true!  He  told  me  that  it  would  act 
that  way ! "  So  he  traveled  on,  longing  all  the  while  to  do  it  again.  By  and 
by  he  came  to  a  boulder  and  backed  up  to  it.     "I  guess  I'll  see  how  strong 
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I  am,  in  case  I  meet  any  warriors."  Then  he  let  drive  and  blew  it  to 
smithereens.  "Oh  how  grand,  how  good!  What  power  he  has  given  me! 
I  am  fully  satisfied,"  thought  Ma'nabus,  and  he  went  on  thinking  to  keep 
the  power  a  while.  At  last  he  really  wanted  to  use  it  in  earnest,  but  he  mis- 
fired, hai!  he  began  to  feel  sad.  "May  be  I  don't  do  it  right,"  he  thought, 
and  he  went  on  further.     But  the  next  time  he  tried  he  failed  again. 


16.    Ma'nabus  and  Partridge. 

Partridge  used  to  have  a  wigwam  not  far  from  Ma'nabus'  lodge.  One 
April,  in  sugar  time,  he  and  Ma'nabus  were  nearly  starving.  They  did  not 
live  far  from  the  lake  and  one  day  Partridge  said  to  his  wife,  "I  guess  I'll 
go  to  the  shore  and  gather  Kitcipitiaminuk  berries."  ^  As  Partridge  was  at 
work  he  saw  a  flint-headed  arrow  fall  through  the  air  and  strike  the  ground 
just  beside  him.  He  reached  to  pick  it  up,  but  a  voice  called  out,  "  Tci !  Tci ! 
Tci !  Tci !  Tci  1  Tci !  Don't  touch  that,"  and  a  man  descended  from  the  sky.'* 
"  What  are  you  doing,  Partridge?  "  he  asked.  "  I  am  gathering  food,  for 
we  are  starving,"  replied  Partridge.  "Well,  you  had  better  camp  here 
tonight  with  me,"  said  the  stranger,  "you  can  gather  some  wood  to  last 
until  morning  and  then  we  can  go  out  together."  Partridge  at  once  set  to 
work  and  when  he  was  done  gathering  wood  he  made  a  good  fire.  Then  he 
collected  cedar  boughs  for  a  bed  and  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the 
night.  By  and  by  his  guest  took  off  his  moccasins  and  threw  them  to 
Partridge  saying  in  Ojibway,  "  Take  the  old  cloth  out  from  inside  my  shoes." 
Partridge  obeyed  and  as  he  pulled  out  the  rag  it  became  a  strip  of  splendid 
elk  meat.  From  the  other  shoe  he  pulled  a  large  piece  of  back  fat,  and 
these  he  started  to  roast  before  the  fire  on  a  sharp  stick;  but  he  tried  to  save 
a  little  for  his  children.     "What  are  you  doing?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"  I  am  just  keeping  back  a  little  for  my  family,"  replied  Partridge. 

"  Oh,  eat  it  all,"  said  his  company,  "  I  will  give  you  some  more  for  your 
children." 

In  the  morning  when  they  had  eaten,  the  stranger  said,  "  Give  me  your 
ax."  Partridge  handed  it  to  him  and  he  led  the  way  down  to  the  ice  where 
he  chopped  up  a  lot  of  it  into  fine  pieces.  Then  he  took  the  bag  into  which 
Partridge  had  put  the  few  poor  berries  that  he  had  picked,  and  threw  away 
the  contents.  Partridge  was  disappointed,  but  said  nothing,  and  the 
stranger  put  the  cracked  ice  into  the  bag  and  returned  it  to  him,  saying, 

1  Buttock  scratching  berries. 

*  This  man  who  is  not  mentioned  by  name  throughout  the  story,  is  said  to  have  been 
none  other  than  the  Sim. 
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"  Now  carry  this  home,  go  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  until  you  come  to  a 
steep  place.  There  someone  will  call  out  behind  you, '  Stop  him !  Hit  him ! 
he  is  taking  away  all  our  sturgeon.  Stop  him!  Hit  him!'  but  do  not  look 
back.  When  you  come  to  a  hollow  pour  all  your  ice  in  it,  but  do  not  turn 
around,  go  straight  home.  The  next  morning  when  you  get  up  come  back 
and  you  will  find  your  food  there."  "  All  right,"  said  Partridge,  and  took 
the  bag  and  went  home.  When  he  arrived  at  the  trail  over  the  steep  bank  he 
heard  someone  call  out,  "  He !  He !  He  I  this  man  is  stealjng  all  our  sturgeon. 
Catch  him!  Hit  him!"  but  he  never  looked  back.  When  he  came  to  a 
small  hollow  by  the  wayside  he  poured  out  all  the  ice  and  threw  away  his 
bag.  Then  he  went  on  home.  When  he  arrived  there  his  wife  was  angry, 
"Where  are  your  berries?"  "Keep  still,  don't  mention  it,"  ordered  Par- 
tridge. 

The  next  day  Partridge  got  up  early,  he  told  his  wife  to  dress,  and  the 
two  set  out.  When  they  arrived  at  the  hollow  they  found  a  place  full  of 
sturgeon.  Partridge  told  his  wife  all  about  it.  "Now  you  see  we  have 
enough  food  to  last  all  winter,"  he  said.  Indeed  they  had  plenty  of  food. 
Even  the  little  children  were  able  to  eat  until  their  bellies  were  round.  When 
they  had  breakfasted  they  hauled  the  sturgeon  down  to  the  lodge  and 
cleansed,  split,  and  smoked  them.  During  the  day  some  of  Ma'nabus' 
children  came  over  and  when  they  saw  what  was  going  on  they  went  home 
and  told  their  father  and  he  presently  came  over  too.  "  My !  Partridge,  how 
do  you  happen  to  have  such  luck? "  asked  Ma'nabus,  astonished.  "Oh!" 
said  Partridge,  "  I  was  picking  berries  and  while  I  was  at  work  a  flint- 
tipped  arrow  came  sailing  through  the  air.  I  started  to  pick  it  up,  but  a 
voice  called  out  to  me  'Tci!  Tci!  Tci!  Tci!  Don't  touch  that'  and  presently 
a  man  came  and  spoke  to  me.  He  asked  me  to  camp  with  him  that  night 
and  when  we  went  to  bed  he  threw  me  his  moccasins,  telling  me  to  take  out 
the  dirty  old  rags  inside.  When  I  did,  they  became  beautiful  elk  meat. 
The  next  morning  we  went  to  the  lake  and  he  threw  away  my  berries  and 
filled  my  bag  with  chopped  ice.  He  told  me  to  take  it  home  and  not  to  pay 
any  attention  if  I  heard  anyone  calling  out  behind  me.  When  I  got  almost 
to  my  lodge,  I  poured  the  ice  in  a  hollow  in  the  ground  according  to  his 
instructions  and  the  next  morning  when  I  came  back  it  was  filled  with 
sturgeon." 

The  story  made  a  great  impression  on  Ma'nabus,  who  promptly  resolved 
to  do  likewise,  in  spite  of  the  mysterious  calling  on  the  road.  Partridge 
m  ade  him  a  present  of  a  sturgeon  and  he  went  home.  He  told  his  wife  all 
about  it  and  asked  her  to  get  him  a  bag  so  he  could  go  and  pick  berries. 
While  he  was  picking  near  the  lake  he  saw  an  arrow  falling  through  the  air 
and  reached  for  it.     "  Here!  Here!  Here!     Don't  touch  that,"  called  a  voice, 
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but  Ma'nabus  had  already  grabbed  it,  when  the  man  stood  beside  him 
"Partridge  didn't  touch  my  arrow,"  said  the  stranger  angrily.  Ma'nabus 
dropped  it.  "Get  some  wood  and  we  will  camp  together,"  said  the  new- 
comer and  Ma'nabus  obeyed  him.  After  they  had  been  camped  a  little 
while  the  stranger  took  off  his  moccasins  and  threw  them  to  Ma'nabus. 

"Take  the  old  rags  out  of  my  shoes,"  he  said.  Ma'nabus  calmly  threw 
his  over  to  the  other.  "  Pull  the  rags  out  of  mine,"  he  retorted  impudently. 
"Why!"  said  his  companion  offended,  "Partridge  was  not  so  rude  as  you 
are.  I  am  doing  this  to  help  you."  "Oh!  I  beg  your  pardon,  God,"  said 
Ma'nabus,  obeying  with  a  sneer.  He  pulled  out  the  rag  from  one  and  it 
became  excellent  elk  meat  and  from  the  other  he  drew  back-fat.  His  com- 
rade ordered  him  to  roast  half  of  each  for  supper  and  to  hang  the  rest  over 
the  fire  to  smoke  for  the  morning.  The  next  day  Ma'nabus  took  down  the 
remainder  and  roasted  it.  His  companion  noticed  that  he  had  laid  some 
aside.  "Why  do  you  do  that,  Ma'nabus?"  he  asked.  "My  children  are 
starving,"  was  the  reply.  "Oh,  never  mind  that,"  said  the  other,  I  will 
give  you  something  better  than  that  to  eat." 

After  breakfast  they  went  down  to  the  lake  where  Sun  chopped  up  some 
ice  and  filled  Ma'nabus'  bag  with  it,  telling  him  to  take  it  home.  "  When 
you  come  to  the  steep  place  where  the  trail  leaves  the  lake  you  will  hear 
somebody  calling, '  Stop  him !  Hit  him !  He  is  taking  away  all  our  sturgeon.' 
But  do  not  look  back,  go  right  home.  When  you  come  to  a  hollow  pour  out 
all  your  ice  and  come  back  the  next  day  and  you  will  find  what  I  have  sent 
youV' 

Ma'nabus  received  the  bag  and  headed  along  for  the  shore.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  steep  hill  he  started  to  ascend.  "He!  He!  He!"  called 
someone,  "this  man  is  stealing  all  our  sturgeon."  Ma'nabus  stopped  and 
looked  around,  but  he  could  see  nothing  and  all  he  heard  was  the  soughing 
of  the  wind  in  the  branches.  He  started  on  again.  "He!  He!  He!  Stop 
him!  Hit  him!  This  man  is  stealing  all  our  sturgeon,"  cried  a  voice. 
Again  Ma'nabus  stopped  and  looked  around,  but  there  was  no  one  in  sight. 
He  went  on  a  little  further.  "He!  He!  He!  Stop  him!  Hit  him!  This 
man  is  stealing  all  our  sturgeon."  Again  Ma'nabus  paused  and  turned 
back  but  again  he  could  see  no  one.  When  he  got  to  the  hollow  he  threw 
down  his  ice  and  headed  home.  "Have  you  got  anything  for  us  to  eat?" 
asked  his  wife.  "Shut  up!"  said  Ma'nabus,  "you  will  see  tomorrow." 
Early  in  the  morning  he  arose  and  made  the  fire  and  sharpened  his  knife. 
"Get  up  old  woman,"  he  called,  "now  you'll  see  we  have  food  enough  to 
last  all  winter." 

They  went  to  the  hollow.  Ma'nabus  had  not  chosen  a  small  one  such 
as  Partridge  had  picked  out,  but  when  they  got  there  all  they  found  were 
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a  few  poor  sturgeon,  that  looked  very  diflPerent  from  Partridge's  fine  ones. 
They  were  thin  and  miserable.  "  Still,  I  suppose  we  can't  complain,  even  if 
we  did  have  bad  luck,"  said  Ma'nabus. 

At  breakfast  they  discovered  that  their  sturgeon  were  not  nearly  as 
good  to  eat  as  Partridge's,  so  Ma'nabus  had  the  impudence  to  go  over  and 
ask  Partridge  to  exchange  half  of  his  sturgeon,  but  Partridge  laughed  at 
him.  "You  are  so  clever  you  never  do  what  you  are  told!  Why  didn't 
you  obey  the  man?  If  you  had  only  done  so,  you  would  have  had  good 
sturgeon,"  was  all  the  satisfaction  that  Ma'nabus  could  get. 


17.    Ma'nabus  and  Buzzard. 

Once  upon  a  time  Buzzard  was  flying  around  through  the  heavens. 
Ma'nabus  saw  him  and  as  he  had  often  wondered  how  it  was  that  he  could 
fly  so  high  and  so  easily,  he  called,  "Little  brother,  won't  you  comedown?" 
Buzzard  ignored  him,  but  Ma'nabus  called  several  times  and  at  last  he 
came.  "What  do  you  want  of  me?"  he  said  to  Ma'nabus.  "I  love  to  see 
you  fly  so  beautifully,  my  little  brother,"  said  the  hero,  and  they  talked  to- 
gether for  a  while.  "  I  'd  like  to  travel  around  with  you  just  to  see  the  world, 
won't  you  take  me  with  you,"  asked  Ma'nabus  at  length.  "Oh!  that's 
impossible,"  replied  Buzzard,  "you  are  too  big.  If  you  were  small  per- 
haps I  could  manage  it."  "That  would  be  no  trouble  for  me,"  said 
Ma'nabus,  "I  will  make  myself  any  size  you  wish."  "All  right,"  assured 
Buzzard,  "  if  you  can  do  it,  I  will  take  you.  Then  Ma'nabus  made  him- 
self as  small  as  a  red  squirrel.  "  Is  that  small  enough?  "  he  asked.  "  Yes," 
said  Buzzard,  and  he  came  right  down  to  the  earth.  "  Get  on  my  back  and 
hang  tight,"  he  ordered. 

Ma'nabus  obeyed  and  Buzzard  mounted  upward  and  soared  about. 
"Oh  my  little  brother,"  said  Ma'nabus,  "this  is  a  great  treat  for  me  to  be 
away  up  here  where  I  can  look  around."  They  sailed  all  over  the  firma- 
ment until  at  last  Buzzard  grew  tired.  "When  shall  we  stop?"  he  asked. 
"Oh  let's  keep  on,  little  brother,"  said  Ma'nabus,  "I  like  it  so  much." 
But  Buzzard  became  more  and  more  fatigued  and  Ma'nabus  kept  beg- 
ging him  to  fly  on.  At  last  Buzzard  thought  of  a  way  to  get  rid  of  him. 
He  flew  sideways.  "Hold  on  brother!  I  will  fall  off,"  shouted  Ma'nabus 
in  terror.  Then  Buzzard  turned  a  somersault  and  shook  his  back  and  wings. 
"Oh!  wa!"  screamed  Ma'nabus,  and  off  he  fell.  When  he  struck  the  earth 
he  lay  unconscious  for  a  while.  When  he  came  to,  there  was  something 
like  a  pair  of  buttocks  right  near  his  face.  "  Go  away, "  scolded  he,  slapping 
them,  but  they  did  not  move.     At  last  he  discovered  that  they  were  his 
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own  for  his  back  was  broken  so  badly  by  the  fall  that  his  buttocks  were  like 
a  pillow  for  him.  It  was  all  Buzzard's  fault.  He  got  a  handful  of  earth 
and  rubbed  it  on  himself  and  behold  he  was  cured.  "Anaiiamekut!  I'll 
pity  you  yet,"  he  growled,  "I  didn't  think  that  you  would  do  that  to  me, 
Buzzard.  Of  course,  in  one  way  it  is  my  own  fault,"  and  he  would  laugh  one 
minute  and  be  angry  the  next 

There  was  no  way  to  be  revenged  at  the  time,  so  Ma'nabus  started  off 
on  his  travels  racking  his  brains.  At  last  he  had  a  bright  idea.  "Let 
me  become  a  big  elk,"  he  said  and  it  was  so  at  once.  As  it  was  the  fall  he 
was  as  is  proper  at  that  season,  very  fat,  "I  won't  kill  that  buzzard," 
said  Ma'nabus  to  himself,  "he  didn't  kill  me."  So  he  trotted  around  until 
he  found  a  good  hill.  He  went  up  there  and  lay  down  as  though  he  were 
dead.  Pretty  soon  animals,  including  all  kinds  of  birds,  began  to  gather 
to  feast  on  the  carcass.  They-  devoured  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  but 
the  hind  quarters  they  left  untouched.  After  several  days  Buzzard 
came,  but  he  was  suspicious  for  he  knew  the  power  of  Ma'nabus.  After 
a  while  he  decided  to  go  and  feast  too.  He  came  down  and  began  pecking 
about  the  buttocks  of  the  dead  elk.  The  rectum  was  wide  open  and  presently 
the  buzzard  stuck  his  beak  in  and  pulled  at  the  fat.  It  was  very  good  and 
he  kept  reaching  in  farther  and  farther.  Suddenly  it  closed  upon  him  and 
grasped  his  neck  firmly.  Buzzard  at  once  knew  that  he  was  in  the  power 
of  Ma'nabus  and  began  to  beg  for  mercy.  "  You  had  no  pity  for  me  when 
you  shook  me  off,"  said  Ma'nabus.  So  the  elk  became  alive.  "  I  will  have 
no  pity  on  you  now,"  he  remarked,  "but  perhaps  I  may  by  and  by."  Away 
he  started  with  the  buzzard  dangling  from  his  buttocks.  The  victim 
pleaded  so  hard  that  at  last  Ma'nabus  took  him  out  and  looked  at  his  head. 
"Oh  you  haven't  been  punished  enough  yet,"  he  said,  "I  am  not  quite 
finished  with  you."  So  he  thrust  him  back  and  went  on.  By  and  by 
Buzzard  pleaded  so  hard  that  Ma'nabus  looked  again  and  saw  that  the 
feathers  had  been  rotted  off  from  the  poor  bird's  head.  "Well!"  said 
Ma'nabus,  letting  him  go,  "  That 's  the  way  you  will  look  forever,  because 
you  were  so  mean  to  me." 


18.    Ma'nabus  Dupes  the  Fishes.' 

When  Ma'nabus  resumed  his  own  shape  after  punishing  Buzzard,  he 
was  very  hungry,  for  he  had  lain  in  the  shape  of  a  dead  elk  for  a  long  time. 
He  was  traveling  along  the  bank  of  a  river,  starving  and  wondering  how  he 


'  This  story  was  obtained  from  another  narrator,  who  a.ssured  me  that  it  Tollowed  the 
buzzard  story.     It  is  incomplete,  as  he  did  not  know  the  conclusion  of  the  adventure 
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could  get  food.  Pike  and  Pickerel  were  the  chief  residents  of  the  stream, 
and  as  Ma'niibus  trudged  by  he  saw  Pickerel  lying  in  the  shallows.  "  Hello, 
my  little  brother,"  said  Ma'nabus,  "old  Pike  over  there  says  he  can  whip 
you."  Pickerel  made  no  reply  and  Ma'nabus  went  down  a  little  farther 
until  he  came  to  Pike.  "Pickerel  says  he  can  thrash  you,"  said  Ma'nabus 
to  Pike,  and  back  and  forth  he  went  between  the  two  telling  them  lies  about 
each  other  until  they  were  furious.  They  set  a  place  and  fought  there. 
Ma'nabus  sat  on  a  log  and  watched  and  encouraged  them.  Finally,  one 
fish  was  defeated,  but  both  of  them  died,  and  Ma'nabus  waded  in  and  got 
them  without  any  difficulty.  He  cleaned  them,  and  cooked  and  smoked 
the  flesh.  When  he  was  done  he  ate  until  he  could  hold  no  more.  Then  he 
hung  a  piece  of  choice  pickerel  flesh  on  a  string  and  laid  down  under  it  so 
that  when  he  awoke  all  he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  reach  up  and  bite 
off  a  piece,  thus  saving  himself  the  labor  of  arising. 

While  he  was  sleeping  a  party  of  wolves  came  up  and  when  they  saw 
Ma'nabus  had  food  they  stole  it  all,  even  the  piece  that  was  hanging  over 
his  head.  In  its  place  they  hung  a  flat  stone,  then  they  departed.  After  a 
while  Ma'nabus  awoke  and  being  only  half  awake  he  reached  up  and  bit 
the  rock  with  such  force  that  he  nearly  broke  his  teeth.  He  jumped  to  his 
feet  exclaiming,  "Anaaamekut!  I  will  fix  those  thieves."  He  soon  discov- 
ered that  all  his  meat  was  gone  and  started  on  the  trail  of  the  fugitives. 


19.    Ma'nabus  Frightened  by  the  Birds. 

One  time  Ma'nabus  told  his  grandmother  he  was  going  to  build  a  dam  to 
catch  fish,  so  he  cut  poles  and  made  a  dam  across  the  river.  When  he  had 
made  it,  he  fished  nearby  and  caught  great  quantities  of  fish.  The  old 
lady  was  kept  busy  cleaning  and  drying  them,  so  she  built  a  shack  in  which  to 
dry  his  catches.  At  last  the  news  leaked  out  that  Ma'nabus  was  catching 
and  drying  fish,  and  all  the  great  birds  heard  and  saw  it.  So  they  counselled 
together  to  go  and  scare  him.  They  appointed  Horned  Owl,  the  Long- 
eared  Owl,  Screech  Owl,  and  the  Bittern,  who  looks  always  at  the  sun. 
These  four  were  the  ones  selected  to  scare  Ma'nabus  for  Ma'nabus  was 
young.  They  were  to  take  turns  in  whooping  at  him,  while  he  was  hunting 
and  fishing.  While  he  was  at  work  he  heard  them  and  never  knew  or  saw 
who  they  were.  When  he  heard  the  first  one  calling  he  threw  down  his  spear 
and  ran  home  to  tell  his  grandmother.  "  Grandmother,  I  have  heard  a  God." 
"What  way  did  he  call?"  Ma'nabus  imitated  him.  "Oh,  that's  only  a 
Horned  Owl,  Wiwicmianuv,  that's  what  your  uncles  call  him."  So  back 
he  went,  and  soon  he  heard  another  noise  that  scared  him  and  he  ran  back 
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to  tell  his  grandmother.  "What  kind  of  sound  did  he  make?"  and  Ma'na- 
bus  imitated  him.  "Oh,  that's  only  Totopa,  the  Screech  Owl,  that's 
what  your  uncles  call  him."  When  the  three  owls  had  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  drive  off  Ma'nabus,  the  bittern  took  his  turn  and  Mii'nabus  heard  him  and 
ran  back  for  the  fourth  and  last  time.  "  What  sound  did  you  hear?"  "  Wi- 
kum-uk!  Wi-kum-uk!"  imitated  Ma'nabus.  "I've  heard  a  powerful  God!" 
The  old  woman  said,  "Yes,  sure  enough  you  did  hear  a  great  power!"  and 
she  was  frightened  too. 

Ma'nabus  left  all  his  food  and  started  off  with  his  grandmother  on  his 
back.  When  they  had  traveled  a  long  way  off  they  stopped  and  camped. 
Then  the  old  lady  began  to  pick  acorns  and  prepare  them.  But  she  prepared 
them  for  her  sweetheart,  a  bear.  Ma'nabus  did  not  want  to  go,  but  his 
grandmother  coaxed,  until  finally  he  went.  When  he  arrived  he  noticed 
his  bear  grandfather  was  growling.  "Oh  my  what's  the  matter  with  you. 
Grandmother  sent  me  here  to  give  this  to  you,"  he  said,  so  the  bear  became 
quiet. 

Ma'nabus  stayed  there  that  night  with  bow  and  arrows.  W^hen  they 
were  nearly  ready  to  sleep  they  told  each  other  stories.  Then  Ma'nabus 
pretended  to  go  to  sleep  and  made  no  answer  to  his  grandfather.  After  a 
while  he  pretended  to  have  a  nightmare.  "  Oh  grandson,  what 's  the  matter 
with  yoU?"  "  Oh  grandfather !  I ' ve  had  a  vision."  "  What  did  you  dream?" 
"  I  just  dreamt  that  they  are  going  to  kill  both  of  us  with  stone-headed  lances 
and  when  I  was  ready  to  fight  you  'd  get  in  my  way  or  hold  me  back."  "  Oh 
that's  nothing!  go  to  sleep.  It  would  only  have  been  true  if  you  had  dreamt 
that  they  used  a  copper  tipped  weapon,  then  we  would  have  to  do  some- 
thing." 

Now  Ma'nabus  was  only  doing  this  in  order  to  find  out  what  medicine  the 
bear  was  afraid  of.  Ma'nabus  watched  his  grandfather  until  he  fell  asleep, 
then  he  went  out  and  defecated  all  around  the  lodge  in  different  spots.  He 
said  to  each:  "You  watch  here  like  a  brave  warrior,  and  just  before  dawn, 
blow  on  your  war  whistle  ^  and  whoop  and  begin  the  attack."  When  he  had 
surrounded  the  lodge  with  these,  he  took  his  copper  spear  and  went  back  to 
sleep.  Just  before  dawn  the  clamor  of  whistles  and  whooping  aroused  his 
grandfather.  "Didn't  I  tell  you  so.  Here  they  are!"  Ma'nabus  grabbed 
his  weapons,  feigned  to  shoot  at  the  door  and  pretended  to  run  out,  with 
his  grandfather  running  behind  on  his  hind  legs,  then  Ma'nabus  turned 
around  and  shot  his  copper  tipped  arrow  right  into  the  old  bear,  who  died. 
At  dawn  Ma'nabus  skinned  and  dressed  his  grandfather.  He  then  started 
for  home  with  the  bear's  stomach  fat  and  ate  the  acoms  himself  that  his 
grandmother  had  sent  to  the  bear. 

>  As  though  ftom  a  war  bundle. 
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When  he  got  home  his  grandmother  cried:  "My I  my!  myl  Ma'nabus, 
maybe  you  ate  that  yourself,"  for  she  saw  remnants  of  the  feast  between  his 
teeth.  "Oh  no!  they  fed  me!"  Then  Ma'nabus  said:  "My  aunts  used 
to  boil  bones  to  get  the  marrow.  You  ought  to  do  that  too."  So  his  grand- 
mother said:  "Yes,"  and  began  to  crack  and  split  deer  bones  to  boil  them 
for  the  marrow.  "  Another  thing  my  aunts  generally  do  is  to  dance  when  it 
commences  to  boil,  and  that  makes  more  marrow  come  out."  "Yes,  all 
right,  if  your  aunts  used  to  do  so,  I  '11  do  it."  She  tied  up  her  dress  to  dance, 
so  Ma'nabus  began  to  sing  and  rap  with  a  stick.  "  Grandmother!  Grand- 
mother! is  cooking  to  get  more  marrow." 

He  told  his  grandmother  to  keep  her  eyes  closed  while  dancing.  While 
she  was  doing  that  he  dropped  his  grandfather's  fat  into  the  kettle.  When 
the  dance  was  over,  she  knew  what  Ma'nabus  had  done,  and  they  started 
out  to  butcher  his  bear  grandfather.  "What  part  of  the  bear  do  you 
prefer?"  said  Ma'nabus,  and  he  offered  her  the  forequarter.  "Oh  no!  I 
don't  want  that  part,  for  he  will  scratch  me!"  She  refused  the  hind  quar- 
ters, because  they  would  claw  her.  Then  Ma'nabus  offered  the  back,  but 
she  was  afraid  of  that.  "Well  now,"  said  Ma'nabus  over  and  over,  "what 
part  will  grandmother  really  accept.  Well,  won't  you  take  the  head?" 
"No,  then  he  will  bite  me."  "Then  take  this,"  and  he  offered  her  the 
spine. 

"  All  right.  Your  uncles  will  say  in  the  future  that  Ma'nabus  was  liberal 
in  giving  his  grandmother  the  backbone  of  the  bear." 

Then  they  started  home  with  their  heavy  load  of  the  bear's  meat. 
Ma'nabus  started  first  and  got  home  earlier,  then  he  started  back  and  met 
her  and  took  her  load  away.  "I'll  take  this  away  from  you  and  give  it 
back  to  my  uncles,"  and  he  threw  it  upwards  and  it  became  a  constellation, 
called  "Bears  Buttocks"  by  the  Indians  today.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  "Ghost's  Coffin." 


20.     Ma'nabus  and  the  Medicines. 

On  another  tramp  Ma'nabus  saw  a  bunch  of  wild  onions.  To  make 
them  stronger  he  sat  over  them  and  defecated  on  them.  Then  he  looked 
them  over  closely  and  said  "It  is  only  onions!"  then  he  broke  wind  at  them 
and  said  "  Whenever  my  uncles  and  aunts,  the  people,  have  nothing  else  to 
eat  they  shall  use  these  wild  onions!" 

Then  he  walked  on  a  little  farther  and  he  heard  a  voice  cry :  "  Every- 
body eats  me!"  He  stopped  and  went  back  to  some  Httle  grasses  growing 
by  the  river.     "What  did  you  say,  my  little  brother,"  he  inquired,  "Did 
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you  say  'Everybody  eats  you?  '  "  "Yes,  everybody  eats  me."  SoMa'na- 
bus  stooped  and  dug  up  the  root  and  ate  it.  Presently  he  began  to  break 
wind  so  violently  that  he  got  scared  and  ran  to  a  hollow  and  lay  down,  still 
he  could  not  quiet  his  rear  which  kept  going  "Poo!  poo!"  He  thought 
someone  was  shooting  at  him,  but  looking  around  he  saw  no  one,  so  he 
finally  discovered  that  it  was  his  own  trouble  that  he  heard.  So  he  got  up 
and  went  on,  breaking  wind. 

After  a  while  he  heard  another  little  voice  cry,  "They  eat  me!"  "What 
did  you  say,  my  little  brother?  "  "  They  eat  me ! "  "  Well,  let  me  try  you." 
It  was  Wapiskatcipikaka  or  white  root,  sweet,  so  he  ate  some  of  it  after 
scarcely  forgetting  his  other  affliction.  Now  this  white  root  is  physic, 
and  he  ate  a  piece  of  root  as  long  as  his  forefinger,  and  it  physicked  him 
until  he  died.  He  sat  on  top  of  a  log  that  projected  over  a  little  hollow  and 
was  physicked  until  he  fainted.  After  a  while  he  came  to  and  found  himself 
afloat.  He  managed  to  crawl  out  and  after  washing  himself  in  the  river 
he  went  home. 

After  eating  the  plant  which  called  out  to  him  "  Eat  me,"  he  traveled 
for  some  distance  until  he  came  to  the  plains.  Some  one  shot  at  him.  He 
jumped  and  started  to  look  around.  But  more  shots  followed,  "Yes, 
I'm  Ma'nabus!  "  he  cried,  throwing  off  his  kettle'and  running  around  and 
guarding  himself.  But  he  saw  no  enemy  and  still  he  heard  shots  behind 
him.  All  day  long  this  continued,  until  evening  when  he  was  all  worn  out 
and  was  obliged  to  rest.  At  last  he  guessed  what  the  trouble  was.  He 
was  breaking  wind  all  day!  " These  little  brothers  of  mine  don't  agree  with 
me  after  eating  them,"  he  cried,  shouldering  his  kettle  again. 


21.    Ma'nabus  and  the  Tree  Holders. 

Ma'nabus  was  once  traveling  along  carrying  his  kettle  on  his  back, 
when  he  killed  a  moose,  which  he  cooked  in  the  kettle.  When  it  was  done 
he  took  out  the  meat  and  prepared  to  eat  it.  While  he  was  doing  this  he 
heard  someone  making  a  noise  up  above.  "Stop  your  noise!  don't  be  so 
noisy  while  I'm  eating."  It  was  only  two  trees  rubbing  together  in  the 
wind.  It  wouldn't  stop  so  Ma'nabus  climbed  up  to  make  it  quit  before  he 
ate.  He  tried  to  pull  the  limbs  apart,  but  he  was  caught  there  and  could 
not  escape.  As  he  looked  about  he  saw  a  pack  of  wolves  coming.  "  Don't 
come  here  brothers,"  he  called  to  them. 

The  wolves  began  to  laugh  and  smile  to  each  other.  "  Perhaps  Ma'na- 
bus has  something  there  he  doesn't  want  us  to  see."  They  hurried  over  and 
there  was  some  food  already  prepared.  They  ate  it  all  up  and  ran  away, 
laughing. 
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As  soon  as  they  were  gone  Ma'nabus  gave  a  little  pull  and  freed  himself, 
and  when  he  got  down  there  nothing  was  left  but  bare  bones,  so  he  packed 
his  kettle  on  his  back  and  started  off.  It  was  very  windy  when  he  got  out 
of  the  forest  into  the  opening.  He  saw  a  great  crowd  dancing  and  whooping. 
He  liked  this  so  he  threw  off  his  kettle  to  join  them,  and  danced  up  to  the 
crowd.  He  danced  until  late  in  the  evening  when  the  wind  fell,  and  when 
he  came  to  look  about  he  found  that  he  had  not  been  dancing  with  Indians 
at  all,  but  reeds  by  the  lake  that  had  danced  in  the  wind.  Full  of  astonish- 
ment he  packed  his  kettle  on  his  back  and  started  off  again. 


22.     Ma'nabus  kills  the  Little  Partridges. 

Once  in  one  of  Ma'nabus'  walks  he  followed  up  a  stream  along  the  bank 
until  he  came  to  where  a  pair  of  mated  partridges  were  making  maple  sugar. 
They  had  two  children,  little  partridges,  who  were  seated  near  their  nest 
and  beside  the  sugar  kettle.  When  Ma'nabus  saw  them  he  asked  the  first 
one:  "What  is  your  name?"  The  little  partridge  answered  "Aispaspe, 
this  means,  to  sit  higher  and  higher."  Then  he  said  to  the  other,  "What  is 
your  name? "  "  Aiaisuipit."  This  means  to  sit  lower  and  lower.  Then 
Ma'nabus  said,  "  Let  me  see  you  do  so."  So  the  little  partridges  began  to 
sit  lower  and  lower.  Then  said  Ma'nabus,  "How  do  you  eat  your  maple 
sugar?  Let  me  see  you,  do."  So  both  little  birds  flew  to  the  rim  of  the 
kettle  and  sat  there  while  they  commenced  to  eat  maple  sugar.  Then 
Ma'nabus  pushed  them  both  in  and  killed  them.  "Who  are  you  to  be 
called  important  names?"  said  he,  and  went  his  way. 

In  the  meantime  the  old  partridges  returned  and  when  they  saw  their 
young  ones  in  the  kettle  of  syrup  they  said :  "  Ma'nabus  must  have  come 
here!  It  must  have  been  he  who  killed  them!"  So  they  both  chased  him. 
They  saw  him  ahead  of  them,  and  knowing  his  course  they  both  flew  and 
cut  him  off,  hiding  ahead  of  him.  When  Ma'nabus  came  they  flew  up  with 
a  great  noise  and  frightened  him  so  much  he  fell  in  the  river  and  broke  in 
two.  He  lay  like  dead  for  some  time,  and  then,  coming  to  his  senses,  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  saw  the  stern  of  some  human  being  floating  almost  in 
his  face.  He  pushed  it  away  exclaiming:  "Go  and  lay  your  buttocks 
somewhere  else!"  After  a  little  while  he  discovered  that  it  was  his  own 
stern,  so  he  laboriously  linked  himself  together  and  crawled  out  of  the  water. 
He  lay  there  a  little  while  until  he  was  healed.  Then  he  started  on  his  way 
once  more. 

As  he  followed  along  the  bank  looking  into  the  water  he  saw  some  elm- 
berries  reflected  in  the  water.     He  dived  in  to  get  them  and  struck  his  head 
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against  a  rock.  This  time  he  lay  unconscious  for  a  long  time.  Then  he 
came  to,  and  as  he  floated,  something  drifted  against  his  nose  and  rubbed 
there.  He  wondered  what  it  was  and  tried  to  blow  it  away.  "Isi!"  he 
exclaimed,  "naminaoyiuta!"  or  "drowned  defecating,  nasty.  It  is  only 
my  own  excrement."  Then  he  crawled  up  on  the  bank  and  lay  down,  and 
while  he  reclined  there  he  looked  upwards  and  saw  the  berries  really  growing 
on  the  tree  over  his  head.  "Oh,"  said  he,  "it  was  only  their  reflection  I 
saw  down  in  the  water  then."     So  he  got  up  and  ate  them. 


23.    The  Men  Who  Visited  Ma'nabus. 

Once  a  Menomini  traveled  north  to  Canada  to  obtain  gifts  from  Ma'na- 
bus. He  went  in  company  with  some  Ojibway,  one  of  whom  had  dreamed 
that  Ma'nabus  appeared  to  him  and  talked  to  him,  and  he  repeated  the 
dream.  Finally  he  went  to  Ma'nabus'  house  and  went  in.  It  was  a  big 
rock. 

"  In  the  future  you  shall  come  here  to  me  at  some  time,"  said  Ma'nabus. 
"Oh  I  shall,  I  will!"  replied  the  Indian.  "After  this  you  shall  rest  all 
winter.  When  there  is  snow  on  the  ground  get  a  lot  of  red  cedarbark  and 
pitch,  and  be  ready  to  make  a  boat  in  early  spring.  When  it  is  ready, 
I  '11  know  it  and  I  shall  tell  you  what  to  do." 

He  did  it.  He  fasted  and  dreamed  all  winter  at  intervals.  The  time 
came  and  he  took  flight  men  with  him,  good  ones  as  Ma'nabus  had  ordered. 
No  impure  ones  and  no  one  who  had  ever  been  with  women.  The  youth 
invited  eight  fellows  holding  out  to  each  the  chance  to  see  Ma'nabus.  They 
all  accepted.  "  W^hen  you  come  to  a  great  bay  come  directly  across,  don't 
go  way  around."  Half  way  over,  a  great  wind  came  up  and  scared  the  party. 
"Prepare  your  tobacco  and  hand  it  to  me,"  said  the  dreamer.  They  did 
so.  "  I  am  now  going  to  Ma'nabus  as  he  asked  me.  I  do  not  want  all  this 
wind  and  storm.     I  want  it  to  be  calm,"  prayed  the  dreamer. 

The  wind  calmed.  The  eight  men  were  much  impressed.  They  crossed 
over  and  arrived  at  the  shore  on  the  left  hand  side  of  them  and  followed  it 
for  a  while.  "  Now  pull  up  our  canoe  and  we  will  go  north  overland  from 
here." 

They  traveled  and  walked  all  day  and  camped  at  night.  .\t  last  they 
reached  the  shore  of  the  North  Sea.  Now  they  went  to  the  west  along  the 
coast.     .\t  last  the  dreamer  told  them  he  would  arrive  next  day  at  noon. 

One  of  the  eight  men  was  his  nephew.  The  dreamer  told  him  to  pass 
tobacco  around  to  them  and  then  he  announced  the  news.  "Ho!"  they 
answered.     They  started  out.     At  last  at  a  grove  of  Norway  pine  they  found 
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a  large  dark  stone  that  looked  like  a  woman's  breast.  They  all  stopped 
before  it.  "  If  I  am  telling  the  truth,  there  will  be  a  door  in  yonder  rock." 
"Hau!"  they  all  cried. 

They  started  again,  the  dreamer  leading.  When  they  got  right  up  close, 
there  was  an  open  door  with  a  man  standing  there.  He  did  not  utter  a 
word  but  beckoned  them  in.  When  they  entered  it  was  dark.  At  last 
they  came  to  another  man  who  opened  a  door  and  they  all  went  into  a 
large  chamber  like  a  round  lodge  where  there  burned  a  bright  light,  and 
there  lay  a  man  stretched  on  the  ground  on  his  belly.  They  looked  at  him, 
as  he  lay  on  new  white,  red,  and  green  blankets,  with  others  as  a  pillow. 
A  little  fire  was  near  by.  All  at  once  he  spoke,  "  Hau,  go  sit  down  opposite 
me"  (back  of  him,  on  the  platform).  They  all  seated  themselves  there. 
The  man  looked  towards  the  fire;  the  dreamer  was  nearest  him.  The  man 
finally  sat  up.     The  first  man  he  looked  at  was  the  one  nearest  to  the  door. 

"N'hau!"  he  said,  "you  down  there  prepare  food  for  these  visitors," 
looking  out  of  the  door. 

A  few  minutes  later  noises  of  two  men  alternately  pounding  a  mortar 
with  a  pestle  were  heard,  in  the  direction  of  the  door.  No  one  could  see 
them.  Then  there  was  silence.  All  at  once  the  door  opened  and  in  came  a 
man  with  a  great  big  wooden  bowl  and  a  lot  of  wooden  dishes,  and  another 
with  a  quantity  of  spoons.  "  Put  your  bowl  for  four  here,"  to  the  other, 
"put  your  dish  before  the  other  five."  The  next  man  was  told  to  distribute 
the  spoons,  four  by  the  first  dish  and  five  by  the  other. 

They  all  ate  together.  When  they  had  finished  each  man  put  his  wooden 
spoon  in  the  bowl.  Then  he  sent  for  them  to  get  the  dishes.  After  that 
he  stared  at  each  guest  in  turn. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "you  will  not  leave  today,  it's  too  late,  you  will  stay 
here  until  tomorrow."  "N'hau,"  said  the  dreamer.  "It's  noon  now  as 
I  was  told  in  my  dream,  and  I  guess  we  will  get  our  gift  between  now  and 
evening," 

In  the  evening  while  Ma'nabus  was  sitting  before  the  door,  a  kettle  filled 
with  deer  meat  came  in  by  itself.  Ma'nabus  asked  the  eight  men,  "Who 
wants  to  eat?" 

The  men  answered  that  they  were  hungry.  Then  Ma'nabus  called  on 
one  of  his  servants  and  he  divided  the  food.  Where  Ma'nabus  sat,  there  was 
a  room.  Occasionally  a  kettle  came  in  by  itself  with  cooked  stuff  in  it,  and 
stopped  where  Ma'nabus  was  seated.  He  looked  about  and  knew  where  it 
had  to  go.  At  intervals  then  a  kettle  came  in  filled  with  goods;  after 
Ma'nabus  looked  at  it  he  would  command  it  to  pass  on  to  the  partitioned 
room.  All  these  stuffs  with  the  cooked  meats  were  the  offerings  in  the  medi- 
cine dance  lodge  from  mitaos.     You  know  that  there  are  lots  of  sacrifices 
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given  there  daily  by  members  of  the  mitawin,  from  all  over.  Ma'nabus  is 
the  head  of  it  and  owner  of  it;  he  knows  and  directs  it  as  it  is  all  his  own. 
The  dreamer  with  his  eight  men  had  consented  to  remain  over  night  as 
they  had  thought  the  night  would  be  like  the  natural  time  or  length  of 
night  on  this  earth.  But  it  was  not,  it  was  a  whole  season,  all  winter. 
They  thought  it  was  the  same  as  with  us.  They  all  woke  up  in  the  morning 
and  Ma'nabus  ordered  his  servants  to  fetch  something  for  them  to  eat. 
When  they  had  finished,  Ma'nabus  asked  the  dreamer,  "  What  did  you  come 
here  for?  What  do  you  want?"  The  dreamer  told  him  why  he  came,  and 
said  to  Ma'nabus:  "When  you  came  away  you  left  all  your  medicines  with 
us.  They  were  good  and  strong,  but  now  at  this  time  they  are  weak  and  not 
effective  any  more.  I  came  here  to  you  to  pray  you  to  make  all  the  medi- 
cines good  and  strong  for  us  all  again,  to  use  on  earth."  Ma'nabus  said: 
" How  much?"  The  dreamer  asked  for  four  kinds.  Then  Ma'nabus  asked 
the  first  man  of  the  eight  what  he  wanted,  and  his  answer  was  that  Ma'na- 
bus should  strengthen  the  medicines  previously  made  by  him.  "  My  prayer 
is  the  same  as  that  of  my  companions."  " How  many  kinds  do  you  want?" 
"  I  want  four  kinds  also." 

Ma'nabus  spoke  to  the  third  man  and  asked  what  he  wanted  and  he 
asked  for  the  same  as  his  companions,  and  also  for  four  kinds  of  good  strong 
medicines.  All  seven  men  asked  for  precisely  the  same  and  Ma'nabus 
answered  all  "Yes."  The  seventh  man  was  asked  what  he  wished  for  his 
prayer  and  he  told  Ma'nabus  that  man's  life  was  too  short.  "  I  ask  you  to 
give  long  life,  to  live  always,  or  as  long  as  earth  exists,"  and  Ma'nabus 
answered  "Yes."  Then  he  asked  the  eighth  and  last  one  what  he  wanted 
and  his  answer  was  the  same  or  that  he  wished  to  live  as  long  as  the  world 
lasted. 

"Now  then,"  said  Ma'nabus  to  the  last  two  men,  whose  wish  was  the 
same,  "Come  to  me,  near  me,  and  stand  before  me.  Yes,  you  two  men, 
your  wish  or  prayer  is  the  same.  For  this  one  of  you  go  down  and  sit  at  the 
door,  close  to  it,  inside  and  you  (to  the  other)  sit  opposite  to  him."  Then 
Ma'nabus  said  to  them  both,  "  According  to  your  wish  both  of  you  sit  there 
in  a  natural  way  forever  I" 

As  quick  as  he  said  this,  both  changed  into  stone  in  their  natural  forms 
and  the  remaining  six  men  looked  at  them  and  saw  they  were  stone.  Then 
Ma'nabus  said  to  the  others,  "  According  to  the  wishes  of  these  two  men,  I 
have  changed  them  into  stone,  there  to  remain  and  last  as  long  as  the  earth 
shall  stand.  You  have  heard  them  ask  me  and  now  I  have  given  them  their 
desire." 

All  six  men  said  "Yes,  their  wish  is  fulfilled." 

Then  Ma'nabus  spoke  again  and  commanded  his  daughter  to  come  out 
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of  the  partitioned  room.  She  came  out  and  stood  by  the  young  Ojibway 
dreamer.  He  told  them,  "  This  is  my  daughter,  and  she  will  go  home  with 
you.  When  you  all  arrive  at  your  homes  you  will  have  to  make  a  wigw  am 
in  a  separate  place  for  her  to  live  in  by  herself  for  four  days."  After  these 
words  were  said  by  Ma'nabus  the  six  men  with  the  woman  were  told  to  go 
from  the  sacred  assemblage,  and  they  departed.  They  were  told  to  take 
good  care  of  the  daughter. 

"  After  the  woman  has  lived  for  four  days  alone,  you  men  will  go  to  her 
and  show  her  those  medicines  which,  as  you  say,  are  not  good  any  more, 
and  she  will  examine  them.  You  must  follow  my  advice  and  do  as  1  have 
told  you.  You  dreamer,  because  of  your  dream,  need  not  fetch  my  daughter 
back  here,  after  she  confirms  those  medicines  in  their  strength.  You  may 
keep  her  for  your  wife,  if  my  advice  is  carried  out  by  you  all." 

So  the  dreamer  with  his  men  prepared  a  lodge  for  her  to  live  in  for  four 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  medicines  were  to  be  renewed.  This 
was  not  carried  out  by  the  dreamer,  for  he  went  to  her  lodge  on  the  second 
night  to  court  her,  and  wanted  to  marry  her  before  the  time  was  up.  The 
woman,  knowing  it  to  be  wrong,  told  the  dreamer  that  her  father  did  not 
say  he  should  do  so  until  the  fifth  day  and  she  refused  to  carry  out  his 
wishes.  So  the  dreamer  did  not  succeed  in  his  desire  and  the  woman  said : 
"  My  father  did  not  tell  me  to  do  as  you  desire,  but  he  told  me  to  empower 
each  of  the  four  kinds  of  medicines  for  each  man  in  certain  degrees.  To  the 
first  four  kinds  the  higher  powers,  then  the  second  lower,  andso  on,  which  I 
was  to  do  by  blowing  on  some  of  them.  After  that  was  done  on  the  fifth 
day,  then  you  might  keep  me  as  a  wife,  but  this  has  not  been  carried  out." 

Then  the  dreamer  went  home.  The  next  day  the  woman  vanished  and 
went  back  to  her  father's  home.  The  other  men  went  and  found  no  one 
although  Ma'nabus  had  told  the  dreamer  and  his  eight  men  that  he  had  sent 
his  daughter  to  help  them  and  give  them  better  power,  and  that  she  could 
renew  the  old  medicines  after  the  fourth  day  in  her  lodge.  Strictly  did 
Ma'nabus  tell  ^he  dreamer,  and  the  eight  men  to  carry  out  the  advice  given 
them.  On  theirs  journey  each  night  the  woman  was  to  be  lodged  by  herself. 
That  part  was  aU\;arried  out,  from  the  place  where  they  started,  but  it  was  a 
failure  in  the  end  and  the  medicines  are  not  renewed  up  to  this  date. 


24.    Fragmentary  Ma'nabus  Tales. 

The  following  stories  and  odd  bits  of  the  Ma'nabus  cycle  are  avowedly 
incomplete.  They  were  gathered  at  odd  times  from  various  informants, 
principally  James  Black-cloud,  Thomas  Waupoose,  John  Satterlee,  and 


\ 
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Joseph  Pecore.  They  are  included  here  simply  because  they  contain  a  few 
elements  not  found  in  the  more  elaborate  tales  which  are  presented.  These 
fragments  are,  of  course,  the  debris  of  such  longer  stories  which  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain. 


MA  NABUS   HUMBLES   A   CHIEF  S   SON/ 

Once  Ma'nabus  was  disgusted  with  the  son  of  a  great  chief  because  the 
youth  was  so  arrogant.  In  order  to  take  him  down  a  peg,  Ma'nabus  se- 
cured the  lights  of  an  animal  and  made  himself  a  vulva  of  them.  Then  he 
assumed  the  dress  and  form  of  a  woman.  In  this  disguise  Ma'nabus  cast 
himself  in  the  way  of  the  young  man  and  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced. 
He  presently  caught  a  little  fox  and  keeping  it  under  his  dress  he  feigned 
pregnancy.  The  chief's  son  was  surprised  at  the  unusual  shortness  of  the 
period  of  gestication,  but  Ma'nabus  assured  him  that  something  remarkable 
was  about  to  happen.  He  pretended  to  lie  in  and  feigned  that  he  had  given 
birth  to  the  fox.  In  the  midst  of  the  chief's  son's  astonishment,  Ma'nabus 
suddenly  dragged  forth  the  now  putrid  flesh  that  he  had  used  as  a  vulva 
and  threw  it  in  the  youth's  face.  "That  is  what  you  have  been  loving!" 
he  cried  and  assumed  his  own  shape.  The  chief's  son  was  covered  with 
mortification. 

ma'nabus  outdone  by  the  boys. 

Once  Ma'nabus  was  frolicing  with  some  boys.  They  were  playing 
"follow  the  leader,"  and  Ma'nabus  refused  to  be  "stumped"  by  anything 
they  did.  He  was  always  successful  until  one  of  the  boys  took  off  his 
clothes,  ran  out  on  the  end  of  a  log  and  began  to  defecate.  Ma'nabus 
hastened  to  do  likewise,  but  when  the  boy  was  done  he  thrust  his  finger  up 
his  aboral  opening  and  then  licked  it  off.     That  was  too  much  for  Ma'nabus. 


MA  NABUS  HELD   BY   THE   TREES. 

Ma'nabus  once  killed  some  game.  Two  trees  near  him  rubbed  together 
by  the  wind  squeaked  loudly.  Ma'nabus  climbed  up  to  see  what  the  trouble 
was  and  the  trees  held  him  fast,  despite  his  entreaties,  while  the  animals 
stole  his  meat.  When  it  was  all  gone  the  trees  released  him  and  he  went 
away  hungry. 

1  Probably  a  variant  of  the  myth  In  which  M&'n&bns  deceives  Turtle  and  steals  his  medi- 
cine robe,  p.  263. 
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Ma'nabus,  it  is  said,  could  extend  his  mentula  for  one  hundred  yards 
under  the  grass  and  cohabit  with  women  who  could  not  even  see  him. 


25,    Origin  of  the  Mitawin.^ 

At  one  time  Ma'nabus  was  sorrowful  because  of  the  malevolence  of 
the  underneath  gods.  They  had  talked  to  him  in  fear  and  offered  him 
the  mitawin  as  a  peace  offering.  "If  he  will  accept  it,  it  will  give  his 
future  people  a  religion,  if  he  doesn't  take  it  his  uncles  and  aunts  will  be 
discontented  since  they  will  have  nothing  to  do.  It  will  save  us  from  him 
in  his  wrath  if  he  accepts,  and  the  medicines  we  give  will  cure  the  people. 
We  will  give  all  the  roots  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  If  he  accepts  he 
will  do  well  for  the  people.  All  these  medicines  each  have  a  name, 
and  are  used  for  different  purposes.  Here  is  apisetcikun,  to  revive  you 
and  prolong  your  life;  saposikun,  a  physic,  each  of  these  we  give  you 
for  certain  purposes.  You  shall  be  the  one  to  instruct  the  people  in  the 
good  medicines  and  how  to  get  them,  and  when  you  have  done  this,  we  will 
tell  you  of  the  bad  ones,  for  your  people  will  not  always  be  good,  they  will 
turn  on  each  other  and  there  will  be  evil  times.  The  good  ones  will  have  to 
know  these  in  order  to  fight  off  their  wicked  enemies."  When  Ma'nabus  had 
learned  it  he  was  pleased.  "Surely  my  people  will  need  to  have  this  to 
defend  themselves.  Here  is  the  worst  of  it,  undoubtedly  the  horned  snake 
owns  it,  and  he  is  the  one  they  will  have  to  appeal  to  in  order  to  obtain  it." 
"Your  people  must  learn  to  fast,  they  will  have  to  do  this  to  begin  with. 
Misikinubikuk  will  occasionally  appear  to  some  of  them.  The  more  they 
dream  of  them  the  better  it  will  be  for  them."  "All  right!"  said  Ma'nabus, 
and  it  has  been  so  until  this  day.  The  snake  can  be  called  out  and  from  it 
can  be  cut,  slime,  meat,  etc.,  and  Indians  say,  "May  it  be  carried  out  as  it 
was  promised." 

1  Fragmentary  version,  a  variant. 
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II.    FAIRY  TALES. 

1.    Origin  Myth. 

Before  Ma'nabus,  there  was  nothing  but  water  everywhere.  Mate 
Hawatuk  then  sent  an  old  woman  down  and  put  enough  earth  below  her 
to  give  her  a  foothold  and  support  her.  It  was  set  in  the  center  of  the  ocean. 
The  old  woman,  who  was  named  Masakomek'okiu,  made  the  earth  expand 
to  its  present  size,  and  she  was  ancestress  of  all  living  people. 

2.    Yow^NthsTA. 

A  couple  lived  together  in  the  forest  with  their  two  children,  a  boy  and 
a  girl.  The  man  lived  by  hunting,  and,  like  all  hunters  he  never  touched 
the  dandruff  scales  from  a  woman's  head.  One  day,  however,  his  wife  was 
careless,  and  she  scattered  her  dandruff  so  that  it  fell  upon  him  and  broke 
his  luck  as  a  hunter.  The  man  knew  what  the  trouble  was,  but  kept  on 
hunting  although  he  had  no  fortune.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  woman  had 
done  this  purposely,  in  order  to  kill  her  husband  and  so  be  free  to  marry  a 
he-bear  with  whom  she  was  enamoured. 

Every  day  when  her  husband  went  out  to  hunt,  the  woman  went  off  too, 
for  there  was  nothing  to  eat  in  the  lodge.  First,  she  always  opened  her 
husband's  medicine  bundle  and  took  out  his  sacred  paint  and  marked  a  spot 
on  each  cheek  and  in  the  parting  of  her  hair.  Then  she  took  her  ax  and 
packstrap  and  told  her  children  that  she  was  going  out  to  cut  wood.  The 
old  bear  lived  in  a  hollow  tree.  The  woman  went  there  and  rapped  on  it 
with  her  ax. 

"Is  this  the  way  your  grandfather  used  to  do  when  he  courted,  to  be 
alone  and  quiet?"  she  would  say  for  the  bear  to  hear,  and  he  would  come 
out  and  take  her  into  the  hollow  log  and  they  would  both  crawl  in.  When 
the  woman  returned  she  would  bring  each  of  the  children  a  piece  of  gut  to 
live  on. 

After  a  while  her  husband  suspected  that  something  was  going  on.  "  I  '11 
look  into  this,"  said  he,  but  his  wife  continued  to  deceive  him  as  before,  feed- 
ing the  children  every  day.  The  boy  was  the  younger.  One  day  he  was 
unable  to  finish  his  share  of  the  gut,  so  he  put  it  away,  saying  to  himself, 
"I'll  show  this  to  father  and  tell  him  about  it,"  for  he  was  vexed  because 
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his  mother  had  whipped  him.  He  took  his  little  bow  and  placing  one  end 
of  the  string  in  his  mouth,  he  began  to  strum  on  it  with  an  arrow,  singing:  — 

"I'll  tell  my  father! 
I'll  tell  my  father!" 

"What  is  it  you  are  going  to  tell  your  father?"  cried  his  mother,  striking 
him. 

That  evening  the  impoverished  hunter  could  scarcely  drag  himself  home, 
he  was  so  nearly  starved.  At  night,  the  boy  slept  with  his  father,  and  the 
girl  with  her  mother.  The  lad  waited  until  his  mother  was  asleep,  then  he 
told  his  father  what  she  did,  how  she  went  to  the  bundle,  painted,  went  off, 
and  brought  back  the  gut.  "I  knew  it!"  exclaimed  the  wretched  spouse, 
"now  I'll  fix  her!"  The  next  day  the  father  started  off  as  usual,  but  soon 
circled  back  to  the  hollow  tree.  He  had  gathered  a  lot  of  birchbark  and  a 
forked  stick.  While  he  laj^  hidden,  waiting,  he  saw  his  wife  approach, 
beautifully  adorned.  When  she  came  up  to  the  tree  she  struck  it.  "Is 
that  the  way  you  looked  at  your  grandfather  when  he  went  courting?  "  she 
asked.  Sure  enough,  down  came  the  bear,  and  when  he  had  descended 
they  both  crawled  into  a  hollow  log  which  lay  nearby.  The  outraged  hus- 
band put  his  bark  in  the  forked  stick,  lit  it,  and  thrust-it  into  the  hollow  log 
which  caught  on  fire  and  the  guilty  couple  were  burned  to  death.  When 
the  fire  burned  down  to  embers  and  the  couple  were  roasted,  the  husband 
dragged  out  the  corpse  of  his  wife  and  carried  it  home  to  his  lodge.  He 
took  it  in  and  dug  a  hole  under  the  fireplace  and  buried  her.  He  put  back 
the  ashes  and  lit  the  fire  again,  and  his  children  saw  the  whole  proceeding. 
Then  the  man  decided  to  part  from  his  children,  so  he  said  to  his  daughter, 
"When  I'm  gone  your  mother's  relatives  will  come  here  to  look  for  her. 
Watch  the  sky  tonight,  and  if  the  horizon  is  all  red,  then  I  am  slain.  If  it 
is  only  red  in  part,  it  will  mean  that  I  am  hurt." 

When  he  was  gone  she  heard  the  footsteps  of  men  approaching.  They 
were  her  mother's  relatives,  and  they  asked  "Where's  your  mother?" 
When  the  boy  heard  he  pointed  to  the  fireplace.  But  the  girl  snatched  up 
some  corn  and  exclaimed,  "Oh!  brother  wants  to  pop  some  corn  in  the  warm 
ashes."  So  they  placed  the  corn  in  the  ashes  and  the  kernels  flew  all  over 
and  the  searchers  left.  The  next  time  the  searchers  appeared  and  asked 
for  her  mother,  the  boy  again  pointed  to  the  hearth,  but  this  time  the  girl 
reached  for  his  moccasins  and  hung  them  by  the  fire.  "Oh,  my  brother 
wants  to  dry  his  moccasins ! ' '  she  cried . 

The  children  had  been  told  by  their  father  to  follow  him  after  a  while 
towards  the  sunset  where  he  had  a  lodge  and  where  they  were  to  stay.  He 
added  that  they  would  be  pursued.     At  last  they  set  out,  the  girl  carrying 
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her  brother  on  her  back,  for  she  thought  the  trip  was  not  long  —  yet  she 
had  a  long  ways  to  go.  At  intervals,  as  she  fled,  she  would  hear  voices  above 
her  crying:  "  Why  don't  you  kill  him  quick?  He  killed  his  wife!"  When- 
ever she  overheard  these  words  she  began  to  weep  for  her  father. 

When  they  arrived  at  his  house,  she  found  it  was  a  long  lodge,  with  bear- 
skins on  the  floor  for  mats.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  food  prepared  and 
hanging  up  awaiting  them,  but  their  father  was  not  there.  Every  evening 
she  was  accustomed  to  watch  the  sky,  but  she  saw  only  a  very  little  red. 
Meanwhile  her  brother  grew  rapidly  under  her  care.  The  little  chap  used 
to  play  with  his  toy  bow  and  arrows,  shooting  in  the  lodge,  but  one  day  his 
bolt  flew  out,  and  when  he  went  after  it  he  found  that  he  had  killed  a  little 
chickadee.  This  made  his  sister  very  happy  because  he  could  kill  game. 
After  that,  it  happened  that  every  time  the  arrow  fell  outside  he  slew  a 
rabbit  or  some  small  beast. 

At  last  the  boy  was  able  to  go  outside  and  travel  as  far  as  he  could  see 
the  lodge.  One  day,  when  he  was  hunting,  he  saw  something  and  shot  at  it. 
He  went  up  to  it,  but  it  looked  so  strange  that  he  ran  home  to  tell  his  sister. 
The  sister  went  to  see  what  it  was,  and  they  found  that  he  had  shot  and 
killed  a  deer.  It  grew  better  and  better  every  day,  and  he  killed  more  and 
bigger  game  all  the  time. 

One  day,  as  he  was  out  walking,  he  heard  women  talking.  They  were 
laughing  to  each  other  and  saying.  "  He  isn't  a  bit  ashamed  of  what  he  is 
doing.  He's  living  with  his  sister  when  there  are  lots  of  other  women  from 
whom  he  ought  to  choose  a  wife."  When  the  youth  got  home  he  was  much 
cast  down  from  thinking  over  their  words.  "  Don't  be  sad,"  said  his  sister, 
"I  knew  you'd  meet  these  women,  and  that  they  would  say  that.  They're 
not  real  women  that  you've  seen." 

Another  day  when  he  was  out  hunting  he  saw  two  women  seated  on  a 
log  by  the  trail,  not  far  from  his  lodge,  who  laughed  at  him  and  said :  "  W'hy 
do  you  live  with  your  sister?  You  're  alone  now,  why  don't  you  choose  one 
of  us?  There  are  lots  of  women."  So  the  boy  took  the  one  he  thought  was 
the  best  looking.  W^hen  they  got  nearly  to  the  lodge  he  said  to  his  bride, 
"  What  shall  we  do?  Shall  I  take  you  in  with  me?  My  sister  will  see  you." 
He  said  this  because  of  his  sister's  warning  that  they  were  not  real  women. 
"  Why,  you  can  put  me  in  your  mitten,"  she  responded.  "  Then  she  will  not 
see  me  and  know  it."  So  the  youth  put  her  in  his  mitten  and  when  he  came 
in  he  put  down  both  mittens  and  began  to  give  his  sister  a  humorous  ac- 
count of  his  day's  adventures,  except  the  one  with  the  maiden,  and  so  they 
talked  until  his  sister  slept,  and  the  boy  went  to  lie  with  the  girl  he  had  in  his 
mitten.  When  the  sister  awoke  she  heard  a  woman's  voice  and  she  straight- 
way guessed  that  it  was  one  of  the  women  she  had  warned  him  about,  but 
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when  she  arose,  there  was  no  woman  in  sight,  so  she  cooked  her  brother's 
breakfast  and  he  went  off.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  she  swept  the  place 
where  he  had  slept,  and  aired  his  blankets,  but  she  lifted  up  his  sleeping 
mat,  and  out  hopped  a  tiny  frog!  "Oh  my!"  she  said  to  herself,  "This 
dirty  little  frog  came  here  to  soil  my  little  brother!" 

That  day,  the  boy,  whose  name  was  Yowununa,  again  heard  two  women 
laughing.  One  of  them  said,  "Yowununa,  he  who  was  made  a  widower 
by  his  sister!"  The  boy  went  home  saddened  by  what  he  had  learned. 
He  refused  the  offer  of  these  two  to  take  one  of  them  home.  He  would  not 
eat  what  his  sister  had  set  before  him,  he  was  too  downhearted.  "Those 
women  you  saw  were  not  human  women,"  said  she,  "but  I  will  tell  you 
where  there  are  some  real  women,  and  when  you  want  to  go  there,  I  will 
outfit  you." 

Then  she  made  him  many  pairs  of  moccasins  and  prepared  him  in  every 
way  for  a  journey,  and  when  he  learned  that,  he  became  happy  again.  She 
also  made  him  an  otter  fur  turban  and  armband  as  talismans.  He  had  a 
club  and  a  ball  of  his  own.  In  the  morning,  before  he  started,  the  girl 
said  to  him,  "Where  you  will  arrive  tonight  is  a  grandmother  of  ours. 
You  will  have  to  sleep  there  and  she  will  advise  you  further  what  to  do." 

The  boy  set  out,  leaving  his  sister  alone.  He  traveled  all  day.  In  the 
evening  he  found  a  little  wigwam  and  going  to  it  he  peeped  in  and  saw  an 
old  woman  sitting  there.  As  soon  as  he  peered  in  she  looked  up  and  said: 
"I  know  you,  Yowununa.  I  am  the  cause  of  your  being  drawn  this  way. 
Tomorrow  you  will  come  to  your  grandmother's  lodge  and  she  will  tell  you 
what  to  do." 

Sure  enough,  it  happened  that  the  next  night  he  found  another  little 
lodge,  he  peeped  in  and  there  sat  an  old  woman.  She  at  once  invited  him 
to  come  in  and  told  him  that  she  was  the  cause  of  his  coming.  "  You  are 
near  the  place  for  which  you  are  striving,"  said  she,  "there  are  women 
there,  some  of  them  are  not  good,  they  torment  their  husbands  and  ill  treat 
them.  They  have  killed  many  men;  they  chase  them  when  they  go  out 
to  hunt,  and  run  them  down.  You  will  find  ten  of  these  viragoes  there, 
and  among  them,  the  very  youngest  of  all  is  the  one  for  you  to  choose. 
You  will  not  see  her  like  a  girl,  she  will  look  like  an  old  hag,  she'll  be  so 
ugly.     But  she's  the  one  for  you." 

Next  morning  the  boy  started  away  to  them.  As  he  traveled  he  saw 
the  corpses  of  their  former  suitors  lying  in  a  heap  where  they  had  slain, 
them.  The  youth  shot  an  arrow  up  towards  heaven  and  cried  to  the  bones: 
"Rise  up  or  the  sky  will  fall  on  you!"  The  second  time  he  shot  the  bones 
came  together,  the  third  time  he  shot  the  flesh  came  back  to  them.  As  he 
fired  the  fourth  arrow  he  shouted:   "Get  up!  Get  up!     This  is  n't  the  way 
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you  have  seen  your  grandfather  do  when  he  went  courting!"  At  these 
words  the  suitors  all  jumped  up  and  rubbed  their  eyes  as  if  they  had  just 
been  awakened  from  a  deep  sleep,  and  they  became  his  companions  from 
that  time  on.  As  they  journeyed  they  could  hear  the  women  laughing 
merrily. 

"We're  up  to  the  women  now,"  said  Yowununa,  "Now  track  them  and 
follow  them  while  I  circle  round  and  cut  them  off."  So  Yowununa  ran, 
and  as  he  ran  he  took  his  ball  and  threw  it  ahead  of  them  and  it  rolled 
speedily.  Then  he  jumped  on  it  and  rode  swiftly,  Everytime  he  did  this 
he  got  ahead  of  the  sisters.  Each  time  the  leader  of  the  girls  would  be 
Mildjikikwewic,^  and  they  would  be  traveling  very  fast.  He  observed 
that  Mudjikikwewic  had  short  dresses  up  to  her  knee  in  order  to  facilitate 
her.  He  shot  at  her  knee  with  his  arrow  for  he  had  the  right  to  do  this  as 
he  was  to  be  her  brother-in-law.  Every  time  he  hit  her  she  would  cry: 
^' Yoh!    Oh  it  is  said  and  is  known  that  Yowununa  is  hawatuk!"  ^ 

At  night  he  stopped  them  and  they  camped  together,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  men  who  were  pursuing  them  caught  up.  Each  of  the  women 
made  a  wigwam,  and  when  they  were  done  the  men  arrived  and  chose  a 
woman.  When  it  came  Yowuniina's  turn  to  choose  he  took  the  oldest 
iooking  woman.  "Oh  my!  It's  a  pity  you  came  here,"  she  exclaimed, 
"I  am  so  old  and  homely."  "No,  I  came  purposely  for  you,"  he  replied. 
Then  the  old  woman  got  up  and  went  out,  and  when  she  returned  she  was 
very  beautiful. 

Each  morning  when  they  woke  up  they  found  the  women  were  already 
gone.  Yowununa  then  chased  them  and  followed  them  until  they  camped, 
when  he  would  take  the  beautiful  one  as  his  wife.  Finally,  he  decided  to 
take  her  away  and  go  home.  The  girl  had  a  brother,  and  the  three  started 
out  together.  "  I  want  to  go  home  and  comfort  my  sister,"  said  Yowununa, 
*'  I  have  left  her  too  long  already." 

Sure  enough,  the  deserted  sister  was  abused  by  those  who  knew  she 
was  left  alone.  Foxes  used  to  come  and  soil  her  face  until  she  was  blinded 
by  their  filth.  Then  they  would  call  out,  as  they  came,  "  Here  comes  your 
little  brother,"  but  it  was  not  so.  "I  wish  it  were  true,"  she  would  cry 
and  grope  for  a  stick  to  fight  them  off. 

At  last  her  brother  and  his  wife  and  brother-in-law  did  arrive.  When 
they  came  into  the  lodge  he  learned  how  the  foxes  had  abused  her.  He 
called,  "My  sister,  your  brother  is  here."  Then  her  brother  took  hold  of 
her  and  said:  "Feel  me!  I'm  your  real  brother.  Now  you  stay  right 
here  and  we'll  kill  all  of  them." 

»  The  eldest  sister. 

'  A  god  or  strong  power. 
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So  they  hid  in  each  end  of  the  long  lodge,  and  in  the  evening  the  foxes 
came  in  a  big  drove,  laughing  and  jesting,  but  withal,  rather  suspicious. 
"Sister,  I'm  coming!"  they  called,  and  when  they  were  close  they  shouted: 
"  Sister,  I  'm  here  now."  So  they  all  came  in.  Then  her  brother  ran  to  one 
door  and  her  brother-in-law  to  the  other.  "Yes!"  they  cried,  "her  brother 
has  come! "  Then  they  killed  all  the  red  foxes,  for  their  sister  had  told  them 
that  the  red  ones  were  the  most  cruel,  but  spared  the  black  ones  because  they 
had  not  maltreated  her  so  much. 

When  the  slaughter  of  the  foxes  was  over,  the  brother  ordered  his  wife  to 
wash  his  sister  and  clean  up  the  house.  The  wife  had  to  soak  his  sister's 
face  to  get  rid  of  the  filth  that  was  caked  on  it.  After  this  was  done  Yowu- 
niina  gave  his  sister  to  his  brother-in-law  to  wife.  After  a  time  Yowununa 
and  his  wife  had  two  little  boys,  and  his  sister  had  a  child  with  two  heads. 

The  boys  soon  grew  up.  They  used  to  go  off  hunting  all  day  long,  and 
every  night  they  came  back  laughing  because  they  had  been  teasing  all  the 
gods.  They  even  went  to  the  thunderbirds'  nest  and  laughed  at  them  and 
shot  at  their  beaks.     When  they  hit  them  their  arrows  split. 

The  two-headed  boy  was  the  worst  of  the  two.  One  day  he  came  to  his 
mother  and  said.  "Haven't  I  any  grandfather  and  grandmother?'* 
"Your  grandmother  is  dead,"  she  answered,  "But  your  grandfather  was 
alive  when  we  first  came  here.  He  was  pursued  by  the  powers  and  was 
fighting  them."  "Where  is  he?"  questioned , the  child.  "His  abode  was 
up  above,"  replied  his  mother.  "Well,  we'll  go  after  him  and  get  him,'* 
remarked  the  boy.     "You  can't  do  that,"  said  his  mother. 

But  the  next  day  the  lad  and  his  cousins  vanished  and  there  was  no  trace 
of  them  for  they  had  gone  to  search  for  their  grandfather.  All  they  had 
with  them  was  their  clubs  and  bows  and  arrows.  They  were  not  afraid  of 
anybody,  however.  On  their  journey  it  seemed  as  though  they  were  going 
up  a  ladder,  stepping  upward  all  the  time.  At  last  they  saw  a  long  lodge 
before  them  with  a  spring  nearby.  "Let's  stop  here  by  the  spring,"  said 
one,  "  I  guess  grandfather  will  come  down  here  after  a  while  for  water." 

While  they  waited  they  heard  sounds  from  within  the  lodge  like  someone 
chopping  a  tree.  It  was  their  grandfather  being  tortured  by  the  bears,  his 
wife's  paramour's  relatives,  who  were  pounding  on  his  shins.  The  old  man 
had  a  sacred  feather  on  his  head  which  they  had  abused,  and  he  was  covered 
with  scabs  and  scars.  At  last  the  boys  saw  him  running  towards  them. 
"Wait  Grandpa!"  they  cried,  "we  want  to  speak  to  you!"  "No!  I'm 
in  a  hurry!"  "Wait  Grandpa!  stop!"  they  called  again,  "you  needn't 
be  afraid  if  you  are  late  with  the  water.  W'hat  is  the  matter  anj^way?" 
"  Oh,  here  is  where  I  am  tortured,"  replied  the  poor  old  man.  "  When  you 
go  back,  let  them  strike  you,"  they  advised  him,  "  and  when  you  cannot  stand 
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it  any  more,  cry  out,  *Y6wunima,  where  are  you?  And  where  are  you, 
Crotched  One? '  When  the  bears  hear  you,  they  will  laugh  and  say  "  Oh, 
his  grandchildren." 

The  old  man  dipped  up  the  water  and  hurried  back.  Sure  enough,  when 
he  returned  the  boys  could  hear  the  blows  of  his  beating.  At  last  he 
screamed  aloud,  "Where  are  you  grandson,  Yowununa,  and  you  too, 
Sonowakuseo?"  The  bears  sneered,  "Yes,  his  grandchildren."  "Yes, 
here  we  are!"  they  cried,  and  ran  out.  Then  the  boys  began  to  beat  the 
bears  until  they  shouted  for  help  and  their  howls  were  heard  by  the  powers 
above.  The  boys  laughed  to  each  other  and  when  the  bears  struck  Crotched 
One  he  split  in  two,  but  he  came  together  again  at  once.  When  Yowununa 
was  struck,  his  head  popped  off  and  came  back,  and  they  all  laughed  again. 
They  hid  their  grandfather  to  one  side  and  battled  until  they  had  killed  all 
of  his  tormentors,  and  their  parents  heard  no  more  noise,  and  then  the  lads 
came  home  bringing  their  grandfather. 

When  they  got  to  the  door  of  their  lodge  they  left  the  old  man,  telling 
him  to  wail.  When  they  went  in  their  parents  asked  them  where  they  had 
been.  "I  have  brought  my  grandfather,"  said  Crotched  One,  but  his 
mother  didn't  believe  it.  "You  couldn't  do  that,"  she  said.  "Well,  if 
you  don't  believe  it,  go  out  and  see  him,"  said  he.  She  went  out  and  saw  the 
old  fellow  waiting  at  the  door.  When  she  saw  how  miserable  he  looked  she 
wept  and  took  him  in  and  dressed  and  cleansed  him. 

Then  Yowununa,  the  elder,  said  to  his  brother  and  his  sister-in-law,  "  I 
guess  we'd  better  part,  for  these  boys  are  too  full  of  power  when  they're 
together,  and  too  mischievous."  The  Crotched  One  was  taken  north  by 
his  parents,  the  others  went  south.  "I  was  between  them  all  the  time,  but 
left  them  and  I'm  here  now." 


3.     Ball  Owner.^ 

Once  there  was  a  small  boy  who  lived  all  alone  with  his  sister.  Another 
old  lady  had  a  tiny  grandson  with  whom  she  lived  not  far  away.  The  first 
boy  had  a  sacred  powerful  ball  that  he  carried  on  his  back.  When  he  wanted 
to  travel  he  took  it  out  and  threw  it  ahead  of  him,  then  he  would  leap  on  it 
and  roll  along  very  fast.  One  day  he  started  to  play  on  the  ice  with  the 
other  boy.  He  rode  on  his  ball,  but  the  other  boy  who  had  none,  kept  up  to 
him  because  he  was  such  a  fast  runner.     They  went  so  rapidly  that  they 

«  "Wawatdsamit,"  The-one-who-owns-a-little-ball,  the  native  title.  Told  by  Mrs. 
Niopot  Oshkosh. 
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covered  the  frozen  sea,  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  short  time.  All  at  once 
they  saw  something  lying  on  the  ice.  It  was  a  group  of  giants  (m'anapawuk) 
so  they  went  up  close  and  found  them  lying  down  to  spear  fish  from  the  ice. 

"Keep  quiet,"  said  Ball  Owner,  "don't  go  so  close.  They  will  see  us. 
They  have  fish,  we  will  wait  until  they  get  more,  then  we  will  steal  them." 
Sure  enough,  the  giants'  fish  pile  on  the  ice  was  growing.  When  they  had  a 
lot.  Ball  Owner  told  the  other  to  wait,  and  he  went  over  and  stole  the  fish 
and  took  them  home.  They  played  this  trick  on  the  giants  a  number  of 
times,  but  one  day  a  giant  saw  them  and  chased  them.  "We'll  escape," 
said  Ball  Owner,  "you  spring  on  my  ball  with  me."  So  his  companion  did 
and  they  both  got  away  with  the  fish,  which  they  took  home. 

"Where  did  you  get  the  fish?"  the  old  woman  asked  the  boys.  "Oh 
never  go  there  any  more,"  said  grandmother,  when  they  told  her.  "  If  you 
do  this,  they  '11  kill  us  all."  "  Well,  it's  not  I,  it's  Ball  Owner,"  said  the  other 
boy.  The  next  day  the  boys  went  out  as  usual  to  frolic  on  the  ice.  The 
ball  spoke  to  its  owner  telling  him  to  come  on.  So  they  played  with  each 
other.  At  last  Ball  Owner  said,  "  Let's  go  way  over  to  those  big  men  again." 
"  No,"  replied  his  comrade,  "  I  can't  go  there  any  more.  My  grandma  told 
me  not  to.  She  said  they'd  kill  us."  "Oh  no,"  replied  Ball  Owner, 
"  they  can't  do  that.  As  big  as  they  are,  I  am  not  afraid  of  them.  Come  on 
and  I'll  show  you." 

They  started  and  played  over  in  that  direction.  X^is  time  they  found 
that  there  were  three  giants  there,  though  there  had  always  been  two  before. 
The  boys  laughed  and  sneaked  up  close,  and  although  the  other  lad  objected, 
Ball  Owner  threw  snowballs  at  them.  Tawaha,  the  giant,  was  the  one  they 
hit  in  the  buttocks.  He  was  naked.  He  did  not  even  have  on  his  breech- 
clout,  and  when  the  ice  fell  on  him,  he  cried  out:  "  He!  the  cold  breeze  strikes 
me  on  my  butt.  Hai,  I'm  getting  cold."  The  others  cried:  "Keep  s+ill, 
don't  make  so  much  noise,  you'll  scare  away  my  fish."  "Let's  tease 
Tawaha's  friend  now,"  said  Ball  Owner.  And  they  did.  "Oh,  Tawaha, 
you've  got  me  cold,"  said  the  other,  "Mud'jekiwis,^  it's  your  fault." 

Last  of  all  the  boys  began  to  play  tricks  on  Pe'pakijise.^  They  got 
him  mad  and  he  jumped  up  and  saw  him.  He  told  the  others  and  they  all 
rushed  in  pursuit  of  the  boys.  The  runner  was  frightened,  but  Ball  Owner 
said:  "Jump  on  and  we'll  flee.  They  will  not  get  us,  but  the  strain  will 
kill  them."     So  it  came  about  that  the  giants  were  all  killed. 


^  1  The  nickname  of  the  oldest  brother. 

\        '  Nickname  for  yoxmgest  brother  in  Menomini. 
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4.    Thunder  and  Pep'akijise.^ 

Once  there  was  a  boy  whose  sister  persuaded  him  to  Hve  "alone  in  the 
woods  where  she  could  take  care  of  him.  After  a  while  he  grew  to  manhood, 
and  one  day  he  said  to  her,  "Are  there  not  other  people  living?"  "Yes, 
but  we  came  here  in  order  to  get  away  from  them,"  she  answered,  "  because 
they  are  wicked  and  kill  each  other.  If  it  is  a  woman  that  you  want  to  live 
with,  there  is  one  near  here,  but  she  is  not  good,  and  I  warn  you  to  pass  her 
by.  Go  to  your  old  grandma  over  yonder,  and  beyond  her  there  lives 
another.  It  would  be  best  for  you  to  see  the  one  nearest  here  first,  she  will 
advise  you  and  tell  you  all  about  this  evil  woman  and  tell  you  what  to  do." 

Thus  exhorted  by  his  sister,  the  youth  prepared  himself.  He  hunted 
until  he  had  enough  game  for  his  sister  to  eat  while  he  was  away,  and  then  he 
started  on  his  travels.  It  was  not  long  before  he  arrived  at  the  place  where 
the  first  old  grandmother  lived.  He  came  up  to  her  wigwam  and  peeped 
into  it.  The  grandmother  saw  him.  "  Why  are  you  standing  there,  grand- 
child?" she  queried.  "Better  come  in,  my  grandson,"  she  added  com- 
passionately, for  he  was  poor. 

That  night  the  youth  slept  there.  The  old  crone  already  knew  well 
enough  what  he  wanted,  but  said  nothing.  She  took  a  tiny  kettle  and 
dropped  a  few  kernels  of  corn  in  it  and  hung  it  over  the  fire.  Then  she  got 
out  her  tiny  wooden  bowl  and  spoon.  The  youth  saw  her  doing  all  this, 
and  thought  in  his  heart.  "Oh  my,  what  a  little!  That  tiny  kettle  full 
will  not  satisfy  me  at  all."  When  the  old  lady  proffered  it  to  him,  although 
he  ate  and  ate  he  could  not  diminish  its  contents.  At  last,  however,  it 
seemed  to  disappear  of  its  own  accord,  and  when  it  was  all  gone  he  was 
entirely  satisfied.  When  he  pushed  the  bowl  aside  the  old  grandma  began 
speaking:  "The  place  that  you  are  heading  for,  and  the  woman  you  are 
going  to  seek,  are  very  dangerous.  Your  sister  knew  this,  and  it  must  have 
been  she  who  advised  you  to  come  here  before  you  started.  Now,  I  too  tell 
you  that  this  woman  whom  you  seek  is  no  good.  I  warn  you  that  your 
sister's  words  are  true.  That  woman  has  had  many  husbands,  but  no  one 
knows  what  has  become  of  them.  It  is  good  that  you  have  stopped  to  see 
me,  and  learn  what  to  do.  There  is  another  old  grandma  whom  you  will 
encounter  on  your  way,  and  you  must  surely  visit  her  too.  She  will  help 
you  through  all  the  troubles  you  will  have  to  meet." 

The  youth  then  left  the  old  woman  and  went  on  to  visit  his  next  grandma. 
He  stopped  at  her  house  and  slept  there  too.     She  told  him :  "  You  are  now 

^  Narrated  by  Mrs.  Niopet  Oshkosh. 
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on  your  way  to  visit  that  woman  yonder,  who  is  very  bad,  wicked,  dangerous, 
and  savage.  Your  sister  must  have  told  you  about  her  already.  Don't 
go  and  see  her,  stay  away.  If  you  even  peep  at  her,  she'll  get  you.  If  you 
disobey  your  sister  you  will  get  lost,  and  hurt  her." 

The  youth  heard  and  well  understood  the  advice  they  gave  him,  but  he 
was  determined  to  go  on,  especially  since  he  was  already  in  sight  of  the  place. 
The  mat  lodge  where  the  girl  dwelt  seemed  beautiful  and  neat  to  him,  and  a 
huge  pile  of  wood  stood  nearby,  showing  that  the  girl  was  industrious,  so 
he  was  pleased  and  satisfied. 

"  I  shall  look  at  this  woman  and  take  her  anyway,  even  if  one  of  her  feet  is 
growing  out  of  her  forehead,  if  she's  only  pretty,"  he  thought,  so  he  went 
directly  to  the  lodge  and  peeped  in  and  there  he  saw  a  girl  who  was  very 
pretty  indeed,  but,  as  he  had  rashly  said,  a  foot  grew  right  out  of  her  fore- 
head !  The  woman  was  hawatiik,  for  she  had  read  the  youth's  thoughts  and 
made  her  foot  grow  that  way,  moreover  she  drew  him  there  by  her  power. 
She  looked  up  and  caught  him  peeping.  "  What  are  you  standing  there  for? 
People  don't  come  here  for  that  purpose.  Come  in,  that's  no  way  to  go 
courting,  and  if  that's  your  purpose,  as  I  see,  enter!"  So  he  came  in  and 
started  to  sit  opposite  her.  "  Don't  sit  there,  since  you  came  here  to  see  me, 
just  come  and  sit  with  me." 

Already  it  was  apparent  that  he  was  under  her  magic  spell.  So  he  did 
everything  she  said  and  when  she  ordered  him  to  stay  he  had  to  obey. 
The  woman  cooked  her  best  food  for  the  youth's  supper.  She  offered  him 
brisket,  sides,  and  back  fat  of  deer.  Next  morning  she  got  up  before  day- 
break, and  cried,  "Get  up!  Rise  up!  This  isn't  the  way  for  a  married  man 
to  lie!     He  should  get  up  and  hunt  bright  and  early." 

So  he  took  his  bow  and  flint-tipped  arrows  and  went  out  and  killed  two 
deer.  He  brought  one  home  and  left  the  other  for  the  woman  to  fetch. 
By  this  time  the  woman  had  complete  control  of  him.  Next  morning  he  said 
to  his  wife,  "Go  and  get  that  deer  I  killed  over  there  and  I'll  go  off  again 
hunting.  I  have  prepared  the  deer  and  hung  it  up  for  you."  "That's 
nothing,  I'll  do  it,"  she  replied,  "  and  you  start  on  your  hunt." 

She  got  ready  and  he  saw  her  as  he  had  seen  before,  moving  along,  drag- 
ging her  stern,  stooping  over  with  her  head  down  so  as  to  walk  with  the  foot 
that  grew  in  her  forehead :  "  Oh  how  slow  she  walks,"  thought  he,  but  when 
she  was  a  little  way  off  he  saw  her  get  up  on  her  natural  feet  and  run  off. 
"Oh  my!  she  is  a  god!  and  I  now  see  it  and  believe  it,  though  they  told 
me  before.  If  that's  the  case  I'll  leave  her  and  go  to  the  one  I  was  really 
sent  to."  \ 

He  had  been  told  what  she  did  to  her  men,  and  on  his  hunts  he  saw 
swamps  and  dismal  places,  and  all  around  their  lodge  were  the  skeletons  of 
men  and  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  drawn  there  to  court  her.     So  he 
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really  began  to  believe  what  he  had  been  told,  and  he  started  to  run  away  at 
full  speed. 

When  he  got  to  a  certain  spring  he  fell  down  on  his  face  to  have  a  good 
drink.  The  water  looked  like  a  mirror,  and  as  he  looked  in  he  saw  a  beauti- 
ful woman  in  it,  who  looked  so  enticing  that  instead  of  drinking  he  dove 
right  in  to  her.  He  went  away  down  under,  down  down.  He  lost  con- 
sciousness as  he  plunged.  Finally  he  came  to,  and  found  himself  seated 
with  the  woman  he  had  peeped  at. 

"It's  a  pity  that  you  came  here  and  were  drawn  in,"  she  said.  "You 
are  lost,  and  I  am  too.  When  anyone  comes  here  it  is  the  end  of  them.  All 
those  that  come  here  live  for  a  couple  of  days,  then  the  bad  powers  that  own 
this  place  come  and  take  them  away.  Six  men  have  already  been  destroyed. 
Oh,  now  you  and  I  are  trapped,  and  they'll  soon  come  to  end  us.  We'll 
soon  hear  them  coming,  for  they  approach  shouting.  The  thunderers  are 
the  ones  who  will  come." 

The  woman  was  named  Pisewiiikiu,  or  Panther  woman,  she  was  powerful 
too,  and  already  she  had  become  his  wife,  even  when  he  dived.  "Don't 
be  afraid,"  he  commanded  her,  "I'll  kill  them."  The  woman  then  said, 
"This  terrible  fate  will  surely  overtake  us  soon,"  and  sure  enough,  along 
came  thunderers,  roaring  with  their  accustomed  noise.  "There  they  are 
now,"  she  said,  "they  may  not  kill  you,  but  they'll  surely  take  me,  because 
they  always  take  us."     "No,  I'll  fight  them,"  replied  the  man. 

"Oh  no,  they'll  surely  take  me,  but  not  you."  "They'll  not,  for  I'll 
protect  you."  So  he  covered  her  and  said,  "I'll  watch  at  the  door."  So 
he  did,  with  his  bow  and  arrows.  There  boiling  springs  are  only  windows 
like  the  smoke  holes  in  wigwams.  So  the  thunderers  appeared  like  people, 
and  all  lay  down  to  peep  in. 

The  man  was  hidden  at  the  edge  and  he  shot  one  with  his  bow  and  arrows 
and  killed  it.  The  thunderer  slipped  in,  and  he  shot  another  who  likewise 
fell  in.  The  rest  all  went  away.  The  husband  plucked  the  feathers  from 
the  dead  thunderers,  and  said,  "We  will  now  go  away  from  here,  I'll  take 
you  along.  We'll  try  to  find  my  sister  whom  I've  left  for  a  long  time,  and 
I  have  a  tiny  brother,  whom  I  left  there.  He  is  Pakijis^,  and  he  must  now 
be  grown  large." 

So  they  got  out  of  the  spring  and  started  for  home,  where  they  found 
the  sister  and  little  brother,  and  they  lived  together  for  a  while.  Presently 
spring  came,  and  the  snow  lay  only  here  and  there.  One  day  a  naked  man 
came  to  them.  He  was  painted  red,  and  he  was  a  stranger.  He  brought 
tobacco  to  the  family  and  said,  "Here  is  tobacco!  You  are  invited  to 
attend  a  lacrosse  game  tomorrow  at  such  and  such  a  place.  You  are  all 
invited,  you  and  your  wife,  your  sister,  and  the  boy."     So  they  moved 
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camp  to  the  place  where  the  game  was  to  be  held.  The  game  started  as 
agreed,  but  before  playing  the  man  said  to  his  sister,  "I  know  who  this 
one  is  who  invited  me,  and  I  know  who  is  to  play.  Tell  my  wife,  when  the 
game  gets  very  fast,  that  these  people  will  run  right  for  our  camp.  Tell 
her  to  keep  the  door  well  covered  and  leave  no  holes  for  anyone  to  peep 
through.  Those  who  are  getting  up  this  game  are  thunderers  who  have 
schemed  to  be  revenged." 

'P'akijise  was  now  about  twelve  years  old,  so  he  was  told  to  take  charge 
of  the  door.  At  the  moment  the  game  became  hot,  they  began  to  scrimmage 
in  front  of  the  door,  and  Pakijise  peeped  out  and  saw  the  ball,  so  forgetting 
his  charge,  he  ran  out,  grabbed  it  and  ran  for  the  other  goal.  "Hail"  his 
brother  cried,  when  he  saw  'P'akijise,  "  I  told  you  to  take  charge  of  the  door 
and  let  no  one  peep  out."  "No,  that's  well  done,"  cried  the  other  players, 
whom  he  had  helped.  Meantime  'Pakijise  made  a  goal  and  won  the  game 
for  the  side  he  had  championed.  In  the  interim,  the  women  peeped  to  see 
the  fun.  The  costume  of  the  thunderers  consisted  of  strips  of  panther  fur, 
which  was  what  the  husband  did  not  want  his  wife  to  see.  When  he  re- 
turned he  found  that  his  wife  was  nearly  dead  from  weeping,  because  she 
saw  the  fur  of  her  relatives  that  the  thunderers  were  wearing.  "  Didn't  I 
forbid  my  wife  to  see  that  game?  That's  why  I  left  'P'akijise  to  watch  the 
door!  Stop  your  crying,  we  will  have  our  game  come  off  tomorrow,  and  we 
will  make  them  cry  in  return." 

The  same  man  came  in  the  evening  and  said :  "  Early  in  the  morning  we 
will  throw  up  the  ball." 

The  next  day  the  husband  prepared  costumes  for  the  play.  He  used 
feathers  that  he  had  taken  from  the  thunderers  he  had  killed  and  made  a 
headdress  and  fringe  for  the  shoulders  of  his  shirt.  He  sent  'P'akijise  to 
invite  the  guests,  telling  the  hour  that  the  ball  game  came  off.  When  it 
was  time  to  play  the  man  stayed  inside  and  told  his  wife  to  do  likewise, 
"  But  when  the  ball  gets  close  by  our  door  and  they  scrimmage,  you  tell  me, 
and  when  that  happens,  I  '11  run  out."  It  occurred  as  he  predicted  and  when 
they  told  him,  he  ran  out  in  his  thunder  feather  costume  and  grabbed  the 
ball  and  ran  for  the  other  goal.  All  the  others  saw  him  and  quit  playing 
without  attempting  to  stop  him.     For  the. players  were  all  of  the  fowl  kind. 

"Oh,  that  is  the  one  who  killed  our  comrades,  he  does  this  to  taunt  us," 
they  cried,  so  they  flew  awa^^  Then  Pa'pa'neu,  the  robin,  who  had  himself 
played  soon  returned.  Then  the  man  seeing  Robin  said,  "I  give  you  my 
sister  here."  Then  he  turned  to  her,  "  Have  him  for  your  husband,  go  with 
him,  you  are  no  longer  any  good  here."  He  said  also  to  'P'akijise,  "You 
go  and  show  your  brother-in-law  where  to  go.  So  Robin  changed  the  woman 
into  another  robin  to  be  his  wife.    Then  Robin  said :  "  We  will  now  leave  you 
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and  will  stay  away,  but  in  the  spring  we  will  come  back.  And  when  you 
give  a  lacrosse  game  and  the  fowl  kind  take  one  side,  I  will  appear  and  play 
with  them." 

Ever  since  then,  lacrosse  has  been  played  by  the  Indians.  So  before 
the  game  a  sacrificial  feast  is  given  with  a  ceremony  and  speech  to  the 
thunderbirds,  and  afterwards,  following  the  custom  of  Panther's  wife, 
sacrifices  are  made  to  the  powers  below.  She  said,  "  I  've  done  this  to  be 
observed  and  followed  hereafter  by  my  uncles." 

When  the  ball  is  thrown  up,  the  parties  must  wish  for  health  in  return 
for  the  game,  if  it  is  being  played  for  a  sick  person.  It  will  be  granted,  and 
it  used  to  happen  that  way  long  ago,  but  now  it  rarely  happens  because  it  is 
not  always  carried  out  correctly. 


5.    Wawapak'wosamit. 

•  Once  upon  a  time,  long  ago,  a  tiny  boy  suddenly  came  to  his  senses  in  a 
wigwam.  As  he  looked  about  the  lad  saw  opposite  him,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  central  fireplace,  the  image  of  a  man,  lying  like  a  rotten  log  covered 
with  moss.  This  was  the  little  fellow's  grandfather,  who  had  been  lying 
asleep  for  ages,  waking  once  every  four  years.  The  little  boy,  who  was 
called  Wawapak'wosamit,  lived  all  alone  in  the  lodge  with  his  drowsy 
grandparent.  One  day,  when  the  child  had  grown  to  be  quite  a  sizeable  lad, 
the  old  man  woke  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  "  Grandson,  grandson,"  he  said, 
"you  are  now  big  enough  to  have  a  little  bow  and  arrows."  So  he  gave  his 
grandson  the  weapons,  and  said,  "  Now  I  shall  go  to  sleep  again  but  in  four 
days'  time  I  shall  come  and  see  you."  Then  the  old  man  lay  down  and 
dozed  off.  For  four  years  he  lay  like  a  rotten  mossy  log.  The  lad  went  out 
of  the  wigwam  every  day  with  his  bow  and  arrows,  exploring  the  trails 
through  the  forest,  and  every  day  he  grew  bigger  and  stronger.  One  day 
his  grandfather  awoke  once  more.  "  Nosese,  nosese,  you  are  now  a  bigger 
boy,"  said  the  old  man  and  he  gave  him  a  bigger  bow  and  arrows  and  sent 
him  out. 

Every  day  the  youth  trudged  along  down  the  trails,  searching  for  victims, 
and  one  day  as  he  was  hunting  as  usual,  he  heard  a  voice  speaking  from  some- 
where overhead.  "You  are  to  be  pitied,  my  little  brother,  oh,  what  the 
future  has  in  store  for  you!"  At  these  words  the  young  fellow  looked  up. 
At  first  he  could  not  see  anything  but  an  old  stump.  At  last,  however,  he 
saw  that  to  the  top  of  the  stump  was  attached  the  upper  half  of  the  body  of 
a  man  whom  he  recognized  as  his  brother.  "  Your  wicked  grandfather  has 
done  this  to  me,"  exclaimed  the  tree  man,  "anil  I  warn  you  after  a  while  he 
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will  do  the  same  thing  to  you  wh6n  you  return  to  him  if  you  are  not  careful. 
He  will  wake  up  tomorrow." 

Sure  enough,  the  next  day  the  old  man  awoke,  and  his  first  words  were, 
"Grandson,  grandson,  you  are  now  large  enough  to  have  a  little  mirror  and 
some  paint  so  that  you  can  adorn  your  face.  I  will  return  to  you  in  four 
days'  time." 

The  old  man  returned  to  his  slumbers,  and  his  grandson  hastened  to 
tell  his  brother  what  had  happened.  But  in  some  mysterious  way  the 
tree-man  already  knew  what  the  old  man  had  said.  The  boy  visited  his 
brother  often,  and,  when  the  four  years  were  nearly  up,  the  tree-man  warned 
him  that  it  would  soon  be  time  for  the  old  man  to  awake.  This  time  his 
grandfather  said,  "  Grandson,  grandson,  you  are  now  old  enough  to  smoke," 
and  he  gave  the  youth  a  pipe,  a  tobacco  bag  made  of  fisher  skin,  and  a  pair 
of  earrings.  These  earrings  were  not  in  the  least  like  the  ordinary  kind, 
they  were  little  birds  called  Masanakoka,  and  when  worn  in  the  ears  of 
their  owner  they  would  sing  "  kik-kik-kik-ka "  very  sweetly.  He  clothed 
the  lad  in  fine  fur  garments,  and  painted  his  face  with  red  paint  until  he 
was  so  handsome  that  he  overshadowed  the  eastern  sky. 

As  soon  as  the  old  man  had  made  these  gifts  to  his  grandson,  he  lay  down 
again  to  sleep,  and  the  boy  ran  to  find  his  tree-brother  and  show  him  his 
beautiful  presents.  "Tomorrow,  your  grandfather  will  wake  up  again," 
said  the  elder  brother,  "then  he  will  be  put  to  the  test  to  see  whether  he 
can  kill  you  with  his  magic  or  not.  When  you  go  home,  watch  him  closely. 
If  he  has  a  nightmare,  take  up  a  stone  and  hit  him  squarely  on  the  forehead 
with  all  your  might." 

The  boy  went  back  to  his  wigwam,  and  watched  his  wicked  grandfather. 
At  last  the  old  man  muttered  in  his  sleep,  and  the  lad  dropped  a  large  stone 
on  his  head.  The  old  man  groaned  and  opened  his  eyes.  "Grandson, 
grandson!"  he  cried,  "Oh  why  did  the  manitous  say  that  to  me?"  "What 
did  they  say  to  you,  grandpa?"  asked  the  little  fellow.  "They  commanded 
me  to  make  a  feast  tomorrow,  and  said  that  you  must  go  yonder  to  the  lake 
and  kill  the  great  white  bear  that  lives  there  for  the  purpose."  "Oh  that's 
not  hard,"  said  the  boy,  "I'll  go  there  and  get  him  and  bring  him  here." 
The  next  day  the  lad  started  out.  On  his  way  he  passed  the  place  where 
his  tree-brother  stood,  lonely  and  forlorn.  "  When  you  get  near  where  the 
-white  bear  lies,  shoot  him  with  your  bow  and  arrow,  then  run  back  quickly 
and  do  not  look  behind  you  although  the  bear  will  jump  up  and  chase  you. 
I  will  watch  and  when  you  pass  me  I  will  tell  you  whether  you  are  beating 
him.  Be  sure  and  obey  m^-  instructions,  because  the  bear  is  very  powerful, 
and  all  the  water  in  the  lake  ^11  rise  and  come  with  him  when  he  runs  after 
you." 
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It  fell  about  just  as  the  elder  brother  had  predicted.  When  the  boy's 
arrow  struck  the  bear  he  sprang  up  in  pursuit  of  the  lad,  but  the  lad  ran 
away  without  looking  behind.  As  he  passed  his  tree-brother  the  elder  man 
cried  out  that  he  was  far  ahead  of  the  bear.  By  and  by  the  boy  drew  close 
to  the  wigwam.  When  his  grandfather  saw  him  coming  he  hastened  out. 
"Why,"  said  he  to  himself,  "what  can  be  the  matter  with  that  bear?  He 
used  to  be  able  to  run  fast.  It  can't  be  that  he  is  really  left  so  far  behind." 
Then  he  cried  aloud  as  though  the  bear  had  been  his  dog,  "Tuwa!  Tuwa! 
sic  him!  sic  him!  Run  faster!  Catch  him  you  nasty  dog!"  The  wicked 
old  man  stood  straddling  the  wigwam  door  to  prevent  his  grandson  from 
entering,  but  Wawapak'wosamit  had  run  so  fast  that  he  was  inside  before 
the  old  fellow  placed  himself.  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  you  bad  old 
man?"  he  asked.  "  Why  do  you  stand  there  so  foolishly?  Go  and  get  the 
bear,  for  he  lies  dead  at  your  door  where  I  fetched  him."  Then  the  old 
man  looked,  and  it  was  so.  There  lay  the  white  bear  dead  in  his  tracks, 
just  before  the  door.  Then  the  old  man  put  his  hand  over  his  mouth  and 
thought  in  awe.  "Ha!  God  is  he  my  grandson!"  Then  the  old  man 
recovered  himself  and  said  aloud,  "You  have  done  well,  grandson,  clean 
him  and  cook  him." 

The  boy  wondered  what  he  could  possibly  use  for  this  task,  since  there 
were  no  pots  large  enough  in  the  wigwam,  but  the  wicked  grandfather  thrust 
his  hand  into  his  side  and  pulled  out  a  large  kettle  which  he  gave  the  youth. 
Wawapak'wosamit  cut  up  and  cooked  the  bear.  When  he  was  all  done  he 
awoke  his  grandfather  who  had  fallen  asleep  again.  "  Whom  shall  I  invite 
to  this  feast?"  he  asked.  "Oh,  go  outdoors  and  shout  as  loud  as  you  can, 
'You  are  invited  to  attend  a  feast,'  and  we  shall  have  plenty  of  guests," 
replied  the  old  man.  So  the  boy  went  out  as  he  was  told,  for  his  brother 
had  warned  him  that  this  would  happen.  "Two  old  women  will  appear, 
my  little  brother.  You  shall  give  them  the  head  of  the  white  bear  to  eat; 
they  will  eat  it  alone,  after  they  have  cried  over  it." 

Sure  enough,  the  two  old  hags  came,  and  W  awapak'wosamit  gave  them 
the  head,  and  when  they  had  eaten  it  they  got  up  and  walked  silently  out 
of  the  door  in  single  file.  W^awapak'wosamit  watched  them,  and  as  they 
went  out  he  followed  them  to  see  where  they  would  go,  but  as  they  passed 
through  the  doorway  they  became  invisible  to  him,  even  though  he  was  a 
god.  This  puzzled  the  boy  so  much  that  he  sought  out  his  brother  to  find 
out  who  they  were.  "Ah,  my  little  brother,"  said  the  tree-man,  "they  are 
the  two  sisters  who  are  the  cause  of  all  my  sorrows.  It  was  they  who  broke 
my  body  in  two.  My  head  and  trunk  they  stuck  on  this  hollow  stump,  but 
my  legs  and  buttocks  they  carried  up  into  the  sky  and  gave  to  the  great 
manitous  in  the  east  and  west  to  play  with.     They  have  fastened  it  to  a 
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string  in  the  center  of  the  sky,  and  it  swings  back  and  forth  from  east  to 
west  while  they  laugh  and  abuse  it.  Now  you  have  escaped  your  grand- 
father in  the  first  trial,  but  tomorrow  he  will  wake  up  and  try  you  again. 
We  will  ask  you  to  go  and  kill  a  panther  that  is  his  dog.  When  he  dreams 
in  the  morning  or  cries  out  in  his  sleep  hit  him  on  the  head  with  the  big  stone 
as  you  did  before." 

Sure  enough  it  fell  about  as  the  tree-brother  had  predicted.  When 
Wawapak'wosamit  hit  his  grandfather  with  the  stone  the  old  man  awoke. 
He  sat  up  and  lighted  his  pipe,  and  after  he  had  smoked  for  a  little  while  he 
said  aloud,  "  Oh  grandson  I  grandson !  why  should  I  be  compelled  to  kill  you?  " 
"What  did  your  gods  say  to  you  this  time?"  inquired  the  boy.  "Oh  they 
only  told  me  to  tell  you  to  go  and  kill  the  panther  that  lives  at  yonder 
lake  and  make  a  feast  of  his  flesh."  "It  is  not  hard,  grandfather,"  laughed 
the  lad,  "  I  can  easily  go  and  get  him."  The  next  morning  Wawapak'wosa- 
mit went  to  his  tree-brother  and  told  him  all  that  had  befallen.  "  Be  very 
careful,  my  little  brother,"  said  he,  "that  panther  is  the  most  dangerous 
and  savage  of  all  animals.  Do  as  you  did  when  you  shot  the  bear  and  when 
you  run  by  me,  I  will  encourage  you  to  run  faster  and  tell  you  how  far  ahead 
you  are.     I  will  do  what  little  I  can  to  save  you." 

So  the  boy  made  his  way  to  the  lake  where  he  soon  found  and  shot  the 
panther.  The  wounded  monster  leaped  up  in  pursuit  of  Wawapak'wosamit, 
and  with  him  rose  and  followed  the  whole  body  of  water.  As  they  passed 
the  tree-man  the  unfortunate  man  shouted,  "Run  faster,  little  brother! 
you  are  leaving  him  behind."  The  chase  waxed  faster  and  more  furious, 
until  at  length  they  drew  near  the  wigwam.  The  old  man  came  out  and 
cried,  "Tuwa!  sic  him!"  to  his  dog,  the  panther,  and  braced  himself  against 
the  door  with  his  hands,  straddling  it  to  prevent  Wawapak'wosamit  from 
entering.  But  so  fast  had  the  boy  run  that  he  was  already  within.  Then 
he  spoke  up  from  inside,  "  W' hat  are  you  fussing  about  out  there  for,  gran4- 
pa?  You  know  I  have  brought  the  panther."  Then  the  old  man  was 
frightened,  for  there  lay  the  panther  before  him,  dead.  "My  grandson  is  a 
god,"  he  thought,  so  he  dragged  the  carcass  into  the  wigwam. 

While  Wawapak'wosamit  skinned  and  cleaned  the  monster,  the  old  man 
dozed  off  again.  Silently  the  youth  performed  his  task,  and  when  the  meat 
was  cooked  and  ready  to  serve  he  woke  his  grandfather  and  told  him  that 
all  was  ready.  "Go  out  and  call  them  to  the  feast,"  said  the  old  man. 
Wawapak'wosamit  did  not  ask  any  questions  but  hastened  outside  and  did 
as  he  was  told.  "  Ah,  we  will  come  with  our  wooden  bowls  to  take  part  in 
the  feast,"  cried  several  voices,  but  the  lad  could  see  no  one. 

He  went  back  to  the  wigwam  and  waited,  but  the  newly  bidden  guests 
were  invisible  as  they  approached.     Like  shadows  they  entered  the  lodge 
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until  they  had  passed  the  door  when  they  took  on  human  forms  and  con- 
sumed the  panther  from  the  underworld,  whose  power  is  even  greater  than 
the  horned  snake. 

When  the  feast  was  over,  Wawapak'wosamit  sought  out  his  tree-brother 
and  told  him  all  about  it.  "It  is  well,"  said  the  older  brother.  "Soon  he 
will  test  you  again.  Little  brother  you  must  never  forget  to  hit  your  grand- 
father on  the  head  with  the  stone  as  I  cautioned  you.  Don't  touch  him  with 
your  hands.     Look  out!     Watch  him!" 

The  next  day  the  old  man  awoke.  " Nose!  Nose!  grandson!  grandson!" 
he  called,  "  it  is  high  time  that  you  were  married.  I  know  of  three  different 
places  where  there  are  young  maidens  living  near  here.  One  family  is  fast 
and  giddy,  another  is  lazy,  but  over  yonder  there  are  two  fair  industrious 
lively  maidens  who  can  make  fine  sashes,  beadwork,  and  weaving."  "Oh, 
that  will  be  easy,"  said  the  youth,  "  tomorrow  I  shall  go  and  get  them." 

The  next  day  Wawapak'wosamit  set  out.  As  he  passed  his  tree-brother 
the  unfortunate  man  called  out,  "  Wawapak'wosamit  these  girls  are  hard  to 
win,  for  they  will  try  to  kill  you.  They  are  the  same  ones  that  caused  me 
my  misfortunes.  They  will  pursue  you,  and  they  are  very  swift  runners. 
But,  if  you  can  outdo  them  you  will  win.  When  I  see  you  coming  I  shall 
encourage  you  by  telling  you  how  far  ahead  you  are  and  at  the  same  time 
I  will  blow  them  backwards  in  order  that  you  may  gain." 

So  the  boy  set  out  over  the  trail  to  the  lodge  of  the  girls,  bearing  with  him, 
according  to  the  advice  of  his  brother,  a  quantity  of  tobacco  to  appease  such 
of  the  strong  powers  that  he  might  meet  on  the  way,  for  the  trail  was  guarded 
at  intervals  by  pairs  of  herons  and  horned  serpents  who  allowed  no  one  to 
pass  by.  W  hen  Wawapak'wosamit  came  along  the  horned  snakes  saw  him 
coming,  and  raised  their  heads  from  their  coils  to  strike  him.  He  offered 
them  tobacco,  and  they  lowered  their  heads  and  lay  quiet  and  he  went  by 
unharmed.  As  he  passed  by  he  said  to  the  two  Misikinubikuk,  "W^hy  are 
you  guarding  these  girls?  What  do  they  care  for  you  who  lie  here  for  their 
sake?  "  A  little  later  he  approached  the  two  herons  and  when  they  saw  him 
they  began  screaming  and  giving  the  alarm  as  they  ran  to  attack  him,  but 
he  showed  them  his  tobacco  and  gave  them  some  which  made  them  quiet 
down  until  he  had  passed. 

Soon  he  came  to  the  wigwam  where  the  girls  lived.  In  the  doorway 
of  the  lodge  was  a  wooden  figure  of  a  man  with  his  hands  hanging  beside  his 
hips.  W'hen  any  one  came  that  way  he  would  raise  his  arms  as  an  alarm, 
and  if  the  person  insisted  on  coming  in  he  would  allow  them  to  fall  back  to 
signify  a  greater  danger.  When  Wawapak'wosamit  drew  near  the  image 
he  saw  it  move  its  hands,  but  he  showed  it  his  tobacco  and  it  ceased  to  stir 
and  did  not  give  the  alarm.     "What  do  you  care  for  those  bad  girls?" 
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he  asked  as  he  entered  the  door.  When  he  walked  in  he  could  hear  the 
maidens  singing  a  song  about  his  coming,  for  they  knew  all  about  him 
through  their  magic  arts.  They  wondered  why  he  had  not  come  and  this 
was  their  song  as  they  wove  their  sashes.  The  young  man  sat  down  and 
lighting  his  pipe  he  smoked  and  stared  at  the  girls.  They  saw  him  but  they 
went  right  on  with  their  task  and  payed  no  attention  to  him  whatever. 
When  Wawapak'wosamit  had  finished  his  smoke  he  arose,  and  departed, 
saying  aloud  to  himself  as  he  went,  "They  neither  like  me  nor  hate  me." 
Then  he  began  to  run  with  all  his  speed.  "Oh,  sister!"  cried  both  girls 
at  once,  springing  to  their  feet.  Snatching  up  their  axes  that  lay  by  their 
side  they  hacked  the  old  image  man  who  was  by  the  door  to  pieces  because 
he  had  not  warned  them.  This  gave  Wawapak'wosamit  a  good  start  towards 
his  wigwam,  but  the  girls  hastened  in  pursuit  and  you  know  that  these  two 
sisters  were  the  fleetest  runners  of  all  the  girls  in  the  world. 

As  they  rushed  down  the  trail  they  came  on  the  two  herons  that  guarded 
the  path,  one  on  each  side,  and  they  stopped  to  kill  them  for  their  treachery 
in  letting  the  young  man  pass.  A  little  later  on  they  halted  again  to  slay 
the  horned  serpents  and  chop  them  up  for  their  perfidy.  Once  these  ob- 
stacles were  behind,  the  girls  ran  like  the  wind,  for  there  was  nothing  to 
stop  them.  When  Wawapak'wosamit  passed  the  tree-man  his  brother  called 
out,  "Run  fast  the  girls  are  gaining  on  you.  They  have  almost  caught  up 
to  you.     Run  fast  you  are  ahead  yet ! " 

When  the  youth  drew  near  his  wigwam  his  grandfather  came  out  mutter- 
ing, "Why  those  girls  used  to  be  good  runners.  It  should  not  be  that  they 
are  left  behind."  When  they  came  up  he  asked  them,  "Why  are  you  so 
slow?"  "You  could  not  catch  him  yourself,"  said  the  girls  angrily,  panting 
for  breath,  "  Henceforward,  we  deny  you,  you  wicked  old  man."  "  What  are 
you  doing  out  there,  grandfather,  standing  in  the  way  at  the  door?"  asked 
Wawapak'wosamit  from  within,  "  I  have  brought  the  two  women,  old  bad 
man."     "  Hau,"  ejaculated  the  old  man,  "  my  grandson  is  a  god,  truly  he  is ! " 

Then  as  he  looked  from  the  two  girls  to  the  bare  dirty  wigwam,  he  said, 
"  What  shall  we  do?  There  is  nothing  here  to  receive  these  young  wives." 
With  these  words  the  old  magician  thrust  his  hands  into  his  side  and  pulled 
out  goods  and  furniture  of  all  kinds  to  fit  up  the  lodge.  The  two  girls  entered 
and  he  clothed  them  with  beautiful  garments,  "  Now  make  this  house  your 
home,"  said  he,  "and  become  my  two  daughters-in-law." 

When  Wawapak'wosamit  saw  his  grandfather  disturbed  in  his  sleep,  he 
took  the  stone  and  hit  him  over  the  head,  so  that  he  woke  up.  "  Oh  why 
do  the  gods  tell  me  to  kill  my  grandchild?"  he  asked  sorrowfully.  "What 
did  the  gods  say  to  you  this  time,  grandpa?"  asked  the  lad,  "you  had  better 
tell  me."     "They  told  me  that  tomorrow  noon  I  must  shoot  you  against 
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that  tree  standing  in  front  of  our  door."  "Well  then,  you  must  shoot  me," 
said  Wawapak'wosamit  calmly,  but  he  soon  excused  himself  and  slipped  off 
to  see  his  brother.  "You  see,"  said  the  tree-man,  "when  our  grandfather 
shoots,  you  must  spring  upwards  so  that  he  will  miss  you.  This  will  only 
fulfil  the  promise  made  to  you  by  the  powers  above  when  you  accomplished 
your  fast  dream." 

So  Wawapak'wosamit  was  satisfied  and  returned  to  his  lodge.  The  next 
day  the  old  man  attempted  to  shoot  his  grandson,  but  the  boy  succeeded  in 
eluding  the  arrow  by  jumping  up  as  he  had  been  instructed.  The  arrow 
went  almost  through  the  tree  so  that  only  the  nock  projected.  That  night 
Wawapak'wosamit  said  to  his  wives,  "Tonight  it  is  my  turn  to  dream.  If 
you  hear  me  crying  out  or  stirring  in  my  sleep,  raise  me  up  quickly,  so  that 
I  may  waken  before  my  grandfather  has  time  to  strike  me  with  his  stone." 

Then  the  young  man  lay  down  to  sleep,  and  his  wives  kept  close  watch. 
Very  soon  he  began  to  shake,  and  they  raised  him  up,  and  only  just  in  time, 
for  his  wicked  grandfather  already  had  the  stone  in  his  hand.  "Woo!" 
said  the  old  man  to  himself,  "I  wanted  to  stone  him."  "Well  you  can't," 
retorted  the  girls  tartly,  "he  is  awake  now,"  "What  is  your  dream?"  he 
asked  his  grandson.  "  The  gods  have  told  me  to  shoot  you,  but  why  should 
I  desire  to  kill  my  dear  grandfather  who  has  cared  for  me  from  my  childhood 
until  I  am  a  man?"  "Well  you  can  shoot  me  tomorrow  noon,"  replied  the 
old  magician. 

Wawapak'wosamit  knew  that  the  old  man  had  received  a  dream  from 
those  powers  beneath,  the  horned  snakes,  in  which  they  had  promised  him 
immunity  from  this  danger.  His  tree-brother  had  told  him  this,  so  he 
calculated  to  shoot  towards  the  roots  of  the  tree,  for  he  was  aware  that  his 
grandfather  would  try  to  dodge  below  the  arrow.  The  arrow  hit  the  old 
man  fairly  in  the  heart  and  he  fell  forward  dead,  almost  at  the  wigwam  door. 
"Go  take  your  uncle's  body  and  throw  it  away  off,"  said  the  youth  to  his 
two  wives,  and  the  girls  dragged  the  corpse  away. 

While  his  wives  were  employed  at  this  task,  Wawapak'wosamit  went  out 
in  the  forest  and  lifted  his  brother  from  the  tree  stump  where  he  was  be- 
witched and  carried  him  home  on  his  back.  When  he  had  his  unfortunate 
elder  brother  safely  ensconced  in  his  lodge,  he  stood  him  on  his  head  and 
made  himself  a  light  fleece  of  cattail  down  and  soared  up  into  the  sky  on  it 
in  search  of  the  missing  lower  part  of  his  brother's  body. 

As  he  sailed  through  the  sky,  the  sky  manitou  in  the  east  spied  him. 
"Oh  ho!"  said  he  to  the  sky  manitou  in  the  west,  holding  their  plaything 
back,  "  what  is  that  speck  yonder  that  looks  like  a  bit  of  down?  It  may  be 
Wawapak'wosamit  in  search  of  his  brother's  legs.  "Oh,"  said  the  power 
in  the  west,  "  that  is  nothing,  there  is  always  some  speck  or  other  over 
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there."  So  the  power  in  the  west  finally  persuaded  the  power  in  the  east  to 
let  go  of  the  legs  and  as  they  swung  by  Wawapak'wosamit,  he  cut  the  string. 
Down  fell  the  legs,  directed  by  Wawapak'wosamit's  magic  powers,  straight 
through  the  smoke  hole  of  his  wigwam  right  in  position  on  the  severed  part 
of  his  brother's  body.  Then  the  brother  got  up  on  his  feet  once  and  walked 
over  and  sat  down  beside  his  little  brother's  wives.  When  Wawapak'wo- 
samit came  back,  his  wives  said  to  him,  "  There  are  two  sisters  yonder  who 
are  almost  worn  out  from  their  fasting  and  suffering.  The  older  sister  has 
been  trying  to  dream  of  you,  for  she  desires  to  marry  you.  You  had  better 
go  lest  these  two  die." 

As  Wawapak'wosamit  started  out,  his  brother  called  to  him,  "  Be  careful, 
another  man  is  also  setting  out  to  go  to  the  sisters.  Don't  let  him  get  there 
first.  You  must  be  ahead  of  him."  But  Wawapak'wosamit  happened  to 
meet  him  and  they  stopped  to  talk.  His  rival,  Pap'okowa,  was  a  homely 
old  man  with  a  big  dirty  nose.  He  had  oak  galls  in  his  ears  for  earrings,, 
and  his  robe  was  a  hare  skin.  Even  his  pipe  was  an  oak  gall,  for  the  oak 
was  his  medicine.  As  they  talked,  the  old  man  took  his  bow  and  as  quick 
as  a  wink  he  shoved  the  sun  to  the  west  with  it  and  it  became  nearly  dark. 
"  I  am  going  to  visit  those  two  fasting  women,"  said  he. 

Wawapak'wosamit,  nothing  daunted,  took  his  bow  and  shoved  the  sun 
back  to  the  center  of  the  sky  and  it  became  noon.  As  they  continued 
talking,  Pap'okowa  slyly  shoved  the  sun  back  to  the  west  and  it  became 
dark.  They  made  a  little  brush  shelter  just  big  enough  to  protect  Wawapak'- 
wosamit's clothes  from  the  weather,  so  that  they  should  not  get  wet  or 
soiled.  Then  Pap'okowa  made  a  little  shelter  for  himself  and  they  retired,, 
each  to  his  lodge. 

Pap'okowa  told  Wawapak'wosamit  many  stories  and  legends  until  at 
last  the  young  man  fell  asleep.  While  he  slept  Pap'okowa  exchanged  his 
dirty  garments  for  the  youth's  clothes.  Then,  in  order  to  prevent  the  young 
man  from  revenging  himself  when  he  awoke,  Pap'okowa  seized  him  by  the 
middle  of  his  body  and  broke  his  back  so  that  he  was  crippled  and  dumb. 
Then  as  he  had  exchanged  clothes  with  Wawapak'wosamit,  the  old  man  also 
exchanged  his  age  and  appearance  with  the  boy,  becoming  young  and  hand- 
some, while  he  gave  all  his  ill  favor  and  age  to  his  victim.  Only  the  filth 
did  not  leave  the  end  of  Pap'okowa's  nose. 

In  the  morning  they  set  out  on  their  journey  together,  but  the  young 
man's  power  was\all  gone.  As  they  journeyed  they  came  to  a  swift  river 
that  was  bridged  bj(  a  slippery  log  that  swayed  with  the  current.  Halfway 
across  Pap'okowa  looked  down  and  admired  himself  in  the  water  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  shook  it  so  that  Wawapak'wosamit  fell  off.  He  was 
carried  down  stream  by  the  current  until  he  was  able  to  grasp  some  over- 
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hanging  elder  bushes  where  he  lay  while  Pap'okowa  went  on  to  the  sisters' 
lodge.  When  the  pretender  reached  their  wigwam,  the  older  one,  Matci- 
kik'wawic  said  to  her  sister,  "  Go,  and  fetch  some  water  for  your  brother-in- 
law."  So  the  girl  went  to  the  river,  and  as  she  dipped  up  some  water  she 
saw  something  hanging  to  the  bushes.  She  ran  back  quickly  to  her  sister, 
"  Oh  there  is  someone  down  there  in  the  water ! "  she  cried.  "  Isi  I  oh  nasty ! " 
exclaimed  her  sister,  "It  is  your  brother-in-law's  nasty  dog."  Then  the 
younger  sister  ran  back  to  pull  him  out  of  the  water.  She  found  Wawapak'- 
wosamit  and  hauled  him  up  on  the  bank  and  took  him  by  the  arm  and 
brought  him  home. 

As  they  were  about  to  enter  the  lodge  the  elder  sister  cried  out,  "Isi! 
nasty!"  and  drove  them  away.  "No  one  turned  your  husband  out  when 
he  came  here  to  see  you,"  said  the  girl.  This  rebuke  shamed  Matcikik'- 
wawic  and  she  allowed  them  to  enter.  The  younger  sister  took  off  her 
husband's  hare  skin  robe  to  dry.  Next  morning  the  old  man,  Pap'okowa, 
said  that  he  was  going  hunting  and  the  other  man  was  his  dog.  That  night 
the  impostor  returned  with  a  panther  that  he  had  killed  and  told  his  wife 
to  skin  and  clean  it.  This  she  did,  and  when  she  took  out  the  entrails  she 
handed  them  to  her  younger  sister.  "Clean  these,"  she  said,  "I  have  no 
time,  I  am  in  a  hurry." 

As  the  girl  reached  for  them  her  sister  drew  them  back.  "Why  don't 
that  husband  of  yours  kill  something  that  has  entrails  for  you?  "  she  said. 
Then  the  dumb  man  tried  to  speak  to  his  wife,  but  all  he  could  say  was 
something  through  his  nose  that  sounded  like,  "Oko,  ona."  The  wife  saw 
that  her  husband  was  trying  to  tell  her  something,  so  she  led  him  outside. 
He  pointed  to  an  old  ax  that  was  lying  on  the  ground,  she  took  it  up  and  fol- 
lowed his  beckoning  into  the  woods  where  he  pointed  at  a  pile  of  rotten  logs. 
The  girl  took  her  ax  and  struck  them,  and  at  every  chop  there  lay  a  dead 
bear,  and  together  they  dragged  home  four.  Then  they  began  to  skin  and 
draw  their  game.  As  the  girl  pulled  out  the  entrails  from  one  carcass  her 
elder  sister  came  up  and  she  handed  her  some  saying,  "  Here  take  these  and 
clean  them  for  yourself,"  Matcikik'wawic  reached  for  them,  but  the  girl 
drew  back,  "Why  don't  your  man  kill  some  bears  for  you?  Oh,  of  course, 
he  only  kills  panthers." 

The  next  day  Wawapak'wosamit  went  out  hunting  and  Pap'okowa  fol- 
lowed to  spy  on  him.  When  Wawapak'wosamit  was  carrying  home  a  bear 
the  wicked  impostor  stole  one  of  his  store  and  brought  it  to  the  wig\vara, 
letting  it  fall  noisily  to  the  ground  before  the  door.  Then  he  came  in  and 
told  his  wife,  "  I  have  killed  a  bear  for  you ! "  But  when  the  elder  sister  ran 
out,  all  she  found  was  a  round  stick  fastened  with  his  packstrap.  "  Is  thai 
what  you  call  a  bear?     That  old  stick?"  she  asked.     The  next  day  Pap'o- 
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kowa  brought  home  a  panther.  In  order  to  provide  for  his  wife,  Wawa- 
pak'wosamit  led  her  out  to  a  marsh.  When  they  arrived  there  the  dumb 
man  said  "Ooh!"  and  pointed  at  the  tussocks  of  grass.  The  wife  under- 
stood, and  struck  them  with  her  ax,  and  at  every  blow  a  dead  beaver  lay 
before  her.  When  she  had  killed  a  number  they  carried  them  home  and 
skinned  and  dressed  them.  They  already  had  a  high  scaffold  loaded  with 
bear  meat,  but  now  they  had  to  build  another  for  the  beaver  flesh;  for  the 
platform  was  not  large  enough  to  hold  all  their  game. 

The  next  day  Wawapak'wosamit  took  the  oak  gall  pipe  his  conqueror 
had  given  him  when  he  exchanged  garments,  and  began  to  smoke.  His 
wife  procured  a  stout  stick,  and  at  every  whiff  of  smoke  she  struck  it  and 
there  lay  a  dead  turkey.  She  killed  so  many  that  it  was  necessary  to  build 
a  third  scaffold  to  hold  them.  This  made  Matcikik'wawic  jealous,  and  she 
said  to  her  husband,  "Why  your  dog  here  is  killing  many  turkeys!"  "Oh 
that's  not  hard,"  said  Pap'okowa  and  he  ordered  Wawapak'wosamit  and 
his  wife  out  of  the  lodge.  When  he  and  his  spouse  were  alone  he  commenced 
to  smoke,  and  as  each  whiff  came  forth  it  was  transformed  into  foul  smelling 
dung-beetles.  They  soon  became  so  thick  that  some  of  them  flew  into  his 
wife's  nose.  "  Isi !  Oh  my,  what  are  you  doing?  I  have  swallowed  so  many ! " 
she  cried.  The  unfortunate  girl  tried  to  get  out  of  the  lodge,  but  for  a  while 
she  was  unsuccessful,  for  it  was  tightly  covered.  At  last  she  managed  to 
struggle  through  and  escape.  By  and  by,  the  parents  of  the  two  girls  came 
to  visit  them,  wondering  how  they  were  getting  along  with  their  fast.  When 
the  old  people  were  still  some  distance  away  the  other  looked  down  from  the 
top  of  a  hill  and  saw  the  wigwam  and  the  scaffolds.  Her  elder  daughter's 
platform  had  very  little  meat  on  it,  but  the  other  was  almost  crushed  with 
the  weight  of  food.  The  old  woman  turned  back  at  once  to  tell  her  husband 
and  children  about  the  abundant  supplies  she  had  seen.  "How  can  it  be 
that  Matcikik'wawic,  our  eldest  girl,  has  so  little  meat  and  the  other  such  a 
plenty?" 

Then  the  old  people  went  down  to  visit  their  daughters  and  tell  them 
that  they  were  going  to  move  their  lodge  over  and  camp  beside  them. 
"You  need  not  come  here,  for  you  will  only  be  disgusted  with  us,"  said 
Matcikik'wawic,  "and  tell  my  brother  not  to  come."  But  the  brother  had 
already  learned  that  her  husband  was  an  old  man.  "Why  I  will  carry  him 
on  my  back,"  said  he. 

They  all  moved  except  the  younger  sister  and  her  dumb  crippled  husband. 
When  they  were  gone  Wawapak'wosamit  crawled  into  a  hollow  log  and  set 
his  broken  spine.  Then  his  clothes  that  he  had  left  at  his  first  home  with 
his  two  wives  came  flying  to  him  through  the  air  into  the  hollow  log.  He 
dressed  himself  and  put  on  his  earrings.     Then  he  came  out  as  handsome  as 
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ever.  He  called  his  faithful  young  wife  who  was  astonished  and  delighted 
at  this  wonderful  transformation  and  begged  him  never  to  leave  her,  so  he 
started  out  for  his  home  and  took  her  with  him.  On  the  way  he  stopped  to 
see  her  parents  and  smoke  with  them.  As  he  traveled  along  he  lighted  his 
pipe  and  the  smoke  became  flocks  of  wild  turkeys  that  covered  everything. 
They  were  actually  frightened  to  see  so  many  of  them.  "  Ake,  sister,  Wawa- 
pak'wosamit  is  coming,"  they  cried.  Suddenly  Wawapak'wosamit  himself 
entered  the  lodge.  "  Now  praise  me,"  he  cried,  "  for  I  am  going  to  slay  this 
old  impostor,  Pap'okowa."  And  even  the  old  man's  wife  cried  the  words 
of  approbation,  "Yea!  Yea!", 

Then  Wawapak'wosamit  drew  his  war  club  and  struck  Pap'okowa  on  the 
head.  The  blow  knocked  it  away  off.  "Let  it  be  Paponanjio,  the  winter 
hawk ! "  said  Wawapak'wosamit,  and  it  was  so.  "  Now  let  the  snow  fall  that 
Matcikik'wawic  may  not  follow  us,"  he  cried  and  the  snow  fell  very  fast. 
Then  the  hero  took  his  young  wife  home  to  live  in  his  wigwam.  "  Now  you 
must  live  with  my  brother,  who  was  once  the  tree-man,  even  if  he  abuses  you 
and  drives  you  from  his  bed,"  he  told  the  girl.  "  Mind  what  I  tell  you,  or 
he  will  hate  you."  When  they  arrived,  the  girl  went  and  sat  on  the  bed  be- 
side the  tree-brother.  "  I  have  brought  you  this  girl  for  your  wife,  for  she 
is  very  handsome,"  said  Wawapak'wosamit.  The  tree-brother  refused  her, 
and  would  have  driven  her  away,  but  she  would  not  budge  and  stayed  there 
against  his  will  until  at  last  he  became  reconciled,  and  she  is  living  with  him 
yet. 

6.    Pakine,  or  Thrown  Away.^ 

There  once  were  six  men  who  had  a  sister.  The  youngest  man  was  the 
best  hunter  of  the  family,  and  killed  all  kinds  of  game  and  lots  of  it.  The 
brothers  were  jealous  of  him,  especially  the  eldest.  He  was  so  jealous  that 
he  tried  often  to  kill  him.  The  eldest  brother  was  so  jealous  he  even  went 
from  one  underneath  power  to  another,  horned  ones  and  all,  and  begged 
them  to  plan  how  to  kill  his  brother.  Meanwhile  the  younger  brother  was 
befriended  by  all  the  fowls  above,  and  some  of  those  beneath,  all  except 
horned  Mici  Kin'ubik,  whom  he  hated  and  who  hated  him.  The  younger 
brother  was  powerful;  he  killed  all  kinds  of  bears  easily  and  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  provided  all  his  other  brothers  with  meat  in  plenty.  The  elder 
brother,  having  seen  all  the  powers  beneath,  persuaded  several  to  consent. 
So  he  returned  then  and  told  his  other  brothers.  "  I  have  managed  to  get 
consent  of  the  powers  below  to  carry  out  my  wish.  We'll  get  up  a  ball  game 
on  the  ice  over  the  lake,  and  Mici  Kin'ubik  will  do  something  for  us." 

>  The  native  title.     Told  by  Mrs.  Nlopet  Osbkosh. 
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At  this  time  they  lived  near  a  lake  that  was  frozen  over  and  Mici 
Kin'ubik  was  hiding  under  it,  but  he  held  his  head  so  that  his  two  horns 
stuck  out  through  the  ice.  The  brothers  told  their  sister  to  cook  a  big 
feast,  and  she,  not  knowing  what  was  planned,  obeyed.  The  brothers  were 
to  play  against  the  moose. 

The  game  began  on  the  ice,  the  youngest  brother  unaware  of  the  plot, 
was  in  it.  The  game  grew  intense.  The  younger  brother  stepped  on  one 
of  the  terrible  pointed  horns  of  Mici  Kin'ubik  as  he  ran.  It  went  through 
his  foot  and  held  him  fast.  He  stood  there  and  said  nothing  until  at  last 
he  froze  to  death,  standing  up.  When  the  brothers  saw  this,  they  knew 
their  plan  had  worked,  and  so  they  all  ran  away  and  left  him  there.  They 
deserted  their  sister  also.  The  girl  began  to  starve  and  wept  bitterly  from 
hunger  and  sorrow.  While  she  cried  a  man  suddenly  appeared  beside  her, 
who  said, 

"  Stop  your  crying.  You  go  to  your  brother's  former  wigwam  and  look 
at  the  place  where  the  bent  poles  (upasiu)  stand,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  poles 
you  shall  find,  if  you  search,  a  tiny  cedar  box,  and  in  it  you  will  find  tiny 
beavers.  Take  it  and  go  to  your  younger  brother  where  he  is  held  fast  on 
the  horn  of  the  Mici  Kin'ubik,  and  when  you  are  near  there  cut  a  little  hole 
in  the  ice,  open  your  box,  take  out  the  little  beavers  and  lower  one  down  in 
the  water  by  the  tail,  but  still  hold  it  and  repeat  these  words  as  you  wave  it 
back  and  forth.  'Be  as  big  as  you  used  to  be  in  your  natural  life.'  There 
are  two  in  the  box,  do  that  to  both  of  them  and  then  let  them  go  in  the  water. 
Tell  them  to  go  and  gnaw  off  the  horn  of  the  horned  snake."  The  girl 
hastened  to  obey.  It  was  really  a  sacred  bear  who  spoke  to  her,  and  he 
added,  "  After  you  find  that  the  beavers  have  gnawed  the  horn  underneath 
the  ice,  have  them  gnaw  it  off  again  on  the  surface  next  to  his  foot  to  loosen 
him.  Then  you'll  be  able  to  get  your  brother."  Sure  enough  it  was  done 
and  the  dead  boy  fell  down  as  soon  as  the  horn  was  released.  Then  the 
woman  took  the  cedar  box  and  called  the  beavers  to  return  to  their  tiny 
size,  and  go  into  the  box  to  be  returned  where  they  came  from. 

The  bear  had  said :  "  When  you  find  your  brother  lying  on  the  ice,  take 
him  to  your  own  home,  heat  a  lot  of  water  and  put  him  in  it,  to  give  him  a 
bath  (a  sort  of  sweat  bath)  when  you  do  that  he  will  revive  and  come  back 
to  life." 

W^hen  her  brother  fell  OAcr,  the  girl  carried  him  home  and  commenced 
at  once  to  heat  water  and  to  revive  him.  She  succeeded,  so  that  before 
daylight  next  day  he  was  able  to  speak  and  said  to  her,  "  Look  out  sister, 
for  Black  Raven  or  Crow,  if  you  see  either  go  by  crying,  call  him  to 
come  here  to  us."  Presently  his  sister  heard  one  passing,  "Oh,  there's  one 
now,"  she  exclaimed.     "Call  him,"  said  the  boy.     "Grandpa,  come  here  a 
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while,"  she  begged.  When  he  came  in  the  woman  said,  "We  beg  of  you  to 
help  my  brother,  he's  got  something  in  his  foot.  If  you  can  get  it  out,  your 
pay  will  be  two  scaffolds  full  of  dry  meat."  "All  right,  but  I  must  first  go 
home  and  get  my  two  brothers  to  help  me,  for  I  am  unable  to  do  it  alone." 

Raven  and  his  two  brothers  kept  at  the  wound  until  they  had  succeeded 
in  pulling  out  the  horn.  Then  Raven  said:  "We  have  now  at  least  got 
the  horn  out,  it's  up  to  you  to  do  the  rest.  You  need  only  to  wrap  a  bandage 
with  medicine  on  it  around  his  foot." 

The  young  brother  was  then  as  well  as  ever,  and  started  out  hunting  as 
before,  killing  quantities  of  game  which  he  had  dried  and  put  away,  so  that 
he  soon  had  enough  to  make  two  scaffolds  full  and  pay  Raven.  Then  he 
said  to  his  sister,  "  Watch  out  for  our  grandfathers  and  when  you  see  them 
go  by,  tell  them  to  come  to  our  camp."  She  soon  cried,  "  There  they  go  by." 
"Call  them  in,"  he  ordered.  They  came  and  the  woman  said  to  them, 
"We  called  you  to  eat,  for  here  is  the  reward  we  promised  you." 

Raven  saw  it  and  said  to  himself,  "  Well,  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  accept 
this  alone.  I  must  go  back  and  invite  my  kind  and  all  other  birds  to  join 
with  me  in  feasting." 

Sure  enough,  Raven  went  oft"  and  invited  all  the  birds,  who  joined  him. 
All  the  birds  finished  the  meat  and  departed,  and  the  woman  then  went 
home,  with  her  little  boy,  who  was  just  able  to  run  about,  for  she  had  been 
married  to  a  bear. 

Now  it  happened  that  her  husband  had  another  real  wife,  a  bear,  and  a 
boy  (a  cub).  The  brother  who  had  been  injured  had  told  his  sister  to  search 
for  her  husband,  and  show  him  his  child.  "Your  little  son  can  tell  you 
where  his  father  is,  he  knows,"  said  her  brother.  The  girl  obeyed,  carrying 
her  baby  on  her  back,  and  as  they  walked  along  the  boy  said,  "There's 
father's  lodge  yonder,  where  you  see  the  smoke  issuing." 

They  went  there,  and  found  the  bear  father  was  there,  and  he  recognized 
his  human  wife  at  once  and  took  the  child  up  in  his  arms.  The  real  bear 
wife  was  there  at  one  side  and  she  immediately  became  jealous  and  sat 
upon  her  hind  legs  and  showed  the  whites  of  her  eyes.  She  hated  the 
Indian  woman  and  her  husband  had  to  try  to  pacify  her. 

That  night  they  all  slept  together,  so  the  bear  said  to  his  human  wife, 
"  When  you  get  wood  and  bring  it  to  our  lodge,  never  drop  it  so  it  will  make 
a  noise,  lower  it  slowly  to  the  ground,  for  if  you  ever  should  throw  it  off  with 
a  noise,  you'll  insult  my  bear  wife,  who  is  waiting  for  a  chance  to  get  angry 
at  you."  He  told  her  this  because  she  was  to  get  the  wood,  being  used  to 
it  as  a  human  being. 

The  Indian  woman  was  unable  to  remember  her  bear  husband's  injunc- 
tion.    She  kept  lugging  in  wood,  and  one  day  forgot  and  dropped  it.     The 
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bear  husband  was  away  at  that  time,  so  when  Owasiukiu  (Bear-woman) 
heard  it  she  got  up  and  tore  the  Indian  woman's  breast  with  her  claws.  At 
that  the  Indian  woman's  child,  who  had  a  tiny  bow  and  arrows,  strung  his 
little  bow  and  shot  his  aunt,^  in  her  side  and  she  keeled  over.  When  her 
husband  returned  he  found  the  bear  wife  dead,  so  he  said  to  his  Indian  wife, 
"  Butcher  her,  take  out  the  liver,  and  the  thin  fat  that  is  around  her  tripe 
like  a  veil  (okwapahun),  and  cook  them  for  your  boy.  Perhaps  he  killed 
her  because  he  wanted  to  eat  meat."  Then  he  told  his  wife  to  wash  and 
clean  bear-woman,  and  put  her  on  her  sleeping  platform  and  cover  her  up. 
This  was  done.  "  Let  us  eat  together,"  said  the  woman.  The  husband  did 
not  want  to  eat  his  wife,  nor  the  cub  his  mother,  but  the  human  boy  said 
to  the  cub,  "Well  you  will  eat  with  me  or  I'll  shoot  you  too."  So  the  cub 
child  had  to  eat. 

The  boy's  father  was  angry,  he  said,  "Oh  my,  you  do  wrong!  You  will 
cause  us  bears  to  eat  each  other  hereafter."  During  the  night  after  this 
feast,  bear-woman  came  to  life  and  was  seated  at  her  place  as  usual. 

Next  morning  the  human  boy  said  to  the  cub,  "Let  us  play  together. 
Let  us  go  over  yonder  and  play  in  that  clump  of  bushes."  The  cub  agreed, 
and  meantime  the  boy  said,  "  I  'm  going  to  tell  you  what  my  LTncle  Pakin^ 
(One  Thrown  Away)  does  when  he  chases  a  bear.  I'll  repeat  the  words 
he  says  when  he  sees  a  bear,  'he  he  he!'  that's  what  my  uncle  Pakine  used 
to  say,  and  you'll  hear  me  say  it  too."  The  cub  replied:  "Oh  no,  brother, 
you  are  going  to  shoot  me,  I'm  afraid  of  you."  "Oh  no,  this  is  only  in 
play,  I  only  want  to  show  you.  Now  go  ahead  and  pretend  you  are  hiding, 
make  crooked  trails  as  though  concealing  yourself." 

When  this  was  done  the  boy  began  to  cry  '  he  he  he'  and  the  cub  ran  for 
home,  but  the  boy  shot  and  killed  him.  The  cub  lay  there  and  their  father 
came  out  and  saw  it.  "  Why,  what  is  he  lying  there  in  that  way  for?  Well, 
perhaps  my  human  son  wants  to  eat  him!"  He  told  his  wife  to  clean  it 
and  do  as  she  did  the  other  time.  "Perhaps  our  son  wants  to  eat  it,"  he 
remarked. 

They  prepared  the  cub  and  ate  together.  The  body  of  the  cub  was 
taken,  washed,  and  put  away  as  his  mother's.  Next  day,  when  they  awoke, 
the  little  cub  was  alive  again.  The  following  morning  a  man  came  to  their 
den.  He  was  the  biggest  species  (Kinua,  grizzly)  of  bear.  This  one  said, 
"  I  came  to  summon  you  to  attend  a  party.  We  are  going  skating  on  the 
ice." 

So  they  went.  There  was  to  be  a  race  on  skates  for  which  they  used 
tortoise  carapaces.   They  had  four,  one  for  each  foot,  but  the  humans  against 

'  Note  term  for  dual  mother. 
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whom  they  were  to  contend  needed  only  two.  There  was  a  goal  post  erected 
at  one  end  of  the  lake.  The  little  boy  said  to  his  father  before  starting, 
"  It's  best  for  you  to  stay  at  home  and  let  us  go  alone."  "  No,  it  won't  do, 
for  you'll  be  beaten." 

"  Well,  never  mind,  let  us  be  beaten  this  time,  but  the  next  day  we  will 
win,  and  then  you  can  come.     I  '11  only  take  my  little  cub  brother  this  time." 

So  they  started,  and  their  father  stayed  behind.  The  cub  put  on  four 
skates,  and  went  with  ease  at  once;  the  boy  fell  and  could  not  stand.  He 
fell  on  his  backside  so  much  he  nearly  broke  it,  but  cub  quickly  learned. 
The  Indian  boy  started  and  fell,  but  at  last  he  thought, "  Let  me  fix  it  so  I'll 
overtake  them  and  beat  them."  So  he  took  flint  points  from  his  arrows 
and  pierced  them  through  the  shells  on  his  feet  like  grips,  and  then  he  could 
run  on  the  ice. 

The  cub  and  others  were  now  far  ahead.  It  was  said  that  the  losing 
party  was  to  be  killed.  The  boy  ran  swiftly  with  his  arrow-head  spikes, 
overtook  the  others  and  won  the  race.  The  race  was  twice  round,  and  the 
boy  and  cub  were  winners  of  both,  so  they  commenced  killing  the  bears  as 
was   agreed. 

They  butchered  them  and  the  cub  and  the  boy  carried  bear  meat  on 
their  backs.  It  was  hard  for  cub,  as  he  did  not  know  how,  but  the  boy 
carried  a  big  load  while  cub  had  very  little,  being  awkward,  and  even  then 
the  pack  fell  ofT  at  times.  When  they  got  home,  they  hung  up  a  line  strung 
with  colored  feathers  hanging  on  it.  These  feathers  signified  the  souls  of  all 
the  bears  that  had  been  killed  previously  and  this  meant  now  that  they  were 
all  to  come  to  life  because  the  boy  and  cub  had  killed  the  enchanted  grizzlies. 
Their  father  was  at  home.  "Thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  today! 
Well  done!"  he  cried.     "Tomorrow  is  the  second  trial." 

Then  their  human  mother  cooked  and  they  feasted  on  bear  meat.  When 
cub  boy  was  filled,  he  said,  "Wait  till  tomorrow  and  I'll  fetch  more  of  the 
same  on  my  back."  He  spoke  in  praise  of  what  he  had  just  eaten.  Next 
day  they  did  the  same.  This  time  the  bears  planned  it  out.  "We'll  play 
this  way,"  they  said.  "There  are  leaning  trees  here  with  limbs  upon  them. 
"We'll  hang  on  a  limb  with  one  hand  and  swing  to  and  fro,  and  we'll  kill 
whoever  drops  first." 

They  all  hung  at  once.  There  they  swung,  and  the  Indian  boy  managed 
to  prick  each  of  the  bears  in  the  arm  pit  with  a  flint-tipped  arrow,  so  they 
let  go  and  fell.  So  the  boys  now  again  killed  many,  leaving  only  two  bear 
cubs,  a  male  and  female.  The  boy  said,  "We  have  won  and  I  could  have 
killed  you  all  and  wiped  you  out,  but  I  left  you  because  Mate  Ha'watilk 
made  us,  and  it  would  not  do  if  we  were  to  slay  you  all  and  not  leave  you 
two  as  seed  to  multiply  from.     You'll  not  be  so  plenty  as  you  were  before, 
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only  one  here  and  there."  Then  they  all  came  home,  and  all  the  previously 
slain  bears  in  the  world  came  back  to  life. 

The  father  now  said  to  the  boy,  "You  had  better  go  now,  and  look  for 
your  Uncle  Pakine,"  and  he  told  his  wife  to  return  to  her  brother.  The  cub 
stayed  behind  with  his  father.  The  Uncle  Pakine  had  great  abundance  of 
meat  when  they  arrived.  While  they  were  there  the  five  wicked  brothers 
came  back,  all  skin  and  bone  and  hardly  arrived  alive.  No  one  knows  where 
they  came  from  or  where  they  had  been,  but  they  were  taken  in,  weak  and 
sickly  from  fasting. 

While  they  were  together,  Mowaki '  came  walking  with  his  cane,  and 
every  time  it  hit  the  ground  it  made  a  terrible  noise.  The  oldest  brother 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  five  fainted. 

Pakine  said  to  his  sister  as  Mowaki"  approached,  "  Sit  close  to  me  and 
my  nephew,  you  too  will  be  alive  with  me,  nothing  will  harm  us,  but  my 
five  brothers  who  killed  me  must  all  die,  when  Mowaki"  comes  to  us,  for  he 
will  eat  them  up  at  my  wish." 

When  Mowaki"  came,  Pakine  said,  "  Eat  those  five,  I  give  them  to  you 
as  a  sacrifice.  I  feed  them  to  you,  and  no  more,  eat  them  up  and  be  con- 
tented ;  for  this  reason  I  give  them :  they  did  me  great  harm  once  and  I  do 
not  want  them.  Do  not  look  further  at  us,  but  let  us  live  as  we  have  done 
you  no  harm.  Moreover,  I  must  tell  you,  I  could  have  killed  you  when  you 
arrived  here,  for  I  have  the  power,  but  I  won't,  on  condition  that  you  will 
let  us  alone  and  never  come  here  again." 

When  Mowaki"  had  finished  his  dreadful  repast,  he  tried  to  kill  Pakine 
too,  but  Pakine  fought  him. 

"Nimaa,"  laughed  Mowaki",  "no  power  on  earth  can  hurt  me  but 
Nuthatch!"  but  this  was  a  lie,  for  Pakine  broke  all  his  limbs  as  he  fought 
and  guarded.  Then  Mowaki"  lay  scrambling  and  struggling  so  Pakine 
went  up  and  killed  him,  and  when  he  did,  he  made  a  big  fire  and  burned  him 
up  and  he  is  out  of  the  way  now. 

And  then  I  came  away. 


7.    Mowaki",  the  North  Giant. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  and  his  wife  who  had  two  children. 
The  man  frequently  hunted  by  the  shore  of  the  great  water.^  One  day  when 
he  was  wandering  through  the  forest  he  came  upon  the  tracks  of  a  Mowaki", 
and  following  them  a  little  way  he  discovered  that  they  went  towards  his 

'  Lake  Michigan. 
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lodge.  The  hunter  was  terrified  for  his  family,  and  ran  home  as  fast  as  he 
could  go. 

Back  in  the  wigwam  where  his  wife  and  family  were,  they  suddenly 
heard  a  great  noise,  "Pde!  Pde!"  like  some  heavy  thing  approaching, 
making  the  earth  tremble.  The  woman  wondered  what  it  was  and  she  ran 
out  to  see.  All  at  once  Mowaki"  appeared.  The  children  had  followed  her, 
and  she  screamed  to  them  to  run  inside,  "  Go  in !  Go  in !  He  is  coming  to  kill 
us."  When  Mowaki"  was  close  she  peeped  out,  "Oh,  we  are  dead,  he  is 
coming,"  she  wailed.  Meanwhile,  Mowaki"  came  up  and  peeped  down  on 
them  through  the  smoke  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  lodge.  "  Maaa!  this  is  where 
I  am  going  to  drink  soup,"  he  ejaculated,  for  this  was  the  magical  expression 
that  he  used  to  scare  people  helpless.  But  the  woman,  with  great  presence 
of  mind  called  out,  "Oh  here's  your  father's  uncle,"  ^  as  though  they  were 
very  much  pleased.  "Your  father  has  been  waiting  for  his  uncle  for  years, 
and  alas  he  has  come  here  while  we  are  all  alone."  "  Aaah!"  said  Mowaki", 
in  surprise,  looking  very  much  puzzled.  The  woman  was  so  frightened 
that  she  kept  on  repeating  what  she  had  said  and  at  last  he  remembered 
that  his  sister  had  dropped  her  eggs  in  this  place  and  that  must  have  been 
why  the  woman  said  what  she  did.  He  was  so  touched  that  he  began  to 
weep,  and  he  had  pity  on  the  family. 

When  the  woman  saw  his  tears,  she  cried,  "  Oh  come  inside  uncle,  if  you 
can."  "  I  will  try,"  he  replied,  "  but  I  am  so  big."  Then  he  began  to  make 
himself  smaller  by  wriggling,  squirming,  and  shrugging  until  he  was  the  size 
of  a  man.  Then  he  came  in,  and  lay  down  in  the  guest's  place.  "I  will 
cook  for  you  now,"  said  the  woman.  "  Hau,  good,"  said  Mowaki".  "  Be 
quiet  and  sit  still,"  whispered  the  mother  to  her  children,  "  I  am  going  for 
some  water."  The  children  were  frightened  nearly  to  death,  but  they  were 
very  good,  and  when  she  returned  she  began  to  cook,  for  her  husband  was  a 
good  hunter,  and  they  had  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  meat.  When  she  had 
finished  she  set  soup  before  Mowaki"  and  told  him  to  eat. 

He  did  so,  and  when  he  had  finished  he  thanked  her,  saying,  "  I  am  very 
grateful."  He  noticed  that  she  kept  running  in  and  out  as  though  she  were 
waiting  for  someone,  and  so  she  was,  for  she  wished  to  warn  her  husband  as 
to  what  to  say  when  he  came  in.  By  and  by  he  arrived  and  when  he  saw 
his  house  still  standing  with  the  smoke  pouring  out  of  the  smoke  hole  he  was 
delighted,  for  he  had  expected  that  the  lodge  would  be  all  pulled  to  pieces. 
His  wife  ran  to  meet  him  and  whispered,  "  Be  sure  you  call  him  uncle.  You 
see  we  have  convinced  him  that  we  are  his  relatives."  So  the  hunter 
entered,  "  Hau  boco,  boco  nise,"  he  cried,  "  I  have  expected  you  for  a  long 

>  The  reference  here  is  to  the  very  close  relationship  among  the  Menomini  between  uncle 
and  nephew. 
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time,  and  now  you  have  come  at  last.  You  happened  to  arrive  when  the 
woman  was  alone."  The  Mowaki"  replied  that  he  had  known  long  ago 
that  they  were  living  near  there,  but  had  forgotten  it,  and  when  he  arrived 
he  remembered  that  it  was  at  that  very  place  that  his  sister  had  dropped 
her  eggs,  and  that  was  how  they  came  to  be  there. 

The  man  sat  down,  "Have  you  fed  our  dear  uncle,"  he  asked  his  wife. 
"  Yes,"  she  replied.  "  Well  you  had  better  cook  again,  you  know  his  capacity 
is  greater  than  ours."  So  the  woman  obeyed.  "  Have  another  meal  uncle, 
you  have  come  a  long  way,"  invited  the  man. 

After  the  next  meal  they  went  to  bed  and  the  man  lay  awake  trembling 
all  the  night.  "  The  Mowaki''  will  surely  eat  us  if  we  sleep,"  he  thought. 
At  last,  to  his  relief,  the  morning  dawned.  Then  the  man  told  his  wife  to 
cook  breakfast.  He  was  very  much  worried,  for  he  did  not  know  whether 
to  go  hunting  or  to  stay  at  home.  "Well  uncle,"  he  said  to  the  giant, 
"shall  I  go  hunting  or  keep  you  company?"  "Why  if  you  are  tired," 
replied  Mowaki",  "  you  had  better  stay  here  today."  The  next  day  the  man 
was  not  so  frightened.  "I  guess  I'll  go  hunting  today,"  he  said,  so  off  he 
went. 

At  last  he  came  to  a  little  spring.  He  stepped  in  it  and  was  mired  to 
his  thighs.  He  finally  managed  to  get  out,  but  he  did  not  brush  off  the  dirt. 
That  night  he  came  home  empty  handed.  When  Mowaki"  saw  him  he 
cried,  "Oh,  so  you  have  brought  home  a  bear."  "W'hy  no,  I  didn't  kill 
anything,"  replied  the  man.  "Oh  yes,  you  have  met  a  bear,"  replied 
Mowaki"  pointing  to  the  mud  on  his  leggings.  The  man  was  frightened 
because  he  thought  the  giant  was  making  this  an  excuse  to  eat  him,  and  he 
tried  to  argue.  "Oh!  I  just  happened  to  step  into  a  spring,  that  is  how  I 
got  so  muddy."  "Well  there  is  a  bear  in  that  spring,"  insisted  Mowaki". 
"Maybe  you  are  right,"  said  the  man,  so  they  arranged  to  go  there  together 
the  next  day. 

On  the  following  morning  they  set  forth.  "Here  is  the  place  where  I 
got  wet,"  said  the  man  at  last,  pointing  to  the  spot.  "Of  course,"  replied 
Mowaki",  "here's  where  the  bear  and  its  cubs  reside.  Now  make  a  fire 
close  by."  The  man  obeyed  and  Mowaki"  collected  a  pile  of  huge  rocks 
that  he  broke  off  easily  with  his  hands.  Then  he  got  four  great  stones  and 
put  them  in  the  fire.  Next  he  prepared  himself  an  enormous  club.  As 
soon  as  the  big  stones  were  red  hot  the  giant  rolled  one  into  the  spring.  It 
made  a  tremendous  sizzling,  and  the  water  boiled  up  and  over.  Mowaki" 
stood  ready  with  his  club,  but  nothing  came,  so  he  rolled  in  another  stone, 
and  the  water  boiled  up  "Bub!  bub!  bub!  btib!  bfib!  bub!"  So  in  turn  he 
rolled  each  of  the  four  stones  in,  until  the  water  was  all  boiled  away.  Then 
Mowaki"  poked  into  the  hole  where  the  bear  dwelt,  and  pretty  soon,  out 
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she  came.  Mowaki"  hit  her  over  the  head  and  clubbed  the  cubs  that 
followed  with  equal  success.  "  Didn't  I  tell  you  you  had  bears  yesterday?  " 
he  asked  his  nephew.  "Let's  singe  one  cub,  that's  the  way  I  like  to  eat 
them."  1 

So  Mowaki"  carried  all  the  game  home,  for  it  was  too  heavy  for  the 
poor  mortal  to  lift.  When  they  got  back  to  the  lodge,  Mowaki"  made 
himself  small  and  entered  and  took  his  place.  The  cub  had  been  cooked 
in  his  own  kettle  and  he  ate  it  for  supper.  As  they  were  seated  together 
the  woman  asked  her  husband,  "  Why  not  give  one  of  our  children  to  the 
giant,  he  would  have  killed  us  all,  if  he  had  not  had  mercy  on  us."  "  Well, 
yes,  he  may  have  one,"  agreed  the  man.  So  they  told  the  giant  that  he 
might  take  his  choice  of  the  children,  since  they  were  so  grateful  for  his  help. 

The  Mowaki"  was  much  pleased.  "  I  guess  I  could  make  use  of  one," 
he  said,  and  they  gave  him  one  of  their  sons.  That  night  when  they  went 
to  bed,  the  giant  spoke  to  his  nephew,  "  Better  let  me  sleep  with  the  little 
boy  you  gave  me."  "Yes,  do  as  you  please,  he  belongs  to  you,"  replied 
the  man.  "  Well,  then  my  child,  come  and  sleep  with  me,"  said  the  giant. 
When  the  little  fellow  was  sleeping  Mowaki"  held  him  between  his  knees 
and  his  hands  and  every  time  he  stretched  he  pulled  the  little  fellow  out. 
He  stretched  his  arms  and  rubbed  them  and  the  lad  began  to  grow.  Mo- 
waki" did  this  a  number  of  times  until  the  boy  was  as  big  as  he  was. 

The  next  day  he  said  to  the  man's  wife,  "  Someone  like  me  is  going  to 
come  here  soon,  can  you  make  me  a  garter  of  buckskin  ornamented  with 
quill-embroidery?"  The  woman  set  to  work  and  soon  made  one  out  of  a 
whole  doeskin.  Then  Mowaki'  said,  "The  newcomer  will  look  just  like 
me,  and  you  cannot  tell  us  apart  if  we  should  wrestle,  so  I  am  going  to  wear 
this  garter  in  order  that  you  may  recognize  me." 

All  at  once  one  day  Mowaki"  said,  "  My  friend  is  coming,  hide  me,  cover 
me  up,  this  Mowaki"  will  peep  in  and  talk  just  as  I  did."  Sure  enough  he 
came.  "Ah!  this  is  where  I  am  going  to  drink  soup,"  he  roared.  All  at 
once  the  hidden  giant  jumped  up.  "  Who  is  this  who  is  trying  to  hurt  my 
nephew?"  and  he  rushed  out  and  looked  up  at  the  stranger,  for  you  must 
remember  that  the  old  Mowaki"  was  just  the  size  of  a  man.  Then  he 
whooped  "  Kuwu !  KuwC !  Kuwu !  Kuwil !  "  and  became  as  large  as  ever.  In 
his  hand  he  held  a  cedar  war  club  which  his  nephew  had  made  for  him,  for 
cedar  is  the  strongest  of  all  woods.  He  challenged  the  newcomer  to  wrestle 
with  him,  and  the  two  giants  began  to  fight.  Presently  Uncle  Mowaki"  threw 
the  other.     "Nephew,  come  with  your  club,"  he  called,  and  the  man  ran 


'  The  idea  of  finding  animals  In  springs  which  are  only  discernible  to  those  of  miraculous 
powers,  also  occurs  among  the  Winnebago,  Radin,  297. 
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up  and  knocked  the  stranger  over  the  head.  "  Well,"  said  the  giant,  "  we've 
killed  him,  I  will  drag  the  body  away  somewhere,"  and  so  he  did.  "  I  guess 
I'll  leave  now.  I  am  going  to  take  that  boy  you  gave  me  along,"  said  Mo- 
waki"  to  his  nephew.     "  I  '11  return  some  time." 

The  man  continued  to  live  as  he  had  before  the  giant  had  visited  him. 
One  day  when  he  was  out  hunting  he  found  the  track  of  another  Mowaki" 
and  headed  home.  "  I  guess  my  children  are  all  dead  this  time,"  he  thought, 
but  when  he  drew  close  to  the  lodge  he  saw  smoke,  and  before  he  arrived 
his  children  ran  out,  "  Father,  a  Mowaki"  has  killed  our  mother.  He  said 
our  mother  would  be  enough  for  once,  he  would  get  us  the  next  time  he 
came."  "I  guess  we're  going  to  suffer  now  that  your  mother  is  dead," 
said  the  man. 

The  man  went  off  hunting  again  and  he  left  his  children  at  home.  Some- 
times when  he  returned,  he  would  find  everything  upset.  "What  makes 
this  place  so  disorderly?"  he  would  ask,  but  he  never  received  any  answer. 
Every  time  he  found  it  worse.  Sometimes  there  were  piles  of  sand  and 
holes  all  over  the  place.  "You  never  used  to  do  this,"  he  said  to  his  chil- 
dren, "what  is  the  matter?"  They  looked  at  each  other  and  said  never  a 
word. 

At  last  the  man  thought  to  himself,  "I  believe  somebody  comes  and 
plays  with  my  children."  So  one  day  he  pretended  to  go  off,  but  he  stole 
back  and  watched  what  was  going  on.  He  saw  a  little  child  pop  out  of  a  log 
and  run  into  the  lodge,  and  then  all  the  noise  began.  By  and  .by  the  little 
boy  ran  back  to  the  log  crying,  "I  guess  father  will  come  home  soon." 
Presently  the  father  came  back.  "  Somebody  comes  and  plays  with  you,"  he 
said.  "  That  is  our  little  brother,"  replied  the  children,  "  when  the  Mowaki" 
killed  our  mother  he  thrust  our  unborn  brother  into  a  log.  It  is  he  who 
visits  us.     Her  womb  dried  on  him  and  he  wears  it  for  a  coat." 

So  the  man  went  over  and  coaxed  the  child  to  come  and  live  with  him. 
The  father  continued  to  hunt  for  a  living,  and  instructed  his  children  to 
play  together,  but  not  so  roughly.  They  used  to  frolic  close  to  the  shore  of 
the  great  water  but  after  a  while  they  got  so  that  they  would  stay  away  over 
night  and  leave  their  father  at  home  alone.  One  time  when  they  came  back 
he  said,  "What  makes  you  stay  away  so  long  and  leave  me  here  alone? 
If  you  like  it  better  that  way,  why  do  you  come  home  at  all?  I  will  leave 
this  place,  for  we  have  been  living  here  too  long  anyway."  So  the  children 
agreed,  "  All  right,  we  will  stay  away  and  you  can  go  off  and  look  for  com- 
panions." So  the  man  went  to  a  place  where  there  were  some  Indians. 
When  he  had  lived  among  them  for  a  while  he  decided  he  would  marry  again. 
Away  off  where  the  children  were,  the  smallest  one,  who  knew  everything, 
said  to  his  brothers,  "Our  father  has  found  the  Indians  and  he  is  married 
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now,  I  guess  we  might  as  well  go  and  see  him."  So  they  started  out,  and 
when  they  were  close  to  the  village  they  began  to  sing,  "  Iniku  wawa,  pumi- 
tou  anipok,  anipok,"  "  Everybody  that  looks  at  us  will  die."  Some  of  those 
who  heard  turned  to  see  and  fell  dead  right  away.  Then  the  children 
changed  their  tune,  "  Neku  kutiwawa  pomitou  anipok,  anipok,"  "  Everybody 
that  does  not  look  at  us  will  fall  dead."     Then  everybody  looked  once  more. 

Their  father  came  out  of  his  lodge  and  when  he  saw  that  it  was  his  chil- 
dren he  ran  to  meet  them.  "What  do  you  mean  by  this,  you  have  killed 
many  of  these  poor  Indians  by  that  song!  What  did  you  come  here  for,  now 
you  must  make  these  people  come  to  life,  you  had  no  reason  to  kill  them." 

The  two  older  brothers  looked  at  the  little  fellow  and  asked  him  if  he 
could  bring  them  to  life.  "Why  yes,"  he  said,  so  he  went  around  to  the 
corpses  and  laid  one  hand  over  the  face  of  each  and  they  were  restored. 
So  their  father  sent  them  away  again.  He  promised  that  he  would  stay 
there,  and  in  case  they  desired  to  see  him  they  might  come,  but  they  must 
not  do  as  they  had  done  on  this  visit.     That  is  the  end  of  this  story. 


8.    Lodge  Boy  and  Thrown  Away. 

Hawatuk  Apanisuk,  the  sacred  twin  boys,  were  godlike.  The  eldest's 
name  was  Wahinak'weakit,  meaning,  "  the  thick  hair  at  the  top  part  of  a 
deer's  head."  The  father  of  these  sacred  twins  used  to  go  hunting  a  good 
deal.  He  used  to  leave  his  wife  at  home.  On  one  of  these  hunts,  the  father, 
coming  home,  found  his  wife  killed  by  a  Mowjiki",  a  powerful  giant  of  tiie 
olden  times.  He  searched  for  his  wife  round  her  home  and  found  her  in- 
wards tucked  into  a  hollow  stump  by  the  giant.  He  looked  at  them  and 
saw  that  the  womb  still  held  the  child  that  would  have  been  born.  He  took 
out  the  tiny  baby,  removed  it  to  his  home  and  cared  for  it.  This  was  Wahi. 
He  fed  it  and  left  it  at  home  while  he  attended  to  his  usual  hunts.  During 
this  time  Wahi  grew  to  be  large  enough  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  played 
a  little  by  himself.  His  father  made  him  a  tiny  bow  and  arrows.  "  Remain 
quiet,  don't  make  a  noise  for  fear  that  the  one  who  killed  your  mother  may 
come  again,"  his  father  said. 

One  day  another  tiny  boy  came  to  play  with  him,  while  the  father  was 
busy  out  hunting.  The  tiny  boy,  knowing  when  evening  was  close,  would 
return  to  his  home  in  the  hollow  stump  where  his  mother's  inwards  were 
thrown,  and  there  the  little  mice  took  care  of  him.  The  mice  were  good 
to  the  tiny  boy  for  his  mother  used,  when  butchering  or  cleaning  deer,  to 
throw  away  the  meat  and  hair  from  the  head  of  the  deer,  so  that  the  mice 
gathered  it  for  themselves  to  nest  in  and  be  protected.     The  boy  therefore 
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received  his  name  from  deer  hair,  so  his  father  called  him  Wahinak'weakit. 
The  father  on  his  return,  nearing  his  home  mistrusted,  seeing  tracks  that 
were  tiny,  one  track  smaller  than  the  other.  He  asked  his  little  son,  Wahi, 
"How  is  it  that  there  is  a  small  track  that  I  see  along  side  of  yours?" 

Then  Wahi  told  the  secret  of  the  other  tiny  boy  coming  to  play  with 
him,  after  their  father  started  out  to  hunt.  Wahi  told  his  father  what  the 
tiny  boy  had  said  to  him  when  first  attracted.  "  Why  you  are  my  brother, 
and  I  live  in  the  stump  where  mother's  inwards  were  thrown  and  left  by  the 
giant,  and  the  little  mice  raised  me.  I  hate  our  father  because  he  did  not 
fetch  me  along  with  you." 

Wahi  told  all  this  to  his  father.  Then  the  father  said,  "  If  this  is  so  I 
want  to  see  this  tiny  boy.  You  can  now  hide  me  here,  cover  me  up  with 
our  bed  clothes,  and  I  will  lie  still.  You  arrange  to  get  him  in  here,  and  talk 
to  and  feed  him  near  me,  and  I  will  catch  him  while  he  is  eating.  Go  and 
play  and  if  he  comes  to  you  bring  him  in." 

So  the  father  was  hidden  and  Wahi  helped  him  do  it.  The  tiny  boy 
came  around  outside  and  was  soon  brought  in  by  Wahi,  his  elder  brother, 
and  as  he  ate  his  father  caught  him.  Then  Wahinak'weakit  said,  "Oh  my  I 
you  defile  me!  You  know  you  left  me,  you  did  not  care  for  me,  and  you 
are  my  father ! "  "Oh  my!  I  did  not  see  you  there,  when  I  looked  over  the 
inwards  of  your  mother !  If  I  had  seen  you  I  would  have  brought  you  home  I 
Now  both  you  tiny  brothers  stay  home  together,  and  remain  quiet,  or  else 
the  bad  Mowaki"  giant  will  come  soon  and  kill  you."  On  hearing  this 
Wahi  said  to  his  father,  "  You  make  a  tiny  bow  and  arrows  for  my  little 
brother  too,  then  we  will  kill  this  giant.  Then  let  him  come  if  he  wants 
to,  we  will  fix  him!" 

As  usual  the  father  went  out  daily  to  hunt.  Meantime  the  powerful 
twin  boys  were  growing  rapidly  and  played  together.  Within  a  j'ear's  time 
they  were  beyond  the  others  that  had  great  powers.  These  twins  had  grown 
to  about  two  feet  high,  when  the  youngest  twin  asked  his  father,  "What 
kind  of  thing  was  it  that  killed  my  mother?"  The  father  said  to  him,  " It 
was  Mowaki",  a  giant."  "Well  then  let  him  come  here  again,  and  we  will 
kill  him!"  cried  the  twins. 

They  were  powerful,  and  made  journeys,  and  both  visited  every  place 
where  evil  monsters  of  every  description  dwell  underneath  the  ground, 
under  deep  water,  mountains,  large  rocks,  hills,  and  every  dismal  place 
they  entered,  and  pulled  or  drove  the  wicked  ones  out  of  their  dens.  The\- 
killed  them  and  left  them  right  where  they  killed  them.  They  did  this  from 
time  to  time,  destroying  bad  monsters,  and  dragging  them  to  their  home, 
leaving  them  outside  lying  on  the  ground,  where  their  father  would  see  them 
on  his  return  from  hunting.     They  soon  scared  their  father  so  that  he  was 
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uneasy  all  the  while,  seeing  that  his  little  sacred  powerful  twins  were  out- 
rageous in  their  audacity.  He  said  to  him,  "Stop  this!  Don't  be  killing 
all  kinds  of  gods  and  then  dragging  them  here,  for  you  will  get  me  into 
trouble!     I  fear  all  of  them,  you  will  set  them  against  me!" 

The  boys  kept  on,  only  to  satisfy  their  power.  It  was  fun  to  kill  these 
monsters  and  pull  them  out  of  their  dens  and  drag  them  home,  only  for  their 
father  to  see  what  power  they  had.  One  day  they  caught  the  big,  evil, 
homely,  underneath  lizard,  and  dragged  this  to  their  lodge,  saying,  "This 
will  be  our  aunt,  and  we  will  tell  father;  'There  is  your  wife  lying!  we 
fetched  her  for  you  and  it  is  our  stepmother.'  " 

The  father  seeing  this  tremendous  monster  was  frightened.  The  twins 
said  to  each  other,  so  that  their  father  heard  them,  "Look  at  father!  he  is 
ashamed  of  his  wife  here!"  The  tiny  twins  had  dragged  the  nasty  danger- 
ous lizard  to  their  father's  bed  place. 

Their  father  said  to  them,"  Take  her  out  of  the  way,"  then,  as  the  lizard 
was  alive,  the  twins  said,  "Father  hates  our  auntie,  we  will  haul  her  out  and 
kill  her  at  the  door,  and  leave  her  there  for  father  to  see." 

Their  father  went  off  on  his  hunt  through  the  day.  Then  came  the  big, 
bad,  wicked  giant  to  kill  the  little  sacred  powerful  twins  in  their  home.  The 
giant  came  to  the  Upa^kiwikon,  or  mat  house,  while  the  twins  were  having 
their  meal.  He  peeped  at  the  twins  through  the  smoke  hole.  He  Was  so 
tall  he  had  to  stoop  down  to  peep.  He  had  his  large  cooking  kettle  which 
he  used  when  he  killed  anything,  on  his  back.  The  giant  merely  said  to 
the  little  twins,  "Nima,  Nima!  Well,  well,  Kasatosyos  akais  menoyon! 
I  will  now  have  a  little  warm  lunch,  this  is  what  I  get  on  my  travels  over 
this  earth,  and  my  name  is  Akiwey asaka ! "  (This  means  He-who-travels-or- 
tramples-on-this-earth,  or  Mowaki",  the  man  eater.  The  Indians  say 
to  this  day  that  these  giants  exist  away  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  great 
ocean.  The  Indians  are  inclined  to  think  that  these  giants  want  to  cross 
over  by  wading  through  the  ocean,  and  when  they  try,  crabs  and  other 
clutching  water  animals  pinch  or  bite  them  so  that  they  have  to  go  back 
to  shore,  and  are  prevented  from  crossing.  Therefore  the  Indians  here  have 
become  numerous  and  increased,  otherwise  they  would  have  all  been  wiped 
out.     The  twin  boys  drove  the  giants  to  the  other  side  of  the  water.) 

While  the  twins  were  eating  their  meal,  the  giant  entered  the  wigwam. 
He  had  a  large  kettle  and  a  wooden  dish,  a  large  spoon  and  a  knife,  that  he 
used  to  eat  with.  He  hung  his  kettle  over  the  twins'  fire,  put  water  in  it  and 
undressed  the  little  fellows  to  cook  them.  When  the  water  started  to  boil 
the  giant  said,  "Well,  I  will  have  almost  a  taste  from  these  babes."  Wahi 
was  dressed  in  a  buckskin  shirt  and  leggings  and  the  younger  one  in  the  hair 
from  whence  he  had  his  name.     His  shirt,  leggings,  cap,  and  moccasins, 
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were  woven  of  hair  from  the  fur  on  top  of  a  deer's  head,  gathered  by  mice 
who  gave  their  power  to  the  youngest  twin  because  he  was  overlooked  by 
his  father  and  left  in  his  dead  mother's  womb.  The  twins  knew  that  they 
were  powerful  alone,  so  they  kept  quiet.  The  water  boiled  and  the  giant 
put  the  naked  twins  into  the  kettle  and  boiled  them.  They  assumed  all 
manner  of  postures  and  the  giant  sat  up  very  close  to  the  kettle,  with  his 
large  spoon.  As  the  water  boiled  the  twins  moved  in  various  postures,  as 
if  turning  somersaults,  their  little  sterns  revolving  near  the  brim  of  the 
kettle,  so  that  the  giant  smiled  and  thought  it  funny.  The  giant  dipped 
up  the  froth  with  his  spoon  as  it  gathered  and  formed,  to  take  a  sip.  The 
twins  in  the  meantime  knew  and  saw  all  his  doings.  They  said  to  each 
other,  "  Wait  a  little  and  we  will  fix  him !  Let  the  water  get  good  and  hot, 
boiling,  and  then  it  will  only  commence  to  be  warm  with  us." 

The  giant  kept  his  mouth  and  head  near  the  brim  of  the  kettle.  All  at 
once  the  twins  got  up  and  out  of  the  kettle  and  stood  on  the  brim  tipping 
it  over  on  his  face  and  body,  and  so  scalded  him  to  death !  The  twins  then 
dragged  him  outside  to  lay  him  among  all  the  other  dead  monsters  that 
were  there,  and  left  him  so  their  father  could  see  him.  The  twins  laughed 
at  each  other  and  said,  " There  lies  he  who  has  killed  our  mother!" 

Although  he  was  dead  the  twins  took  up  their  deadly  weapon,  paxhuakus, 
the  war  club,  and  struck  at  the  giant's  head  to  insure  his  death,  and  satisfy 
their  greed  of  mischief.  They  cried,  "  Vanish  from  this  island,  go  away  and 
never  come  here  again." 

The  giant  was  supposed  to  be  a  man  with  hair  growing  on  his  body. 
Their  father  returned  from  his  hunt  and  saw  the  big  Mowaki"  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  with  all  the  other  furious  monsters  that  were  killed  before  by 
the  twins.     He  then  felt  terrified  and  was  filled  with  great  wonder  and  fear. 

The  father  himself  was  a  sacred  dreamer,  and  a  powered  man  too,  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  he  did  not  show  it;  he  kept  it  secret.  He  knew  every- 
thing underneath  the  ground,  and  seeing  so  many  desperate  evil  monsters 
killed  by  his  tiny  twins  he  cried,  "Stop  now!  don't  be  killing  those  great 
animals.  I  am  afraid  now  that  you  both  will  get  me  into  big  trouble,  as  the 
underneath  powers  will  kill  me  somewhere  on  one  of  my  trips.  Again,  it  is 
good  of  you  that  you  have  killed  this  giant,  for  it  was  he  who  killed  your 
mother." 

Then  the  father  made  up  his  mind  to  hide  and  stay  away  from  his 
little  sons  but  he  did  not  tell  them  so.  He  went  off  on  his  daily  hunt  and 
did  not  return  at  night.  The  twin  boys  became  alarmed  about  their  father, 
thinking  that  he  might  have  been  killed  somewhere  and  they  said  to  each 
other,  "We  will  look  for  him  and  start  in  the  morning." 

These  boys  being  most  powerful  in  every  way,  knew  and  saw  everything 
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on  top  and  underneath  the  ground,  and  nothing  was  hard  for  them.  They 
searched  for  their  father  by  tracking  him  till  they  came  to  place  where  no 
more  of  his  tracks  were  to  be  seen,  they  found  he  had  entered  the  ground  by 
a  hole.  The  twin  boys  stopped  a  little  while  and  said  to  each  other,  "  The 
way  for  us  to  go  further  in  will  be  to  cut  each  other's  scalps  and  skulls  and 
drop  a  tiny  pebble  into  our  brains  to  mix  up  with  them  so  we  will  be  able  to 
sing  a  mitao  song.  We  will  shake  our  heads  or  move  them  to  make  them 
rattle  as  we  proceed." 

Sure  enough,  doing  so  as  they  went,  they  saw  their  father's  tracks  de- 
scending till  they  came  to  him  where  he  was  hiding.  Then  they  both  sang 
their  mitao  songs  at  the  same  time  rattling  the  tiny  stones  inside  their 
heads.  Their  father  said  to  his  sons,  seeing  them  after  him,  "  Let  me  alone, 
let  me  go.  You  had  better  forsake  me  and  go  your  own  way  as  it  will  be 
better  for  us.  I  cannot  be  with  you  for  you  are  going  to  get  me  into  a  serious 
scrape,  I  am  afraid,  as  nothing  is  hard  to  you,  and  you  are  killing  everything. 
If  you  can  kill  evil  monsters  so  easily,  so  much  more  easily  can  you  kill 
wild  game  for  your  living.  You  are  tricky  and  mischievous,  and  you  can 
conquer  all  the  powers  underneath  the  ground.  You  are  daring  and  you 
must  not  call  me  your  father  any  more,  you  must  go  your  way  and  care  for 
yourselves.  We  will  go  back  to  the  surface  of  this  earth  and  stay  separate." 
The  twins  receiving  this  feeling  and  talk,  came  out  and  took  their  way,  roam- 
ing about  till  they  came  up  here  to  visit  four  chiefs  or  underneath  gods. 
One  of  the  four  was  named  Neopit,  meaning  the  "fourth-seated-one,"  and 
his  residence  is  underneath  the  ground.  His  permanent  home  is  on  the 
Wisconsin  River,  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  at  a  high  bluff  rock  adjoining 
the  river.  The  rock  is  cut  square  up  and  down,  with  caves  or  holes  in  it; 
very  strange  and  big  and  wonderful.  The  Indians  called  this  place,  Osowi- 
kosit,  meaning  "One-used-as-a-substitute,"  and  this  was  the  Misikin'ubik, 
his  blood,  used  to  draw  his  effigy  of  sacred  nature.  Under  the  rock  is  the 
sacred  den  of  those  four  king  chiefs  underneath,  and  there  was  an  entrance, 
a  hole  to  go  into  to  reach  the  center. 

At  the  entrance  was  a  ser\ant  of  those  four  powers  guarding  and  pro- 
tecting the  door.  It  was  the  hairy  horned  snake.  The  little  twins  came 
on  to  this  place  and  would  have  entered  it,  as  they  knew  the  head  power, 
Neopit.  They  came  to  the  door,  and  seeing  the  watch  and  finding  him  a 
little  bit  inside  the  door,  they  said,  "We  want  to  go  inside  to  see  Neopit, 
and  we  want  to  ask  him  if  we  boys  can  live  with  him  here  all  the  time.  Let 
us  in,  open  the  door  and  let  us  pass."  The  serpent  said,  "  No,  you  cannot 
go  in.  I  won't  let  you.  Neopit  inside  knew  long  ago  that  you  were  com- 
ing to  see  him,  but  he  does  not  care  to  see  you,  and  he  told  me  not  to  open 
the  door  or  let  you  pass." 
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The  twin  boys  were  offended  as  they  looked  at  the  monster  snake  with 
his  heavy  bunch  of  horns.  "Well,  we  will  take  hold  of  you  anyhow,"  they 
cried,  which  they  did,  and  dragged  him  outside  and  out  of  the  way.  They 
killed  him  with  their  cedar  mallet,  and  made  the  serpent's  blood  squirt  out 
abundantly.  These  twins  decided  to  make  a  sign.  They  took  the  snake's 
blood  and  made  a  number  of  marks  showing  their  work  in  the  past  so  that 
the  Indians  in  the  future  could  see  all  about  their  killing  the  giant,  and 
losing  their  mother.  They  engraved  high  up  on  the  smooth  side  of  the  rock. 
Then  Wahi  said  to  his  mate,  "  Our  father  has  given  us  each  a  name  and  mine 
is  Wahi,  from  the  dangerous  cactus,  and  your  name  is  Wahinak'weakit, 
so  we  will  write  our  names  on  this  rock  to  show  this  world  and  to  last  with  it, 
so  it  can  be  seen  by  our  future  uncles  that  will  exist,  what  was  done  for  them 
in  killing  off  the  worst  harmful  monster.  On  this  wigwam  of  theirs  their 
father's  snowshoes  are  deeply  cut  or  engraved.  Finishing  their  engraving 
the  twins  entered  the  monster's  house  or  den  and  saw  the  four,  among  whom 
was  Neopit.  The  twins  asked  them  if  they  could  be  allowed  to  live  with 
them  there,  and  promised:  "  If  you  do  let  us  we  will  be  of  some  good  to  you. 
We  will  do  the  hunting  for  you  and  kill  and  bring  game  to  you."  Neopit 
said,  "Yes,  you  may  stay  with  us  here." 

These  twins  got  older  and  a  trifle  bigger.  After  some  years  they  left 
this  place  and  went  to  the  Menomini  River  at  a  place  known  as  Oskatc- 
kekiti,  or  "  not  to  talk."  They  stayed  there  a  while,  and  then  went  back  to 
the  Wisconsin  River  to  its  source  where  they  are  now  supposed  to  be  by 
our  Indians. 

9.     The  Ten  Thunderers. 

Once  there  were  ten  thunderers  who  lived  near  a  great  lake  with  a  high 
hill  on  the  shore.  The  youngest  ran  ahead  of  others,  and  caught  a  great 
power  whom  he  raised  away  up  in  the  heavens,  but  water  stuck  to  the  thun- 
derer's  feet,  and,  elastic  like,  pulled  him  down,  and  the  others  saw.  "  Oh,  see 
our  brother  has  got  something !  He 's  trying  to  take  it  up !  Well,  he  '11  prob- 
ably manage,  he's  used  to  do  it."  So  they  watched  him  struggle  again  and 
again.  Bird  was  just  large  enough  to  cover  the  lake,  but  he  was  pulled  down 
so  far  only  the  head  and  tail  stuck  out.  The  horned  snake  had  a  brother 
under  the  water  who  came  out  to  help  and  threw  his  coils  about  bird's  tail  and 
drew  him  under.  The  thunderer  who  was  taken  down  had  a  wife  and  two 
children,  the  eldest  a  girl,  the  younger  a  boy.  The  nine  other  thunderers  now 
came  to  the  lake  and  struck  and  struck  the  lake  trying  to  save  their  brother 
but  he  was  too  far  down,  so  they  gave  him  up.  So  the  elder  sister  was  told 
to  take  her  little  brother  and  go  down  to  the  creek  that  formed  the  lake's 
outlet  and  live  there. 
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When  they  arrived  on  the  high  hill  designated,  there  was  an  abode  magi- 
cally ready  for  them  at  once.  The  other  thunderers  cared  for  the  children 
as  the  boy  grew  up.  When  the  lad  was  growing  he  soon  became  big  enough 
to  play  at  the  creek  where  he  caught  a  frog  by  its  legs  and  brought  it  in. 

"Oh  tiny  brother,  you  are  big  enough  to  kill  now,  fetch  him  here  and 
I '11  cook  him."  They  cooked  and  ate  and  the  sister  was  glad.  "Oh  brother, 
I  guess  we'll  be  able  to  care  for  ourselves  from  now  on,  since  you  seem  now  to 
be  able  to  hunt  and  kill  for  us."  The  boy  kept  on  doing  this  and  killed  lots, 
which  the  sister  began  to  tie  up  in  bunches  and  hang  up  to  dry.  "  Keep  on 
little  brother!"  she  said.  Meanwhile  the  youth  was  growing.  "But  I 
must  tell  you  not  to  go  near  the  lake,  there  will  be  harm  for  you  if  you  do." 
So  he  went  on  getting  thunder  food  such  as  frogs,  toads,  and  salamanders. 

Now  the  little  chap  was  big  enough  to  use  a  bow  and  arrow,  so  his  sister 
made  him  one,  which  he  used  successfully  on  frogs,  etc.  One  day  the  boy 
thought,  "  I  am  tired  of  the  same  trip  I  've  been  making  so  long.  I  '11  go  and 
find  out  why  sister  doesn't  want  me  to  go.  She'll  never  know."  So  he 
kept  going  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  lake,  through  woods  amid  high  hills. 
At  last  he  came  to  an  open  place,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  he  saw  a 
beautiful  large  lake.  He  walked  on  the  sandy  beach  to  see  it.  "Oh  this 
must  be  the  place  I  've  been  forbidden  to  go  to.  It's  a  nice  place."  A  little 
further  down  he  came  to  a  high  hill  rising  out  of  the  lake.  As  he  drew  near 
the  bluff  he  saw  another  little  boy  of  his  own  size.  "Hello  brother!  you'll 
be  a  brother  to  me."  They  played  together  all  day.  When  the  sun  was 
nearly  down  the  thunder  child  said,  "  I  must  go  now  to  my  sister,  she  will 
scold  me  for  being  late."  "Oh,  all  right,  come  back  here  tomorrow  and 
we'll  play  again." 

The  thunder  child  started  back  in  a  hurry,  but  not  having  done  so 
before,  stopped  and  shot  some  frogs  and  salamanders.  He  brought  only  a 
few  to  his  sister.  "  Oh,  where  have  you  been,  you  have  been  gone  so  long." 
"Oh,  I  went  further  upstream  this  time  to  kill  more.  I've  been  over  my 
old  place  so  long  that  I've  killed  them  all."  This  was  a  lie,  for  he  had 
gone  the  other  way.  The  boy  was  so  interested  in  his  play  that  he  told  his 
sister  he  wanted  to  start  earlier  in  the  day.     This  he  repeated  quite  a  while. 

One  day  while  playing  the  boy  said  to  the  thunder  child,  "Let's  sit 
down."  They  did  and  gazed  at  the  lake.  All  at  once,  the  boy  said  to 
thunder  child,  "Do  you  know  where  your  father  is?"  "No."  "Your 
father  is  under  yonder  big  hill  that  projects  out  of  this  lake.  If  you'd 
like  to  see  him,  I  'II  take  you  over.  My  father  is  the  one  who  keeps  your 
father  tied  down  to  a  stake  there."  The  thunder  child  said,  "  All  right, 
I  would  like  to  see  him."  "Well  then,  follow  me  and  step  exactly  where 
I  step  as  I  go  down."     The  boy  started  walking  on  top  of  the  water  over  to 
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the  bluff,  the  thunder  child  in  his  steps  behind  him  till  they  got  there. 
They  came  to  a  great  horned  snake  lying  across,  a  horrible  sight  indeed. 
He  was  the  doorkeeper  of  the  horned  snake  abode.  When  they  came  up 
to  it.  Horned  Snake  cried,  "Tsi!  Why  do  you  fetch  this  dangerous  one 
here?"  The  boy  cried,  "Here  hold  on,  my' father  told  me  to  tell  him  his 
father  wanted  to  see  him."  "You  should  not  have  brought  him  here  as 
he  is  very  dreadful."  The  boy  took  Horned  Snake  and  cried,  "Get  out 
of  the  way  and  let  us  go  by."  So  both  went  in.  As  they  traveled  in 
they  found  another  doorkeeper  Maatc  Mikana,  a  huge  turtle.  The  turtle 
exclaimed  to  the  snake  boy,  "He,  what  made  you  fetch  this  dreadful  one 
here  for?"  Snake  Boy  replied,  "Hold  on,  it's  none  of  your  business.  You 
don't  have  any  claim  on  this  place,  my  father  told  me  to  take  my  partner 
here  because  his  father  wanted  to  see  him  and  we  both  want  to  see  our 
fathers."  The  boy  threw  Mikana  to  one  side.  Presently,  they  came  to 
another  door  over  which  a  blanket  hung.  Snake  Boy  raised  it  a  little  and 
opened  it  and  there  was  the  monster  thunderbird,  held  down  by  the  copper 
tails  of  two  great  horned  snakes  who  opened  more  and  cried  to  the  thunder 
child,  "See,  there's  your  father!"  The  old  bird  looked  up  and  saw  his  son 
and  knew  him,  and  cried,  "Oh  my  son!"  arsd  wept.  Snake  Boy  said, 
"Go  up  to  him,  it's  your  father."  Thunder  child  went  up.  Thunderbird 
cried,  "Oh  wa  Nikis!"  and  stroked  his  boy's  head.  Snake  Boy  then  went 
farther  back  following  the  snakes'  tails  to  his  father.  "  Father  I  came  to  see 
you."  "  Yes,  what  is  it?  "  "  Well  father,  I  am  your  son  and  you  have  often 
told  me  that  you  love  me  dearly."  "  Yes,  that  is  so."  "  Well  father  if  you 
really  do,  and  if  my  uncle  does  also,  I  know  you  would  not  refuse  me  any- 
thing I  asked."  "Yes,  that  is  true."  "Well  father,  I  ask  you  earnestly, 
will  you  say  'yes'?"  "Yes,  I  will  say  that,  but  what  is  it  you  want?" 
"  Well  father,  I  beg  you  to  uncoil  your  tail  from  this  thunderer  because  he 
is  my  chum's  father."  When  he  said  this  the  old  horned  snake's  head 
drooped  and  he  wept.  "  My  son,  I  love  you  and  you  are  dear  to  me,  but  I 
weep  because  you  have  asked  me  in  vain.  I  cannot  and  I  must  not  release 
him,  and  yet  I  would  love  to  release  him  for  your  sake."  "Well  father, 
that  is  why  I  came,  and  I  beg  you  again  on  my  comrade's  account.  He  is 
out  there  with  his  father."  The  uncle  now  spoke,  "  Ah  my  dear  nephew  you 
have  truly  moved  us,  and  you  have  spoken  so  well  for  your  friend.  You 
are  a  son  to  me  too.  For  my  part  I  say  yes.  Let  him  go,  but  it  is  not 
I  alone  but  your  father,  on  whom  it  depends."  Again  the  old  snake,  weep- 
ing, said,  "  Son  I  cannot,  it  is  impossible."  Then  Snake  Boy  left  saying,  "  I 
am  going  to  go  to  my  dear  little  comrade." 

Meantime  thunderer  was  visiting  with  his  own  son  and  Snake  Boy  took 
him  away  through  the  mat  door.     The  thunderbird  said  to  his  son,  "This 
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chum  of  yours  here  is  so  good  to  you  I  want  you  always  to  be  as  a  full 
brother  to  him."  The  two  boys  went  by  turtle  and  outside  past  the  horned 
snake  at  the  door.  "Come  on  with  us  to  yonder  shore;  father  said  to," 
cried  the  boy,  so  he  grabbed  him  by  gills.  "No,  that's  not  so,  your  father 
has  placed  me  here  never  to  leave."  "Well,  he  did,  come,  you've  got  to." 
The  boy  dragged  him  over  and  pulled  him  high  on  shore.  Then  the  snake 
boy  said  to  the  thunder  child,  "  N'hau  neat,  can't  you  do  something  to  this 
one,  or  can't  your  sister  make  some  use  of  him?"  Thunder  child  started 
at  full  speed  to  his  sister,  while  Snake  Boy  held  the  doorkeeper.  The 
thunder  child  soon  got  home  and  burst  in  on  his  sister.  "  Oh  sister,  I  have 
something  yonder  that  my  little  brother  gave  us,  and  I  came  to  get  you. 
You  know  I  went  over  where  you  told  me  not  to,  in  spite  of  everything  and 
there  I  found  a  chum  who  gave  this  to  me!     Let's  go  in  a  hurry." 

The  sister  raised  the  mat,  and  took  up  the  club  she  had  concealed  under 
it.  Thej'  hurried  over  to  the  lake  shore  where  the  snake  boy  still  held  the 
snake.  The  girl,  when  she  looked  at  it,  overcame  the  horned  snake  and  he 
lay  benumbed. 

"Come  away,  brother,"  cried  the  snake  boy,  "let's  let  her  alone  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  while  she  does  this."  So  they  ran  away  to  one  side  to  look 
on.  When  the  sister  got  to  the  head  of  the  horned  snake  she  rose  up  into 
the  air  brandishing  her  black  burnt  club  and  came  down,  phhhw !  and  struck 
the  monster  on  the  head  and  ended  him.  Then  the  boys  came  back.  The 
girl  butchered  and  cleaned  the  horned  snake  and  cooked  it.  Thunder  child 
helped  her  carry  it.  Then  they  ate  together.  The  sister  then  said,  "  Now 
younger  brother,  we  have  had  great  benefit  through  the  gift  of  this  chum  of 
yours.  You  seem  to  like  him,  I  want  you  to  use  him  well,  never  harm  or 
illtreat  him.  He  is  a  brother  to  you."  "Oh  yes,  sister,  I'll  now  tell  you  a 
secret.  You  know  you  always  told  me  to  keep  away,  but  that's  how  I  met 
him,  when  I  disobeyed  you.  He  managed  to  take  me  into  his  father's  den 
and  yonder  I  saw  our  father,  held  by  the  copper  tails  of  the  horned  snakes 
and  the  boy  will  help  us  out  later."  "Well,  that's  why  I  advise  you  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  him." 

The  next  day  the  thunder  child  went  to  the  lake  and  found  the  snake 
boy  waiting  for  him.  They  played,  but  more  quietly  than  before,  for 
something  seemed  to  be  between  them.  Snake  Boy  said,  "Let  us  sit 
down."  So  they  did.  All  at  once  Snake  Boy  said  to  thunder  child,  "We 
are  brothers  and  we  love  each  other,  don't  we?"  "Yes."  "Well  let's 
keep  it  up  always."  "Yes."  "Oh  my  brother,  I've  tried  very  hard 
for  your  sake  and  I  'm  very  sorry  that  I  cannot  do  anything.  You  know 
when  we  went  home  I  begged  my  father  to  free  your  father.  He  said 
he  could  not  and  would  not.     I  begged  him  because  hv  loved  me  and  re- 
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minded  him  that  he  had  promised  to  grant  any  request;  yet  he  denied  me, 
I  was  refused." 

Then  they  parted  agreeing  to  come  the  next  day  to  go  and  see  the  thunder 
child's  father.  Then  the  thunder  child  went  home.  When  he  got  there 
he  told  his  sister  all  about  it.  "  Oh  my  little  brother,  be  very  careful  to  be 
good  to  him  and  never  harm  him."  " Well  yes,  I  never  have."  "Yes,  but 
you  can,  so  don't,  for  you  have  the  power."  "Oh,  all  right,  I  know  I  can, 
but  I  certainly  won't."  The  boy  started  out  early  the  next  day  and  found 
his  friend  waiting.  "Oh,  you  are  late,"  said  the  snake  boy,  and  they  began 
to  play  again  though  not  so  happily  as  before.  After  a  time,  they  sat  down 
on  the  sand  bank.  All  at  once  Snake  Boy  said  uneasily,  "  Well,  I  guess  we 
better  go  to  see  my  father  again,  come  on."  They  started.  "Now  step 
in  the  same  place  where  I  step."  So  they  walked  on  top  of  the  water  right 
over  to  the  bluff.  The  watchman  was  gone,  so  they  went  into  the  inner 
door  where  turtle  was.  "  Ci!  Why  you  are  bringing  that  dangerous  fellow 
again?  W^hat  is  that  for?"  The  snake  boy  shoved  the  turtle  aside  and 
came  to  the  door.  Snake  raised  the  curtain  and  peeped  at  the  captive  thun- 
derer  and  let  his  comrade  see.  The  thunderer  and  thunder  child  saw  each 
other  and  wept.  Thunder  child  went  in  to  his  father.  Snake  Boy  went 
on  to  see  his  own  parent.  "Father,  I  came  again  to  see  you.  I  am  not 
satisfied,  I  am  unhappy.  I  came  again  to  ask  you  if  you  really  meant  to 
refuse  me  the  liberty  of  my  chum's  father."  The  old  snake  wept  again, 
"  Oh  my  son,  I  love  you  so  well  that  every  time  you  speak  to  me  I  weep.  I 
should  not  refuse  you  anything,  but  this  time  I  must  tell  you  it  is  impossible. 
I  will  not  let  him  go! "  Meantime  his  uncle  heard  and  said,  "  Oh  my  nephew, 
for  my  part  you  need  only  ask  me  once  and  I  would  agree,  I  say  so  now,  but 
you  must  know  your  father  is  leader  here  and  he  says  no,  and  not  I."  The 
father  begged  his  son  not  to  be  angry.  The  boys  left  and  went  out.  When 
they  came  to  turtle,  the  snake  boy  said,  "Father  said  you  were  to  lead  us 
to  yonder  shore."  Turtle  refused,  being  afraid.  But  strong  as  Turtle  was 
the  boy  dragged  him  out  by  the  foreleg  to  the  sand  bar.  "  Now  partner," 
said  Snake  Boy,  "  run  and  tell  your  sister  that  I  feed  you  and  her.  Run 
quick  and  tell  her."  The  thunder  child  ran  and  did  so.  "My  brother 
friend  told  me  to  fetch  you  as  he  had  something  for  us  to  eat."  The  girl 
took  her  club  and  both  hurried  back  to  where  Turtle  was  with  Snake  boy. 
When  the  girl  ran,  the  turtle  collapsed,  overcome  by  her  glance.  When 
close,  the  girl  rose  in  the  air  and  crashed  down  like  a  thunderbolt  and  knocked 
the  turtle  on  the  head.  The  boys  who  had  gotten  out  of  her  way,  returned. 
The  girl  butchered  the  turtle  and  cut  him  up  into  good  carrying  size  and 
she  and  her  brotho\r  bore  it  all  home. 

The  last  trip  tlie  Snake  Boy  invited  the  Thunder  child  to  come  again. 


\ 
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The  Thunder  child  came  again  and  found  his  friend.  They  played  with 
some  constraint,  because  Snake  child  was  hurt  on  account  of  his  father's 
refusal.  "  I  am  angry  with  my  father  and  uncle,"  he  told  Thunder  child 
because  they  have  not  released  your  father,  though  I  have  done  my  best. 
Your  father's  friends  come  by  here  sometimes  and  do  not  know  where  our 
den  is,  because  it  is  so  nicely  hidden.  They  strike  at  the  wrong  place  in 
their  attempt  to  kill  them.  You  have  seen  the  real  place  where  they  live. 
I  am  telling  you  this.  "My  chum,  haven't  you  any  relatives  or  friends, 
or  can't  you  let  your  uncles  know?  If  you  could  let  them  know  the  very 
top  of  yonder  hill  is  very  thin,  they  could  easily  kill  my  father  and  my 
uncle.  Go  over  and  try  to  get  to  the  very  top  of  that  hill  and  stay  there, 
and  I  '11  take  our  regular  course  and  go  in  by  the  right  door  by  myself  and 
I  will  come  out  at  the  top  where  I  told  you  to  wait.  I  can  easily  get  out, 
because  the  covering  is  only  birchbark." 

They  parted  and  did  as  agreed,  the  Thunder  child  got  there  first.  All 
at  once  the  bark  moved  and  out  came  Snake  Boy.  "  You  see,  I  told  you, 
this  is  the  place  where  it's  thin,  and  my  father  and  my  uncle  lie  right  beneath. 
I  'm  showing  you  so  you  can  tell  your  relatives  how  easy  it  is  to  get  at.  Mark 
it  if  you  wish.  I  am  doing  this  much  to  help  you  and  I  leave  it  to  you  now. 
Now  let  us  part,  and  you  can  tell  your  sister,  but  keep  it  secret.  Now  I'll 
go  home  too,  I  have  a  home  in  yonder  hill  opposite  where  I  live  with  my 
two  sisters.     Tomorrow  we  will  meet  again  at  the  usual  place." 

Thunder  child  said,  "  I  am  glad  of  what  you  told  me,  and  I'll  tell  my  sis- 
ter, maybe  she  can  arrange  it.  If  she  says  anything,  I  '11  tell  you  tomorrow." 
Thunder  child  went  home  and  told  his  sister  that  night,  "  Oh  sister,  I  have 
good  news  about  our  father  and  his  two  monster  guards.  My  partner 
showed  me  a  place  at  the  very  top  of  the  hill  where  there  is  an  entrance 
where  they  can  easily  be  reached.  My  chum  asked  me  to  tell  you  to  tell 
our  relatives  or  anyone  who  could  free  our  father.  My  chum  is  angry  be- 
cause his  father  and  uncle  have  refused  him.  He  is  sorry  for  us  because 
we  are  orphans.    Our  relatives  have  always  struck  at  the  wrong  places." 

Sister  replied,  "Oh  how  good  this  news  is!  We  have  relatives  living. 
Some  of  them  who  are  powerful  live  in  the  south  and  some  in  the  east  and 
some  in  the  west.  Those  in  the  west  are  the  most  powerful  and  destructive 
of  all.  Your  uncles  are  there,  your  father's  brothers,  he  is  the  youngest 
of  the  lot.  I  can  arrange  to  do  as  you  suggested,  that  is  all  we  need  to  know. 
Tomorrow  you  go  there  and  tell  them,  for  it  won't  take  you  long,  it's  only  a 
little  way."  "Oh  sister  that  is  good,  I'll  do  what  you  tell  me,  but  before 
I  go  I  must  go  and  tell  Snake  Boy  about  it."  The  boy  starte<l  out  and  saw 
Snake  child  waiting  for  him  on  shore.  "How  is  it?  What  news  do  you 
bring?  "     "  It's  all  right.    Sister  says  we  have  relatives,  those  in  the  west  are 
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the  most  powerful,  so  I  came  to  tell  you  about  it  first,  for  sister  wants  me 
to  go  and  tell  them  today.  It  is  only  a  little  way.  I  will  now  go  home  and 
thence  west  to  tell  my  relatives."  Snake  child  said,  "Oh  that  is  good, 
something  will  be  done  now  to  kill  my  father  and  uncle  for  I  hate  them  now 
on  your  account.  I  give  them  up."  So  Thunder  child  ran  back  to  sister 
and  told  her  what  his  comrade  had  said,  and  sister  said,  "  Now  my  brother, 
go  and  tell  your  relatives  about  this  whole  affair  here.  I  must  prepare  you. 
You  can't  walk  over  there  on  the  earth,  we  have  the  power  to  fly  and  go  in 
mid  air  and  very  fast  too.  She  took  up  a  handful  of  sand  and  rubbed  her 
brother  all  over  his  body  with  it  and  drew  the  figure  of  a  thunderbird  on  his 
breast  with  earth.  "Now  brother  with  this  power  you  will  be  able  to  fly 
swiftly.  Your  name  now  is  Wickino."  This  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
heard  his  name.  "  Now  you  shall  become  a  bird  and  fly  there.  When  you 
draw  near  the  others  will  say,  '  Who  is  that  coming  yonder?'  They  will 
only  gaze  a  moment  before  they  cry, '  It  is  Wickino ! '  You  must  wish  to  go 
high  and  soar  like  a  bird.  You  mustn't  walk,  that  is  a  nature  foreign  to 
you  now."  Even  as  she  said  these  words  Wickino  rose  high  in  the  air  and 
was  soon  out  of  sight. 

"  They  will  say  '  I  wonder  who  it  is,'  and  then  right  away, '  It  is  Wickino'  " 
she  thought.  "Yes  it  is  Wickino,  going."  The  boy  did  not  know,  nor  did 
his  sister  that  his  grandfather  was  still  alive.  As  the  old  man  sat  there 
he  shivered  all  at  once  and  began  to  realize  that  something  was  about  to 
happen.  This  is  an  Indian  sign.  "Oh,  I  am  shaking.  It  means  some- 
thing! Look,  do  you  see  anything  coming?  Maybe  that  is  it.  May  it  is 
this.  Yonder  on  the  earth  they  that  were  young  over  there  are  maybe  old 
enough  to  come  and  see  us,  and  it  may  be  Wickino."  The  sons  looked  for 
they  can  look  all  over  the  earth  and  saw  Thunder  child,  "  Yes,  there  he  comes, 
it  is  Wickino.  Probably  he  has  a  reason  for  coming."  W^ickino  arrived 
at  last  and  saw  his  uncles  and  aunts  in  their  abode.  Grandfather  said, 
"Hello  grandson,  Wickino,  come  here  to  me."  The  old  fellow  knew  and 
saw  everything.  "  Grandchild,  I  saw  you  coming  and  I  just  had  time  to  sit 
down,  I  knew  you  came  here  for  something,  now  tell  it."  "  Yes  grandfather, 
I  did  come  here  for  a  good  reason."  He  then  related  the  whole  affair  about 
Snake  child  and  his  father.  The  grandfather  then  said,  "Now  all  you 
children  listen  to  me  and  do  what  I  tell  you  at  once  and  be  very  scrupulous 
about  it.  Take  the  part  of  your  nephew  who  has  come  here  to  plead  for 
help,  listen  to  him  and  revenge  your  brother  furiously.  Go  with  your  terrific 
power.  Prepare,  my  sons!"  Then  Mudjekiwis  cried,  "Enough  said, 
before  we  go  we  must  feast  and  sacrifice  to  our  war  and  ^edicine  bundles 
and  have  a  smoke,  in  order  to  freshen  and  strength-  r  power."     He 

turned  to  the  others,  "  You  who  are  accustomed  to  '  ^ut  and  get  us 

game  for  the  feast." 

I 
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"He,"  cried  two  coming  out  and  taking  up  their  spears.  They  went 
out  to  mid  ocean,  accompanied  by  clouds,  rain,  thunder  and  lightning. 
They  were  gone  only  a  little  while  when  they  came  back  with  two  monster 
horned  snakes  which  they  flung  on  the  ground.  They  hurried  and  cooked 
them  and  made  a  feast.  They  had  a  smoke  and  called  their  relatives. 
After  this  their  grandfather  said  to  Wickino:  "  Stay  here  over  night,  do  not 
go  home  until  tomorrow."  This  gave  Wickino  a  chance  to  learn  the  nine 
uncles'  decision,  so  they  said,  "Let  us  tell  our  nephew.  You  return  home 
and  when  you  get  there  tell  your  sister  and  snake  child  what  you  have  learned 
here.  You  and  your  chum  go  to  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  fourth  day  from 
tomorrow  and  we  will  go  there  and  see  you." 

Thunder  child  arrived  home  and  told  his  sister  and  the  next  day  he  told 
his  chum  whom  he  found  in  the  old  place.  He  told  Snake  child  all  about  it. 
Snake  child  was  gratified.  Thunder  child  told  him,  "We  must  be  on  top  of 
the  hill  at  the  fourth  day  in  the  morning."  Sure  enough  the  fourth  day 
finally  came,  and  they  met.  "Well  partner,  you  take  your  old  course," 
said  Snake  child,  "I'll  go  and  enter  through  the  real  hole  and  come  out  at 
the  top  through  the  bark  and  see  you  there."  They  did  it  and  stood  there 
whispering.  Snake  child  was  pleased.  "Here's  where  they  are,  right 
beneath  us."  Thunder  child's  father  was  farther  off  near  the  door  held  by 
snakes.  Wickino  said,  "Keep  quiet  I  can  see  everywhere,  I'll  look  west 
for  my  relatives."  He  saw  dark  clouds  rolling  up.  Wickino  heard  the 
others  say,  "  Go  easy,  be  moderate."  The  thunder  was  only  faintly  heard. 
"Twhuuu!"  they  came  humming  through.  They  strove  to  be  silent. 
Wickino  and  Snake  child  knew  that  four  of  them,  the  bravest,  were  to 
smash  in  the  hole  at  the  top  and  make  it  bigger,  two  more  were  to  go  in  and 
release  their  captive  brother.  Wickino  heard  them  cry,  "  Take  your  friend 
and  go  away  as  far  as  possible.  Snake  child  fainted  at  that  sound,  so 
Thunder  child  picked  him  up  and  revived  him,  and  then  Wickino  pointed 
to  where  they  should  strike  and  ran  away  with  his  chum.  Hm !  Hm !  The 
thunderers  struck  aS  the  boys  got  well  out  of  the  way.  Just  then  the 
opening  was  broken  larger  and  the  two  thunderers  appointed  jabbed  their 
spears  into  the  snakes  beneath.  The  snakes  beneath  loosed  their  tails  and 
the  two  grabbed  their  brother  and  brought  him  away.  At  the  same  time  they 
still  clutched  their  spears  and  they  were  dragged  down  through  the  water 
and  earth  by  the  horned  snakes  but  still  they  clung.  At  last  the  snakes  tired 
and  the  thunderers  flew  up  with  them,  while  two  took  their  brother  up  into 
the  sky.  The  two  boys,  hearing  no  more  noise,  came  to  the  hill  top  and  saw 
the  great  hole  which  was  now  empty.  The  Snake  child  then  said,  "  Now 
it's  done,  that's  fine!  It  is  a  blessing.  Your  father  is  freed,  and  that  ia 
what  I've  wanted  for  a  long  time." 
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Snake  child  had  two  sisters  living  in  the  lodge  with  him.  The  elder 
was  angry,  but  the  younger  was  pleased,  so  Snake  child  did  not  go  home. 
Evening  came  and  Snake  child  said,  "You  see  my  sister  is  angry  at  me  so 
I  will  go  home  and  live  with  you  where  your  sister  is."  So  Snake  child 
went  home  and  when  it  came  night  Snake  child  said  to  Thunder  child, 
"  I  am  now  going  to  go  under  the  ground  to  visit  all  the  powers  below,  and 
to  sneak  up  and  listen  how  they  feel  about  what  we  have  just  done  and  find 
out  what  they  are  going  to  do,  if  anything.  I  am  quite  sure  we  have  done 
great  damage  to  them  and  they  cannot  help  but  be  angry  at  us,  for  allow- 
ing your  father  to  escape.  I  shall  return  and  tell  you  what  they  propose  to 
do."  Then  Snake  child  went  down  out  of  sight  into  the  earth.  He  went 
through  each  tier  and  as  he  searched  found  each  den  empty.  So  he  kept  on 
until  all  at  once  he  found  them  all  in  a  great  council.  He  sneaked  up  to 
them  and  heard  them  talking  about  the  disaster  that  had  overtaken  his  father 
and  uncle.  He  heard  them  just  saying,  "Wickino  did  that,  now  we  must 
catch  him  as  his  father  was  caught."  Snake  child  returned  and  told  Wick- 
ino, "  Oh  Paxpiniswug!  It  has  gone  against  you !  I  have  heard  and  learned 
that  they  are  going  to  capture  you  and  hold  you  as  your  father  was,  so  I 
came  to  tell  you.  Now  you  and  your  sister  go  at  once  where  you  came  from, 
it's  your  only  chance  to  escape,  don't  wait  another  day  here.  If  you  tarry, 
you  will  be  caught  tomorrow  and  tied  up  in  the  same  way,  for  tomorrow  it 
will  be  announced  from  the  council  below  about  what  is  to  be  done  to  you. 
Never  mind  me,  I  'm  all  right.  I  '11  stay  here  by  myself,  even  if  I  am  young 
and  small.     I'll  roam  and  I  can  hide  under  the  surface." 

At  this  time  the  powers  below  decreed  that  all  those  who  had  Inamaki" 
for  totem  would  be  pulled  in  the  water  and  drowned. 


10.    The  Thunderbirds  and  Their  Niece. 

Once  upon  a  time,  long  ago,  there  was  a  young  girF  who  lay  asleep,  not 
knowing  anything.  All  at  once  she  came  to  consciousness.  Not  having 
any  parents  she  merely  woke  and  knew  her  beginning.  She  rose  and  looked 
around.  Then  she  started  away  walking  along  and  wondering.  She  came 
to  a  river  and  stood  there  and  gazed  at  the  stream  and  by  its  current  she 
realized  what  direction  it  was  flowing.  She  chose  to  follow  upstream,  and 
try  to  find  some  living  people,  as  she  knew  there  must  be  someone  alive. 
As  she  followed  up  along  the  bank  she  came  to  a  stump,  and  examined  it 
and  kicked  at  it,  until  it  fell  over,  being  so  rotten,  and  she  knew  it  was  cut 
long  ago.  She  kept  on  walking  till  she  came  to  another  stump  which  looked 
fresher  to  her.  She  tried  to  turn  it  over  but  found  it  more  solid ;  then  she 
thought,  "There  are  some  people  living  nearby." 
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She  walked  on  a  whole  day  till  she  came  to  another  stump,  and  because 
this  one  was  new  or  fresh  she  went  further  on  her  journey.  On  the  bank  of 
the  river  she  saw  some  deer  guts  lying  in  the  water,  so  she  pulled  them  out 
to  take  along  with  her.  She  squeezed  the  dung  out  of  them  and  took 
them  with  her.  At  last  she  came  to  another  place  where  offal  had  been 
thrown  into  the  stream.  She  saw  they  looked  fresh,  so  she  pulled  them  out 
to  take  along,  and  threw  the  first  lot  away.  She  kept  on  till  she  came  to 
more  offal  that  was  thrown  into  the  water.  This  lot  looked  new  to  her,  as 
if  it  had  been  thrown  in  a  few  minutes  ago.  She  took  these  and  cleaned 
them,  and  threw  away  the  others.  Still  she  walked  on  further  till  she  came 
to  a  landing  with  a  trail  leading  from  the  river. 

She  followed  this  trail  on  and  on  till  she  came  to  a  long,  long  lodge,  which 
looked  very  old.  In  approaching  it  she  was  in  fear  yet  she  was  eager  to 
know,  and  see  more.  She  got  to  the  door,  which  was  covered  with  a  kapata 
or  door  blanket,  and  quietly  peeped  in  and  she  saw  a  young  boy  seated 
nearby.  The  boy  saw  her  peeping  through,  and  he  said  to  her,  "  Oh  come 
in,  it  is  I  who  caused  you  to  come  and  find  me  here.  You  are  my  little 
niece."  So  she  came  in  and  he  said  to  her,  "  Sit  down,"  and  she  did.  Then 
he  began  to  tell  her:  "  There  are  ten  of  us  here  who  belong  to  this  lodge  and 
we  are  all  brothers.  We  are  your  uncles.  The  others  are  all  out  on  their 
hunt  and  will  soon  arrive  here.  They  will  come  in  one  after  another  at 
intervals,  a  few  minutes  between  each,  and  according  to  their  ages  following 
on  to  the  youngest,  who  will  enter  behind.  Now  the  oldest  of  us  all  will 
enter  first,  and  this  will  be  Mudj'ekiwis.  After  him  in  age  each  one  will 
enter  this  lodge  and  he  will  see  you  already  sitting  with  the  youngest  of  us 
all.  Little  Pot  Belly,  Pe'pakitcisg." 

Every  time  one  came  in  he  was  astonished  to  see  the  young  girl  visitor 
and  as  each  one  came  in  he  kissed  both  of  them,  the  girl  and  the  tiny  boy. 
As  each  came  in  he  laid  his  game  down  inside  their  great  lodge.  This  lodge 
was  well  made,  covered  from  the  ground  up  with  mats  made  of  bulrushes. 
It  was  well  stored  with  many  bags  of  corn  and  dried  meats  stored  away  all 
along  the  sides  for  the  entire  length  of  the  lodge. 

Besides  being  nicknamed  Pe'pakitcise,  the  youngest  one  of  the  ten  broth- 
ers was  named  Mosanase.  In  the  evening  when  all  had  arrived  they  ate 
their  supper  together,  as  they  sat  round  in  a  row  in  the  center  of  the  oblong 
lodge.  The  oldest  one,  Mild'jekiwis,  gave  orders  to  his  young  brothers  to 
smoke  together,  and  while  so  doing,  Mud'jekiwis  asked  his  brothers,  "What 
shall  we  be  in  relationship  to  this  young  girl,  who  luckily  came  here  and  who 
had  pity  on  our  tiny  young  brother  because  he  was  always  lonesome  and  by 
himself  and  wanted  our  lodge?"  Then  all  the  brothers  said  alike,  "I^et  us 
be  uncles  to  her  as  this  is  the  greatest  relationship  in  the  whole  world.     The 
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niece  is  the  most  highly  considered  and  honored ;  and  let  it  remain  with  us 
as  our  little  brother  started  it." 

At  this  time  these  brothers  had  only  their  bows  and  arrows,  striking  clubs, 
and  lances.  Spears  were  used  sometimes  to  kill  sturgeon.  Early  each 
morning  they  went  to  hunt  for  game,  returning  at  night,  each  with  a  load 
on  his  back.  These  brothers  kept  fetching  game  into  their  long  lodge, 
and  when  it  was  pretty  well  filled  Mud'jekiwis  commanded  that  while  they 
were  together  they  should  make  a  sacrifice  for  the  first  time.  All  agreed 
with  him.  Then  they  called  for  Oskaupawis,  or  "hero  servant"  to  come 
and  attend  them  and  take  charge  of  this  feast;  to  do  the  cooking  of  the 
sacrifice,  and  also  to  cut  up  into  chunks  the  old  fashioned  tobacco,  or  enough 
to  fill  their  pipes  or  mouths  to  be  consumed  in  smoking  at  the  feast.  This 
was  prepared  and  done  and  the  feast  cooked  and  dished  up  and  ready  to  eat. 
Then  Mud'jekiwis,  the  eldest,  said  to  all  and  to  their  tiny  niece  who  was 
seated  alongside  the  door  of  the  lodge,  that  their  feast  would  sicken  her,  and 
when  they  began  to  eat  it  the  smell  would  injure  her,  so  they  told  her  to  lie 
down  flat  on  her  face,  and  cover  her  head  so  she  would  not  get  any  of  the 
odor.  Then  her  uncles  began  to  eat  and  she  heard  the  bones  rattle  in  fall- 
ing to  the  ground.  After  the  meat  was  eaten  the  girl  heard  the  bones  rattle 
so  much  that  she  peeped  through  her  coverings  to  spy  what  was  going  on. 
She  saw  her  uncles  were  large  birds  with  crooked  bills  of  copper  or  brass. 
After  they  got  through  eating,  they  changed  back  to  their  first  appearance 
like  men. 

Then  autumn  came,  and  these  men  began  to  think  of  departing  to 
where  it  was  warm.  Mud'jekiwis  first  said,  "Where  shall  we  leave  and  who 
shall  keep  our  little  niece?  We  must  consult  each  other  about  this." 
Then  the  ten  brothers  called  very  loudly  for  their  Oskaupawis  or  "  servant 
hero,"  to  come  and  prepare  and  arrange  sacred  tobacco  to  sacrifice  to  all  of 
the  large  bird  kind  and  to  ask  them  who  would  take  care  of  their  beloved 
niece.  All  bird  kind  arrived,  and  were  asked  in  the  council.  Mud'jekiwis 
asked  them,  "Who  is  it  that  is  able  to  take  good  care  of  our  niece?"  Then 
the  Black  Raven  said :  "  I.  I  shall  take  care  of  her  while  you  all  are  away, 
and  this  is  during  the  winter  time,  for  I  always  stay  in  the  north  in  the 
woods."  Raven  said  this  because  the  earth  here  is  his  dish.  Mud'jekiwis 
then  said,  "  No,  not  you.  Because  you  have  no  shelter  or  home,  you  only 
perch  on  bushy  limbs."  Another  made  an  answer:  "  I  will  take  care  of  the 
niece  because  I  9,m  never  hungry."  This  was  Piponana,  the  Winter  Hawk. 
Mud'jekiwis  said,  "Not  you.  The  chances  are  that  you  will  starve  her, 
and  you  have  no  home  because  you  perch  wherever  night  overtakes  you." 
Another  responded,  saying,  "I  shall  take  care  of  our  niece,"  and  this  was 
Kananaiskapokona,  the   tiny    chickadeedee,  who    once   was  a  very  large 
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bird,  only  he  cried  so  much  once  he  reduced  himself  to  a  small  size.  At  the 
time  when  he  said  this,  in  the  beginning,  he  was  large.  "Well,  then," 
Mud'jekiwis  said,  "it  shall  be  you,  because  you  told  the  truth.  You  are 
never  in  need.     You  always  have  plenty  and  you  have  a  good  warm  home." 

Then  the  chickadeedee  said  in  praise  of  himself,  "  I  shall  do  as  I  said, 
for  I  am  not  lazy  and  it  is  known  that  when  hunters  kill  deer  or  any  kind  of 
game  in  the  woods,  when  they  skin  and  dress  the  deer,  they  always  leave 
particles  of  the  flesh  from  the  body  and  bits  of  fat  behind,  being  sure  that 
the  chickadeedee  always  collects  and  gets  them  and  takes  them  home. 
When  he  gets  these  crumbs  he  stores  them  away,  and  each  particle  becomes 
large  or  expands  by  the  power  the  chickadeedee  possesses." 

Then  Mud'jekiwis  said  to  his  niece  "  Be  very  good  and  quiet  while  you 
are  taken  care  of.  Be  a  good  girl.  Should  you  ever  get  sad  you  need  only 
repeat  our  names,  and  we  shall  hear  you  at  once,  as  if  you  were  near  us." 
Then  Kananaiskapokona  started  off  with  his  niece  to  go  to  his  home  to 
live  there,  during  the  whole  winter,  and  the  ten  thunderers  started  towards 
their  home  directly  south,  where  it  is  very  warm. 

Chickadeedee  and  his  niece  arrived  at  his  beautiful  home,  an  upakiwikon 
or  mat  wigwam,  well  supplied  with  everything.  All  kinds  of  dried  meats 
were  collected  there.  They  were  hung  up  on  a  scaffold.  The  girl  lived 
there  with  her  uncle  all  winter.  She  had  only  to  care  for  their  home  and 
her  uncle  Chickadeedee  hunted  all  day  long  and  returned  in  the  evening. 
When  her  uncle  was  away  hunting  she  worked  through  the  day  making 
sashes.  The  uncle  as  he  departed  every  day  warned  his  niece  to  be  careful 
when  she  was  alone  at  their  camp,  "  Someone  might  come  to  you,  a  power, 
an  unruly  man,  who  always  goes  about  seeking  for  living  people  and  causes 
them  to  die.  He  tries  to  catch  women  and  he  may  come  to  you,  and  if  he 
does  he  will  try  you.  When  he  enters  our  wigwam  he  will  seat  himself  over 
on  the  side  where  my  bench  is.  He  will  speak  to  you  in  some  way,  and 
when  he  does,  never  answer  him,  keep  quiet.  Three  or  four  times  he  will 
ask  you  questions,  and  if  you  make  no  answer  he  will  leave  you  alone,  and 
cannot  harm  you.  But  if  you  should  answer  or  speak  to  him,  he  will  get 
you.  He  will  lead  you  by  your  hand  and  take  you  away.  He  will  try 
different  ways  in  order  to  fool  you,  and  if  you  answer  him  you  are  gone. 
So  look  out  for  him,  he  will  try  you  by  saying  to  you, '  Has  your  uncle  gone 
away?'  He  has  a  wife  of  his  own,  all  the  time,  but  a  jealous  one.  He  likes 
to  take  away  other  men's  wives,  single  women.  If  he  gets  one  he  takes  her 
home  to  help  his  wife,  and  she  is  good  to  her  only  for  a  short  time.  She 
arranges  to  try  to  kill  the  stranger  on  account  of  her  jealousy.  She  tells 
her  to  go  and  get  some  water  at  the  spring  nearby,  and  when  she  gets  there 
to  get  water  she  falls  into  the  spring  and  drowns,  because  the  bad  man's 
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wife  has  a  brother  here  underneath  the  spring.  He  is  a  Misikin'ubik  or 
black  monster  hairy  snake.     He  takes  her  and  causes  her  death." 

The  bad  husband  made  a  visit  to  this  young  niece  all  winter  long 
every  day  while  the  uncle  was  away  hunting,  but  she  managed  never  to 
speak  to  him,  and  he  failed  each  time.  At  last  one  time  he  asked  the  niece 
about  her  uncle.  She  was  tired  of  him  and  forgot  her  uncle's  warning  so  she 
answered  him.  He  captured  her,  and  took  her  away  to  be  abused  by  his 
wife.  The  wife  sent  the  captured  woman  after  dead  hemlock  bark  on  dead 
standing  trees,  for  firewood.  Generally  such  bark  has  to  be  loosened  from 
the  tree,  when  it  falls  to  the  ground.  Most  of  the  bark  fell  on  the  women 
getting  it  and  killed  them  from  which  accident  they  very  seldom  escaped. 
Another  scheme  was  to  send  a  woman  to  get  water  at  the  spring,  for  when 
she  went  there  she  fell  senseless  into  the  spring.  The  stream  was  located 
at  the  side  of  a  large  rocky  mound  the  secret  home  of  the  brother,  Misikin'u- 
bik, who  devoured  the  shades  of  those  he  got.  If  anybody  came  to  the  spring 
he  drew  them  underneath. 

The  niece  when  sent  out  for  hemlock  bark  got  clear  of  the  plot  because 
she  had  power  herself.  When  she  went  to  get  the  bark  she  took  her  pack 
strap,  threw  it  at  the  root  of  the  dead  tree  and  started  to  the  home  of  her 
mistress.  The  load  of  dry  bark  with  the  pack  strap  on  it  came  after  her 
and  at  the  door,  it  almost  overtook  her.  After  this  her  mistress  told  her 
to  go  and  get  water  at  the  spring.  The  niece  thought,  "  Well,  this  woman 
has  used  me  well  and  is  kind  to  me,  so  I  hasten  to  obey  her."  Then  the 
girl  got  the  water  and  dipped  it  up,  and  as  she  turned  to  come  away  she 
heard  ringing  sounds  in  both  of  her  ears,  and  fell  into  the  water  hole,  as 
the  serpent  brother  drew  her  down  underneath  the  spring.  She  was  there 
a  while  and  then  revived.  As  she  sat  up,  looking  around  she  found  herself 
seated  between  a  very  gray-headed  old  man  and  a  woman,  in  what  appeared 
to  her  like  the  inside  of  a  wigwam  or  long  lodge.  There  were  there  seated 
in  a  circular  row  ten  men  who  were  really  Misikin'ubikuk,  or  monster  hairy 
snakes.  The  old  couple  seated  at  the  door  were  man  and  wife.  When  they 
saw  this  young  woman  inside  they  said,  "  Oh  my,  it  is  very  hard  that  this 
woman  is  brought  here.  It  is  known  that  this  woman's  uncle  is  a  sacred 
powered  god.  Who  can  do  anything?  Now  her  uncle  will  kill  all  of  us 
here!"  Then  the  ten  serpents  became  hungry  to  eat  up  the  woman.  One 
of  the  sons  repeated,  "  What  are  you  growling  about  so  much?  He  or  any- 
one else  can't  break  this  house.  It  is  a  solid  rock  hill.  How  can  they  break 
through  this  heavy  mound  of  rock?" 

The  old  woman  who  was  the  mother  of  the  ten  hairy  snakes  took  the 
young  woman  out  of  this  dismal  den.  But  the  wicked  wife  of  her  captor 
was  the  only  sister  that  these  ten  hairy  serpents  had,  and  she  had  power  to 
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cause  all  women  caught  by  her  husband  to  die.  The  old  woman  decided 
to  protect  the  girl  because  In'amakiwiik  were  her  uncles.  Soon  she  care- 
fully led  the  niece  out  through  the  door  of  the  rock  for  fear  that  the  thun- 
derers  might  come  and  kill  all  of  her  sons.  She  took  her  to  a  place  about 
a  half  mile  from  the  snakes'  den.  There  she  built  a  campfire  to  last  all  day 
long.  In  those  days  this  kind  of  fire  was  called  by  the  ancestors,  Kaposaka, 
meaning  "Setting  fire  to  a  standing  stub,"  or  a  whole  standing  tree.  All 
day  long  they  stayed  here,  then  in  the  evening  both  returned  to  the  Devil's 
Hole.  They  made  these  trips  several  times.  At  last  the  young  woman 
remembered  about  her  uncles,  the  thunderers,  and  what  they  had  promised 
her,  and  when  the  old  woman  said,  "  Let  us  now  return,"  she  replied,  "  Well 
Grandma,  you  go  ahead  and  I  will  start  a  little  later." 

After  the  old  lady  left,  the  young  woman  commenced  to  cry  so  her  uncles 
could  hear  her.  Then  she  sang  the  sacred  songs  about  her  powerful  uncles 
and  the  thunderers  heard  right  off.  Then  Mud'jekiwis  said,  "  Listen !  What 
is  the  matter  with  our  little  niece?  Something  is  wrong  with  our  niece 
below,"  and  they  heard  her  crying.  Then  he  said  to  his  younger  brothers, 
"  Hurry  up  and  get  ready! "  MAd'jekiwis  then  started  out  and  tried  to  find 
his  sacred  club  for  when  he  struck  anything  with  it,  it  broke  in  two. 

Meanwhile,  the  ten  serpents  said  to  their  old  mother,  "Why  did  you 
leave  the  young  woman  behind?  Go  hurry  back  after  her  and  fetch  her 
inside  here." 

Then  Mud'jekiwis  hurried  to  make  a  new  striking  club,  or  Pasahanaku. 
Mosanase,  or  Pep'aketcise,  the  youngest  of  them  all,  was  terrified  and  pro- 
voked. He  stared  at  the  center  of  the  fire.  The  thunderers  declared,  "  We 
wonder  who  is  so  great  with  power  as  to  cause  our  niece  to  cry?  "  They 
knew  themselves  to  be  the  greatest  in  power  over  the  whole  earth.  Then 
all  the  thunderers  hearing  that  their  beloved  niece  was  in  distress  and  trouble 
went  where  their  niece  was  heard  crying,  Mud'jekiwis  taking  the  lead.  Soon 
they  arrived  at  the  high  mound  rock  where  the  monster  Misikin'ubikuk  were 
living.  He  soon  struck  it  with  his  lightning  and  his  brothers  aided.  Mud'- 
jekiwis struck  and  his  first  blow  bounced  back  from  the  solid  rock;  the  other 
brothers  likewise  rained  blows  on  the  same  spot  but  they  flew  without  a 
scar  seen,  until  it  came  to  the  last  and  youngest  one,  Mosanase,  his  struck 
the  rock  and  splintered  the  den  to  atoms.  Then  there  was  a  terrible  time. 
Lightning  struck  and  thunder  reverberated.  Mud'jekiwis  shouted  out  to 
his  respective  brothers,  "Take  it  easy  and  be  careful  lest  you  hit  our  little 
niece  down  there.  Look  carefully  and  see  who  is  holding  her  so  that  she 
may  not  be  killed  by  us.  Mosanase  finished  the  powerful  rock  mound  which 
he  broke  all  to  pieces.  Then  the  ten  monster  serpents  lay  in  there  struggling 
and  trying  to  escape.     Then  Mftd'jekiwis  told  his  brothers  not  to  kill  the 
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old  couple  with  one  of  their  sons,  for  they  had  protected  the  girl.  Nine  of 
the  black  horned  snakes  were  killed  outright.  Then  the  thunderers  took 
their  niece  from  the  place  and  removed  her  to  where  Chickadeedee  had  his 
home.  In  the  meantime  Chickadeedee  had  cried  almost  to  death.  When 
the  thunderers  came  back  he  was  only  kicking  at  the  fireplace  with  one  tiny 
leg.  He  had  disturbed  the  ashes  so  much  by  his  kicking  that  they  fastened 
to  him,  so  that  he  now  carries  them  in  the  color  of  his  feathers.  When  the 
thunderers  saw  this  they  said  to  him,  "Now  stop  your  crying,  we  have 
brought  back  our  beloved  little  niece  and  we  saved  her.  We  have  brought 
her  to  you  again;  but  you  were  not  worthy  to  have  taken  care  of  her." 

This  Chickadeedee  was  once  a  large  man  or  big  fowl  but  this  was  previ- 
ous to  his  taking  care  of  the  girl.  When  she  was  taken  away  from  him  he 
cried  so  much  that  he  shrank  to  a  tiny  size,  but  he  was  still  powerful. 

Then  the  thunderers  again  counseled  among  themselves  as  to  who  should 
keep  their  little  niece.  They  chose  to  place  her  in  a  growing  tree,  that  had 
a  crotch.  They  put  her  there,  and  said  to  her,  "  This  place  shall  be  your  per- 
manent home  till  the  end  of  the  world.  You  shall  be  perched  here  to  sing, 
and  when  you  sing  we  shall  hear  you  every  time.  We  shall  come  from  the 
west  and  it  shall  commence  to  rain.  Every  time  you  are  heard  it  shall  be 
a  sign  of  rain.  You  now  shall  be  a  very  tiny  silken  green  creeping  toad, 
always  up  in  the  trees  and  on  the  leaves  but  never  on  the  ground." 

There  are  two  kinds  of  these,  which  look  nearly  the  same  but  are  not. 
One  is  blue  like  sky  color,  and  the  other  is  tiny  green  and  is  the  one  referred 
to  here  and  is  called  little  kokomasese.  That  is  the  one  connected  with 
this  sacred  story,  and  the  other  is  a  little  bigger  but  is  a  common  one.  For 
a  long  time  the  Indians  have  been  using  the  tiny  one  for  great  medicine  and 
it  is  yet  so  used.  This  one  was  the  niece  or  the  tiny  young  woman,  the 
thunderers  spoiled  her,  having  changed  her  and  put  her  into  the  tree  crotch 
and  left  her  there.  When  this  niece  was  crying  for  her  uncles,  the  thun- 
derers, it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  which  gives  us  the  reason  why 
the  thunderers  come  with  their  lightning  about  February  or  March,  for  she 
had  arranged  it  this  way.     Then  we  all  came  away.^ 

1  This  entire  story  was  elicited  from  some  of  the  older  Indians  in  justification  of  the 

writer's  action,  giving  tobacco  to  a  tree  toad  (Hyla  versicolor)  and  calling  it  grandmother. 

Some  of  the  yomiger  people  had  thought  this  disrespectful.     Mr.  Satterlee  wrote  me  later: 
"It  is  only  proper  to  say  or  use  the  word  nokoma  or  nokomasa,  the  big  garden  toad,  as 

it  is  related  to  this  one,  and  as  it  is  a  great  medicine  and  a  mitao. 

nokoma  kokoma  kokomln  and  kokomasanau 

my  grandmother  yoiu-  grandmother     your  grandma  and  your  grandma  together 

nokomasesfi  kokomasesfi  koko  in  baby  talk 

our  little  grandma        your  little  grandma 

If  I  should  speak  to  my  grandmother  familiarly,  in  calling  her  I  would  say,  'noko'  or 

grandma." 
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11.    Sun  Catcher. 

There  was  once  a  family  that  lived  near  a  lake.  In  this  family  there 
were  a  girl  and  a  boy.  Their  father  had  a  young  eagle  which  they  kept  for 
a  pet.  Often  the  father  went  out  hunting.  One  day  on  his  return  from  the 
chase,  when  he  was  crossing  the  ice  on  a  lake  he  fell  in  and  was  drowned. 
It  was  believed  that  the  white  bear  that  lives  below  had  pulled  him  in.  Not 
long  afterwards  his  wife  was  also  drowned  in  the  lake  when  she  went  to 
draw  water,  so  the  girl  and  boy  were  left  orphans. 

Every  morning  the  girl  went  to  get  firewood  and  several  times  she 
noticed  that  a  flock  of  birds  would  come  and  sit  on  the  wood,  so  she  told  her 
little  brother  to  kill  some  of  them  with  his  bow  and  arrows.  The  little  chap 
did  so  and  the  girl  skinned  them  and  after  a  while  she  had  so  many  of  their 
pelts  that  she  was  able  to  make  a  blanket  of  them  for  her  little  brother. 

The  following  spring  when  the  birds  first  came,  the  little  fellow  went  out 
with  his  bow  and  arrows  to  shoot  them.  He  took  his  skin  blanket  along 
with  him,  but  it  was  in  the  way  so  he  left  it  on  a  stone.  On  his  return  he 
found  the  blanket  had  been  burned  by  the  sun  and  he  felt  so  sorry  that  he 
wept.  When  he  got  home  his  sister  asked  him  why  he  was  crying  and  he 
said  that  it  was  because  the  sun  had  burned  his  blanket  up.  "  Don't  cry," 
said  his  sister,  "I  will  make  you  another  one."  "Oh  it  will  take  you  a 
long  time,"  sobbed  the  little  fellow,  but  he  stopped  crying  and  spoke  to  the 
sun,  "You'll  find  out  what  I  will  do,"  he  said.  So  he  went  out  and  cut  a 
little  stick  of  which  he  made  a  snare.  He  took  the  stick  and  bent  it  like  a 
bow  and  tied  it  with  a  string. 

In  the  meantime  he  talked  with  his  pet  eagle  which  had  grown  up  and 
had  a  nest  up  on  a  large  tree  near  where  they  lived.  "  You  must  bait  the 
snare  that  you  have  made,"  said  the  eagle.  "What  do  I  have  to  use?" 
inquired  the  boy.  "You  will  have  to  use  some  of  your  sister's  hair,"  said 
the  eagle.  So  the  boy  went  to  his  sister  and  told  her  what  the  bird  had  said 
to  him.  "He  says  I  have  got  to  bait  my  snare  with  a  certain  thing," 
said  the  boy;  but  he  was  afraid  to  tell  her  what  it  was.  "  Tell  me  what  you 
want,"  said  his  sister.  So  at  last  he  asked  her  to  give  him  some  of  the 
hair  from  her  vulva.  "W^hy  didn't  you  ask  for  it  right  away?"  said  the 
sister,  so  she  cut  some  of  her  hair  off  and  gave  it  to  him  and  he  took  it  to  bait 
his  snare. 

Then  the  eagle  carried  the  trap  up  into  the  southern  sky  and  set  it  just 
where  the  sun  would  be  at  noon.  All  day  the  boy  watched  for  the  sun  and 
at  noon  he  saw  it  was  trapped  when  it  came  to  get  the  girl's  hair.  "  Look 
sisterl  now  I  have  caught  the  sun  that  burned  my  blanket,"  cried  the  lad. 
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Then  he  spoke  to  the  sun,  "I  did  this  because  you  burned  my  blanket,"  he 
said.  After  a  while  it  commenced  to  get  dark,  although  it  was  noon.  The 
girl  turned  to  her  brother,  "  If  you  kill  the  sun,  it  will  always  be  dark.  You 
had  better  talk  to  your  eagle  and  ask  what  to  do."  So  the  boy  went  to  his 
pet  and  the  eagle  told  him  to  catch  a  tiny  mouse  and  fetch  it  to  him.  Then 
the  eagle  took  the  mouse  up  into  the  heavens  and  told  him  to  gnaw  off  the 
string  with  which  the  sun  was  strangled.  The  mouse  obeyed  and  so  the 
sun  went  free  again. 

A  little  later  the  girl  told  her  brother  not  to  go  near  the  lake.  "Why?" 
asked  the  little  fellow.  "  It  is  not  good  for  you  even  to  go  near  the  shore," 
she  replied.  She  asked  him  if  it  would  not  be  a  good  plan  to  move  away; 
but  the  little  fellow  objected  because  he  said  that  his  father  had  left  them 
there  and  he  liked  to  talk  to  his  eagle. 

One  day  the  lad  wondered  why  his  sister  had  warned  him  not  to  go  to  the 
lake.  He  became  very  curious  about  it  and  went  over  anyhow.  As  he 
trudged  along  the  shore  he  saw  the  water  suddenly  commence  to  boil  up 
in  the  center  and  all  at  once  a  bear  came  out  of  the  lake  and  charged  upon 
him.  The  boy  ran  a  few  rods,  and  stopped.  When  he  saw  the  bear  con- 
tinued to  come  he  shot  and  killed  it.  "  Oh  this  is  why  my  sister  warned  me 
not  to  come  here,"  he  said.  Then  he  cut  off  the  bear's  paw  and  tied  it  on 
his  bowstring  and  went  home. 

When  he  got  to  his  house  he  took  part  of  his  bow  inside  and  left  the  other 
half  with  the  bear's  paw  attached  lying  outdoors.  After  a  few  moments 
he  said  to  his  sister,  "  Oh  sister,  I  have  lost  my  bow  and  arrows."  The  girl 
saw  a  part  of  the  bow  by  the  door,  "  Why  there  it  is  over  there,"  she  cried. 
"  Why  don't  you  bring  it  to  me?  "  he  asked.  The  girl  reached  for  it  and  saw 
the  bear's  paw  tied  on  the  bow. 

When  she  saw  it  she  was  astonished  and  cried,  "  Why  did  you  go  to  the 
lake  after  I  had  warned  you  not  to?"  "We  might  just  as  well  go  and  skin 
the  bear,"  said  the  lad  to  his  sister.  So  they  went.  When  they  cut  the 
stomach  open  they  found  a  braid  of  their  mother's  hair.  "I  knew  that 
this  was  the  bear  that  killed  our  mother,"  said  the  sister.  "  In  one  way  it  was 
good  that  you  destroyed  it  but  it  was  not  good  that  you  disobeyed  me." 
Then  they  carried  the  bear  home  and  ate  it  and  the  girl  warned  her  brother 
again  not  to  go  near  the  water. 

Later  on,  the  boy  went  anyway  and  when  he  came  to  the  shore  the  water 
began  to  boil  up  in  tke  center  and  all  at  once  another  bear  came  out  and  the 
boy  shot  it  and  killed  it.  Then  he  cut  off  one  paw  and  tied  it  to  his  bow  and 
took  it  home.  When  h^  came  to  the  house  he  left  it  by  the  door  and  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  he  told  his  sister  to  hand  it  to  him.  The  girl  got  up 
and  exclaimed  as  she  reached  for  it,  "Oh  gracious,  have  you  got  another 

\ 
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bear's  paw?"  At  the  same  time  she  began  to  scold  her  brother  for  his 
disobedience.  "Well,"  answered  the  boy,  "I  recollect  that  this  is  the  bear 
that  killed  our  father  and  I  was  only  trying  to  revenge  him.  Then  he  told 
her  to  come  with  him  and  skin  the  bear.  When  they  were  cutting  open  its 
stomach  they  found  their  father's  scalp.  Then  they  took  the  bear  home 
and  ate  it  and  were  not  afraid  of  that  lake  any  more  for  the  boy  had  killed 
all  the  powerful  gods  that  lived  in  it. 

After  that  the  little  fellow  used  to  go  and  play  on  the  lake  shore  very 
often.  One  time  when  he  was  out  romping  he  saw  ten  men.  They  asked 
him  where  he  was  from  and  he  said  that  he  lived  just  a  few  rods  from  there. 
Then  the  men  told  him  that  there  were  eleven  women  coming  to  meet  them. 
They  said  that  there  was  one  girl  apiece  for  them  and  one  over  and  they 
invited  him  to  stay  and  meet  her. 

The  boy  agreed  and  finally  the  women  came.  The  men  were  all  invited 
to  their  house  not  far  away  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  place  the  lad  was 
given  to  understand  that  each  of  them  was  to  have  the  girl  he  was  with  for  a 
partner  for  the  night.  The  youngster's  companion  was  an  old  woman  and 
he  did  not  care  for  her  so  he  thought  to  himself,  "I  will  try  to  run  away.'* 
When  the  merriment  was  about  to  begin  he  started  for  home. 

When  he  got  there  his  sister  asked  him  where  he  had  been.  The  boy 
said  that  he  had  been  playing  on  the  shore  and  while  he  was  there  ten  men 
came  and  asked  him  where  he  was  from,  and  he  told  them  that  he  only  lived 
a  few  rods  away.  Then  they  said  to  him  that  there  were  eleven  women 
coming  and  that  there  would  be  one  for  him  if  he  cared  to  stay  there  with 
them,  but  when  the  women  came  he  found  that  the  one  that  was  for  him 
was  an  old  woman  and  he  did  not  want  to  sleep  with  her.  Then  the  girl 
laughed  and  told  her  brother,  "  That  is  the  youngest  one,  she  is  only  pretend- 
ing to  be  an  old  woman,  you  can  play  with  her,"  she  said  to  her  brother, 
"the  next  time." 

The  next  day  the  boy  started  off  and  when  he  got  to  the  rendezvous  he 
found  the  same  company  of  men  who  were  a  little  later  joined  by  the  women. 
This  time  the  boy  went  up  to  his  companion  that  he  had  had  before  and  said 
to  her,  "  You  are  the  one  that  I  am  going  to  go  with."  She  laughed  at  him, 
"Oh,  grandchild,  can't  you  see  that  I  am  an  old  woman."  The  boy  replied, 
"I  don't  care,  I  am  going  with  you  anyway."  So  they  all  went  over  to  the 
lodge.  After  a  few  minutes  the  old  woman  said,  "Let  me  go  out  a  little 
while,"  and  when  she  returned  she  was  a  beautiful  young  girl. 

Then  they  slept  together  until  morning,  but  when  the  men  awoke  they 
found  the  women  were  gone.  Some  of  them  said,  "We'll  look  for  them." 
They  asked  the  boy  to  come  along  with  them.  "  All  right,"  he  said  and  as 
they  followed  the  tracks  they  came  to  a  prairie  where  the  snow  had  drifted 
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and  they  lost  the  trail.  The  boy  gathered  some  acorns  and  brought  them  to 
where  the  men  were.  He  broke  open  the  acorns  and  took  the  inside  out  and 
he  put  one  man  in  the  shell  after  making  him  small.  Then  he  reduced  all 
the  others  in  size  and  put  them  in  the  acorn  shells  and  got  in  one  himself. 
Then  he  called  a  big  wind  and  told  it  to  blow  them  where  they  could  track 
the  women  again.  So  the  wind  took  them  up  for  some  distance.  Then  it 
stopped  and  the  boy  got  out  of  the  shell.  He  could  see  the  tracks.  So  he 
broke  all  the  other  shells  open  and  got  his  companions  out  and  they  all 
followed  the  women. 

Finally,  they  came  to  the  lodge  where  an  uncle  of  the  women  was  living. 
When  he  saw  the  men  approaching  he  called  out,  "  Come  in  my  sons-in-law." 
The  girls  were  there.  So  they  all  went  in  and  slept  with  him.  The  next 
morning  they  took  up  the  pursuit  again.  When  they  arose  they  said, 
"W^e  will  follow  those  women."  So  they  started  out  to  track  them.  At 
last  they  came  to  a  house  where  the  mother  of  the  women  lived  and  here 
all  the  girls  were.  The  men  entered  the  lodge  and  went  in  and  sat  down  by 
the  sides  of  the  girls  they  had  chosen.^ 


12.     The  Boy  who  caught  the  Sun. 

A  little  boy  was  once  living  alone  with  his  mother.  The  boy  had  a 
little  bow  and  arrows  and  he  went  out  and  shot  small  birds.  When  he  killed 
two  he  brought  them  to  his  mother  who  skinned  them  and  stretched  them 
on  a  frame.  She  cooked  the  two  birds,  split  them  in  two,  and  when  they 
were  finished  she  gave  them  to  her  son  who  ate  them.  When  the  boy  had 
killed  twelve,  they  made  a  tiny  feather  coat.  The  boy  kept  it  on  and  one 
day  he  said,  "This  time  I'll  go  fishing."  He  put  on  his  birdskin  coat  and 
went  out.  He  soon  heard  the  thunderers  coming  and  ran  home,  but  was 
overtaken  by  rain  when  nearly  there  and  got  wet.  He  took  off  his  coat  and 
dried  it.  The  coat  hung  out  to  dry  too  long  so  that  it  crumbled  to  pieces 
when  he  put  it  on.  He  turned  about  and  scolded  the  sun  for  being  too 
strong.  He  told  his  mother,  "  That  bad  sun  has  dried  my  coat  too  much  or 
else  he  has  chewed  it  up."  "It  is  your  fault,"  said  the  mother,  "you  left 
it  out  there  too  long."  "  Mother,  you  should  have  taken  it  in,  for  you  know 
I  am  always  busy,"  he  said  and  scolded  the  sun  again.  "Sun  you  will  get 
it,"  he  said.  "Mother  you  had  better  gather  some  basswood  twine  as  I 
intend  to  snare  the  sun." 

His  mother  tried  to  prevent  it.     "If  you  do  this  it  will  be  dark,"  she 


'  My  informant  was  taken  ill  at  this  point  in  his  narration  and  never  finished  the  story 
as  no  further  opportunity  presented  itself. 
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said  and  refused  to  make  the  twine.  The  boy  then  started  out  himself  and 
made  it.  He  made  it  in  three-strand  braid  and  worked  until  he  had  a  big 
ball  of  twine.  Then  he  watched  until  he  saw  a  winter  hawk  and  called  it 
over.  "  Grandpa,  would  you  please  take  me  up  and  carry  me  to  the  sun, 
I  want  to  talk  to  it."  The  hawk  carried  the  boy  up  there  with  the  rope 
hidden  in  his  bosom.  When  there,  the  boy  tied  a  loop  around  the  sun's 
neck  and  returned  to  the  earth  with  the  rope,  unwinding  the  ball  as  he  went. 
When  on  earth  he  had  plenty  of  twine  left.  He  pulled  up  the  slack,  ran, 
and  choked  the  sun  until  it  began  to  get  dark.  His  mother  wondered  and 
thought  something  was  wrong.  She  ran  out  to  find  out  and  looked  again 
to  see  that  the  sun  was  dark,  the  rest  light.  "What  have  you  done?"  she 
demanded  of  her  boy.     "  I  am  choking  the  sun  in  revenge,"  he  answered. 

The  mother  was  alarmed  and  scolded  him  saying,  "  If  you  kill  the  sun 
there  will  be  no  daylight,  and  you  will  be  unable  to  see  to  hunt."  She  then 
inquired  how  he  got  up  there  where  the  sun  dwelt.  The  boy  told  her  that 
his  grandfather  hawk  took  him  there  and  back.  Soon  when  it  was  nearly 
dark,  they  saw  the  hawk  and  called  him  back.  The  mother  told  her  boy 
to  go  and  release  the  sun  and  she  gave  him  a  knife  to  cut  the  string  near  the 
sun's  throat.  The  boy  released  the  sun  and  returned  with  the  hawk  again. 
So  the  sun  came  to  life  once  more. 


13.    The  Boy  who  had  the  Sun  Power. 

Long  long  ago,  very  long  ago,  a  young  boy  was  empowered  by  the  day 
sun  to  be  his  dear  little  friend  all  the  time.  The  sun  had  mercy  on  him  and 
said,  "  Your  name  shall  be  called  Keso,  the  sun.  This  power  that  I  am  going 
to  give  you  now  will  make  you  one  with  me  and  our  names  shall  be  one  and 
the  same.  Now  friend  I  warn  you  never  to  eat  or  drink  from  a  kettle,  you 
shall  have  to  use  a  cup.  Never,  never  forget  to  do  so.  This  is  what  I  do, 
I  never  eat  out  of  a  pot.  You  shall  tell  your  parents  and  all  your  relatives 
and  friends  never  to  let  you  eat  out  of  a  pot,  and  if  ever  you  should  by  mis- 
take eat  out  of  one,  then  you  will  have  to  come  up  here  where  I  am.  Maybe 
some  Indian  may  make  you  eat  out  of  his  kettle,  then  if  you  do  this  you 
will  have  to  fetch  that  kettle  with  you  and  come  to  me."  His  mother  told 
the  boy  to  remember  this  well  all  the  time,  and  he  did  until  he  grew  big  and 
old  enough  to  have  two  children. 

This  boy  when  young  had  two  young  companions  who,  knowing  and 
wondering  at  it,  planned  to  make  their  friend  eat  out  of  a  kettle,  in  order 
to  see  what  the  result  would  be.  One  of  the  companions  said,  "  Oh  do  not ! 
Let  us  not  try  to  get  him  to  eat  out  of  the  forbidden  kettle.     It  may  harm 
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him  greatly."  But  the  other  companion  insisted  and  urged.  "You  hesi- 
tate, but  let  us  know  anyway  what  the  result  will  be.  If  we  get  him  to  eat 
out  of  the  forbidden  pot,  then  we  will  both  know." 

Then  the  two  companions  made  a  plan  to  induce  this  young  sun  to  break 
his  taboo.  In  the  night  during  his  sleep  the  young  sun  had  the  plan  re- 
vealed to  him  by  the  day  sun,  "My  friend  I  tell  you  be  careful.  Your  two 
companions  are  against  you.  Tomorrow  morning  they  are  going  to  give 
a  feast  and  have  you  eat  out  of  their  pot.  You  had  better  put  on  the  cos- 
tume that  I  have  given  you  and  prepare  for  what  is  going  to  be  done.  If 
one  of  these  companions  of  yours  succeeds  into  persuading  you  to  eat  out  of 
their  pot  then  you  will  have  to  fetch  him  along  with  you  when  you  come  to 
me.  When  you  secure  him  for  what  he  caused  you  to  do,  then  you  and  he 
will  rise  upwards  and  come  to  the  day  sun's  residence  way  above." 

Then  the  little  sun  told  his  wife  the  evening  before  what  was  planned  by 
his  companions  for  the  morning,  "And  you  know  that  it  is  against  me,"  he 
said,  "  to  do  this.  It  is  surely  going  to  happen.  When  I  leave  you  to  go 
to  the  day  sun,  take  good  care  of  our  children  and  have  mercy  on  them." 

Sure  enough,  in  the  morning  the  companions  got  up  their  feast  in  a 
long  lodge,  and  were  joined  by  others.  They  went  over  to  get  their  friend, 
the  little  sun,  to  come  over  and  join  their  feast.  Though  he  knew  their 
intentions,  little  sun  went  along  with  his  companions.  They  arrived  at  the 
long  lodge  with  the  others  and  were  seated  in  their  proper  places.  Only 
the  little  sun  arrived  at  the  entrance.  As  he  stepped  inside  he  said  so  he 
could  be  heard,  "I  will  sit  right  here  and  eat  from  the  kettle."  All  the 
others  heard  him  say  this.  The  little  sun  saw  the  feast  makers.  Then  all 
those  assembled  inside  the  lodge  heard  the  ceremonial  repeated  and  made 
offerings  of  tobacco,  which  were  laid  out  for  sacrifice  and  all  smoked.  They 
all  looked  at  the  day  sun's  young  friend,  the  little  sun,  and  observed  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  dressed  and  painted,  so  differently  from  the  others, 
for  the  great  day  sun  had  given  this  right  to  his  little  friend.  Then  they  ate 
together  and  the  day  sun's  friend  sat  at  the  lodge  entrance.  There  was  his 
blanket  rolled  up  and  placed  on  it  the  kettle  which  was  brought  there  to 
defile  him,  and  he  commenced  to  eat  out  of  the  kettle  in  a  hurry  and  an- 
swered their  call,  "Hai!"  to  fulfil  the  eating  of  the  sacred  feast.  Then  the 
young  friend  to  the  day  sun  finished  eating.  He  got  up  and  walked  over 
to  the  center  of  the  lodge  to  where  his  companion  lay  with  his  friend  and  he 
puts  his  kettle  down  near  him.  He  reached  out  his  arm  and  locked  it  with 
the  other  fellow's  arm,  and  took  him  upward  toward  the  sky.  The  others, 
seeing  this,  tried  to  pull  back  the  one  who  had  caused  all  the  trouble,  but  in 
vain,  for  in  spite  of  everything  both  went  up.  All  the  people  looked  at 
them  till  they  got  out  of  sight.     They  saw  the  offender  try  to  get  loose,  as 
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they  searched  the  sky  entrance  for  the  cylinder  hole,  for  there  is  a  certain 
place  to  enter  before  you  come  to  the  day  sun. 

When  the  young  man  got  there,  the  offender  was  dead.  He  laid  him 
there  for  a  while  and  looked  around  to  see  the  day  sun's  house,  for  exactly 
at  noon  the  day  sun  stops  every  day  for  a  few  minutes,  just  to  have  a  peep 
through  the  cylinder-sky-hole  to  observe  the  earth's  doings  here  below. 
The  day  sun  soon  saw  his  sacred  friend  before  him,  he  said,  "  He,  he.  Have 
you  fetched  him  to  me?  Did  you  eat  out  of  a  kettle  as  I  had  forbidden  you? 
Did  they  succeed  in  getting  you  to  eat  out  of  the  pot,  little  friend?  "  "  Yes, 
I  was  made  to  eat  from  their  pot."  "Then  you  have  brought  him  along 
with  you?"  "Yes,  I  did  bring  him  to  you.  I  have  got  him  with  me,  here 
he  is!"  The  sun  said,  "Go  and  get  my  brave  servant  hero  and  bring  him 
here."  The  servant  was  told  to  cook  the  Indian  from  the  earth.  The 
servant  heard  and  gave  the  signal  to  the  sun.  The  sun  said,  and  his  orders 
were  to  be  followed:  "Servant,  go  round  and  invite  all  to  come  and  eat." 
Go  to  the  sunset  first  and  invite  the  thunderers,  but  tell  one  of  the  leading 
ones  first.  Tell  Apomesao,  the  "  Fire  Circling  Backward,"  tell  him  to  come 
with  the  rest." 

All  of  them  came  to  the  feast,  and  all  were  big  gods  or  powers.  The  one 
who  was  forbidden  to  eat  from  a  pot  was  unable  to  see  the  great  powers 
that  were  invited,  but  he  saw  their  dishes  in  a  circle  with  the  food  in  each. 
Then  the  day  sun  told  those  he  had  invited  why  he  did  this.  He  told  them 
he  had  chosen  to  help  out  a  young  boy  while  he  was  fasting,  that  he  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  him,  and  had  pity  over  him;  that  he  had  told  this  clean 
young  boy  that  he  would  give  some  of  his  power  to  him,  and  be  his  friend ; 
and  that  he  had  told  the  boy  never  to  eat  out  of  a  pot  lest  he  be  defiled; 
that  he  had  taught  him  to  take  good  care  not  to  be  fooled  on  this  earth. 
"But  see  he  has!  So  I  called  all  of  you  to  come  and  eat  up  the  one  that 
fooled  my  good  young  friend."  Then  this  sacred  powered  boy  remained 
there.  The  day  sun  said  to  his  friend,  "  I  put  you  here  to  stay  always,  to 
watch  this  place  all  the  time." 

In  the  meantime  the  day  sun  traveled  round  the  earth  to  watch  it.  The 
day  sun  said  to  his  loving  young  friend,  "You  will  always  be  here  at  this 
place.  You  can  eat  sometimes  even  when  I  am  not  here,  or  if  I  am  on  my 
way  traveling  you  will  occasionally  see  a  kettle  full  of  sacrificed  food  that 
will  enter  the  cylinder  hole  coming  from  the  earth.  You  can  eat  out  of  the 
kettle,  that  comes  to  me,  as  it  is  mine.  I  have  given  it,  and  the  power  to 
kill  game  to  some  friends  because  of  their  fasting  down  there,  and  have 
taught  them  to  make  their  sacrifice,  and  it  comes  through  the  hole.  When 
it  comes  here,  take  part  and  watch  for  it." 

Then  the  sun  said  to  his  friend,  "Tomorrow  the  Indians  will  have  a 
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lacrosse  game.  You  will  come  along  with  me  to  witness  this  important 
event.  It  is  great  to  see  this  done  on  earth  and  this  is  what  I  like  to  ob- 
serve." 

The  next  day  they  went  to  see  the  game  at  the  sky-hole  or  cylinder 
entrance  and  both  of  them  admired  the  game  here  below.  The  sun  said  to 
his  little  friend,  "  You  see  them  playing  there,  and  do  you  note  that  one  who 
is  playing  fiercely?  Do  you  see  him  run  and  play  better  than  all  the  rest? 
Well  that  one  is  the  one  to  whom  I  have  given  power.  Today  he  is  going 
to  give  us  a  sacrifice,  directing  it  to  us  up  here.  It  will  soon  come  to  us 
and  it  shall  be  good.     He  is  going  to  kill  a  dog  and  it  will  be  sweet  to  me." 

The  sun  said,  "  The  one  you  see  over  there  running  and  playing  fiercely, 
well  that  one  I  will  end  from  here.  Now  watch  him,  I  am  going  to  throw  this 
tiny  stick  at  him.  You  see  him  fall  and  faint  right  there  while  he  is  running. 
I  am  doing  this  so  that  he  will  give  us  the  sacrifice  of  a  dog  in  his  stead,  and 
I  like  dog  meat." 

This  was  so.  He  fainted  and  he  made  a  sacrifice  of  dog  meat.  The 
man  killed  the  dog,  and  recited  the  songs.  The  sun  above  said  to  his  little 
friend,  "See  that  kettle?  It  is  coming  up  here  in  a  few  moments  for  us 
to  take  and  accept  their  offering." 

So  the  kettle  ascended  to  the  entrance  hole.  Then  the  sun  went  away 
and  took  his  usual  course,  and  the  young  friend  returned  to  where  he  was 
placed  to  watch.  The  sun  coming  back  to  his  little  friend  told  him,  "  Pretty 
soon  you  will  descend  to  where  you  come  from  below.  Your  children  and 
wife  below  are  all  well  and  right  as  they  have  no  trouble  down  there.  Now 
my  friend,  at  present  you  shall  have  to  go  back  home  from  whence  you  came. 
I  tell  you  that  in  coming  here  and  fetching  that  Indian  to  me  you  did  not 
do  it  in  vain.  Now  tomorrow  I  will  let  you  descend  to  earth  and  for  your 
reward  you  shall  have  this  power  from  me.  I  give  you  the  length  of  two 
men's  lives  or  to  live  till  your  present  wife  shall  get  gray  and  die.  Your 
life  will  keep  and  you  shall  have  a  second  wife.  When  you  take  her  as  your 
wife  she  will  be  young,  and  when  she  gets  very  old  and  gray  she  will  die, 
and  then  your  age  at  this  time  will  end.  So  much  as  that  I  have  prolonged 
your  life  and  age." 


14.    Th5;  Magic  Flight  and  the  Evil  Father-in-law. 

Once  a  man  liVed  alone  in  the  woods.  He  hunted  daily,  and  while  he 
was  gone  his  wife  used  to  go  to  gather  firewood.  There  was  a  pine  stump 
near  by  where  a  bear  dwelt.  The  woman  used  to  rap  on  the  tree  with  her 
ax,  then  the  bear  would  come  out  and  embrace  her.     Each  time  when  they 
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parted,  he  cut  a  piece  of  fat  meat  from  himself  and  give  it  to  the  woman, 
who  took  it  home  and  cooked  it  for  herself  and  her  two  sons.  Then  she 
hid  the  scraps  before  her  husband  came. 

The  eldest  boy  slept  with  his  father,  and  the  youngest  with  his  mother. 
At  supper,  the  mother  secretly  gave  the  boys  some  of  the  bear  fat  that  was 
left  over.  One  time  the  big  boy  saved  some  and  took  it  to  bed,  where  his 
father  saw  it  and  said,  "  Sonny,  what  are  you  chewing?"  "  Why  meat  that 
mother  gave  me,"  replied  the  boy.  "Don't  eat  it  now,"  said  his  father, 
"you  may  choke." 

So  the  boy  turned  the  food  over  to  his  father,  who  saw  by  the  firelight 
that  it  was  bear  meat.  When  the  man  found  out  that  his  wife  had  given 
it  to  the  boy,  he  inquired  of  her.  When  he  learned  how  she  got  it,  he  killed 
her  out  of  jealousy,  then  he  buried  her  under  the  fireplace  and  ordered  his 
boys  not  to  tattle.  "  Don't  tell  your  uncles  about  this,  I  am  going  to  flee. 
So  get  along  alone  as  well  as  you  can.  Your  mother  will  pursue  you,  but 
here  is  an  awl  and  a  whetstone,  they  will  help  you  to  make  your  escape. 
Throw  these  away  when  your  mother  nears  you." 

Then  the  father  went  down  into  the  ground  under  the  camp,  saying  to 
his  sons  that  their  uncles  would  get  him  anyway.  The  boys  covered  the 
hole  that  he  fled  to.  Presently  one  of  the  uncles  came  and  asked  for  their 
mother.  The  smallest  one  pointed  to  the  fire,  but  the  eldest,  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  said,  "Oh,  he  wants  an  ear  of  corn  roasted  for  him."  So 
the  boy  took  down  an  ear  and  put  it  in  the  ashes.  However,  the  uncle  mis- 
trusted, and  looking  in  the  lodge,  he  found  their  father's  trail  and  followed 
him.  The  eldest  boy  then  gathered  together  their  belongings,  his  brother's 
bow  and  arrows,  and  the  awl  and  whetstone.  Then  he  took  his  younger 
brother  on  his  back  and  fled.  They  had  not  gone  far  before  they  heard 
their  mother  following,  calling,  "Stop,  I  want  to  nurse  your  little  brother," 

They  kept  right  on  until  their  mother  caught  up  to  them.  Then  the 
eldest  boy  threw  away  the  whetstone  crying,  "  Let  it  be  a  mountain,"  and 
a  mountain  sprang  up  between  them  and  their  mother.  After  a  while,  how- 
ever, the  mother  came  again  and  this  time  the  boy  threw  away  the  awl, 
saying,  "Let  there  be  many  awls,  standing  so  close  they'll  stop  her."  And 
it  was  so. 

As  they  ran  along  the  eldest  boy  snatched  up  many  cranberries.  At 
last  they  came  to  the  edge  of  the  great  water  where  they  saw  a  crane 
standing  at  the  shore.  The  oldest  boy  begged  the  crane  to  ferry  them  over. 
"All  right,"  said  the  crane,  "but  first  louse  me."  The  boy  searched  and 
soon  found  one,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  really  a  toad.  "I've  got 
one,"  he  said  to  the  crane. 

"  Break  him  with  your  teeth,"  demanded  the  bird.     So  the  boy  snapped 
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a  cranberry  instead.  "Here  is  another,"  cried  the  little  fellow.  "Snap 
him  too,"  said  the  crane.  The  boy  cracked  another  cranberry  with  his 
teeth. 

Then  the  crane  told  the  boy  that  that  was  enough,  and  called  across  the 
water,  "You  crane  opposite,  stretch  your  neck  to  me."  They  made  their 
bills  meet  and  formed  a  bridge.  "Now  grandson,"  said  the  crane,  "cross 
on  our  necks." 

This  the  boys  did  and  then  the  cranes  withdrew  their  bills.  The  eldest 
son  had  begged  the  cranes  not  to  help  their  mother,  but  presently  she  came 
along  and  asked  to  be  ferried  across.  The  crane  insisted  that  she  should 
louse  him  first,  which  she  did,  finding  a  toad.  "Here  is  one,"  she  cried. 
"  Snap  him  with  your  teeth,"  ordered  the  crane.  "  Oh  no,  that's  too  nasty," 
she  cried,  and  threw  it  away.  "  Here  is  another,"  she  called  soon.  "  Crack 
it  between  your  teeth,"  commanded  the  bird.  But  she  threw  that  one  away, 
too.  Then  the  crane  called  his  partner  and  formed  a  bridge  with  their  necks 
once  more.  The  woman  got  on  but  when  she  reached  the  middle  they  with- 
drew their  heads  and  she  fell  in  the  water  and  was  drowned. 

In  the  meantime  the  boys  traveled  on  until  they  came  to  another  great 
water.  As  they  looked  out  over  the  waves  they  saw  a  little  canoe  with  an 
old  man  lying  in  it.  Just  then  the  tiny  brother  shot  an  arrow  which  fell  into 
the  old  man's  boat.     The  older  boy  cried  out,  "Throw  us  the  arrow." 

But  the  old  man  replied,  "  Come  and  get  it  yourself."  The  elder  brother 
distrusted,  but  he  went  to  get  it  and  when  he  stepped  into  the  boat,  the  old 
fellow  cried,  "Nitos  matcia  (my  boat  go)."  "Hold  on,"  cried  the  boy, 
"let's  take  my  little  brother."  "No,"  said  the  old  man,  "Nitos  matcia." 
So  they  left  the  little  fellow  weeping.  At  last  they  got  across  the  great 
water  where  the  old  man  got  out  and  took  the  boy  to  his  lodge  where  he 
lived  with  his  daughter.  "Here,  daughter,  I've  brought  you  a  husband," 
he  cried.  "Yes,  and  you'll  soon  finish  him  as  you  did  the  others,"  she 
answered. 

The  boy  became  her  husband.  He  told  her  that  he  had  deserted  his 
little  brother  and  was  worried  about  him.  He  asked  her  if  they  couldn't 
arrange  to  go  and  get  him.  The  girl  replied  that  it  was  pretty  hard,  but 
that  she  would  try  to  fix  it.  She  said  that  she  would  offer  to  louse  her  father 
and  if  he  went  to  sleep  they  vould  try  to  escape.  In  the  evening  after  sup- 
per, the  girl  offered  to  examine  her  father's  head.  He  put  it  in  her  lap  and 
sure  enough  he  was  soon  sound  asleep.  The  girl  then  whispered  to  her 
husband  that  they  would  try  to  tise  the  old  man's  boat,  so  they  went  down 
to  the  shore  and  got  into  the  canoe,  Where  the  girl  whispered,  "  Nitos  matcia," 
and  away  it  went.  ' 

When  they  were  almost  across  an^could  hear  the  little  boy  crying,  the 
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old  man  awoke  and  shouted  "Nitos  yap'ianun."  The  young  people  tried 
to  urge  the  boat  on,  but  the  old  man  continued  to  call  it  back,  so  the  boat 
would  go  one  way  and  then  the  other.  The  girl  nearly  got  it  ashore,  in  fact 
they  could  really  see  the  baby  and  the  boy  would  have  jumped  out  if  the 
water  had  not  been  so  deep.  But  at  last  the  old  man  prevailed  and  the  boat 
went  back.  The  old  man  scolded  his  daughter.  "  Why  did  you  take  that 
boat  and  where  did  you  go?"  "Father,  my  man's  little  brother  is  over 
there,  and  when  we  almost  reached  him,  you  called  your  boat  back."  "  What 
do  we  care  for  that  little  boy,"  answered  the  old  man.  "  I  saw  him  at  first 
and  didn't  want  him,  that's  why  I  left  him." 

The  next  morning  the  woman  and  her  husband  tried  again,  but  before 
the  boat  got  there  the  old  man  saw  it  and  brought  it  back.  The  third  time 
the  man  wanted  to  go,  he  asked  his  wife  if  there  wasn't  some  other  way  of 
planning  to  get  the  boy,  but  when  they  were  pretty  close  the  old  man  got 
them  back,  so  they  decided  to  give  up.  They  decided  that  they  could  not 
evade  the  old  fellow,  and  probably  the  child  was  dead  by  that  time. 

Next  morning  the  old  man  said  to  his  daughter,  "  I  guess  I  '11  try  my  son- 
in-law.  Tell  your  husband  we'll  go  fishing.  I'll  operate  the  boat  and  he 
can  stand  in  the  bow  and  spear."  The  daughter  told  her  husband  and  he 
went  with  the  old  man  occasionally  killing  fish  and  throwing  them  into  the 
boat.  The  old  man  said:  "You  are  not  standing  right.  Get  up  the  way 
fishermen  do,  stand  on  the  gunwales" and  you'll  kill  them  better."  "The 
poor  boy,"  thought  his  wife,  as  she  looked  on  from  a  distance,  "  that  is  what 
father  always  does  when  he  kills  them." 

The  boy  obeyed  his  father-in-law's  injunction  and  killed  a  lot  of  fish. 
The  old  man  seeing  that  they  had  enough,  rocked  the  boat  and  the  boy  fell 
off  into  the  water.  Then  the  old  man  shouted,  "  Eat  him  up,  monster  fish, 
you  always  like  to  devour  Indians.  Take  him  now,  I  offer  him  to  you." 
The  boy  sank  and  as  he  went  down  he  saw  great  mouthed  fishes  coming  at 
him.  "Oh  don't,"  he  cried.  " Have  mercy  on  me,  for  I  have  helped  you 
before  and  I  shall  help  you  further.  I'll  feed  you  if  you'll  take  me  ashore. 
If  you  do  swallow  me,  you'll  only  be  satisfied  a  little  while.  What  would 
you  be  satisfied  with  if  I  should  feed  you?  Answer  that  I  may  hear  you." 
" Oh  wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  you  got  for  us  what  we  do  like."  "  What  is  it?" 
"  Well  best  of  all,  deer,  we  like,  and  other  game,  bear,  too,  we  are  fond  of. 
If  you  could  get  them  for  us  we  would  be  very  thankful."  "Oh,  that  is 
nothing  to  me,  it  is  very  easy.  Just  land  me  on  the  earth  and  I  '11  get  them 
for  you." 

Then  one  whale  said  to  the  other:  "How  does  that  sound  to  you.  I, 
for  my  part,  would  say  yes.  Anyhow  he's  too  small.  He  would  soon  be 
done,  but  his  scheme  would  last  us  a  long  time."     So  they  swallowed  him 
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and  swam  to  the  shore,  where  they  cast  him  forth.  The  youth  went  straight 
home  and  when  the  old  man  saw  him  he  said  in  Ojibway,  "  Woha  Woha,  can 
this  be  he?     He  must  be  indeed  a  manitou." 

The  next  day  the  old  fellow  had  a  new  plan.  He  said  to  his  daughter, 
"I'll  take  my  son-in-law  to  gather  gulls'  eggs.  You  tell  him  to  come." 
This  she  did,  and  the  boy  agreed.  So  his  wife  prepared  baskets  to  hold  the 
eggs.  "  This  time  we'll  go  to  yonder  island  where  the  gulls  always  lay  their 
eggs,"  said  the  old  man. 

When  they  reached  the  island,  they  landed  and  the  old  man  said  to  his 
son-in-law,  "  This  is  where  they  always  nest.  Now  you  go  out  and  look  for 
them,  there  are  sure  to  be  plenty.  When  you  gather  enough,  come  back. 
I'll  stay  here." 

The  son  in-law  filled  his  basket  and  returned.  The  old  man  looked  at 
the  eggs,  "Oh,  these  are  the  wrong  kind,"  he  cried.  "We  want  the  eggs  of 
the  bigger  sea-gulls.  Go  further  back  and  you'll  find  them."  The  youth 
caught  up  the  basket  and  went.  Sure  enough  he  found  bigger  ones,  so  he 
filled  his  basket  and  returned.  The  old  man  told  him  that  he  had  not 
enough,  and  sent  him  back  for  more.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  the  old  man 
cried,  "You  great  sea-gulls,  you  that  like  to  eat  Indians.  Eat  this  one  I've 
left  on  your  nesting  ground,"  and  off  he  went  in  his  enchanted  canoe. 

At  once  a  great  flock  of  sea-gulls  came  to  eat  the  lad,  but  he  saw  them 
and  shouted,  "What  are  you  doing  tliis  to  me  for,  you  had  sympathy  for 
me  once  before,  you  helped  me."  "When  and  where  was  it?"  yelled  the 
sea-gulls.  "We  don't  remember."  " Why  you  birds  made  a  bridge  for  me 
to  get  over  the  water,  when  I  came  down  to  the  seacoast  with  my  tiny 
brother  and  you  promised  always  to  help  me  in  distress." 

This  reminded  them  of  what  the  cranes  had  done,  so  one  of  the  gulls 
took  the  boy  on  his  back  and  carried  him  home.  When  he  got  into  the  lodge, 
he  found  his  wife  and  his  father  eating  together.  The  old  man  looked 
astonished  and  thought  in  his  heart,  "  Why  it  couldn't  be,  I  thought  I  had 
left  him  for  good.     He  must  indeed  be  a  manitou." 

It  was  now  winter  and  one  day  the  old  man  told  his  daughter,  "My 
son-in-law  and  I  will  go  hunting  and  you  can  prepare  our  meals  to  take  with 
us."  They  started  and  got  to  the  hunting  grounds  where  the  old  man  built 
a  camp  while  the  youth  hunted.  The  old  man  made  their  lodge  of  cedar 
boughs  and  gathered  wood,  made  the  scaffolds  and  arranged  a  bed  for  his 
son-in-law  to  sleep  by  the  fire,  with  his  own  opposite.  He  also  made  a  pole 
so  they  might  hang  their  moccasins  to  dry  by  the  fire.  After  a  while,  his 
son-in-law  brought  in  a  deer  and  they  dressed  it,  ate,  and  lay  down  to  rest. 
The  old  man  began  to  tell  stories  and  kept  on  till  sleeping  time.  At  last 
his  son-in-law  only  answered  at  intervals,  showing  that  he  was  sleepy,  but 
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the  old  man  kept  on  talking.  "  Son-in-law,  are  you  awake  yet?  "  he  asked, 
but  he  received  no  reply.  Then  the  old  man  thought  in  his  heart,  "Well, 
he  is  asleep  now,"  so  he  took  down  the  moccasins  and  leggings  and  threw 
them  into  the  fire.  The  son-in-law  awoke  before  daybreak  and  smelt  burned 
clothes.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  all  the  stuff  was  gone  from  the  pole, 
and  that  all  his  clothes  were  charred  in  the  fire.  It  was  too  late  to  save 
them,  so  he  lay  still. 

In  the  meantime  the  old  man  had  prayed  for  cold  weather,  and  it  came, 
so  that  the  bushes  and  trees  cracked  and  split.  At  last  they  arose  and  the 
son-in-law  sat  there  naked,  so  the  old  fellow  thought  he  would  be  able  to 
freeze  the  boy  to  death. 

"Well,  I  am  going  home,"  said  the  old  man,  leaving  the  youth.  He 
picked  up  the  deer  and  started  off.  A  little  later  the  youth  went  to  the 
door  of  the  lodge  and  saw  that  the  old  man  was  out  of  sight.  Just  then  a 
wolf  with  long  fur  ran  by.  The  youth  remembered  that  the  wolf  had  been 
his  friend  long  ago.  At  this  moment,  the  wolf  stopped,  shook  himself,  and 
all  his  hide  came  off.  "  Here,"  he  called  to  the  boy,  "  take  this  and  protect 
yourself.     You'll  not  suffer,  wrap  this  around  you." 

The  youth  took  it  and  split  it  and  covered  his  body,  winding  some  about 
his  feet  for  moccasins.  He  passed  the  old  man  in  a  roundabout  way  and 
arrived  first  at  their  lodge.  When  the  old  man  came  in,  he  saw  his  son-in- 
law  already  there.  "Oh,  how  can  this  be?  I  thought  I  left  him  behind. 
He  is  indeed  a  manitou." 

After  a  short  time,  they  consumed  the  deer,  and  then  the  old  man  said, 
"We'd  better  go  hunting  again  at  the  same  place,  then  we  can  live  in  the 
lodge  that  we  made  before."  That  night  they  hung  up  their  moccasins 
and  leggings,  but  this  time  the  youth  watched,  and  when  the  old  man  dozed, 
he  changed  the  clothes  from  one  side  to  the  other.  In  the  morning  when 
they  got  up  and  the  old  man  looked  for  his  clothes,  he  found  them  missing. 
The  youth  said  nothing  but  dressed  himself  in  his  own  garments.  "  Why 
to  be  sure,  you  burned  them  up.  You've  got  into  the  habit  of  doing  that 
sort  of  thing  and  you've  burnt  your  own  clothes  for  a  change."  The  old 
man  exclaimed,  "Pa^pinisiwiig."  The  youth  took  up  the  deer  and  started 
for  home.  He  looked  back  and  saw  the  old  man  trotting  naked  through 
the  snow.  "May  it  become  cold,"  cried  the  youth.  And  he  paid  back  the 
old  man.  At  last  the  old  man  lagged  behind,  then  he  cried,  "He,  he,  he! 
son-in-law,  I  am  played  out,  help  me."  He  paid  no  attention,  except  to 
call  to  the  old  man,  "  Remember  you  burnt  your  own  clothes,  it's  your  own 
fault."  The  old  man  cried  out  and  begged  his  son-in-law  and  he  fell  farther 
and  farther  behind.  "Take  that  now,"  cried  the  youth,  "I  am  a  powerful 
spirit  and  I  have  put  up  with  your  vexations  long  enough.     It's  your  turn 
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now.  I  am  indeed  Manit'utuk,  as  you  called  me."  When  the  old  man 
heard  this,  he  cried,  "  I  '11  be  a  yellow  birch  "  and  there  he  stands  today.  For 
there  and  then  Manit'utuk  outdid  his  father-in-law. 

When  the  youth  arrived  home  he  told  his  wife,  "  Your  father  has  frozen 
to  death  but  you  must  not  take  it  badly.  It  should  be  nothing  to  you. 
You  know  he  has  always  been  trying  to  kill  me,  and  often  he  has  nearly 
succeeded.  This  time  I  beat  him.  I  want  you  to  know  who  I  am,  I  am 
Manit'utuk."  "What  you  say  is  true,"  replied  his  wife.  "The  old  man 
was  aged  anyway,  and  he  has  been  very  bad  in  his  lifetime.  He  has  caused 
great  trouble  for  many  people.  Especially  he  would  bring  me  youths  as 
husbands  and  then  he  would  always  kill  them.  He  did  away  with  many 
and  many  before  he  met  you." 

The  youth  stayed  there  until  the  lake  froze  over  solid,  then  he  told  his 
wife  he  was  going  to  look  for  his  deserted  brother.  So  he  crossed  over  on  the 
ice  and  when  he  found  the  place  where  he  remembered  the  boy  had  been  left, 
he  looked  for  some  trace.  He  saw  many  deer  tracks  and  then  a  man's  tracks 
pursuing  them,  and  he  also  found  a  deer,  which  he  shot.  Then  four  more 
came  to  him,  all  from  one  direction,  and  he  killed  them.  It  seemed  as 
though  they  had  been  driven  towards  him.  "Well,"  he  thought  in  his 
heart,  "it  must  be  this  human  being  chasing  them."  So  he  returned  to  his 
wife  at  night. 

"I  was  over  across  the  big  water,"  he  told  her,  "and  there  are  lots  of 
deer  right  near  where  I  lost  my  little  brother.  He  must  be  there  yet. 
/  I  brought  one  deer  with  me,  but  I  left  the  rest  at  the  shore,  where  it  will  be 
good  to  camp.  Let  us  move  right  over  and  live  there."  The  woman  was 
satisfied,  so  they  packed  their  wigwam  mats  on  their  toboggan  and  left. 
They  camped  at  the  place  and  the  man  hunted  from  there  daily.  Every 
day  the  woman  went  to  a  certain  place  to  get  her  wood.  One  day  two  deer 
ran  up,  pursued  by  a  man,  who  knocked  them  both  down  with  a  club  and 
dragged  them  away.  Several  times  this  happened,  so  the  woman  told  her 
husband.  "Well  next  time  you  go  for  wood,  try  to  see  him  and  describe 
him  to  n^.  Who  knows?  It  might  be  my  little  brother.'  See  if  he  has  a 
scar  on  o^wrist.  If  you  do,  it  must  surely  be  he.  When  he  was  tiny,  I  hit 
him  by  acciaent  with  the  ax,  when  I  was  chopping  wood." 

She  went  tfeere  again  and  while  gathering  wood,  sure  enough  some  deer 
came  close  withMie  man  after  him.  This  time  she  saw  the  scar  on  his  wrist. 
He  had  one  leggint  of  wolfskin,  the  other  leg  was  bare.  The  woman  returned 
and  told  her  husband.  "This  time  I'll  go  with  you,"  said  the  man,  "you 
cover  me  with  your  wood  and  when  he  comes,  you  whisper  to  me  as  you  bend 
over."  So  she  covered  him  up  and  left  a  tiny  peep  hole.  Everything  came 
about  as  before  so  she  warned  her  husband,  who  rushed  out  and  caught 
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the  hunter  while  he  was  tying  the  deer.  When  he  saw  a  human  hand  laid 
upon  him,  the  man  shouted  "Hai!"  and  turned  around.  "Why  it  is  I, 
brother,  I  am  your  older  brother."  "  Why  don't  you  know,  you  forsook  me, 
until  now  I  am  wolf-legged."  ^  The  older  brother  said,  "Dear  younger 
brother,  don't  think  that,  it  was  not  my  fault,  but  another  power,  the  one 
who  stole  me,  prevented  me  from  getting  back.  I  love  you,  dear  little 
brother,  and  have  missed  you  always,  come  home  now  and  live  with  me." 

Then  the  little  brother  said  that  the  wolves  had  given  him  power  and  he 
was  very  ha'watuk.  The  younger  brother  was  persuaded,  however,  and 
brought  all  his  things  to  the  elder  brother's  lodge.  He  had  all  kinds  of  fur 
made  into  robes  and  caps  of  the  same  material,  and  great  abundance  of 
preserved  meat.  That  evening  when  he  entered  his  brother's  lodge,  he 
roasted  his  meat  upon  stakes.  He  never  ate  any  other  way.  And  he  was 
always  without  broth.  "  I  am  not  like  you,"  he  said,  "  having  abundance  of 
kettles."  The  elder  brother  answered:  "From  now  on  you  shall  have  an 
easier  life.     My  woman  here  shall  do  all  this  for  us." 

They  lived  together  for  a  while  until  at  last  the  elder  brother  and  his 
wife  said,  "  Let  us  go  back  to  father's  old  home."     So  they  moved  there. 


15.    The  Magic  Flight. 

There  was  once  an  Indian  who  found  a  woman  and  made  her  his  wife. 
She  lived  with  him,  and  although  she  stayed  in  his  wigwam  she  was  a  bad 
woman  and  abused  her  husband  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  worthy 
hunter.  Game  was  easy  for  him  to  secure,  and  on  his  daily  hunts  he  killed 
plenty.  As  his  wife  was  strong  she  went  after  the  animals  and  carried  them 
back  as  fast  as  he  killed  them. 

The  man,  knowing  that  he  was  abused,  became  very  sad  because  of  the 
conduct  of  his  wife,  and  began  to  plan  to  desert  her.  He  had  a  bow  and 
arrows  made  of  the  best  hickory,  and  he  made  ready  a  ball  and  a  whetstone. 
This  man  was  possessed  of  a  sacred  power  granted  him  in  his  youthful  dream 
as  a  reward  for  fasting.  One  day,  when  he  was  out  hunting,  he  shot  a  white 
deer.  When  he  examined  it  he  saw  the  eyes  of  it  were  black  in  contrast  to 
the  rest  of  its  white  body.  He  addressed  it,  asking  it  to  aid  him  in  his  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  his  wife.  "  You  are  a  dead  deer,"  said  he,  "  I  am  going 
to  hang  you  up  on  this  tree,  and  ray  wife  will  come  and  try  to  take  you  down. 
When  she  is  near  you,  reaching  for  you  with  her  hands^  you  shall  dodge 


»  In  Menomini  the  expression  wolf-legged,  "Muh'w&o  wekat&c,"  means  shy  or  forgetful 
of  one's  relatives.     This  man  has  literally  become  wolf-legged  as  the  context  shows. 
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upwards,  so  that  she  cannot  take  hold  of  you.  Yes,  dodge  sideways,  and 
in  doing  this  you  will  amuse  her."  He  gave  this  advice  to  this  Wapatakon. 
or  white  deer:  "Don't  let  her  take  hold  of  you  at  all,  do  as  I  tell  you  and 
keep  her  busy." 

On  his  return  from  the  hunt  that  night  the  man  said  to  his  wife,  "  Well, 
I  have  killed  a  white  deer  this  time,  and  I  have  hung  him  up  so  his  fur  would 
not  be  soiled.  I  did  it  so  that  you  could  have  his  skin  for  a  fancy  mat. 
You  go  and  get  it  in  the  morning.  You  will  find  it  hung  up  a  long  distance 
over  there,"  and  he  told  her  the  direction  she  must  follow.  In  the  morning 
the  woman  started  off  to  get  the  white  deer,  and  her  husband  departed  to 
leave  her  forever.     She  was  not  aware  of  this,  for  he  had  kept  his  plan  secret. 

After  the  woman  had  walked  a  long  time,  although  she  was  a  great 
walker,  she  arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  white  deer  was  hung.  It  waa 
hanging  quite  high  and  she  was  unable  to  reach  it.  So  she  spoke  to  it. 
"Wapato  nosata,"  or,  "white  deer,  lower  yourself."  Many  times  she 
repeated  these  words,  singing  and  dancing. 

"Wapato  Wapato! 
Nosata  Wapato! 
Wapato  Nosata! 
Nosata  Wapato! 
Wapato  Wapato! 
Popatci  popatci!" 

That  is  "White  deer,  lower  yourself,  my  husband  is  far  away  by  this  time."" 
But  no,  half  a  day  she  danced.  Then  all  at  once  it  did  lower  itself  a  little 
so  that  she  could  seize  it,  but  when  she  thought  she  was  sure  of  it,  it  dodged 
upwards  and  fooled  her.  Still  the  white  deer  bobbed  up  and  down,  almost 
letting  her  catch  it.  All  this  time  her  husband  was  running  farther  away. 
At  length,  however,  she  caught  hold  of  the  enchanted  deer  and  pulled  it 
down.  The  deer  was  a  dead  one  possessed  of  power.  Then  she  hurried 
and  tied  it  up  in  a  pack  to  carry  it  home,  and  she  set  out  for  her  wigwam  at  a 
trot  to  start  in  pursuit  of  her  husband. 

All  this  time  the  poor  man  was  running  as  fast  as  ever  he  could,  every 
now  and  then  looking  back  to  see  if  he  was  pursued.  Sure  enough,  presently 
he  saw  his  wife  coming  after  him  at  a  terrible  pace.  The  fugitive  husband 
then  drew  one  of  his  hickory  arrows  from  his  quiver,  and  shot  it  backwards 
toward  hjs  wife  saying:  "Arrow,  where  you  fall  let  there  be  a  thicket  of 
young  hickory  trees,  so  dense  that  nothing  can  penetrate  them ! " 

It  fell  about  as  he  commanded,  and  when  his  wife  arrived  where  the 
arrow  had  fallen  she  could  not  get  through  the  hickory  grove.  Now  her 
husband  shot  fqur  a^-rows  in  all  and  there  grew  up  four  impassable  hedges. 
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SO  the  cruel  wife  had  to  run  back  and  forth  across  this  island,  the  earth,  from 
ocean  to  ocean  before  she  could  get  around.  Her  husband  was  possessed 
of  magic  power  indeed.  When  she  gained  on  him  he  would  shoot  an  arrow 
ahead  of  him,  and  race  after  it  so  swiftly,  that  he  was  in  the  place  where  it  fell 
the  moment  it  struck,  and  his  wife  was  left  far  behind  him.  But  the  wicked 
wife  gained  on  him.  When  his  arrows  were  all  gone,  her  husband  on  his 
•death  flight,  threw  away  his  hickory  bow  as  a  last  resort,  and  when  it  fell  to 
the  ground  there  sprang  up  a  thick  hedge  of  hickory  trees.  Here  his  wife 
was  tangled  and  held  back  for  a  while,  but  at  last  she  worked  her  way 
through. 

Her  husband  had  meantime  gained  a  very  long  distance.  He  took  his 
•enchanted  ball  and  threw  it  ahead  of  him,  then  he  jumped  on  it  and  rode  it 
as  it  rolled.  But  his  wife  gained  on  him  again,  and  when  he  saw  her  coming, 
he  took  his  whetstone  and  threw  that  behind  him  across  the  trail,  saying: 
*'  Let  there  be  a  ledge  of  high  rock  in  front  of  her,  reaching  from  ocean  to 
ocean  1"    And  it  was  so! 

So  his  wife  was  halted  again.  For  a  while  she  would  run  one  way,  then 
another,  to  see  if  the  ledge  had  an  end,  but  no,  it  extended  from  shore  to 
shore  across  this  island,  the  earth,  and  it  was  too  high  for  her  to  climb  up, 
and  when  she  did  try  she  would  only  fall  back.  All  this  time  her  husband 
was  drawing  farther  and  farther  away.  As  he  was  running  he  came  upon 
a  man  who  was  seated  on  the  ground  roasting  some  meat,  and  looking 
around  he  saw  nearby  a  bear  that  this  man  had  slain.  "Oh  my  friend," 
said  the  husband,  "  there  is  a  god  chasing  me."  But  the  man  did  not  look 
around  or  pay  any  attention.  So  the  fugitive  cried  again:  "Oh,  my  friend, 
there  is  a  Watok  chasing  me  to  kill  me! "  This  time  the  other  spoke.  " Oh 
my  friend,"  said  he,  "it  is  I  who  made  you  come  this  way  and  find  me.  Oh 
my  friend,  let  us  eat  this  gut  together.  I  '11  take  one  end  in  my  mouth,  take 
the  other  end  in  yours,  and  we  will  stretch  it  as  we  nibble  the  ends." 

So  the  husband  obeyed,  but  while  he  was  doing  so  he  looked  back  and 
saw  his  ugly  wife  approa,ching.  He  heard  her  loud  noise  and  was  frightened. 
But  he  chewed  the  gut  as  fast  as  he  could  in  order  to  be  finished  before  she 
arrived.  Meanwhile  the  stranger  Manitou^  was  hurrying  to  eat  the  other 
end,  and  they  finished  just  in  time  for  the  stranger  to  take  the  bear  on  his 
back.  "  Now  get  on  top  of  the  bear,"  he  commanded  the  husband,  "  and 
ride  on." 

The  husband  obeyed,  and  immediately  they  rose  skyward,  just  as  the 
wicked  wife  came  up,  but  she  was  not  able  to  get  a  glimpse  or  a  hold  on 
them.     As  they  rose  the  woman  below  began  to  revile  the  strange  Manitou, 

» I  have  used  the  word  Manitou  for  convenience's  sake;  It  does  not  occur  In  Menomini, 
H&wtttfllf  talces  its  place. 
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"It  isn't  because  your  sister  is  good  that  you  are  taking  my  husband  that 
I  intended  to  kill  along  with  you!     I  am  bitterly  jealous!" 

But  they  continued  onwards.  Although  this  stranger  Manitou  was  a 
shade  here  on  earth,  and  transformed  himself  as  he  desired,  he  was  the 
Light,  or  day  sun,  and  when  he  had  killed  his  bear  he  took  it  home  to  where 
the  sun  is  situated.  His  sister  was  living  there,  and  when  he  took  the  fugi- 
tive husband  there,  she  was  angry  and  did  not  like  him,  although  the  sun 
had  brought  him  there  to  bear  them  company.  When  her  brother,  the  sun, 
was  away  she  would  abuse  the  poor  man  and  quarrel  with  him,  because  she 
didn't  like  his  looks. 

At  last  one  day  the  man  couldn't  stand  it  any  more,  so  he  went  off  for 
a  little  trip.  As  he  was  traveling  he  came  to  a  wigwam  and  peeped  in,  to 
see  what  he-could  see.  There  was  a  man  inside  who  at  once  addressed  him, 
"  Oh  my  nephew,  I  am  the  one  who  caused  you  to  come  here  and  find  me. 
Now  come  in.  I  am  going  to  give  you  some  advice.  I  shall  tell  you  the 
reason  why  that  woman  hates  you  and  does  not  want  to  see  you.  She  has 
ten  lovers  and  she  likes  them  all.  They  are  her  paramours."  Then  the  old 
man  said  to  the  Indian,  "  Nephew,  carry  me  on  your  back,  because  I  am 
only  half  a  man,  an  hermaphrodite  and  a  cripple.  We  shall  fight  the  ten!" 
So  they  sought  out  one  that  had  a  red  head  and  slew  him  and  took  his  scalp 
and  a  little  of  his  fat.  Then  they  stretched  his  red  scalp  over  a  frame  to 
dry,  and  the  Indian  went  home  to  the  abode  of  his  friend,  the  sun.  When 
he  arrived  the  woman  began  to  make  fun  of  him.  "  Oh  how  ugly  you  look 
with  your  guts  inside  of  you!  I  can  see  them  lying  there  all  coiled  up!" 
Just  then  the  sun  entered  and  overheard  her.  "  What  did  you  just  say  to 
this  man?  "  he  asked.  "  You  know  I  didn  't  bring  him  here  for  you  to  abuse. 
I  brought  him  here  for  myself  to  have  as  a  friend." 

The  man  was  a  great  hunter  and  brought  home  big  game  every  day 
which  he  killed  when  he  dropped  the  crippled  one  from  his  back.  Mean- 
while he  also  slew  five  of  the  red-headed  lovers  and  stretched  their  scalps, 
and  so  the  next  day  he  set  out  as  usual  to  hunt,  while  the  sun  followed  its 
customary  path.  The  man  went  directly  to  his  crippled  uncle,  and  the  old 
man  assured  him  that  he  would  arrange  it  so  that  the  woman  would  not 
hate  him  any  more.  Then  the  old  man  took  the  grease  and  fat  that  was 
taken  from  the  five  slain  lovers,  and  rubbed  it  over  his  nephew's  body.  He 
also  handed  him  the  five  scalps,  to  give  his  partner,  the  sun.  When  the 
man  got  back  the  sister  abused  him  as  usual  but  in  a  little  while  the  sun 
arrived  with  a  bear  on  his  back,  and  he  flung  it  down  with  a  noise  that  re- 
sounded pde!  Then  the  man  went  out  and  got  his  five  red  scalps  and  gave 
them  to  the  sun.  "Oh  my  friend,  you  have  done  me  a  great  favor!"  cried 
the  sun.     "  These  red  scalps  put  together  shall  make  me  the  greatest  blanket 
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in  this  world  I     I  shall  now  be  the  most  marvelous  sight  to  the  biggest  multi- 
tude that  can  be  gathered." 

The  man  went  to  his  uncle  again  and  the  wicked  sister  of  the  sun  raged, 
for  she  knew  what  was  going  on,  yet  she  feared  her  powerful  brother.  This 
time  the  man  and  his  crippled  uncle  killed  the  rest  of  the  red-headed  sweet- 
hearts and  skinned  off  their  scalps  and  stretched  them  to  dry.  Then  he 
took  them  back  and  gave  them  to  the  sun,  while  the  sun's  sister  shook 
through  and  through  with  rage  to  see  them.  But  the  sun's  heart  was  happy, 
for  he  knew  they  would  make  him  a  pretty  robe.  The  sun  said  that  all 
might  hear  that  he  would  be  the  greatest  one  in  all  the  world  with  his  red 
scalp  blanket. 

The  next  day  the  man  went  to  visit  his  crippled  uncle,  and  the  uncle  told 
him  to  be  very  careful,  for  the  sun's  wicked  sister  would  now  try  her  utmost 
to  be  revenged.  "  She  will  try  to  coax  you  and  make  love  to  you,  but  don't 
give  up  to  her,  for  you  know  beforehand  how  very  wicked  and  cruel  she  is." 
So  the  man  resisted  her  efforts  for  a  long  time,  but  you  know  how  women 
are,  when  they  try  hard  they  always  succeed.  The  man  fell  under  her  spell 
and  married  her,  and  they  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  sun 
one  day  told  the  couple  that  they  might  go  and  visit  the  husband's  relatives 
on  earth,  but  he  would  like  to  have  their  little  boy  left  with  him.  "  It  is 
only  a  little  way  to  where  your  husband's  relatives  live,  but  you  must 
remember  what  I  am  about  to  advise  you,"  he  said  to  the  woman.  "  Be  a 
good  woman,  gentle  to  everyone  you  meet,  don't  quarrel  or  talk  too  much 
or  talk  back  to  those  who  try  to  vex  you.  Now  remember  I  shall  watch  and 
see  you  from  here.  It's  no  distance  to  me  anywhere,  so  I  can  see  you  at 
any  time." 

So  they  started  away  with  their  daughter.  They  lived  by  themselves, 
but  the  sun  remained  behind  with  the  boy  who  very  soon  grew  up  to  be  a 
youth.  One  day  the  sun  said  to  his  nephew,  "  Now  you  can  go  and  take  the 
trail  that  I  use  to  go  on.  Travel  it  all  the  way  round,  never  cut  across  it, 
but  follow  it  as  it  runs,  even  though  it  is  bow-shaped  like  the  new  moon. 
Now  don't  forget. 

So  the  boy  began  traveling  the  trail  back  and  forth,  and  for  quite  a  time 
he  obeyed  his  uncle's  injunctions  well.  At  length,  one  day  he  stopped  and 
looked  sidewise  from  where  he  stood,  and  in  so  doing  he  discovered  that  his 
home,  to  which  he  was  going  was  only  a  short  distance  away.  Then  said 
the  lad  to  himself,  "  Why,  it  is  only  a  very  short  way  from  here  to  where  my 
uncle  is.  I  wonder  why  he  is  so  strict  with  me,  requiring  me  always  to 
follow  the  whole  long  trail  to  the  end?  I'll  just  cut  across."  So  the  boy 
did  so,  and  in  a  little  while  he  was  over  at  his  uncle's.  "  Why  are  you  here 
so  soon?     What's  the  matter  that  vou  are  ahead  of  time?"  asked  the  sun. 
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"Why  seeing  that  the  distance  was  so  short  I  cut  across,  and  I'm  here  sooner 
on  that  account,"  was  the  answer.  "Oh  my  what  a  pity,  that  you  did 
that!"  regretted  the  sun.  "You  have  spoiled  things  for  all  time  for  our 
grandchildren  on  earth.  You  have  shortened  the  regular  length  of  their 
days.  They  will  be  sorry,  for  when  they  are  doing  their  work  they  will 
regret  that  the  days  are  so  short.  You  have  damaged  them!  You  have 
made  the  days  very  brief  in  the  fall  and  disappointed  all  our  grandchildren." 

Thereafter  the  sun  looked  at  his  sister's  doings  from  his  abode  and  saw 
how  she  was  behaving.  You  know  he  had  advised  her  to  be  careful.  At 
this  time  there  were  many  women  quarreling  with  her  and  talking  about  her, 
and  she  heard  a  lot  of  tattling  through  others.  She  did  not  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  them  because  her  brother,  the  sun,  had  warned  her  not  to  talk  back  to 
them,  so  even  when  she  heard  them  going  for  her  she  didn't  speak  a  word  to 
them.  The  reason  why  these  women  were  so  angry  with  her  was  because  of 
her  powerful  husband.  At  length,  she  got  tired  of  this  constant  heckling, 
she  forgot  what  her  brother  had  told  her,  and  glared  at  the  others  with  such 
intense  feeling  that  they  fell  over  and  died.  Her  brother,  the  sun,  saw  it 
right  away  and  he  spoke  to  her  from  his  lodge.  "  Now  what  are  you  doing 
down  there?  Since  you  have  done  this  after  I  forbade  you  to,  you  must 
come  away  from  there  and  return  to  your  home  here,  for  you  will  only  make 
greater  trouble.     Come  back  up  here  and  leave  the  earth!" 

And  it  was  so.  Then  the  powerful  sun  revived  the  dead  women  and 
brought  them  back  to  life  again  from  where  he  now  is.  The  sun's  sister,  her 
husband,  and  her  children  left  the  earth  for  the  sun's  lodge.  It  is  now  known 
by  the  Indian  that  the  powers  worked  and  transformed  one  thing  from 
another.  In  this  case  the  sun  and  the  moon  took  the  form  of  human  beings 
and  became  half  human.     This  is  the  end. 


16.    Wife  Tester. 

Long  ago  there  was  an  Indian  who  lived  with  his  eldest  sister.  When  he 
became  of  age  he  told  her  that  he  would  go  off  to  look  for  a  wife  if  he  could 
find  a  girl  that  liked  him.  The  sister  advised  him  to  be  careful  and  look 
for  a  good  woman  who  would  use  him  well  and  be  sympathetic.  The  young 
man  set  out  on  his  travels,  and  as  he  walked  along  he  came  to  a  place  where 
a  tiny  wigwam  was  pitched.  He  went  to  this  lodge  and  entered  it,  and 
there  he  found  a  pretty  young  white  woman.  He  liked  her  very  much,  and 
stayed  with  her  that  night.  Next  morning  he  went  out  to  hunt,  and  in  the 
evening  he  returned  with  a  deer.  He  left  it  outside  the  door,  for  it  is  cus- 
tomary when  a  man  brings  home  large  game  to  leave  it  there  and  the  women 
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are  pleased  and  go  out  at  once  to  dress  it  to  show  their  delight.  The  youth 
watched  the  girl  to  see  what  kind  of  a  housewife  she  was.  As  soon  as  she 
seized  the  meat  she  tore  off  a  little  chunk  of  white  meat,  tasted  it  and  lugged 
the  pack  into  the  house.  Then  her  husband  knew  that  she  really  was  a 
Koke  or  "light  colored  meat  bird"  (Canada  Jay).  Seeing  this  he  immedi- 
ately went  away  and  left  her,  not  because  he  was  stingy  with  his  deer,  but 
because  of  her  greedy  nature. 

The  next  night  the  youth  came  to  another  lodge,  and  peeping  in  he  saw  a 
pretty  maiden.  "Come  inside,"  she  invited.  This  woman  was  clothed 
in  the  best  black  broadcloth  which  made  her  more  beautiful  than  ever.  So 
the  youth  fell  in  love  with  her  and  decided  to  stay  a  long  time.  Indeed  it 
took  him  a  long  time  to  find  out  what  kind  of  a  woman  she  was.  Every  day 
he  hunted  and  killed  game  and  every  night  she  brought  the  deer  into  the 
lodge  and  dressed  it. 

Soon  it  came  to  pass  that  they  had  a  son  born  to  them,  and  shortly  after 
that,  when  the  man  was  returning  to  his  lodge  with  a  deer  he  broke  off 
a  poplar  twig  and  carried  it  with  him.  He  threw  his  pack  down  at  the  camp 
door  and  his  wife  came  out  to  get  it,  but  when  she  saw  the  poplar  sprig  she 
was  overcome  with  astonishment  and  cried  aloud,  "You  have  done  well! 
So  well  that  you  have  cured  me  wonderfully!" 

The  man  was  amazed  at  hearing  his  wife  speak  in  this  fashion,  for  he 
had  never  heard  her  praise  his  hunts  on  any  previous  occasion.  He  did  not 
understand  her  pleasure  at  finding  the  poplar,  for  he  did  not  yet  suspect 
what  kind  of  a  woman  she  was.  However,  he  watched  her  carefully  to  learn 
her  habits,  and  found  that  she  gnawed  up  the  poplar  twig  at  night  because 
she  was  a  beaver  woman  or  Nomakokiu.  Thereafter  on  his  return  from 
hunting  he  always  brought  her  some  poplar  twigs.  After  a  time  a  daughter 
was  born  to  the  couple,  and  the  two  children  rapidly  grew  large  in  size. 
As  soon  as  the  boy  was  big  enough  his  father  made  him  a  bow  and  arrows. 
"  This  is  the  way  you  shall  shoot  at  a  Wanasase  as  he  swims  by  with  its  head 
out  of  water,"  the  man  said  to  his  son  after  the  weapons  were  made  for  him. 
"  You  shall  shoot  at  Wanasasiik  as  they  swim  by  with  their  heads  out  of 
water." 

The  man's  wife  got  very  angry  when  she  heard  this,  because  she  was  a 
beaver  woman,  so  during  the  night  when  her  husband  slept  she  got  up  and 
ran  away  with  her  two  children.  The  husband  was  so  overcome  by  sorrow 
when  he  found  himself  deserted  that  he  gave  himself  up  to  die  without 
looking  for  them.  As  he  sat  in  his  lodge  starving  one  day,  a  woman  came 
into  the  wigwam.  She  said  to  him,  "  eat,"  and  offered  him  some  good  things 
that  she  had  brought  with  her.  "  It  is  not  right  for  you  to  starve  yourself 
just  because  your  wife  is  a  bad  woman,"  she  said. 
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By  this  time  the  fleeing  wife  and  her  two  children  had  come  to  a  river. 
When  they  arrived  there  the  woman  made  a  dam  to  back  up  the  water  to 
form  a  pool.  She  built  a  beaver  house  in  the  pond  to  live  in.  The  children 
were  tied  to  the  lodge  and  only  allowed  to  swim  around  the  house  for  fear 
they  would  try  to  go  back  to  their  father. 

Meanwhile  the  father,  revived  once  more,  started  out  to  search  for  his 
family.  It  was  not  long  before  he  came  to  the  pond  and  saw  the  beaver 
house  with  his  two  children  turned  into  little  beavers.  When  he  saw  his 
children  the  father  became  very  sad  and  begged  his  wife  to  loose  them  so  he 
might  talk  to  them  for  a  while,  but  she  refused,  and  he  told  her  that  she  was 
the  greatest  bad  woman.  Then  Nomakokiu  or  "  beaver  woman"  found  out 
that  another  woman  was  feeding  her  husband  and  wanted  him  for  a  husband. 
This  made  her  all  the  more  furious. 

The  woman  who  was  feeding  the  bereaved  husband  was  no  less  a  person 
than  Awasiukiu,  or  "bear  woman."  When  the  husband  returned  and 
told  her  what  had  happened  she  became  filled  with  rage  and  said :  "  I  will  go 
over  there  and  see  her  and  fight  with  her!"  So  Bear  Woman  went  to  the 
place  and  quarreled  with  Beaver  W  oman  for  a  while,  until  at  last  she  cried : 
"  Nia !  Look  at  her !  Is  that  the  way  your  grandmother  did  to  her  husband, 
if  she  had  any,  to  starve  him  and  desert  him?"  "Oh!"  shouted  Beaver 
Woman,  *.'  I  wish  I  could  get  hold  of  you  I    You  would  know  it ! " 

Now  ybv  know  that  Beaver  Woman  was  out  in  the  middle  of  the  water 
sitting  on  top  of  her  beaver  house.  "What  are  you  talking  about?"  she 
reviled,  "you  that  have  a  stub  tail  that  can  hardly  be  seen?"  Then  Bear 
Woman  answered:  " I '11  fix  you  yet !  I '11  not  forget  you ! "  She  ran  over 
and  tore  up  Beaver  Woman's  dam  and  let  all  the  water  run  out.  She  sat  at 
the  gap  in  the  dam  and  watched  for  Beaver  Woman  and  her  children  to 
run  through,  but  the  water  was  so  roily  that  they  escaped  without  being 
seen. 

Then  Bear  Woman  went  home  and  lived  with  her  man  as  his  wife.  After 
a  while  they  moved  into  a  long  lodge  and  dwelt  there  with  many  other  bear 
women.  Before  the  bear  wife  began  to  live  with  him  she  had  many  beaux, 
but  she  had  cared  for  none  of  them.  When  she  was  with  all  her  relations 
in  this  lodge  her  old  lovers  came  to  see  her  one  by  one.  One  of  these  lovers 
was  named  Onawa  or  "cinnamon  bear,"  and  there  was  a  white  one,  a  black 
one,  and  a  yellow  one,  and  so  on. 

The  father  of  Bear  Woman  advised  her  to  tell  her  husband  to  joke  with 
his  sisters-in-law,  so  she  said,  "Go  and  tease  your  sisters-in-law,^  but  be 
careful,  when  you  kill  one,  and  when  you  flay  off  the  skin,  don't  let  any 

>  Observe  joking  relationship. 
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of  the  red  flesh  stick  to  the  hide,  only  white  fat  should  remain  there.  If 
you  should  make  any  mistake  and  leave  any  meat  on  the  skin  the  woman 
will  have  very  much  pain  or  be  very  sick."  Then  the  wife  spoke  to  her  sister 
and  said :  "  Sister  yonder  there 's  another  garden."  She  meant  an  oak  grove. 
The  sister  went  over  to  gather  and  eat  acorns.  Then  the  woman  told  her 
husband,  "  Now  sister  has  gone  to  her  garden,  you'd  better  go  there  and  see 
Matconokoniu,  a  she-bear,  she  is  there." 

So  the  man  took  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  quiver  and  other  things  and 
prepared  to  meet  her  there.  When,  however,  he  approached  the  grove,  he 
heard  a  great  noise,  for  the  blue  jays,  who  were  the  guardians  of  his  sister- 
in-law,  She-Bear,  were  signalling  to  her. 

Meanwhile,  while  She-Bear  was  eating  acorns  she  heard  the  note  of  the 
jays,  so  she  stopped  feasting  and  said,  "What's  the  matter  there?  That's 
the  kind  of  signal  you  used  to  give  when  you  saw  someone  coming  here  of 
Wakatokomeko"  (that  means  one  that  exists  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
as  a  human  being).  The  birds  made  answer  to  their  mistress  "  We  are  only 
quarreling  over  these  acorns,"  for  by  this  time  the  man  had  beckoned  to 
them  to  keep  quiet. 

All  this  time  She-Bear  was  high  up  on  a  tree  top,  bending  the  limbs 
towards  her  and  eating  acorns.  The  man  was  now  close  to  her,  and  her 
outstretched  arms  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  shoot  at  her  heart,  ending 
her,  and  down  she  fell  with  a  crash  that  sounded  PDE'!  All  the  others 
in  the  camp  heard  the  sound,  and  cried,  "  What  is  that  noise?  "  One  replied, 
"Oh,  that's  only  our  brother-in-law  joking  with  his  sister-in-law,  in  the 
garden  where  she's  eating  acorns." 

In  the  meantime,  the  man  started  to  skin  the  she-bear.  Just  to  plague 
her  he  commenced  to  skin  her  from  her  legs  up  to  her  stern,  and  when  he 
reached  the  fat  place  he  purposely  cut  out  a  little  chunk  of  meat.  When 
his  wife  undid  his  pack  on  his  return  she  saw  that  there  was  a  little  piece 
of  meat  adhering  to  the  skin.  "  I  told  you  not  to  do  that,"  she  cried,  "  and 
now  she  will  be  sick." 

Sure  enough,  in  the  evening  Matconokoniu  approached  the  camp  groan- 
ing with  pain,  but  next  morning  she  was  quite  well,  since  it  was  only  a  joke 
played  on  her  by  her  brother-in-law.  That  evening  the  bear  wife  instructed 
her  husband  that  her  old  sweethearts  would  come  the  next  day  to  try  to 
make  trouble  because  they  were  jealous. 

"All  right,"  said  he,  "it's  well  you  told  me,  I  will  prepare  for  them." 
In  the  morning  the  man  was  all  ready,  he  had  his  bow  and  arrows  and 
his  quiver  beside  him  where  he  sat  waiting.  Presently  he  heard  footsteps, 
and  in  came  a  white  bear.  Inside  the  long  lodge  was  a  pole  set  up  in  the 
ground  with  a  stone  beside  it,  and  when  the  white  bear  saw  the  man's 
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preparations  he  stood  up  and  began  to  scratch  this  pole,  growling:  "This 
is  just  the  way  I  would  handle  a  jealous  Wakatokom^ko  ^  (a  human  being) 
in  a  fight."  Then  the  man  returned.  As  he  strung  his  bow  and  shot  an 
arrow  through  the  stone  he  said,  "  This  is  just  the  way  I  would  kill  a  jealous 
Watanamako,  an  underneath  bear." 

Then  white  bear,  seeing  the  arrow  pierce  the  stone,  ran  out  of  the  lodge 
in  terror,  and  in-  came  cinnamon  bear.  He  too,  scratched  the  pole,  remark- 
ing that  he  would  handle  the  bowman  in  that  way.  But  when  the  man  shot 
his  arrow  through  the  stone  and  said  he  would  do  the  same  to  any  bear, 
the  animal  thought  it  was  terrible,  and  ran  away  in  a  great  hurry.  Then 
two  more,  a  black  and  red  bear,  tried  in  their  turn,  and  both  ran  away,  and 
not  one  of  the  four  ever  came  to  trouble  the  Indian  again. 

Then  the  man  said  to  his  wife,  "  If  ever  I  should  die  I  want  you  to  open 
my  hidden  place  and  let  out  my  dog  that  lies  there  dried  up.  It  is  possessed 
of  sacred  power."      • 

One  day  he  went  off  on  a  hunt  and  did  not  return  as  usual.  The  wife 
feared  that  he  was  killed  and  opened  the  hidden  place  and  let  out  the  dried 
mysterious  dog  to  search  for  its  master.  The  dog  knew  at  once  that  his 
master  was  dead  somewhere,  and  ran  all  over  smelling  the  ground  searching 
for  his  master's  bones.  He  found  all  of  them  scattered  over  the  neighbor- 
hood stripped  of  their  flesh.  As  fast  as  the  mysterious  dog  found  the  bones 
he  would  bring  them  to  a  certain  place  and  lay  them  down  in  the  natural 
shape  of  a  man.  He  found  every  section  of  the  skeleton  except  one  knee  cap. 
He  searched  the  whole  ground  over  and  could  not  find  this  one.  Then  he 
entered  every  wigwam  and  at  last  found  one  where  the  inmates  were  still 
eating.  The  dog  went  right  up  to  each  person,  sniffing  to  see  if  they  had  his 
master's  bone.  Sure  enough,  one  of  the  women  was  gnawing  at  his  master's 
knee,  and  the  dog  stood  before  her  staring  up  at  her  as  though  he  was  hungry. 
When  the  others  noticed  the  dog's  action  they  said  to  her,  "  Why  don't  you 
throw  that  dry  bone  to  this  poor  dog  who  is  begging  you  for  it.  Have  pity 
on  him  and  feed  him."  "Oh  no!"  she  replied,  still  sucking  the  bone,  "It 
is  too  good  for  him,  the  piece  and  substance  of  this  Wakatokomeko  is  so  good, 
I  like  to  keep  it  in  my  mouth  as  long  as  there  is  any  taste  in  it." 

The  mysterious  powered  dog  was  extremely  intelligent,  and  heard  the 
words  she  spoke.  He  knew  what  the  others  had  said  in  his  favor,  so  all  at 
once  he  sprang  on  her  while  she  chewed  the  bone  and  bit  out  a  piece  of  cheek 
and  the  knee  cap  all  in  one  mouthful.  Then  he  fled  out  of  doors.  "  Now," 
said  the  others,  "  'J>dn't  we  tell  you  long  ago  to  feed  the  dog  the  bone  you 

I  Cf.  Schoolcraft,  (a\,  vol.  1,  187,  for  the  Maskegon  expression,  Ogidalikumigo  and 
Odanamekumiga,  meaning;  \a  man  that  lives  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,"  and,  "He  who  lives 
in  the  city  undergroimd."     \ 
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were  chewing?  We  distrusted  that  dog  somehow,  and  now  there's  a  hole 
in  your  cheek." 

Away  went  the  dog  to  take  his  bone  to  finish  the  skeleton  and  place 
it  in  its  proper  position.  Then  he  howled  to  bring  back  the  scattered  shade 
of  his  master  and  wake  him  up.  When  the  dog  howled  twice  all  the  bones 
joined  themselves  together.  When  he  howled  twice  more  all  the  flesh  came 
back  on  the  skeleton;  when  he  howled  twice  more  the  man's  eyes  opened. 
Twice  more  he  howled  and  the  man  got  up  on  his  feet  and  walked  home, 
and  so  did  I. 

Now  here  is  the  interpretation  of  this  tale  as  we  Menomini  know  it. 
Thereafter,  because  Nom'akokiu  the  Beaver  Woman  and  Awasiukiu  the 
Bear  Woman  hated  each  other  so  much,  our  Indians,  when  they  kill  a  bear 
and  a  beaver  at  the  same  time,  never  cook  their  flesh  together.  Our  Indians 
are  strict  about  this.  They  never,  never  do,  for  fear  something  serious  will 
happen  to  them. 

17.    The  Bear  Wife. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  bear  and  an  Indian  man  of  long  ago.  This  man  was 
married  to  a  bear  and  her  name  was  Awasiukiu.  When  he  first  met  her  she 
looked  just  like  a  human  woman,  her  beast  form  was  invisible  to  him. 
The  man  met  her  on  one  of  his  walks  and  she  led  him  to  her  home,  which 
seemed  to  the  man  to  be  like  a  wigwam,  so  he  entered  with  her  and  lived 
there  all  winter.  The  couple  soon  had  a  child,  but  the  mother  never  cooked, 
for  when  they  were  hungry,  little  kettles  filled  with  food  would  appear  in 
their  den.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  when  an  Indian  family  makes  a  feast 
or  gives  a  sacrifice  on  earth  to  the  underneath  bears,  the  food  goes  to  them 
and  they  are  fed. 

The  man's  brothers  and  sisters  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  him  and 
so  began  to  search.  One  day,  early  in  the  spring,  the  bear  wife  said,  "  Your 
brothers  are  going  to  come  here  and  find  us.  Shove  our  little  ones  over  to 
one  side  and  conceal  them.  You  crouch  behind  and  I  will  stand  at  the 
entrance  of  our  lodge  and  perhaps  they  won't  see  you.  When  they  discover 
me  I  shall  run  out  to  escape  them.  I  shall  circle  so  as  to  keep  them  after 
me  all  day,  and  I  shall  outrun  your  brothers  and  their  dogs." 

Then  she  prepared  herself,  fixing  her  dress  so  that  she  could  run  swiftly. 
"You  know  their  dogs  will  find  us  first,  as  is  natural  with  dogs,"  said  she. 
Sure  enough,  first  thing  in  the  morning  their  dog  barked  in  front  of  the  den 
giving  the  alarm  to  the  hunters.  The  brothers  were  not  far  off,  on  their 
snowshoes,  and  from  the  different  sound  of  the  dog's  baying  soon  knew 
something  had  happened.    They  hurried  up  and  came  in  front  of  the  bear'i 
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den.  As  soon  as  they  came,  the  bear  wife  sprang  out  and  ran  away.  The 
hunters  shot  at  her  with  their  bows  and  arrows  and  one  hit  her  in  the 
shoulder. 

Awasiiikiu,  the  bear  woman,  outran  the  hunters,  as  she  had  said  she 
would,  and  returned  to  her  lodge  at  evening,  while  all  her  Wanamonuk,  her 
brothers-in-law,  were  a  long  way  behind,  played  out  from  the  pursuit.  So 
she  went  back  to  her  den  and  her  family,  and  when  the  snow  had  all  melted 
they  crept  out  and  went  to  her  husband's  home  together.  She  caused  the 
parents  and  brothers  of  her  husband  to  be  unable  to  perceive  that  she  was 
anything  but  a  normal  woman,  and  as  time  went  on  they  believed  it  more 
strongly.  But  she  really  had  a  dual  nature.  When  she  lived  at  their  home 
it  now  and  then  became  apparent  who  she  was,  for  sometimes  she  could  not 
conceal  the  fact  that  she  was  a  bear.  So  it  fell  out  one  day  partly  as  a 
wonderful  joke  and  partly  as  a  wonderful  shame  to  the  hunters  that  she 
took  off  her  waist  and  was  partially  naked,  so.  that  a  great  scar  could  be 
seen  on  her  shoulders.  One  of  her  brothers-in-law  approached  close  to  her, 
and  said,  "Oh  what  a  homely  scar  you  have  on  your  shoulder.  Why  do 
you  look  like  that?  It  goes  to  show  that  you  have  barely  escaped  from 
someone!"  "Oh,  the  whole  lot  of  you  ought  to  be  ashamed,"  she  replied, 
"because  I  left  you  a  long  distance  behind  on  your  chase  after  me.  Yes, 
I  even  left  your  dog  a  long  distance  behind.  I  outdid  you  even  with  my 
wound." 

Then  the  hunters  were  surprised  and  marvelled  to  hear  her  say  so. 
Then  they  knew  whom  they  had  for  a  sister-in-law.  Then  it  became  known 
for  the  first  time  that  those  who  suffer  and  fast  for  power  can  acquire  the 
ability  to-  live  with  beasts  as  they  desire.  They  are  able  to  see  through  the 
nature  of  the  animal  which  appears  to  them  as  a  human  being. 

Thereafter  this  bear  woman  was  known  as  Mat'citiniu,  "Scarred- 
shouldered-one,"  a  female  name,  still  found  among  women  of  the  bear  totems. 


18.    Excrements  as  Suitor. 

(a) 

Mi  (excrement)  once  became  an  Indian.  Hitherto  he  had  been  just  a 
lump  of  filth,  standing  upright,  but  he  desired  to  become  a  youth,  and  lo, 
there  he  was,  a  man,  seated  in  a  round  mat  lodge.  Very  soon  Mi  became 
lonely,  and  thought  he  would  like  to  have  a  mate,  so  he  started  off  to  go 
courting.  He  had  gone  quite  a  ways  when  it  started  to  rain.  "Ci!"  he 
cried,  for  the  pelting  drops  wore  little  pits  in  his  face,  and  he  had  to  scoot 
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to  cover.     Twice  it  happened  to  him,  but  at  last  the  weather  was  fair  and 
he  got  a  long  ways  from  home  before  a  shower  came  up. 

Another  time  he  tried,  saying  in  his  heart,  "This  time  good  luck  to  me!" 
Sure  enough,  the  weather  was  clear.  Presently  he  met  an  Indian  coming 
along  the  path.  "He!  have  you  dogs  with  you?"  cried  Mi.  "Oh  yes, 
I  have!"  "  Ap'a'^penisiwijg!"  cried  Mi,  fearing  that  they  would  devour 
him,  and  he  ran  off  at  top  speed  into  the  brush.  Alas,  the  dogs  followed  and 
devoured  him. 

A  certain  young  man,  while  hunting  one  day,  found  two  women  living 
by  themselves.  He  went  into  their  wigwam  and  courted  one.  The  other 
was  very  sad  and  lonely  because  she  had  no  suitor.  Every  day,  on  his  way 
home  from  courting,  this  youth  would  stop  to  ease  himself  at  the  same  place. 
He  did  this  from  a  leaning  tree,  and  at  last  there  was  built  up  a  high  pile  of 
dung,  as  tall  as  a  man,  all  solidly  frozen.  One  day,  remembering  the  jeal- 
ous\'  of  his  sweetheart's  sister,  he  took  off  his  eagle  feather  and  thrust  it 
into  the  top  of  the  dung,  saying:  "Now  friend,  come  with  me  to  see  the 
women!"  So  the  excrements  rose  in  human  form  and  followed  him.  They 
went  directly  to  the  lodge  where  the  women  were,  and  each  married  one. 

After  a  time  Mi  (excrement)  had  a  little  son,  and  he  and  his  family, 
when  the  warm  weather  drew  near,  left  their  companions  and  went  away 
to  hunt.  So  Dung  went  on  ahead  with  his  child.  Little  Dung,  and  his  wife 
followed,  but  was  unable  to  keep  up.  As  she  followed  she  found  one  of  her 
boy's  leggings  and  a  moccasin.  The  mother  picked  it  up  and  said,  "Oh 
our  child  has  dirtied  it,  and  it  fell  off,"  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  had  melted 
off.  She  carried  it  along  with  her.  Pretty  soon  she  found  a  pile  of  dung 
with  the  other  legging  and  moccasin  in  it.  The  wife  followed  on,  until 
presently  she  found  bits  of  her  husband's  dung  along  with  parts  of  his 
clothing  where  he  had  staggered  and  fallen  apart. 

When  the  woman  saw  this  she  began  to  realize  what  had  happened,  and 
wept  for  her  husband.  She  sang  as  she  cried:  "Mi-ha,  mi-hii,  mi-ha!" 
Presently,  she  heard  some  one  mocking  her,  by  whistling  her  words,  whistling 
"Who  is  that  who  is  now  crying  for  Dung?"  The  wife  stopped  to  listen 
and  became  furious.  She  ran  to  find  out,  but  could  see  no  one.  At  last, 
she  saw  an  ugly  red  acorn  with  a  homely  mouth,  making  faces  at  her.  She 
stamped  on  it  and  mashetl  it  up  in  fury.  Then  she  started  away,  sadly, 
with  her  pack  of  wigwam  mats  on  her  back.  When  night  fell,  she  camped 
alone.  As  she  was  preparing  to  rest  a  strange  man  came  to  the  lodge.  He 
sat  down  opposite  her.  "  I  '11  begin  to  tell  you  stories,"  he  remarked,  and 
he  began  to  talk.     At  nearly  daylight  he  said,  "  That's  the  end  of  the  story  " 
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The  woman  had  very  long  thick  hair,  and  the  stranger  seized  it  and  pulled 
out  some.  "  That's  the  end  of  the  story ! "  he  cried  over  and  over,  and  each 
time  he  pulled  out  a  handful  of  her  hair.  Every  evening  he  came  again, 
sat  down  opposite  and  started  the  same,  until  half  of  her  hair  had  been 
torn  out. 

One  day  she  started  out  with  her  camp  outfit  and  traveled  till  she  came 
to  a  place  where  a  man  had  been  living  with  his  sisters.  Most  of  them  had 
been  taken  from  him  and  he  was  alone.  For  each  one  who  had  gone  a  red 
yam  sash  was  hung  up  on  his  lodge  wall.  The  man  was  off  hunting  when 
the  bereft  wife  arrived.  She  stayed  until  he  returned  and  found  his  supper 
all  ready,  which  pleased  him.  "  Oh  a  new  sister  has  come  to  me,"  he  thought 
to  himself.  This  man  was  very  handsome  and  he  had  a  pair  of  snowshoes 
which  made  noises.  He  always  took  these  shoes  with  him  when  hunting. 
On  his  return,  when  near  home,  they  ran  ahead  and  jumped  through  the 
smoke  hole  into  the  lodge,  and  sang  meantime  like  a  Misinikakak  (Kek  kek 
kek!) 

One  time,  before  starting  out  he  said  to  his  new  sister,  "  While  I  am  gone 
someone  will  come  to  you  here,  and  whatever  you  do  don't  you  laugh  at 
him  or  with  him,  no  matter  how  much  he  teases  you  and  laughs  at  you. 
He'll  throw  little  live  coals  at  your  face  and  everyone  that  hits  you  will 
stick  there  and  burn."  Meantime  the  woman  was  making  a  knitted  sash. 
"  If  you  are  able  to  finish  that  sash  you  are  at  work  on,  he  will  leave  you  and 
never  return  to  bother  you  again." 

This  newcomer  looked  exactly  like  her  adopted  brother  and  he  had  snow- 
shoes  which  acted  in  the  same  way.  When  her  real  brother  came  in  she 
refused  to  notice  him,  thinking  it  was  the  plaguer. 

"Why  should  I  be  different  to  you,  this  fellow  already  hete  is  the  man 
I  warned  you  of,"  the  real  brother  said. 

When  she  found  this  out  she  saw  it  was  true.  All  this  time  the  poor 
woman  worked  and  was  almost  through  with  her  sash  when  a  coal  which 
her  tormentor  had  thrown  on  her  forehead  dropped  off.  "  Oh  my,  she  loves 
me!"  he  cried,  and  dragged  her  out,  though  she  held  on  to  the  lodge  posts. 
But  he  pulled  her  so  hard  that  the  posts  came  out.  The  real  hunter  next 
day  found  her  gone  and  was  angry.  "This  scamp  has  dragged  my  sister 
away  without  good  reason.     I  shall  look  for  him." 

He  searched  for  her,  and  found  a  long  lodge.  The  tormentor's  younger 
brother  was  out  w^atching  for  him,  and  the  youth  told  the  tormentor  that 
the  adopted  brothei\would  come  from  a  certain  direction.  However,  the 
adopted  brother  killedythe  tormentor  because  he  had  dragged  away  so  many 
sisters.  The  tormentor's  mother  was  a  hiiwatuk-kiu.  "My  mother  will 
kill  you,"  the  younger  brother  cried  out,  "  if  you  go  to  yonder  upaki  wikon." 


\ 
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But  when  the  avenger  came  in  she,  though  mistrusting,  took  him  for  her 
own  son.  The  avenger  entered  the  long  lodge  and  found  all  his  sisters  and 
many  other  women  that  had  been  kidnaped  and  brought  there. 

The  youth  who  was  good,  said  to  the  brother,  "  You  go  and  sleep  with 
each  of  these  women,  one  at  a  time."  Each  morning  early,  the  hjiwatiik-kiu 
went  to  each  woman.  "Did  my  son  sleep  with  you  last  night,"  and  each 
one  would  say  "  No,"  —  for  the  boy  had  so  ordered.  At  last  the  old  woman 
began  to  suspect  all  was  not  right.  She  thought,  "I'll  find  out  now.  It 
is  now  so."  She  said,  "  Supposed  son,  that  I  would  like  to  drink  some  broth." 
So  the  boy  said  to  the  man,  "  When  you  shoot  at  a  squirrel  shoot  to  hit  its 
nose,  so  it  will  not  show  any  signs  of  blood,  when  you  kill  it.  The  little 
boy  received  the  squirrels  that  were  killed,  and  wiped  off  all  the  blood  from 
their  noses,  so  no  signs  would  be  seen.  The  old  woman  got  the  squirrels 
to  make  broth  but  when  singeing  them  she  examined  to  see  if  any  of  them 
were  bloody,  for  she  was  not  satisfied.  The  old  woman  said  to  her  son,  "  Go 
around  the  lodge  and  scrape  your  bow  along  the  mats."  The  man  was  to 
go  along  around  the  lodge  and  walk  in  a  ditch  or  trench  beside  it  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mats.  The  old  woman  with  her  power  found  out  what  had 
been  done,  and  she  killed  all  the  women  that  were  in  the  lodge.  She  chased 
the  brother  all  over  the  world,  above  in  the  heavens  and  below  among  all 
the  powers,  searching  for  him.     When  she  caught  up  to  him  he  killed  her. 


19.    A  "Powered"  Man  and  His  Double. 

When  the  Indians  first  began  to  exist,  one  lived  far  away  with  his  sisters 
of  whom  he  took  care,  and  for  whose  livelihood  he  hunted.  The  powerful 
man  who  cared  for  his  sisters  started  out  one  day  early  in  the  morning.  Just 
when  he  had  gone  he  heard  another  come  in,  walking  so  heavily  that  the 
earth  shook.  One  of  his  sisters  came  in  and  sat  in  his  bed  place.  The 
man  had  a  fisherskin  tobacco  bag  and  a  red  stone  pipe.  The  powerful 
woman  looked  just  like  his  sister  and  had  a  pipe  exactly  like  the  man's. 
The  man  took  up  his  pipe  and  whiffed,  attracting  the  girl,  for  he  was  magi- 
cally courting  her.  He  thought  she  was  his  own  sister,  and  in  her  turn 
the  woman  was  ashamed  because  her  brother  courted  her.  He  finished 
smoking  and  went  away.  The  woman  wept  because  she  thought  her  brother 
had  done  this.     She  was  so  ashamed  that  she  wouldn't  cook. 

When  the  real  powered  man  came  back  she  lay  down  and  wept  till  her 
eyes  bulged.  Then  he  said,  "Oh,  get  up  now  and  cook!  Tomorrow  I'll 
watch  for  this  impostor  and  I  '11  wrestle  and  throw  him.  Then  you  can  cut 
his  head  off  with  the  ax.     Don't  refuse." 
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In  the  morning,  the  brother  painted  his  face.  When  he  smoked,  he  hid, 
covered  over,  by  the  fireplace.  Sure  enough,  he  soon  heard  footsteps  and  a 
man  came  in  and  sat  by  the  scaffold.  The  brother  rose  and  the  other 
remarked,  "Huh!  This  man  seems  to  be  right  here."  The  powered  one 
said,  "Let  us  smoke,  after  our  smoke  we'll  wrestle."  Then  they  went  out 
and  the  powered  one  said,  "Now  my  brother,  we  have  told  you  about  it." 
They  wrestled.  He  threw  his  brother-in-law  and  the  vanquished  one  said, 
"Oh  my  brother,  you  have  thrown  me  down  and  you  have  cheated  me." 
The  other  cried  to  his  sister,  "Hurry  up  and  strike  him."  The  girl  raised 
her  ax,  dropped  it,  and  struck  the  upper  one,  her  own  brother.  "Oh  my 
sister,  you  ha\'e  betrayed  me,"  he  cried.  The  other  threw  off  his  dead  con- 
queror, "Well  why  have  you  tried  to  kill  your  own  sister?"  he  asked. 

The  head  that  had  been  struck  off  lay  on  the  ground.  It  said,  "  Drag 
me  in  sister."  The  other  man  fled.  The  blanket  of  the  one  who  had  been 
beheaded  was  a  bearskin.  The  head  said,  "  Cover  me  well  with  my  blanket. ' ' 
The  head  and  the  body  were  separate  but  she  wrapped  them  together.  The 
head  said,  "  In  the  morning  get  up  and  cook."  The  girl  did  and  her  brother's 
body  rose  up  whole.  "This  time  be  careful,  for  this  one  is  going  to  come 
and  get  you  surely,  but  I'll  throw  him  again.     This  time  surely  be  careful." 

Sure  enough  he  came  and  saw  the  one  killed  the  day  before.  "Oh,  so 
you  are  still  alive?"  The  other  said,  "We'll  smoke  and  afterwards  we'll 
have  our  wrestling  match  again."  After  this  they  went  out  to  fight.  Each 
fell.  Then  the  powered  man  said,  "  My  sister,  I  cheat  you  again.  He  threw 
me.  Hurry  up  and  cut  his  head  off  for  you  like  him  and  it  would  be  a  shame 
if  you  married  him."  Then  the  girl  cut  the  head  from  the  lower  man.  The 
powered  man  said,  "  That 's  what  you  ought  to  have  done  before,  instead  of 
paining  me.     They  are  powers;   they  have  a  family,  and  we'll  surely  die." 

The  man  and  his  sister  lived  in  a  mat  lodge,  so  they  opened  the  fireplace 
and  buried  the  body  there,  and  built  a  fire  over  it  again.  Then  the  man 
said,  "  Let  us  go."  He  made  a  wooden  image  of  the  size  and  in  the  likeness 
of  the  deceased  and  seated  it  in  the  man's  place  on  the  scafPold  and  gave  it 
one  of  his  arrows  to  use.  In  the  meantime  the  image  scraped  its  own  arm 
to  show  its  power.  Then  the  powered  man  said,  "  We  '11  go,  for  those  whom 
we  have  offended  will  kill  us  if  they  can." 

They  ran  to  the  home  of  the  one  who  was  killed.  W^hen  nearly  there  he 
told  his  sister  to  pretend  they  were  married.  When  near  the  lodge  he  threw 
his  bow  and  quiver  through  the  smoke  hole.  The  dead  one  always  kept  his 
bow  hanging  over  his  head.  The  bow  fell  just  where  the  real  one  had  been. 
The  mother  of  the  dead  man  thought,  "  Humph,  surely  my  son  is  hawatuk." 

This  lodge  was  a  large  one  filled  with  women  the  dead  man  had  kidnaped 
and  brought  there  to  be  his  wives.     Opposite  the  fireplace  was  a  shapeless 
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Stone,  the  brother  of  the  dead  man,  and  a  great  power.  The  stone  power 
was  the  strongest  of  the  two.  Nearby  was  a  hardwood  forest.  The  man 
shot  gray  squirrels  there  and  put  them  in  a  leather  bag.  None  of  the 
squirrels  ever  bled  because  they  were  always  shot  at  the  point  of  the  nose. 
The  murderer  was  the  squirrel  hunter  now  in  place  of  the  deceased.  The 
stone  power  thought  to  itself,  "Let  us  find  out  what  really  happened." 

When  the  man  came  in  and  dropped  his  bag  the  old  woman  saw  the  first 
squirrel  that  she  took  out  was  bloody  on  the  nose.  She  took  up  the  bag 
and  threw  it  away,  crying,  "Yaw.  Now  my  son  is  killed."  At  her  scaffold 
she  had  her  bag,  a  foxskin,  which  she  pulled  down  and  wound  about  her 
loins.  She  ran  out  and  when  she  got  to  the  other  lodge  she  saw  the  wooden 
image  scraping  the  arrow.  When  she  opened  the  mat  door,  she  thought, 
"My  son  can't  be  killed."  Then  aloud  she  said,  "Hsst  In'ani",  say  man, 
is  this  the  place  where  thej'  came  and  got  your  sister?"  The  image  said 
nothing  in  reply  but  kept  on  scraping.  She  shook  the  image  by  the  shoulder, 
but  it  did  not  answer  and  fell  to  pieces.  Then  the  old  woman  wept  bitterly 
and  said,  "  Well  then,  they  have  buried  him  under  the  ashes."  She  removed 
the  ashes  and  found  him  there  and  when  she  found  him  she  wept  and  ran 
home.  The  people  were  at  home  and  they  cried,  "  Mash  that  flint  up  before 
the  old  woman  comes  in  through  the  smoke  hole." 

"  How  will  people  be  able  to  live,"  the  stone  power  cried,  "  if  these  people 
continue  to  steal  all  the  women  when  they  reach  puberty?"  As  they  dis- 
cussed it  they  heard  a  noise,  "  So,  so,  so.  My  son  has  been  killed."  "  Well, 
my  friend,"  said  the  stone,  "  take  pains,  be  careful,  you  are  going  to  die  now 
and  that  will  be  if  you  miss  her  mouth  when  she  descends."  They  mashed 
the  flint  and  threw  it  at  her  mouth  as  she  came  through  the  smoke  hole. 
When  she  came,  mouth  open,  the  dust  was  thrown  in,  and  she  drew  it  all  in 
and  fell  down.  Then  one  said,  "  Well  done.  The  people  will  live  from  now 
on."  The  shapeless  stone  said,  "Now  they  can  multiply  and  be  all  right." 
Then  it  added,  "I'll  make  you  my  brother-in-law  now."  The  stone  re- 
marked to  all  the  captive  women,  "  You  from  where  you  were  taken,  now  all 
return  to  your  homes."  The  first  caught  ones  stayed  for  they  forgot  where 
to  go ;  the  last  caught  went. 


20.    MXm.Ko,  or  the  Logcock. 

Mamao  had  a  wife  of  his  kind,  and  two  boys  and  a  girl  who  was  the 
youngest.  While  living  at  their  home,  a  bluejay  with  a  large  topknot  on  his 
head,  and  a  stripe  across  his  breast  representing  wampum  used  in  going  to 
war,  came  up.     The  old  folks  were  inside  and  the  children  playing  outside 
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the  door  when  they  saw  the  stranger  coming  toward  them  with  the  wampum 
headdress.  He  looked  so  odd  and  grand  that  the  children  ran  to  tell  that 
someone  was  coming  who  looked  like  a  warrior.  Logcock  said  to  his  wife 
"Look  and  see  what  he  is  like.  Maybe  someone  is  here  to  massacre  us. 
Hide  our  little  ones  under  your  scaffold.  At  least  they  may  be  saved  if  we 
should  be  killed."  The  wife  hid  the  children  by  sitting  in  front  of  them, 
spreading  her  dress  so  they  could  not  be  seen  by  the  stranger. 

The  visitor  came  and  stood  at  the  door.  Logcock  said,  "Take  a  seat." 
Bluejay  took  a  place,  feeling  that  he  was  welcome  to  it.  He  then  began  to 
tell  stories  about  his  bravery  in  hunting  and  killing  large  game,  bragging  so 
that  Logcock  became  interested  in  his  visitor.  He  told  his  wife  to  cook. 
"  Get  water  and  hang  your  kettle  over  the  fire,  we  will  give  our  visitor  a  meal. 
Old  Logcock  ascended  a  post  by  his  fireplace  and  as  he  went  along  he 
pecked  at  it  with  his  bill  dragging  out  a  grub  or  worm  each  time.  As  he 
threw  each  on  the  ground  it  was  transformed  into  an  Asipun  or  coon.  He 
told  his  wife  to  cook  them  in  a  hurry.  "  Cook  the  big  one  that  is  very  fat," 
he  said.  The  next  one  that  he  got  was  a  little  one  so  he  ordered  his  wife  to* 
cook  both  so  they  could  have  enough  for  their  children  to  eat  with  them.. 
Then  Logcock  said  to  his  wife,  "Now  put  sweet  dried  white  wild  potatoes- 
from  our  store  in  the  grease  and  your  cooking  will  be  fine.  It  will  make- 
nice  broth  for  our  visitor." 

Bluejay  ate.  When  he  had  finished  he  started  home  and  then  pretended 
that  he  had  forgotten  his  mittens  at  the  camp.  The  children  saw' the  mittens- 
and  spoke  about  them  to  their  parents.  "Run  and  overtake  him  and  tell 
him.  Take  his  mittens  to  him."  The  children  did  so  and  said,  "Here  are- 
your  mittens."  He  was  glad,  and  said  to  them,  "  On  your  return  tell  your 
father  that  some  time  all  of  you  come  over  and  pay  me  a  visit  in  return,  for 
you  must  be  hungry." 

Bluejay  got  home  and  told  his  wife  that  he  had  paid  a  visit  and  had 
invited  the  others  to  come  to  see  him.  Bluejay  got  ready  and  raised  a  post 
inside  his  camp.  He  sharpened  a  little  stick  to  put  inside  his  nostrils  so  he 
could  peck  deep  holes.  When  Logcock's  family  arrived  there,  Bluejay  told 
his  wife  to  cook  for  their  guests,  if  there  was  anything  to  cook.  Meantime 
old  lady  Bluejay  cooked  some  sweet  corn  and  wild  rice.  When  she  hung  up 
the  kettle  with  water  in  it  ready  for  the  corn  and  rice,  Bluejay  climbed  up 
the  post  he  had  raised  and  began  to  peck  with  the  little  stick  he  had  made  to 
fit  his  nose.  He  pecked  and  drove  the  sticks  inside  his  nose  so  they  wouldn't 
work.  Then  he  eased  himself  and  brought  his  excrement  down  with  him  and 
put  it  in  his  wife's  kettle.  As  his  wife  was  going  to  put  her  corn  and  rice 
in,  she  saw  the  excrement  and  said,  "  Why  do  you  do  this?  You  have  defiled 
this  pot  and  have  soiled  everything.     You  had  better  stop."     She  threw  the 
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excrement  away  and  used  another  kettle  filled  with  fresh  water  and  more 
com  and  rice. 

Meantime  Bluejay  again  ascended  the  post  and  tried  to  get  something 
out.  While  doing  this  he  drove  the  little  sticks  deeper  into  his  nose  so  they 
could  not  go  further.  Then  he  fell  senseless  to  the  ground.  His  wife  hurried 
to  him,  "  What's  this  one  doing? "  she  cried  and  pulled  out  the  little  sticks 
while  blood  oozed  out  freely.  "What  is  this  dog  doing?"  she  exclaimed. 
"  This  one  tries  to  imitate  what  others  do."  She  smudged  him  with  medicine 
to  revive  him  and  told  him,  "  Quit  your  attempting  to  do  as  you  see  others 
do."  At  this  time,  Logcock,  the  visitor,  climbed  the  post,  as  was  natural 
for  him,  and  pecked  into  the  dead  stub  and  pulled  out  raccoons.  As  he  did 
this  he  gave  each  one  to  Bluejay 's  wife  to  use  for  seasoning  her  corn  and  rice. 
They  ate  and  returned  to  their  homes.  Mamao  said  to  Bluejay  as  he  left 
him,  "  You  found  fault  with  me  when  I  invited  you  before  and  bragged  about 
being  a  good  hunter.     From  what  I  see  you  will  certainly  starve  your  wife." 


21.    The  Master  of  Night. 

There  is  a  little  man  three  or  four  feet  high  who  has  a  natural  body  like 
a  human  being,  but  who  is  invisible.  He  exists  on  this  island,  however, 
and  is  a  shadow  of  something  that  has  power,  or  perhaps  he  himself  is  a 
spirit.  Anyway  he  does  only  one  kind  of  work.  He  is  the  master  of  night 
and  drives  sleep  into  every  human  being. 

When  dusk  approaches  he  is  already  about  on  his  business.  His  magic 
is  unavailing  with  some;  why,  we  do  not  know;  but  a  great  many  are  easily 
overcome  by  his  sleep.  He  stares  at  the  person  he  has  selected  and  wills 
that  he  or  she  shall  fall  asleep.  He  motions  or  waves  with  his  hand  a  few 
times  and  the  person  is  stunned  or  numbed  with  slumber,  his  head  nods,  his 
eyes  are  heavy.  The  master  of  night  goes  to  some  who  have  sought  their 
beds,  a  second  time,  and  knocks  them  on  their  heads  with  something  very 
soft,  like  a  pillow.  Some  know  it,  hear  it,  feel  it,  but  others  do  not  even 
sense  it,  and  some  flinch  or  jerk  away  at  the  blow.  Babies  and  children  he 
visits  first  and  so  on  up  to  the  old  people. 

It  is  said  that  those  who  surmise  that  they  are  struck  by  the  master  of 
night  live  to  a  very  old  age.  Our  young  people  today  do  not  know  that  some 
people  have  larger  galls  than  others,  and  some  of  our  Indians  have  been  born 
half  supernatural  or  between  mortal  and  immortal,  and  they  know  from  both 
sides;  they  are  half  asleep  and  half  awake,  and  their  minds  are  detached  far 
from  their  bodies,  knowing  and  seeing  things.  They  do  not  tell  of  such 
things  until  after  eating,  then  their  dream  holds  good  and  true  if  it  is  a  good 
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one,  but  if  bad  its  evil  is  dissipated  when  related  with  a  full  stomach.     There 
is  no  fear  unless  you  tell  of  such  things  before  you  eat,  then  they  go  wrong. 


22.    The  Origin  of  Screech  Owl. 

Once  long  ago,  there  lived  a  tall  and  slender  Indian,  who  owned  a  bow 
and  arrow,  a  club,  and  a  snaring  net.  Whenever  he  went  out  to  hunt,  he 
carried  all  these  things  with  him,  in  case  he  should  meet  anything  dangerous. 
One  time  in  the  winter  while  he  was  walking,  he  saw  a  trail  on  which  he 
could  see  no  tracks,  yet  he  knew  it  was  used  by  something  because  it  seemed 
to  be  bloody.  It  was  so  strange  that  he  resolved  at  once  to  follow  it  and 
see  where  it  led.  As  he  followed  this  path  he  kept  a  continual  watch  to  see 
if  he  could  see  anything,  so  at  last  he  spied  a  tiny  wigwam.  He  went  up 
to  the  door  and  put  down  his  weapons,  his  bow,  his  club,  and  his  net,  and 
peeped  in,  and  there  he  saw  a  very  curious  thing.  It  was  a  living  powerful 
god,  perfectly  round,  and  with  a  flat  face,  big  mouth  and  eyes.  His  name 
is  given  as  Waweyake. 

Just  as  quick  as  he  saw  it,  this  already  round  object  said  to  him  "Ah 
kaito  pitikamon,"  or  "Oh,  visitor,  come  in!"  Then  the  Round  Object 
spoke  to  his  kettle,  saying,  "  Now  my  kettle,  go  and  get  water  and  cook  for 
my  visitor." 

He  had  such  great  power  that  everything  was  done  by  any  of  his  belong- 
ings the  moment  he  commanded  it.  Meantime  the  Indian  thought  to  him- 
self that  if  the  kettle  would  only  obey  its  master's  orders  he  should  soon 
have  a  good  meal,  for  he  was  very  hungry.  Some  dried  meat  came  down 
from  where  it  was  hung  from  the  ridge  pole  and  got  into  the  kettle  which 
hung  itself  over  the  fire  and  cooked.  When  the  food  was  ready  the  visitor 
received  it,  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  devour  it  he  discovered  that  it  was 
human  skin!  "I  don't  eat  this!"  he  gasped.  So  Round  Flat  Object  ate 
it  himself.  "Now  what  is  it  that  our  visitor  wants  to  eat?"  asked  Round 
Flat  Object.  "Well  then,  I'll  try  him  on  blueberries."  The  visiting 
Indian  thought  to  himself,  "I'll  have  a  good  meal  this  time."  Just  as  soon 
as  the  berries  were  cooked  and  handed  him,  the  moment  he  took  hold  of  the 
dish  he  saw  they  were  Indians'  eyes!  "I  don't  want  to  eat  this,"  said  he, 
"•I  am  too  tired,  I  would  rather  lie  down  and  sleep."  "You  are  silly!" 
said  Round  Flat  Object,  " Puni!  puni!  puni!    What  is  it  then  he  wants?" 

Then  they  both  lay  down  on  the  sleeping  benches  opposite  each  other, 
and  Round  Flat  Object  said  to  his  guest :  "  Let 's  tell  some  stories."  "  What 
do  I  know  to  tell  about?"  asked  the  Indian,  "You  tell  stories."  Then 
Round  Flat  Object  began  to  tell  over  how  he  had  commanded  his  enchanted 
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utensils  to  cook  and  offer  food  to  his  guest,  first  some  meat  and  then  some 
berries.  "If  you  had  eaten  them  I  was  going  to  attack  you  and  eat  you," 
said  Round  Flat  Object  and  he  added,  just  to  vex  his  guest,  "  Now  you  tell 
some  stories." 

So  the  guest  began :  "  There  was  once  a  man  out  hunting  when  he  came 
to  a  bloody  road  and  followed  it  until  he  found  a  tiny  wigwam.  He  peeped 
into  it,  and  there  he  saw  a  Round  Flat  Homely  Object  with  big  mouth  and 
eyes,  and  no  hands  or  feet,"  Then  he  added  to  tease  his  host,  "I  didn't 
know  what  kind  of  a  dog  road  it  was!" 

Then  Round  Flat  Object  said  just  to  be  funny  "Pdni!  puni!  pilnit 
He  is  telling  a  fine  story,  this  visitor." 

Each  one  tried  to  anger  the  other,  but  both  were  afraid,  and  Round  Flat 
Object  was  the  more  afraid  of  the  two.  Then  both  of  them  made  ready  to 
sleep,  and  before  they  slept  Round  Flat  Object  said  to  the  Indian.  "  W  hat 
is  it  that  you  are  afraid  of?"  ^  "I  am  not  afraid  of  anyone,"  replied  the 
other.  "If  I  were  I  would  not  be  out  traveling  as  much  as  I  am."  Then 
Round  Flat  Object  said :  "  The  only  one  I  am  afraid  of  is  the  owl." 

The  visitor  pretended  to  be  asleep.  "Are  you  sleeping?"  asked  Round 
Flat  Object.  " No!  let  me  alone  so  I  can  sleep!"  He  only  said  this  deceit- 
fully, for  he  really  was  afraid  to  sleep,  and  he  was  watching  for  Round  Flat 
Object  to  doze  off  so  that  he  might  get  the  better  of  him. 

As  soon  as  Round  Flat  Object  slept,  his  visitor  ran  quietly  out  of  the 
lodge  and  got  his  powerful  tools.  He  covered  the  whole  wigwam  with  his 
net  so  that  nothing  could  come  out  and  escape.  Then  he  turned  himself 
into  Peponano  or  Winter  Hawk  and  flew  on  top  of  the  lodge  and  began  to 
cry  like  an  owl  "Kokokoho!  Kokokoho!" 

Then  Round  Flat  Object  woke  up  and  was  so  frightened  he  jumped  over 
to  the  other  platform  to  beg  his  guest  for  help.  The  visitor  promptly 
leaped  down  and  struck  the  monster  with  his  club  as  he  lay  against  the  side 
of  the  wigwam.  Then  Round  Flat  Object  sprang  from  side  to  side  of  the 
lodge  crying,  "Visitor!  visitor!  "  while  the  other  struck  him  from  outside 
until  he  was  dead.  Then  the  visitor  took  his  net  from  the  hut,  and  dragged 
out  that  Round  Flat  Object  still  beating  him  until  he  was  a  pulp.  At  the 
same  time  he  spoke  these  words :  "  How  can  the  living  live  to  multiply  when 
you  are  killing  them  and  eating  them  up?"  For  it  seems  that  this  Round 
Flat  One  had  been  in  the  habit  of  devouring  a  whole  village  of  Indians 
whenever  he  could  find  one.  When  the  Indian  had  beaten  this  monster  to 
pieces  he  strewed  fragments  all  over,  and  they  became  little  owls.  "The 
Indians  hereafter  will  call  you  Totapasiik  or  screech  owls!"  cried  the  visitor, 
"and  you  will  be  heard  all  over  the  world."    . 


•  What  Is  more  powerful  than  yoiir  medicine? 
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The  visitor  was  in  the  form  of  a  man  when  he  went  away,  yet  he  was  the 
Winter  Hawk,  and  if  he  had  not  killed  Round  Flat  Object  there  would 
be  no  one  living  today.  Even  yet,  our  Menomini  when  in  the  woods,  are 
frightened  when  they  hear  Totapa,  because  of  the  fact  that  he  used  to  kill 
them  when  he  was  the  Round  Flat  Object  God,  or  Waweyake  Watuk. 


23.    Turtle's  War  Party. 

Turtle  wanted  to  go  to  war,  so  he  called  for  assistance,  shouting  and 
whooping.  All  the  birds  of  the  air  heard  him  and  responded.  When  they 
had  arrived  Turtle  said  to  them.  "Let  me  see  how  fast  you  can  go.  Fly 
around  this  lake  and  if  you  can  make  the  circuit  before  the  sun  moves  at  all 
from  where  it  now  is,  you  will  be  acceptable."  But  the  distance  was  so  great 
that  even  the  thunderbirds  were  too  slow  to  accomplish  it.  Then  Turtle 
began  to  call  again.  This  time  his  little  relatives  the  Painted  Turtles  re- 
sponded. 

"  You  go  around  the  lake  and  let  me  see  how  fast  you  can  do  it,"  ordered 
Turtle.  Most  of  them  dove  under  the  water  and  started  but  there  was  one 
who  turned  around  and  swam  back  a  little  way  under  the  surface,  popping 
up  before  Turtle.  "Well,  I'll  take  you  for  one,  you  are  certainly  swift 
enough!"  cried  Turtle,  delighted.     So  he  enlisted  the  Painted  Turtles. 

They  had  a  war  dance  as  is  proper  before  starting,  and  Turtle  said  to  his 
wife,  "When  you  go  to  gather  wood  four  days  from  now,  sing  this  song," 
so  he  told  her  what  to  say  and  started  off  with  his  braves. 

Of  course,  when  one  is  camping  out  one  has  to  go  farther  and  farther 
every  day  in  order  to  gather  firewood,  and  on  the  fourth  day.  Turtle's  wife 
shouldered  her  ax,  took  her  pack  strap,  and  started  out  after  wood,  singing 
her  war  song.  As  she  traveled  along  someone  called  out,  "  Hisht,  what  are 
you  making  so  much  noise  for?" 

Right  beside  her  were  her  husband  and  all  his  warriors !  They  had  found 
a  tree  that  had  fallen  across  the  path  and  as  it  was  such  a  long  journey  to 
crawl  around  it,  they  had  waited  to  burn  their  way  through  and  were  still 
there.  \  It  would  have  been  wrong  for  them  to  go  out  of  their  path  any  way, 
since  T^tle  was  bearing  the  war  bundle. 

"Psha^,"  said  Turtle  to  his  spouse,  "what  are  you  singing  for?  Didn't 
I  tell  you  tb  come  after  four  yearsV 

Nobody  knows  how  long  it  did  take  for  the  war  party  to  get  to  the  enemy. 
When  they  arrived  Turtle  said  to  his  little  followers,  "  You  stay  here  while 
I  scout  around  tonight.  When  I  find  the  chief  I'll  hide  there,  and  at  dawn 
we'll  commence  the  attack." 
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So  Turtle  crawled  into  the  village  and  found  out  where  the  chief  lived. 
The  people  were  all  asleep  so  Turtle  killed  him  and  took  his  scalp,  so  quietly 
that  his  wife  never  woke  up.  Then  Turtle  hid  the  scalp  in  his  arm  pit  and 
crept  under  the  sleeping  platform  and  concealed  himself.  The  crime  was 
not  discovered  until  it  was  almost  dayhght.  "He!"  they  cried,  "the 
turtles  are  here  to  kill  us.     Get  your  bags  and  put  them  in." 

So  all  the  turtles  were  caught  except  Turtle  himself,  who  crawled  out  and 
hid  under  a  pile  of  dust.  Then  it  was  learned  that  the  chief  was  slain  and 
scalped.  It  seems  also  that  some  of  the  turtles  that  the  Indians  had  picked 
up  had  followed  their  code  of  honor  and  bitten  their  captors  and  wouldn't 
let  go,  so  they  had  really  taken  prisoners.  At  last,  someone  found  Turtle 
himself.     "  Oh,  here  is  the  one  who  killed  our  chief." 

The  Indians  held  a  council  to  decide  on  how  they  should  punish  him. 
"Let  us  make  a  big  fire  and  throw  him  in  it."  "Oh,  you  will  be  foolish  if 
you  try  that.  I  shall  kill  many  of  your  little  ones  by  scattering  the  fire- 
brands in  every  direction.  Some  of  them  will  be  burnt  to  death."  "  Guess 
we  had  better  not  try  that  then,  we'll  kill  him  some  other  way.  Let  us 
boil  him  in  a  big  kettle." 

When  Turtle  heard  this  he  cried,  "  No,  that  will  be  worse  for  you  than 
ever.  I'll  scald  you  by  spattering  the  water  during  my  struggles."  But 
the  people  in  the  meantime  began  to  heat  the  water.  All  this  time.  Turtle 
was  mumbling  to  himself,  over  and  over:  "Yu-nipi-ni-kutan!"  (Cold 
water  is  what  I  am  afraid  of.) 

"Why  does  he  say  that?  Probably  he  really  is  afraid  of  it.  Let's 
throw  him  into  the  lake." 

When  Turtle  heard  these  words  he  began  to  scream  and  struggle  as 
though  he  was  in  dread,  but  the  crowd  rushed  up.  and  grabbed  him  by  his 
tail  and  hind  legs  and  pulled  him  to  the  water,  though  he  tugged  with  his 
fore  feet  and  held  back  all  he  could.  All  this  time  he  held  tight  to,  and  con- 
cealed, his  scalp.  At  last,  they  managed  to  throw  him  in  and  down  he  sank 
like  a  stone.  Next  morning,  when  the  people  went  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  they  saw  him  floating  bottom  up,  apparently  dead. 

"Well,  we  did  kill  him  after  all,"  they  cried.  "He's  dead."  But  no 
sooner  than  their  backs  were  turned  he  swam  to  a  little  island  and  crawled 
out  and  lived  there.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  people  heard  his  little  water 
drum  sounding  and  making  thanksgiving,  although  he  was  alone  and  the 
enemy  had  fed  upon  his  warriors.  The  people  began  to  talk  about  it. 
"Why  Mikana^  is  not  dead.  He  is  over  there  drumming  on  the  island." 
After  they  had  talked  about  it  for  some  time  they  said,  "Let's  get  our 

«  Turtl©. 
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son-in-law  and  send  him  over  there  to  kill  Mikana."  So  they  went  and 
found  him ;  he  was  Utclk,  Fisher.  Through  his  magic  power,  Turtle  knew 
all  this.  "Tell  me,"  he  said  to  the  little  pebbles  on  the  shore,  "You  are 
speaking  spirits  too,  what  way  will  Fisher  come,  that  I  may  hide  from  him." 
Some  replied,  "He  won't  come  this  way."  Others  answered,  "He'll  pass 
this  way." 

So  Turtle  learned  Fisher's  route  beforehand,  and  hid  on  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  to  watch.  Sure  enough,  Fisher  came  swimming  along  on  the  sur- 
face and  as  he  went  over.  Turtle  reached  up  and  seized  him.  "  Hai,  nit' ok- 
wovuk."     "Hai,  he  bites  me,"  wailed  Fisher  in  Ojibway. 

"Where?"  asked  all  the  people. 

"Ninon,  my  privates."  "What  shall  we  do  to  save  our  son-in-law?" 
the  people  asked  each  other,  "  Turtle  is  going  to  kill  him." 

Turtle  could  hear  what  they  were  saying  and  he  called  out,  "I  won't 
let  go  till  the  thunderbirds  come."  The  Indians  thought  they  would  fool 
him  so  they  got  a  great  wooden  bowl  and  beat  it  over  the  water  to  imitate 
the  thunder.  Of  course.  Turtle  perceived  the  deception.  "Pshaw,  it's 
only  a  dish,"  he  said,  so  Fisher  cried  out  that  it  was  no  use.  "He  knows 
it  is  only  a  dish,"  shouted  Fisher. 

Then  the  Indians  ran  to  get  their  medicine  drum  and  they  beat  on  that. 
"  Oh  pshaw,  that's  only  a  waterdrum,"  sneered  Turtle.  So  Fisher  called  out 
to  the  people  in  a  feeble  voice,  for  he  was  nearly  dead.  Then  the  Indians 
begged  the  thunderbirds  to  come  and  when  they  arrived.  Turtle  did  let  go, 
but  just  then  Fisher  expired.  At  that  moment  I  came  away,  so  that  is  all 
I  know,  and  Turtle  must  have  his  scalp  yet. 


24.     Turtle  and  Porcupine. 

Mud-turtle  and  Porcupine  were  great  friends.  Once  one  said  to  the 
other,  "Let's  go  over  to  yonder  oak  grove  instead  of  this  one  to  forage." 
Accordingly,  they  made  their  way  to  the  spot  which  was  owned  by  some 
bears  and  began  to  steal  acorns.  "Now,  little  brother,"  said  Mud-turtle 
to  Porcupine,  "  you  climb  up  to  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  eat  and  shake  off 
all  you  can  and  I  '11  pick  up  the  acorns  that  drop  to  the  ground  and  store 
them  away." 

It  must  be  known  here  that  this  oak  grove  was  the  property  of  the  tribe 
of  Bears.  Mud-turtle  knew  that  they  would  resent  the  lOss  of  their  acorns. 
Be  it  known  also  that  Mud-turtle  is  dishonest  and  tricky  and  he  spoke 
cunningly  to  his  brother  Porcupine,  advising  him  to  kill  anyone  who  climbed 
up  the  trees  after  him. 
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"  You  go  to  the  top  and  keep  watch  while  you  are  picking  and  when  any 
bear  cHmbs  up  or  gets  near  enough  to  you,  shoot  him  by  taking  off  one  of 
your  quills  and  throwing  it  at  him.  That  will  cause  him  to  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  I  myself,  Mud-turtle,  will  take  your  part  here  below.  I'll  bite 
him  and  knock  him  until  he  is  fully  killed." 

"  That  will  work  well,  my  brother,"  said  Porcupine,  and  he  climbed  up 
to  steal  the  acorns,  eating  some  and  shaking  some  down  for  Turtle  to  gather. 
In  the  meantime,  the  bear  family  began  to  wonder  if  their  acorns  were  not 
ripe  enough  to  pick.  Said  one,  "  It  is  now  time  for  one  of  us  to  go  and  see 
if  our  acorns  are  ready  to  pick,  so  that  we  may  gather  them  and  have  a 
feast."  So  one  of  the  bears  went  off  to  see.  When  he  came  to  his  own 
field,  he  found  the  two  friends  picking  and  stealing.  "This  is  where  you 
are  now,  stealing  my  acorns!"  he  roared  at  Porcupine  for  he  did  not  see 
Turtle  on  the  ground.     "  An'amekut  you  for  your  act!" 

So  Bear  began  to  climb  the  tree  to  knock  off  Porcupine.  As  Bear  neared 
the  top  Porcupine  took  one  of  his  quills  and  shot  him,  and  down  he  fell. 
"Now,  take  my  side  down  there  Osokamouena.  Give  it  to  him!"  cried 
Porcupine,  and  Turtle  ran  up  to  Bear  and  killed  him,  for  the  poor  fellow  was 
nearly  dead  from  his  fall  and  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  Turtle  to  dispatch 
him. 

By  and  by  the  other  bears  got  tired  waiting  for  their  messenger  to  return, 
so  they  sent  out  another  to  test  the  acorns.  "  What 's  the  matter  with  that 
fellow?  Why  is  he  gone  so  long?  He  ought  to  be  back  by  this  time  to  report 
to'-us,"  they  said. 

There  were  ten  bears  altogether,  and  every  day  they  sent  one  of  their 
number  out,  but  none  of  them  returned  because  Turtle  and  Porcupine  killed 
everyone.  At  last,  they  decided  that  the  others  who  had  been  sent  out  were 
cheating  them.  "Perhaps  he  is  greedy  and  wants  to  eat  alone,"  they  would 
say,  and  they  sent  out  another  until  the  bears  were  all  killed  but  one. 

In  the  meantime,  the  two  brothers.  Porcupine  and  Turtle,  had  to  take 
care  of  the  meat.  They  dried  it  for  use  later  on.  When  the  last  bear  got 
to  the  place  he  climbed  up  a  little  way  and  then  he  happened  to  look  down 
and  discovered  Turtle  in  hiding.  "  This  is  the  one  who  is  killing  us.  This 
is  why  the  others  didn't  return,"  cried  Bear.  So  he  climbed  down  and 
attacked  Turtle  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  But  Turtle  was  cunning,  and  when 
Bear  assaulted  him  he  drew  his  head  and  feet  and  tail  into  his  shell  so  that 
Bear  could  not  injure  him  at  all.  After  a  while.  Bear  gave  up  and  climbed 
up  the  tree  to  tackle  Porcupine  at  the  top  but  when  he  got  there  he  was  shot 
at  with  quill  arrows  until  he  fell,  and  as  he  was  then  half  dead  anyway. 
Turtle  did  the  rest. 

"  And  I  came  away  without  getting  any  of  him  to  eat!" 
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25.    Nasowik.^ 

There  was  once  a  chief  who  had  a  beautiful  daughter.  He  caused  it  to 
be  announced  through  the  village  that  the  first  man  to  fetch  him  a  white 
deer  should  have  her.  Nasowik,  the  brother  of  Mikana,  told  his  brother 
about  it,  so  the  next  day  they  all  started.  All  the  birds  of  the  air  also 
entered  the  contest.  Nasowik,  hunting  by  himself,  soon  found  a  deer  trail 
and  thought  in  his  heart  "  I  will  watch  this."  He  saw  the  birds  go  by  with- 
out seeing  him.  Mikana  himself  was  searching.  He  too  was  hidden  at 
another  place.  He  covered  his  head  with  leaves  and  stood  there  with  his 
knife  in  his  hand. 

Sure  enough,  a  white  deer  came  along  presently  and  Mikana  stabbed  it 
in  the  side  and  killed  it.  Then  Mikana  got  some  wikop  (basswood  bark) 
and  made  a  packstrap  and  carried  the  deer  straight  to  the  Okemau  wiki 
(chief's  house) .  When  he  got  to  the  wigwam  he  carried  the  deer  to  the  door 
and  flung  it  noisily  on  the  ground.  He  stood  there  perspiring.  He  fanned 
himself  with  his  coat  tail  and  whistled  "Phew!"  to  attract  them.  The 
chief's  wife  came  out.  "Oh  this  homely  one  has  fetched  it.  Who'd  want 
him?   He 'd  make  a  terrible  match  and  he  would  only  disgrace  our  daughter.'* 

However,  she  took  the  deer  in.  Mikana  stood  waiting  for  a  long  time 
and  when  he  was  not  invited,  at  last  he  went  home.  In  the  morning,  the 
crier  was  ordered  to  go  through  the  camp  and  inform  the  hunters  that  the 
girl  would  surely  be  given  to  him  who  would  fetch  a  rope  of  copper.  Mi- 
kana's  brother  told  him,  "There  is  another  announcement  being  made,  go 
out  and  hear  it  for  me."  Mikana  did  so  and  reported  it,  saying  to  himself, 
"All  right  I'll  prepare  again." 

That  night  he  got  out  his  net  and  set  it.  He  left  it  all  night  and  next 
morning  when  he  overhauled  it,  there  was  the  copper  in  it.  As  soon  as  he 
found  it,  he  took  it  over  to  the  chief's  lodge  and  waited  at  the  door.  Out 
came  the  old  lady  and  saw  him.     She  addressed  him  in  Ojibway: — 

"  Owanani  inan  matcikiwazi  kawiuskawat  nindanun? " 

Who  is  this  homely  old  fellow     who  will  disgrace  my  daughter? 

The  old  lady  would  not  invite  him  in,  so  Mikana  went  home,  offended. 

In  the  morning  the  crier  went  through  the  village  notifying  the  men. 
"This  has  been  agreed  upon,  we  shall  all  race.  The  chief's  daughter  shall 
stand  at  a  certain  place,  and  the  first  who  sees  her  shall  have  her  to  wife." 

Mikana  learned  where  the  girl  would  stand,  then  he  cried,  "All  those 

1  This  is  the  native  title  of  tae  story,  which  was  related  by  Mrs.  Niopet  Oshkosh;  the 
name  refers  to  a  species  of  small  turtle. 
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who  want  to  contest,  gather  here  so  I  can  tell  them  something,"  K'sewatosa 
(sparrow  hawk)  and  Piponaniu  (red-tailed  hawk)  came  to  him.  Mikantl 
said  to  them:  "You  two  in  racing,  will  run  over  the  earth  all  the  time, 
but  I  will  go  underground  and  at  certain  places  I  will  peep  out  with  a 
feather  on  my  head  so  you  can  see  me  and  know  it's  fair." 

Mikana  then  went  and  gathered  all  his  relatives  of  the  same  size  and 
gave  each  one  a  feather.  He  placed  them  in  holes,  one  here  and  one  there, 
along  the  course.  He  himself  hid  under  the  ground,  close  to  the  girl.  The 
next  day  they  started.  As  the  birds  flew  overhead  the  turtles  popped  out 
crying :  "  He,  he,  he ! "  And  the  birds  replied,  "  Hau,  hau,  hau ! "  It  always 
seemed  to  them  that  Mikana  was  just  a  little  ahead.  "I  have  to  stop  and 
stand  a  while,  to  wait  for  you,"  he  called  in  Ojibway.  "  What  are  you  doing 
old  men,  you  delay  me."  But  at  the  finish  Mikana  was  a  little  too  slow  in 
grabbing  the  girl  and  hawk  was  a  trifle  ahead  of  him.  "Who  got  there 
first?"  they  demanded  of  each  other.  "I  did,"  vowed  Mikana  and  began 
to  argue.  "Well,  ask  the  girl,"  said  Piponaniu.  The  girl  replied  that  it 
was  not  Mikana.  "  Yes  I  did,  and  you  said  so,"  cried  Mikana.  He  shouted 
to  his  brother,  "Go  and  get  my  butcher  knife  I'll  split  her  in  two  and  we'll 
each  take  half." 

But  when  Nasowik  came  back,  he  only  brought  a  small  one,  it  was  not 
the  one  that  his  brother  wanted.  "That's  only  my  knife  to  pick  meat  from 
bones,"  he  cried  angrily.  "Get  the  other."  Nasowik  hurried  back  with  a 
homely  old  knife.  Mikana  was  furious.  "I  only  use  that  one  to  make 
shavings,  fetch  me  my  butcher  knife."  At  last  his  brother  brought  the 
real  knife.  Mikana  took  it  but  the  bystanders  cried  out:  "Eh,  don't 
do  that,  you'd  better  take  her  as  she  is."  Then  said  MikanS,,  "Go  to  my 
camp  of  cedar  boughs,  after  making  me  so  much  trouble."  So  he  kicked 
the  girl.  "  Who  is  this  that  is  so  proud,  this  Mud'jekwawis?  "  (Ojibway  for 
bad  woman;  not  the  Menomini  name  Miitcikik'wawic).  So  she  became 
his  wife. 

26.    About  Turtle. 

Mud  Turtle  is  my  totem  and  everybody  who  has  Turtle  for  a  totem  likes 
to  talk  about  him.  Every  fall  the  Menomini  used  to  go  hunting.  Once  a 
trader  happened  to  come  around  to  buy  fur,  deer  hoofs,  and  other  goods. 
He  gave  whisky,  blankets,  and  plenty  of  nice  things  in  exchange. 

Turtle  was  in  the  camp  and  was  very  anxious  to  marry  a  girl  of  the  com- 
pany, but  Chicken  Hawk  stole  her  from  him.  When  the  storekeeper  came 
he  chose  the  best  hunters,  but  Turtle  was  not  among  them,  for  everyone 
said  he  never  could  kill  anything.     Every  day  the  hunters  would  bring 
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back  deer,  bear,  and  other  game.  They  got  good  credit  with  the  trader, 
but  Turtle  had  none. 

One  day  the  entire  party  decided  to  move  camp.  Turtle  was  living  with 
his  grandmother  and  he  thought  that  he  would  go  too,  so  he  slowly  followed 
the  others  as  they  trudged  along  on  foot  and  the  women  followed  in  their 
canoes.  But  first  Turtle  and  his  grandmother  collected  all  the  bones  that 
were  left  behind  by  the  others  for  they  depended  on  these  for  food.  This 
time  the  hunters  decided  to  move  up  inland.  "What  shall  we  do?"  the 
turtles  asked  each  other.  "  I  guess  we  had  better  stay  here,"  said  Turtle, 
"two  creeks  join  here  and  it  is  a  good  place  for  us."  So  there  they  stayed. 
They  crushed  the  bones  which  they  had  bundled  up,  in  a  mortar  and  pestle. 
Then  Turtle  said  to  his  grandmother,  "  I  am  going  off  on  a  trip  away  up  the 
river."  So  he  started.  He  traveled  for  several  days,  sleeping  at  times, 
until  he  was  near  the  headwaters  of  the  stream  and  then  he  threw  his  bone 
•dust  upon  the  water  and  sang,"  Now  there  will  be  plenty  of  beaver  for  me 
to  kill  all  winter  and  no  matter  how  man}'  I  kill,  there  will  be  still  more  left. 
He  did  this  just  to  spite  the  other  hunters,  for  he  had  great  power  for  he  was 
a  Mitawape.^ 

Then  he  traveled  back  down  the  stream  and  where  they  camped  he 
found  a  beaver  dam  and  broke  it  so  that  the  water  ran  out,  then  he  dragged 
the  beaver  out  of  their  holes.  They  bit  him  but  he  paid  no  attention.  He 
killed  two  and  took  them  home.  When  he  got  back  he  said,  "I  brought 
you  a  couple  of  beavers.  Grandmother,  you  prepare  them  and  cook  them 
and  we  will  eat  them."  After  dinner  he  said,  "I  guess  I'll  go  get  a  couple 
more."  Then  he  went  and  soon  brought  them  back.  "Here's  where  we 
stay  all  winter,  there  is  plenty  to  eat  here,"  was  what  he  told  his  grand- 
mother. He  traveled  away  up  the  river  and  found  plenty  of  beaver  dams 
on  his  return  trip.  By  and  by  he  had  enough  beaver.  He  just  caught  them 
and  threw  them  away,  while  the  other  hunters  did  not  kill  any  at  all.  They 
were  all  starving  and  finally  two  of  them  said,  "Let  us  go  back  to  Mud 
Turtle."  So  these  two  youths  returned.  They  found  him  bountifully 
supplied  and  saw  how  many  beavers  he  had  thrown  away.  They  gathered 
these  up  and  took  them  home  and  told  what  they  had  seen.  The  next  day 
the  whole  party  went  back  to  gather  up  Turtle's  refuse.  They  collected 
the  beavers  and  carried  them  to  their  lodges.  This  kept  on  all  winter  and 
Turtle  kept  them  alive,  for  otherwise  they  would  have  starved. 

While  Turtle  and  his  grandmother  were  so  well  fed  and  had  plenty, 
Chicken  Hawk  nearly  died  of  starvation.     Finally,  the  party  moved  back. 

»  Mltawapfi,  is  one  of  those  who  suck  diseases  from  the  body  by  means  of  a  bone  tube. 
Some  of  them  are  supposed  to  derive  their  power  from  the  Turtle.  This  is  the  only  reference 
to  these  doctors  in  this  collection,  and  was  probably  added  as  an  after-thought  by  the  narrator. 
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"  I  guess  we  had  better  go  too,"  said  Turtle  to  his  grandmother  and  they 
piled  all  their  furs  in  their  canoe.  There  were  so  many  they  had  to  take 
poles  and  make  a  frame  to  keep  them  in.  When  they  got  back  to  the  rendez- 
vous Turtle  was  the  only  one  who  could  do  business  with  the  trader  for  the 
others  had  no  furs  at  all.  They  got  there  first  and  they  were  even  unable  to 
pay  their  debts,  but  when  Turtle  came  he  camped  by  himself.  The  trader 
had  heard  that  Turtle  had  these  furs  so  he  sent  two  lads  to  call  him.  "  Oh, 
why  doesn't  he  buy  furs  from  those  other  men  he  called  such  good  hunters 
and  gave  credit  to,  especially  Chicken  Hawk,  they  are  the  ones  he  trusted 
last  year.     He  did  not  trust  me  at  all." 

After  he  had  been  called  several  times  he  told  his  grandmother  that  he 
would  go  and  so  he  did.  When  he  got  there  the  trader  gave  him  an  over- 
coat and  a  cap  and  two  bottles  of  whisky,  just  as  a  present.  He  went  back 
and  as  he  had  had  lots  of  drinks  he  began  to  sing,  "Nup'ina  nikukw'ati 
napena  ninikuwati?"  "As  poor  as  I  am  I  do  not  care  for  anybody."  As 
he  came  along  singing,  an  old  lady  heard  him,  no  other  than  the  mother  of 
his  old  sweetheart,  who  had  married  Chicken  Hawk.  .  "Oh!  I  wanted  you 
to  be  my  son-in-law,"  and  begged  for  a  drink.  "  A'wus,  a'wus,  get  out,  better 
go  to  your  son-in-law,  Chicken  Hawk,"  he  replied  and  went  on  his  way  reel- 
ing along  with  a  couple  of  boys  following  him  in  hopes  of  a  taste. 

He  gave  a  drink  to  his  grandmother  when  he  entered.  "  This  is  the  way 
we  will  always  live,"  he  said,  "I  have  not  taken  this  fur  over  yet,  although 
the  trader  wants  it  badly.  We  can  have  anything  we  want  then."  He 
made  the  trader  wait  until  he  came  after  it  himself.  "Sell  all  your  fur, 
grandson,  you  are  the  one  who  killed  it,"  said  his  grandmother.  "Yes," 
said  Turtle,  "I  will  do  that.  Then  we  can  get  all  the  food  we  want,"  and 
they  did  so. 

27.    Moose  Enemies  of  Caribou. 

Once  there  was  an  Indian,  who  was  very  clever  and  powerful,  a  great 
hunter,  and  game  was  easy  for  him  to  kill.  He  Hved  alone  with  his  wife 
who  was  a  blue-jay.  The  source  of  the  man's  power  was  a  wolf  who  had 
had  sympathy  with  him  when  he  was  uhdergoing  his  youthful  fast.  He 
had  also  received  power  from  an  otter.  The  wolf  gave  him  the  right  to 
wear  a  wristlet  of  wolf  fur  (otapatun)  to  protect  his  wrist  from  the  bow- 
string and  also  to  remind  him  that  his  guardian  had  promised  him  power. 
In  giving  the  hunter  the  charm  the  wolf  had  admonished  him  never  to  take 
it  off. 

Mudjiki",  the  blue-jay  wife,  had  insisted  to  her  husband  that  when  he 
killed  a  deer  he  should  nfever  omit  to  bring  her  the  liver,  while  the  wolf  had 
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requested  the  man  always  to  leave  the  deer  offal  for  him,  saying  that  in  this 
way  he  would  get  back  his  power  by  eating  the  lungs,  throat,  liver,  and  tripe 
of  the  deer.  However,  when  he  was  married  the  man  was  in  the  quandary 
what  to  do  because  he  was  afraid  of  offending  either  his  wife  or  his  guardian. 
In  the  end  he  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  liver  for  the  wolf. 
When  he  got  home  his  wife  was  angry.  "  You  know  I  like  it  so  well,"  she 
complained  bitterly.  The  next  time  he  brought  her  the  part  that  she  wanted . 
This  offended  the  wolf  so  that  it  deserted  him.  Of  course  the  man  lost  his 
wolf  power  and  could  not  catch  any  more  deer. 

However,  the  hunter  and  his  wife  had  a  lot  of  meat  on  hand,  but  in  the 
course  of  time,  they  used  it  up.  The  man  went  out  every  day  to  hunt,  but 
in  vain.  As  their  food  dwindled,  they  began  to  starve.  One  day  on  his 
rounds  the  man  saw  the  wolf  sitting  in  the  forest  so  he  confided  all  his 
troubles  to  the  animal.  "  I  am  hard  up,"  he  said,  "  and  I  am  starving  to 
death."  "Well,"  answered  the  wolf,  "it's  your  wife's  fault.  Why  don't 
you  leave  her.  She  has  been  deceiving  you  from  the  first,  anyway.  I  know 
it.  She  intends  to  starve  you  out.  I  know  that  she  has  been  planning  it 
from  the  very  first  and  she  schemes  to  make  you  lose  your  skill  as  a  hunter. 
This  is  what  she  has  been  doing.  She  takes  the  dandruff  scales  from  your 
head  and  cooks  them  in  your  victuals." 

The  hunter  naturally  believed  what  his  guardian  told  him,  so  they  left 
together,  and  crossed  the  ocean,  walking  in  the  water.  They  went  so  far 
beyond  the  shore,  that  night  overtook  them  on  the  ice.  "  Alas ! "  cried  Wolf, 
"we  are  in  trouble  now,  for  one  thing  I  must  tell  you,  I  am  never  allowed 
to  run  on  the  ice,  especially  after  dark.  If  I  do  the  ice  breaks,  and  I  am 
taken  down.^  Let  us  remain  here  over  night  anyway.  The  falling  snow 
will  prevent  us  from  getting  back,  the  storm  is  too  thick,  and  there  is  a 
chance  for  us  to  live  through  your  power  as  a  man,  which  Mate  Ha'watuk 
gave  you.  I  shall  run  in  a  circle  on  the  ice  around  where  we  are,  and  I 
pray  to  the  powers  not  to  let  the  ice  break  inside  the  mark  and  harm  us. 
After  that  perhaps  we  will  be  permitted  to  camp  here." 

Then  Wolf  began  to  howl  and  as  he  howled  he  grew  larger  and  larger, 
bigger  in  body,  with  longer  hair.  When  Wolf  had  done  this  he  lay  down  on 
his  back.  "  Now,  friend,"  he  said  to  his  companion,  "my  body  is  upwards, 
part  the  hair  on  my  breast  and  face  and  crawl  in  there,  where  you  will  be 
protected  from  the  cold  and  live." 

So  they  lay  down  and  spent  the  night.  Just  at  dawn  a  rumbling  noise 
was  heard.  It  was  very  cold  and  the  ice  began  to  split  and  break  up  on  all 
sides.     "Ap'a'^pinisiwug!"    cried   Wolf.     "Pshaw!"    and    started   to   run 

1  TWs  is  a  reference  to  the  story  of  Ma'nabus  and  Wolf  Brother,  p.  225. 
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at  full  speed.  Indeed,  he  went  so  fast  that  the  Indian  fell  out  of  his  hair. 
Presently  the  wolf  missed  his  companion,  and  finding  himself  alone,  he  cried 
back  over  his  shoulder:  "Take  care,  it  is  too  bad.  For  your  part  you  will 
be  saved,  for  it  is  ordered  that  you  should  not  be  drowned,  but  I  fear  for 
myself,  though  I  shall  try  my  best.  I  want  you  to  follow  me  as  well  as  you 
can.  I  shall  make  long  leaps,  and  shall  spring  from  one  cake  to  another, 
follow  my  footsteps  and  keep  in  my  tracks,  if  I  am  lost  and  you  escape,  go 
yonder  where  you  will  find  some  of  your  kind." 

However,  they  managed  to  escape,  and  when  they  got  ashore,  the  wolf 
said:  "Go  yonder  where  those  Indians  of  your  species  are  living."  So  the 
Indian  left  the  wolf  and  went  where  he  was  directed. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  people  were  really  moose  disguised  as 
human  beings.  There  were  six  of  them  and  their  sister  dwelling  together. 
When  the  man  got  near  the  lodge,  carrying  his  bow  and  arrows,  he  saw  an 
old  woman  and  an  old  man,  the  father  and  mother  of  all  the  others.  It  was 
very  early  in  the  morning  and  it  was  that  time  of  the  year  when  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  hull  dry  corn  with  lye.  The  old  people  were  going  to  the  place 
where  they  were  burning  elmwood  to  obtain  ashes  for  lye.  When  the  old 
woman  saw  him  she  ran  back  to  her  wigwam  in  surprise,  and  as  she  ap- 
proached the  door,  she  fell  down,  whereupon  her  husband  said,  "What 
is  the  matter  with  this  one?  "  As  the  old  woman  arose,  she  replied :  "  There 
is  an  Indian  standing  over  there,  with  something  bent  and  strung  in  his 
hand.  He  is  standing  in  mj'  nipo'sa'kiln  (ash-making  place).  Then  the 
old  man  called  his  six  sons:  "Go  out  and  see  and  ask  him  what  he  wants." 
The  young  men  obeyed  and  the  eldest  one,  approaching  the  stranger  asked 
him  what  he  wanted.  To  which  the  Indian  replied,  "Oh,  I  came  here 
because  I  wanted  to  become  a  relation  to  you.  I  came  here  courting,  I 
want  to  be  your  brother-in-law."  "Well  then,"  replied  the  moose  man, 
"why  don't  you  go  in." 

So  the  Indian  obeyed  and  became  brother-in-law  to  the  six  men.  He 
lived  there  for  some  time.  One  day,  a  man  came  to  the  lodge  who  was  an 
enemy  to  the  moose ;  in  reality  he  was  a  caribou,  who  belonged  to  a  family 
which  resided  near  by.  When  the  caribou  entered  the  lodge  he  gave  the 
moose  tobacco  and  said:  "You  are  invited.  We  will  have  a  contest,  a 
race  with  each  other,  and  you  may  bring  along  your  brother-in-law.  A 
married  man  must  always  do  the  most,  so  we'll  use  him." 

They  set  out  for  the  ocean  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  race  was  to  be  held 
around  its  shore.  The  moose  and  caribou  families  brought  their  friends  to 
take  part  with  them  and  to  look  on.  When  everything  was  ready  the  race 
started,  with  the  man  on  the  moose  side.  Now  before  they  had  left,  the 
old  grandfather  in  the  camp  had  said  to  his  daughter,  "My  son-in-law  is 
tired,  you  must  give  him  a  sweat  bath  to  revive  him." 
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When  the  man  went  into  the  bath,  he  took  off  his  protecting  wristlet, 
which  he  hung  on  the  sacrifice  pole  which  stood  near  the  camp.  He  forgot 
when  he  came  away  and  the  wristlet  fell  from  the  pole  and  rolled  into  a 
little  hole,  so  he  had  no  power  when  he  started  to  run  and  the  caribou 
murdered  him  and  the  moose  were  beaten.  The  moose  people  came  home 
empty-handed  and  sad,  walking  with  their  heads  hung  down;  the  caribou 
took  the  body  of  the  Indian  but  left  his  bow,  arrow,  and  quiver  to  the  moose. 
When  the  moose  arrived  at  their  lodge,  they  thought  it  was  awful  and  wept. 
Indeed,  the  wife  of  the  man  couldn't  sleep  for  tears. 

In  the  meantime  the  caribou  cooked  her  husband.  They  cut  off  one  leg 
at  the  knee  to  give  to  two  young  girls  who  were  living  in  a  little  menstrual 
lodge.  They  divided  the  body  among  themselves.  When  the}'  had 
finished  their  horrible  feast,  they  began  to  drum  and  they  sang  a  song  in 
derision  of  the  man  who  was  human  and  whose  five  toes  were  spread  out, 
and  who  had  been  killing  the  caribou,  one  at  a  time.  This  is  the  song  that 
they  sang: — 

Nanikwapakwunisitao     sikituk     nanikutsua     nina         sikituknanit. 
Spread  foot  who  is     killing  us  one   by  one  at  his  will. 

As  they  sang  and  danced  and  mocked,  all  at  once  a  woman  saw  a  wolf  and 
otter  come  out  of  the  forgotten  wristlet  that  lay  on  the  ground.  They 
went  right  to  the  place  where  the  singing  was  going  on  and  gathered  the 
bones  that  the  caribou  had  thrown  away  from  the  feast.  Two  girls  were 
still  eating  and  one  was  sucking  at  a  heel  bone.  Wolf  had  gathered  all  the 
other  bones  and  then  he  went  to  where  the  girls  were,  the  oldest  one  said: 
"Sister,  see  that  tiny  dog.  Why  don't  you  give  him  what  you've  held  in 
your  mouth  so  long."  "No,"  cried  the  other  girl,  "I  love  to  suck  on  this 
Nanikwapakwunisitao." 

So  the  dog  (Wolf)  jumped  at  the  girl  and  bit  out  a  piece  of  her  cheek  and 
ran  away  with  the  cheek,  bone  and  all.  Then  Otter  and  Wolf  arranged  all 
the  bones  that  they  had  brought  back  in  the  shape  of  a  human  skeleton. 
Then  Wolf  began  to  howl  until  his  voice  was  heard  in  the  fourth  tier  heaven 
and  in  the  fourth  tier  below.  Even  the  caribou  who  was  still  drumming 
found  that  the  noise  he  was  making  was  drowned  out,  because  everything 
in  the  world  shook  at  the  wolf's  howls.  When  this  happened  the  man  came 
to  life.  His  wife  was  still  crying  when  he  walked  into  the  house.  She  arose, 
poked  up  the  fire,  and  woke  her  parents.  "Rise  up!  Here  he  is!"  she  cried, 
"  the  caribou  have  not  given  up,  they  have  come  and  invited  us  again  to 
contest  with  them.     This  time  we  will  dive." 

Now  this  was  done  because  the  caribou  were  determined  to  kill  the 
Indian.  This  time  they  plotted  to  freeze  the  moose  to  death.  They  cut 
holes  in  the  ice  and  lay  in  them,  soaking  in  the  water.     The  Indian,  when  it 
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came  his  turn,  took  off  his  wolf  protector  and  placed  it  over  the  water. 
He  put  in  also  an  otter,  and  laid  marten  and  fisher  on  top  to  keep  the  cold 
from  him.  The  rule  that  the  caribou  had  made  was  that  all  must  lie  alike 
and  the  one  who  froze  to  death  first  lost  the  contest  for  his  side.  Now,  in 
addition  to  being  protected  himself  the  man  had  enough  charms  left  to  push 
under  his  brothers-in-law.  All  the  contestants  slept  through  the  night, 
l^ang  side  by  side  in  two  companies.  At  intervals  some  one  would  cry  to 
those  on  the  other  side,  "How  are  you?"  And  the  others  would  answer, 
"I  am  freezing.  How  are  you?"  "Oh  I  am  alive  yet,"  came  the  answer. 
And  so  it  would  go  on  until  the  caribou  could  hardly  speak.  Finally,  they 
could  not  answer  at  all,  for  they  were  all  frozen.  But  the  man  and  his  moose 
relatives  were  still  living  and  protected  by  the  man's  powers. 

Then  the  man  and  his  brothers-in-law  arose  and  went  home,  leaving 
the  caribou  where  they  lay.  Next  day,  however,  the  caribou  came  to  chal- 
lenge them  again.  "Tomorrow  let  us  have  a  contest."  So  the  man  got 
two  bags  which  he  filled  with  arrows  that  he  and  his  brother-in-law  made. 
"Now,"  said  he  to  the  youngest  of  his  moose  brothers-in-law,  "You  bring 
back  my  arrows  as  fast  as  I  shoot  them." 

The  next  day  they  met  and  raced  on  the  ice.  As  the  man  ran  he  shot 
down  the  caribou  and  in  the  end  only  spared  two.  "I  might  have  killed 
you  all,"  he  said,  "but  I  did  not.  I  leave  you  two  because  it  has  been 
decreed  that  you  should  always  live.     So  I  leave  you  to  multiply." 


28.  The  Skunk  and  the  Lynx. 

There  once  lived  a  Skunk  and  a  Lynx.  Skunk  was  the  woman  and 
Lynx  was  her  husband.  Lynx  was  a  hunter.  The  woman  was  called 
Cikdkokwao,  after  her  species.  One  day  as  she  sat  with  her  legs  outspread, 
the  Lynx  said,  "Why  wife,  you  have  awfully  fat  feet."  "What  is  all  this 
talk  for,  perhaps  you  are  going  to  end  me?"  "Oh  no,  only  I  admire  your 
legs  and  feet,  they  are  so  fat." 

After  they  had  eaten  they  said  to  each  other,  "  Let  us  go  and  hunt  for 
beaver."  Lynx  took  his  long  ice  chisel  and  the  woman  carried  her  ax. 
After  a  while,  they  found  a  beaver  dam.  Lynx  told  his  wife  to  sit  in  the 
center  of  it  and  watch  and  said,  "I'll  go  up  above  in  the  pond  and  find  a 
beaver  house  (W^s)  and  I  will  drive  them  out.  When  you  see  them,  cry 
out  to  give  me  warning." 

Lynx  went  and  broke  up  the  house  with  his  chisel  and  drove  out  the 
beaver,  and  presently  his  wife  called  "Piseeoo,  here  is  one  down  here." 
" Catch  him  and  hold  him  until  I  get  there!"  called  out  the  Lynx.     After  a 
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few  moments  Lynx  called  again,  "Let  him  go-o-o!  let  him  go!"  After  a 
while,  he  cried  "Ha-a-ang  on!  Hang  on!" 

And  what  was  that  for?  The  man  was  trying  to  create  an  excuse  to  get 
angry  at  his  wife.  The  woman  understood  this,  so  she  left  the  place  and 
ran,  for  she  had  suspected  his  plan  the  minute  he  had  compHmented  her 
feet.  When  Lynx's  wife  got  home  she  took  as  large  a  stone  as  she  could 
carry  and  put  it  in  her  bed. 

Now  you  know  that  when  we  live  in  bark  houses  the  mats  overlap,  so 
Lynx's  wife  hid  between  the  layers  to  see  what  her  husband  would  do  when 
he  arrived.  When  Lynx  found  his  wife  was  gone  he  went  home  after  her. 
When  he  arrived  he  did  not  go  in  but  circled  around  the  outside  of  the  lodge 
to  the  place  where  she  always  sat  on  the  platform.  He  drove  his  chisel 
in  through  the  mats  intending  to  hit  her  but  struck  the  rock.  When  he 
heard  the  chisel  grate  on  the  rock,  he  shouted,  "Nimaaa!  I've  even  made  a 
grinding  noise  on  her  ribs."  Lynx's  wife  peeped  out  between  the  mats  at 
him  and  was  terribly  frightened.  Then  Lynx  came  in  and  saw  the  rock, 
and  was  astonished.  He  took  off  all  his  clothes  and  painted  his  naked  body 
with  a  long  spiral  from  head  to  foot.  Then  quoth  he,  "If  Cikakokwao 
is  any  where  about  she  will  laugh  at  her  sweetheart."  His  wife  heard  every 
word  from  where  she  hid  between  the  mats.  "She  will  laugh,  she  must 
laugh,  she's  got  to  laugh  when  she  sees  me!"  Then  he  began  to  tap  on 
something  while  he  sang  and  danced.  "Skunk  woman  will  laugh  at  her 
sweetheart  when  she  sees  him  performing!"  Yet  no  one  came  or  laughed. 
"Pshaw!  then  she  isn't  here  at  all!  She  would  have  laughed  at  me  if  she 
had  been  here  to  see  me." 

Then  Lynx  sat  down  to  rest.  As  he  looked  himself  over,  naked,  he 
discovered  that  he  was  pot-bellied.  "Haih  (Pshaw!)  I  am  pot-gutted,  and 
when  I  meet  any  Indians  they  will  laugh  at  me  because  I  have  such  a  big 
belly."  He  decided  to  reduce  his  size  by  cutting  a  little  hole  in  his  stomach, 
and  reaching  in  took  hold  of  his  bowels  and  began  pulling  them  out,  while  he 
watched  to  see  if  it  grew  any  smaller.  He  pulled,  and  pulled,  and  pulled, 
until  he  came  to  the  end,  that  was  stuck  to  his  stomach  and  when  he  pulled 
this  it  made  him  gasp  "  eh ! "  as  he  lost  his  wind.  "  How  is  it  I  make  such  a 
funny  sound?"  and  "Eh,"  he  hiccoughed  again.  "Why  how  is  this?"  and 
he  pulled  again  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  himself  hiccough.  The  next 
time  he  tried  so  hard  that  he  broke  it  off  and  over  he  fell!  All  this  time 
Skunk  Woman  was  peeking  at  him.  When  he  rolled  over,  out  she  jumped 
with  her  ax  and  killed  him.     Then  off  she  ran. 
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29.    Beaver  and  Muskrat. 

Beaver  observed  that  Muskrat  had  a  fine  flat,  broad  tail,  whereas  he, 
Beaver,  had  only  a  tiny  thin  one.  When  Muskrat  dove,  he  slapped  his  tail 
on  the  water  "  kum !  kum ! "  and  made  a  loud  powerful  noise,  he  scared  people 
and  animals.  So  Beaver  coaxed  Muskrat  for  a  long  time,  calling  him  his 
dear  little  brother,  and  begging  him  to  trade.  At  last  Muskrat  agreed,  but 
Beaver  cheated  him  and  never  gave  him  back  his  tail,  and  has  it  yet.  Now 
Muskrat  is  jealous  of  him. 


30.    Mink  Deceives  Pickerel  and  Pike.^ 

Once  a  mink  was  running  along  the  shore  of  a  river  when  he  saw  a  pickerel 
basking  in  the  water  close  to  the  bank.  He  gaped  at  the  pickerel  and  licked 
his  chops.  "  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  eat  that  one,"  he  thought,  but  hesitated  to 
jump  at  him.  "My,  no,  he's  too  big."  So  at  last  Mink  started  off,  dis- 
appointed. 

He  trotted  along  and  came  to  a  place  where  he  saw  another  huge  fish 
close  to  the  shore.  This  was  an  enormous  pike.  Mink  gaped  at  him  too. 
^'Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  eat  him.  Oh,  if  I  only  could  eat  one  of  the  two, 
wouldn't  I  have  a  full  belly?"  But  Mink  dared  not  tackle  Pike  either. 
^'  How  can  I  manage  it  anyway?  "  he  thought  in  his  heart.  "  Perhaps  I  can 
fix  it  so  I  can  get  one.  If  I  only  can  get  them  to  fight,  then  one  will  kill  the 
other  and  I  can  have  that  one." 

Mink  went  back  to  Pickerel  and  spoke  to  him  in  Ojibway,  as  he  was  a 
comical  fellow.  Pickerel  was  still  lying  where  he  had  seen  him.  "  Kinosa, 
okakiki  sumik!"  (Pickerel,  Pike  is  lying  about  you.)  Pickerel  said,  "Well, 
why  should  he  speak  about  me?  One  who  looks  that  way  with  whitish 
eyes?"  Mink  hustled  back  to  Pike.  "Pike,  Pickerel  is  lying  about  you," 
he  cried.  In  answer,  Pike  cried,  "What  does  he  talk  about  me  for,  he  who 
has  a  long  homely  jaw?"  Mink  ran  back  to  Pickerel  and  tattled.  "Why 
should  he  speak  about  me;  he  is  homely,  short-bodied,  and  pot-bellied," 
said  Pickerel.  Mink  hurried  to  Pike,  "Oh,  Pickerel  is  lying  about  you 
again."  Pike  said,  "  A'namekut!  Why  does  he  say  that,  he  who  has  spots 
on  him.  You  bad  pickerel!  I  know  this  is  true!"  Mink  ran  back  again, 
"Pickerel,  Pike  is  lying  about  you,"  tattled  Mink.  "Well  then,  he  and  I 
will  have  a  fight,"  was  the  reply. 

>  Cf.  Mft'nftbus  Tale.  p.  293. 
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Mink  ran  back  and  said,  "Pickerel  is  now  coming  to  fight  you."  "  AU 
right,  I  '11  fight  him,"  said  Pike.  They  started  and  met  half  way  and  fought 
while  Mink  watched.  They  bit  each  other  and  rolled  over  and  over,  splash- 
ing water.  Mink  could  see  their  white  bellies  plainly.  "  I  wonder  how  it 
will  come  out,"  he  thought.  They  raged  on  for  quite  a  while.  At  last  they 
were  so  tired  they  could  hardly  throw  each  other.  "  Perhaps  they  are  nearly 
played  out  now,"  said  Mink. 

After  a  while  Sakiu  (Mink)  saw  they  were  exhausted  and  only  their  fins 
moved.  They  lay  with  their  bellies  up.  "Oh,  they've  killed  each  other, 
they're  done.  Well,  I  guess  I'll  roll  up  my  leggings."  So  he  did  and  waded 
in  and  dragged  one  after  the  other  on  to  the  bank.  "  I  wonder  now  what  I 
shall  do  with  them,"  thought  Mink.  "Well,  I  guess  I'll  take  them  back 
into  the  bushes."  He  pulled  one  up  and  hid  it  in  the  bushes,  it  was  so  big 
he  could  hardly  do  it.  Then  he  brought  the  other.  "I  guess  I'll  roast 
them  here,"  he  thought.  "I'll  make  a  grill  over  the  fire."  So  he  did  and 
started  a  fire  beneath.  He  cleaned  the  fish,  cut  them  up,  and  spread  them 
on  top.  Then  he  cared  for  the  fire.  Both  these  fish  had  roe  so  he  cooked 
them.'  When  the  fish  were  cooked,  he  put  roe  on  the  grill  and  commenced 
to  eat.  He  turned  the  eggs  over  from  time  to  time  until  they  were  done. 
He  took  them  off  and  put  them  away.     Now  he  was  full. 

"  Well,  what  next? "  he  thought.  "I've  had  enough.  I'll  run  back  in 
the  woods  and  get  wekop  (basswood  string)."  The  fish  roes  came  in  pairs 
so  Mink  pulled  apart  one  set  and  tied  them  in  the  middle  and  stuck  them 
up  so  as  to  let  the  eggs  hang  directly  over  his  face  and  dangle  over  his  mouth. 
"  Before  I  sleep  I  '11  have  them  handy.  When  I  wake  I  '11  say '  Yau  in  wakos- 
imiik,'^  oh  my  eggs."  When  he  woke  they  were  there,  so  he  said  his  words, 
and  bit  at  them  and  got  a  mouthful. 

As  Mink  was  sleeping  with  the  eggs  hanging  over  his  mouth,  Wolf  came 
along,  found  the  scene  of  the  fish  battle,  stopped  and  saw  the  grill.  "  Maa, 
this  means  something,"  he  thought,  so  he  ran  back  on  the  upland  and  saw 
Mink  lying  on  his  back  and  taking  it  easy,  with  the  eggs  dangling  overhead; 
he  saw  all  the  fish,  etc.  Wolf  thought,  "  I  must  be  cunning,"  and  sneaked 
up  to  find  the  fish  and  the  other  eggs,  all  eaten.  "  How  shall  I  get  the  rest?  " 
he  thought.  "Oh  I  guess  I  can  fix  it."  Wolf  ran  to  the  river,  got  a  little 
stone  of  the  same  shape  as  the  roe,  came  back,  and  substituted  the  stone 
for  the  eggs,  which  he  ate. 

Wolf  looked  back  but  INlink  still  slept,  so  Wolf  ran  home.  After  a  while 
Mink  woke  up,  thought  of  the  eggs,  felt  them  rubbing  against  his  mouth 


WakosQk,  "fish  eggs,"  the  word  resembles  the  plural  of  foxes,  Wa'kosQk. 
"Woman"  words,  words  used  only  by  women. 
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and  said,  "Oh  yes,  what  did  I  say  I  would  say  and  do?  Oh  yes,  I  must  say 
I  want  my  eggs.  They  are  here  yet."  He  opened  his  mouth  wide  and 
grabbed,  sssa !  it  was  only  a  stone,  and  broke  one  of  his  teeth.  He  woke 
up.  " Hi-h'ivh!"  He  clapped  his  hand  over  his  mouth.  "I  wonder  who 
did  this  to  me?"  He  thought  of  the  fish  and  looked  for  them  but  every- 
thing was  gone.  "  I  wonder  who  did  this?  It  might  have  been  that  wolf! 
An'am!  dirty  wolf,  bad  wolf,  if  it  is  you!  And  it  is  you,  you  homely  wolf 
with  a  long  nose!  Well,  you'll  always  be  a  thief  as  long  as  the  world  shall 
stand." 

31.    Rabbit  and  Wildcat. 

Rabbit  once  saw  Wildcat  lying  under  a  log.  He  went  right  away  and 
built  a  mitawikomik  (medicine  lodge).  He  got  his  material  from  the  woods. 
He  peeled  a  longitudinal  roll  of  birchbark  which  he  set  up  on  the  ground  so 
that  it  lay  in  just  the  shape  of  a  medicine  lodge  house.  Then  he  took  his 
water  drum  and  beat  on  it  and  sang. 

Kitabus    in'awao  on'amatik  uswusapicit 

Wildcat      I  have  seen  under  a  log  his  eyes  glistening. 

Wildcat  heard  and  saw  him  and  got  angry  over  it.  He  came  over  to  the 
place  and  upset  the  mitawikomik  and  out  popped  the  rabbit.  The  wildcat 
caught  him  and  thus  addressed  him,  "I  could  easily  kill  you,  but  let  us 
talk  a  while."  "Let  us  have  a  trial,  if  you  can  please  wait  a  moment," 
said  Rabbit.     So  Rabbit  began  to  sing  in  Ojibway:  — 

Kitakaskipunitita  hapina 

Oh  well  then  let  us  begin  by  scratching  each  other. 

Wildcat  agreed  saying,  "You  try  to  scratch  me  first."  "All  right," 
said  Rabbit.  Wildcat  turned  his  back  and  took  off  his  shirt  and  Rabbit 
scratched  until  he  flinched.  "Oh  you  hurt  me,"  cried  Wildcat. 

"  Oh  I  'm  only  beginning  lightly,"  said  Rabbit.  Presently,  Wildcat  said, 
"Here  you  take  your  turn."  So  Rabbit  took  a  position  and  offered  his 
back.  Wildcat  began  quietly  to  claw  the  whole  length  of  rabbit's  back. 
"Oh,  you  hurt  me,"  cried  Rabbit. 

"Pshaw,"  said  Wildcat,  "I  could  run  my  claws  in."  So  he  did  and  as 
he  raked  down,  the  rabbit  cried:  "Kwa"k  Kwa"k,  Kwa"k,"  and  died. 
Then  Wildcat  ate  him  up. 

The  reason  the  animals  spoke  Ojibway  is  that  they  must  have  belonged 
to  that  nation  long  ago. 
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32.    Owl  and  Partridge. 

Screech-owl  (totopa)  wanted  night  all  the  time.  Pinao  (partridge) 
wanted  day,  so  they  had  a  trial  to  see  which  would  prevail.  With  the  Owl 
was  Bear,  so  it  was  two  against  one.  Bear  began  to  repeat,  "Tipikut, 
tipiktit,  tipikut"  (to  be  dark,  to  be  dark,  to  be  dark)  and  Owl  followed 
him  crying  "Nitu'pakun."  The  contest  was  to  last  ten  days.  Partridge 
crying:  "Kitw'aptin"  (let  it  be  day).  The  ones  still  at  it  at  the  end  of  this 
time  were  to  win.  After  three  days'  time  the  owl's  head  came  off  from  cry- 
ing, Kutnipu'pakut,  until  its  throat  was  worn  out.  When  Bear  had  cried 
four  days  he  stopped  and  slept.  Partridge  won,  and  the  number  of  days 
he  reached  are  marked  on  his  tail  with  black  bars. 


33.    Hell  Diver. 

Hell  Diver,  Sikema,  had  a  handsome  brother,  a  chief,  named  Wame- 
giseko,  "White  Wampum."  Hell  Diver  was  a  homely  person.  One  day 
as  he  was  swimming  around,  two  women  came  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  and  called  to  him,  asking  him  to  ferry  them  over.  Hell  Diver  hurried 
back,  hauled  down  his  canoe,  and  paddled  over  to  them.  He  asked  where 
they  wanted  to  go.  "We're  looking  for  Wamegiseko.  We  are  going  to 
marry  him,"  they  said.  "Oh,  that's  me!"  replied  Hell  Diver,  "I'm  the 
one. 

So  he  took  them  to  his  house,  for  they  believed  him.  Every  evening 
there  was  a  dance  in  his  brother's  lodge.  Of  course  Sikema  went,  but  he 
ordered  his  two  wives  to  stay  at  home  and  not  go  anywhere.  When  this 
had  happened  three  times,  the  women  said  to  each  other,  "Let  us  follow 
and  look  on."  They  were  both  very  beautiful,  and  they  did  not  like  to  stay 
at  home.  "  Let  us  both  get  a  couple  of  rotten  logs  and  put  them  in  our  places 
before  we  go." 

So  they  got  two  logs  and  put  them  to  bed,  covering  them  with  their  robes 
and  went  slyly  to  the  chief's  home  to  peep  at  the  dance.  They  saw  that  it 
was  very  nice  and  beautiful  with  the  chief  seated  in  the  middle.  Wame- 
giseko was  dressed  in  lovely  fashion  with  quantities  of  wampum  around 
his  neck,  and  even  when  he  spat,  he  spat  wampum,^  "Why,  my  sister," 
cried  one  of  the  girls,  "  this  must  be  the  one  we  intended  to  come  and  see." 

Over  in  one  corner  among  the  unhonored  guests  they  saw  Sikema  danc- 


1  Skinner,  (a).  95;  Riggs,  148, 
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ing  by  himself.  When  Hell  Diver  went  home  and  sat  on  the  sleeping  bench 
and  smoked,  "Well,  there  they  lie,"  he  said  to  himself  looking  at  the  logs, 
and  was  contented.  All  at  once  he  thought  one  of  them  pinched  him  on  the 
leg.  "  Wait,  I  '11  be  with  you  when  I  finish  my  pipe,"  he  said,  but  it  was  only 
an  ant  that  had  crawled  out  of  one  of  the  rotten  logs  and  bitten  him.  The 
ants  kept  on  coming  out  and  biting  him  until  at  last  he  grew  suspicious  and 
looked  and  found  the  logs.  He  was  enraged  and  threw  out  the  wood  in  his 
fury.  Then  he  ran  back  to  the  dancing  place  and  there  he  found  his  brother 
Wamegis^ko  lying  with  one  of  the  women  on  each  side. 

"An'iiamekut!  You'll  be  killed!"  shrieked  Hell  Diver,  and  he  hurried 
out  and  got  an  iron  and  heated  it  red  hot  in  a  big  fire.  Then  he  sneaked 
back  and  thrust  the  iron  into  his  brother's  privates  and  killed  him.  In 
the  morning  the  chief  did  not  stir  because  he  was  dead,  and  when  this  was 
found  out,  messengers  were  sent  to  tell  Hell  Diver  of  the  calamity.  Hell 
Diver  had  started  out  early  to  swim  about,  and  the  messengers  could  not 
find  him,  although  others  saw  him  poke  up  his  head  from  time  to  time  when 
he  came  up  from  his  dives. 

Hell  Diver  had  meanwhile  killed  a  deer,  taken  its  stomach  and  filled 
it  with  blood  and  hung-  it  around  his  neck  under  his  shirt.  Some  of  the 
people  wanted  to  tell  him  of  his  brother's  demise,  but  others  objected,  saying 
that  he  had  loved  his  brother  too  much.  However,  they  finally  approached 
and  called  him,  "Sikema!  Sikema!"  but  he  pretended  not  to  hear  until 
they  hailed  him  by  his  brother's  name,  "Wamegiseko!"  Then  he  listened 
and  paid  attention.  "Your  brother  is  dead!"  they  told  him.  When  Hell 
Di\'er  heard  this,  he  reached  for  his  knife  which  hung  in  its  scabbard  before 
his  breast  and  pretended  to  stab  himself  to  the  heart,  but  he  really  stuck 
the  blade  into  the  bag  of  blood  which  gushed  out  as  he  fell  over.  "There! 
didn't  we  say  he  would  do  that  if  he  heard  that  his  brother  was  dead?" 
some  cried. 

Hell  Diver  stayed  under  water  a  long  time,  and  while  the  people  were 
watching  they  finally  saw  his  little  head  peep  out!  "Why  he  isn't  dead!" 
they  exclaimed.  "  He  must  have  done  this  to  deceive  us  because  he  killed 
his  brother!"  Others  said,  "Well,  let  us  kill  him  if  he  murdered  our  chief." 
Hell  Diver  heard  what  they  were  talking  about,  so  he  began  to  sing: — 

"Sikak!  Sikak! 
Pina  tciwat! 
Niganip,  niganip!" 

Which  means,  "If  the  new-made  widows  come  towards  me  in  their  boat, 
I  shall  die!"  Everybody  called  to  them:  "Do  go  and  fetch  him  here  I 
We'll  kill  him!" 
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The  widows  accordingly  got  into  their  long  canoe,  one  in  each  end. 
They  paddled  up  to  him  and  got  him  into  the  boat,  and  turned  about  to  go 
back,  when  suddenly,  he  tipped  it  over  and  down  they  all  sank  to  the  bottom. 
While  they  were  there  the  women  were  turned  into  female  Hell  Divers  by 
Sikema,  and  all  three  came  popping  up. 

The  people  still  wanted  to  catch  him,  so  they  conspired  until  the  river 
froze  over,  but  Hell  Diver  hid  near  the  rushes,  and  when  the  ice  was  all 
formed  he  pulled  the  rushes  in,  leaving  little  holes  to  breathe  and  peep 
through.     "  And  then  I  came  away." 


34.    Foods  of  the  Animals. 

In  the  beginning,  there  was  a  large  lake  filled  with  fat  oil.  An  inquiry 
was  made  by  the  powers  to  ask  all  the  animals  what  they  would  like  most 
to  eat.  The  bear,  deer,  porcupine,  rabbit,  and  gray  squirrel  were  asked. 
The  bear  came  first  and  was  ordered  to  wade  out  into  the  lake  of  fat.  He 
swam  and  drank  plenty,  so  he  became  the  fattest  of  all  animals.  Next  came 
the  marten,  and  instead  of  doing  as  the  bear  had  done  he  just  went  to  the 
brink  and  thrust  in  one  jaw  a  little  and  rubbed  it  down  within  his  thighs. 
"Oh,"  cried  the  bystanders,  "you'll  be  puny.  You  haven't  taken  enough." 
"  Oh,  too  much  fat  would  be  a  nuisance  to  me  and  I  'd  look  homely."  "  Oh, 
he  only  thinks  of  his  bowels,"  they  cried,  "that's  where  he  ornaments  him- 
self with  fat." 

Next  gray  squirrel  came,  ahead  of  his  turn  and  swam  in  the  lake.  When 
this  was  seen,  they  cried,  "Ha!  he  defiles  the  oil."  They  grabbed  him  and 
dragged  him  out,  wrung  him  out,  and  threw  him  off  in  the  woods,  where 
he  began  to  cry,  for  he  was  so  ashamed.  He  wept  until  his  eyes  were  rubbed 
bare  about  the  lids,  as  you  may  see  in  all  squirrels  today. 

Next  came  porcupine.  "What  do  you  desire  to  eat?"  they  asked  him. 
"  Wewin,"  he  replied.  You  know  that  that  word  may  mean  either  a  horn, 
an  ice  chisel,  a  pine  knot,  or  fornication.  But  porcupine  meant  a  pine  knot, 
the  others  misunderstood  and  cried:  "You  look  at  that,"  making  a  gesture 
of  contempt,^  thinking  he  meant  fornication.  Then  porcupine  climbed  up  a 
pine  tree  and  said :  "  My  friends,  why  do  you  laugh  so  much  at  me?  I  want 
you  all  to  understand  that  this  is  what  I  meant."  He  began  to  gnaw  a  knot, 
saying,  "There's  grease  in  this  limb,  that  I  like.  Besides  this,  I  love  to 
eat  the  horns  of  deer.  I  '11  be  fit  enough  to  be  devoured  by  the  Indians  for 
this  food  will  fatten  me  for  them." 

»  The  favorite  Menomini  gestiire  of  contempt  consists  in  raising  the  clenched  fist  palm 
down,  up  to  the  level  of  the  mouth,  then  bringing  it  swiftly  downwards,  throwing  forward 
the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers. 
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Then  they  asked  the  wolf,  what  he  wanted  to  eat  and  he  answered, 
"I  want  to  eat  the  deer."  Deer  was  standing  right  beside  him  and  cried: 
"Whew!  What  do  you  mean,  don't  you  know  when  I  go  bounding  along, 
I  am  so  swift  you  can  hardly  see  me.  I  am  in  a  way,  like  a  fly.  You  are 
wishing  in  vain." 

Then  the  greatest  of  the  powers  said:  "Let  us  try  that  out  right  now. 
You  wolf,  have  challenged  the  deer.  Now  race  with  each  other  and  see 
who  wins.  The  deer  started  off  with  a  great  spring,  high  in  the  air,  with 
the  wolf  following  with  great  lofty  jumps.  They  ran  and  ran  with  the  deer 
in  the  lead,  then  deer  saw  wolf  close  behind  and  changed  himself  into  a 
partridge,  but  wolf  turned  into  a  winter  hawk,  and  followed  him  through 
the  air.  Then  deer  dove  into  the  water  and  became  a  fish,  a  trout  (namako, 
lake  trout).  The  wolf  became  a  ta''komik  (another  species  of  fish)  and  pur- 
sued him.  Deer  now  became  tired  and  changed  his  disguise,  coming  out 
again  as  a  deer  once  more  rushing  for  the  place  whence  he  started,  with  wolf 
at  his  heels.  Deer  almost  reached  the  head  power  at  the  lake  of  oil  but  there 
wolf  overtook  him  and  threw  him  and  killed  him.  But  the  powers  brought 
deer  back  to  life  and  it  was  ordered  hereafter  that  he  should  be  the  prey  of 
wolf.  Then  the  chief  power  asked  deer,  "What  do  you  want  to  eat  your- 
self?" Deer  replied  instantly,  "I  desire  to  eat  mankind."  "Go  ahead, 
try  it,  and  see  if  you  can,"  ordered  the  Powers.  In  those  days  deer  had  long 
fangs  projecting  from  his  mouth,  so  he  started  out  to  hunt  for  an  Indian. 
Meanwhile  an  Indian  was  hunting  in  the  snowstorm  too.  The  Indian  saw 
deer's  fresh  tracks.  "  Oh  this  is  the  one  who  is  searching  for  me,"  he  thought 
in  his  heart.  He  doubled  back  on  his  own  track  and  hid  behind  a  mammoth 
tree  where  he  strung  his  bow  and  placed  the  notch  of  the  arrow  on  the  string. 
Meantime  the  snow  fell  and  presently  along  came  deer  sniffing,  head  down 
on  the  Indian's  trail.  The  Indian  saw  him  coming,  champing  his  tushes, 
so  he  shot  deer  in  the  side  and  killed  him.  Then  the  Indian  skinned  the 
deer  and  took  the  hide,  leaving  only  the  skin  on  the  deer's  legs  from  the  knee 
down  on  the  carcass.  He  took  the  hide  home,  but  the  deer's  shade  returned 
to  the  head  power  at  the  lake  of  oil,  naked.  "Oh,"  said  the  chief,  "you  are 
nowhere  at  all.  You  boasted  that  you  would  eat  human  beings,  but  you 
have  been  defeated.  The  Indian  is  hawattlk  and  more  powerful  than  you." 
The  head  power  pulled  out  the  deer's  long  teeth  and  thrust  them  in  his  side. 
"These  will  be  better  as  your  ribs,"  he  said. 

There  were  no  teeth  left,  so  the  head  power  made  small,  short  teeth  out 
of  eight  pieces  of  cedar  and  thrust  them  in  the  deer's  mouth,  saj-ing:  "These 
shall  be  your  teeth.  Four  in  your  lower  and  four  in  your  upper  jaw.  That 
will  be  enough  for  you."  Then  the  head  power  took  sand  and  daubed  it 
over  the  raw  flesh  of  the  deer,  and  declared:  "I  am  healing  you,  to  make 
your  coat  return  and  the  hair  grow  there." 
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35.    Catfish  Defeats  Moose. 

(a) 

Once  in  a  certain  lake,  Wasesa,  a  little  bullhead,  was  lying  on  the  bot- 
tom, when  several  moose  came  down  to  the  lake,  feeding  in  the  water 
and  drinking.  Little  Catfish  saw  them.  "Wuuu!"  he  cried,  seeing  one 
moose  was  white.  "Oh,  how  I  wish  that  hide  for  a  cushion  to  lie  on." 
After  drinking,  the  moose  went  up  on  the  shore  and  lay  down  where 
Catfish  saw  them,  and  wondered  how  he  could  get  the  white  one.  At  last 
he  decided  what  to  do,  so  he  cried  to  the  white  one,  "  Wabomisawao,  Aiaku 
winatninatawasimao ! "  (White  one,  your  horns  are  long,  but  mine  are  longer 
yet.)  This  he  did  to  insult  the  moose.  Of  course  they  heard  this,  and  look- 
ing, they  saw  the  little  catfish.  "  Nima !  nima !  nima !  nima !  this  little  catfish 
wants  to  be  brave,"  they  bellowed.  Again  Catfish  sang  out  his  insult, 
and  again.  At  last  they  all  got  angry,  "My,  my,  my!  That  little  catfish 
is  boasting  too  much,"  cried  all  three.  So  the  white  Moose  sent  the  other 
two,  his  children,  down  to  destroy  Catfish.  "  Go  and  kick  Catfish  and  make 
him  shut  up  I"  So  one  went  down.  "What  are  you  blowing  about  so 
much?"  he  cried. 

Little  Catfish  said :  "  Who  wants  you?  No  one !  I  don't  mean  you  at  all, 
it's  your  old  parent  I'm  talking  to,  that  big  one!  He's  the  one  I  want,  you 
go  back  and  lie  down  and  keep  still."  Then  the  young  moose  went  back 
abashed.  The  little  Catfish  kept  right  on  so  Father  Moose  asked  his  son, 
"What  did  he  say?"  "Oh,  he  said  he  didn't  want  me,  he  said  he  wanted 
my  father."  Old  Moose  then  cried,  "An'amekiit!  I'll  go  then!"  and  he 
went  down  and  heard  Catfish  still  at  it.  "I've  come  down  to  settle  you," 
bellowed  the  moose.  "  All  right,"  cried  Catfish,  not  budging,  "  kick  me  here 
on  my  chin ! "  (for  Catfish  is  well  armed  with  horns  at  that  place) .  He  turned 
up  on  one  side  and  elevated  his  spines.  The  moose  turned  about  and  kicked 
furiously,  and  the  spike  ran  in  to  the  hilt  between  the  moose's  toes.  Moose 
jumped  out  on  shore  and  Catfish  hung  on  until  he  was  kicked  loose.  Moose 
was  only  able  to  run  on  three  legs,  and  presently  he  fell  over  and  died.  The 
young  moose  sprang  up  crying,  "  Oh  father  is  killed  !'*  and  ran  away.  "  Ha, 
I've  done  it  now!  Yes  I  have,"  cried  the  catfish. 

Now  you  know,  long  ago,  animals  of  all  sorts  could  change  their  nature 
at  will,  so  Catfish  walked^ right  out  of  the  water  like  a  man !  Now  here  comes 
a  natural  lie,  for  we  must  all  lie  sometimes.  Catfish  had  a  butcher  knife, 
and  he  pulled  it  out,  and>kinned  the  moose.  "Here's  what  1  wanted," 
he  said.     He  went  off  and  leJt  all  the  meat,  and  he  went  back  where  he  had 
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been  lounging  and  arranged  the  skin  and  made  a  nice  bed  in  the  water. 
"A'wa!"^  he  cried  in  happiness. 

You  may  observe  that  catfish  have  little  beds  to  lie  on  on  the  lake  bot- 
toms. When  people  see  it  they  cry,  " Eh,  there's  catfish's  moose  blanket!" 
Sunfish  has  a  place  too,  for  he  is  catfish's  friend. 

(6) 

Moose  was  walking  along  the  river  bank  when  he  saw  a  catfish.  "  Why 
are  you  lying  there  in  the  water,"  he  bellowed.  "  I  came  here  on  purpose," 
replied  the  Uttle  catfish.  "  And  what  is  it  to  you?  I  am  made  to  be  in  the 
water  and  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  be  here." 

"Well,  what  are  you  getting  mad  about,"  demanded  Moose.  "All 
I  have  to  do  is  to  kick  you  once,  and  that  will  settle  you.  I ' ve  a  good  mind 
to  do  it  too."  So  moose  rushed  into  the  water,  but  when  he  raised  his  leg 
to  kick  Catfish,  that  little  animal  turned  belly  up,  and  pointed  his  horns  at 
moose,  crying,  "Take  that." 

Moose  stamped  on  the  catfish  and  drove  the  horn  way  into  his  foot. 
Moose  then  leaped  out  of  the  water  in  great  pain  and  ran  up  into  the  woods. 
The  pain  was  like  fire,  and  hurt  him  worse  and  worse.  He  lay  down,  and 
rolled  over  and  over  and  finally  died. 

It  is  wrong  to  despise  anything,  however  small  and  humble  it  appears. 


36.    Raccoon's  Pranks. 

One  cold  fall,  just  about  winter,  raccoon  was  traveling  along  on  the 
river  bank,  following  up  the  stream  looking  for  crawfish.  As  he  nosed  along 
he  found  a  trail,  so  he  stopped  and  followed  it  until  he  came  to  a  string  run- 
ning down  towards  the  water.  Just  a  little  beyond  that  he  came  on  a  round 
mat  house,  so  he  sneaked  up  to  look  and  listen.  He  heard  voices,  so  he 
peeped  in  and  there  he  saw  two  old  men,  one  on  each  side  of  the  fireplace. 
Raccoon  observed  them  for  some  time.  "Well,  I  guess  they  are  blind,"  he 
said  to  himself.  Then  he  peeped  again  more  boldly,  "Yes,  they're  both 
blind,"  he  concluded.  "  Oh,"  said  one  of  the  old  men.  "  I  think  it's  about 
time  for  us  to  cook  our  last  scraps  of  food."  "  All  right,  old  chum,"  replied 
the  other.     "  Then  go  and  get  us  some  water,"  returned  the  first. 

The  second  old  man  felt  for  the  bucket  and  went  out,  fumbling  along  the 
string.     As  soon  as  raccoon  saw  what  was  happening,  he  raced  down  to  the 

1  Hurrah. 
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other  end  of  the  line  which  was  on  the  river's  bank  and  took  it  some  distance 
away  from  the  water,  then  he  sat  on  his  haunches  to  watch.  The  old  man 
found  his  way  to  the  end  and  put  down  his  pail  but  he  only  struck  the  dry 
land. 

"Hai,  how  is  this?  There  used  to  be  water  here."  He  swept  his  pail 
around  but  could  not  find  the  river.  "Why,  the  water  is  all  gone."  He 
turned  his  back  and  laboriously  trudged  back  to  the  lodge  and  went  in. 
"Why  old  chum,  there  is  no  water  to  be  found."  "Why  how  is  that  old 
fellow?  That  can't  be.  You  know  the  line  leads  to  the  river  and  there  is 
water  there.     Go  and  get  it.     What  are  you  lying  for?  " 

The  old  chap  went  back  once  more,  but  still  he  couldn't  find  the  river, 
so  he  returned  again,  crying,  "He,  old  man,  there  is  no  water,  it  is  so." 
The  old  man  did  not  believe  him.  "W^hat  is  the  use  of  lying  to  me  you 
lazy  chap?  There  certainly  is  some  there."  The  other  man  protested,  so 
at  last  he  said :  "  W' ell  let  me  go,  I  '11  get  it,"  and  he  went  out  angrily,  follow- 
ing the  line. 

Meantime  coon  had  overheard  everything  that  was  said,  so  he  hustled 
down  and  put  the  line  back  where  it  belonged,  so  the  second  old  man  got 
water  and  returned  with  it.  "Why  did  you  lie  to  me?"  he  said  to  his 
companion.  "I  got  water  at  the  same  old  place  all  right.  Now  at  least 
go  and  get  some  wood.     It  can't  be  you'll  mistake  that  place." 

However,  coon  overheard  them  and  he  ran  and  changed  the  line  that  led 
to  the  wood  pile..  The  old  man  reached  the  place  where  he  put  the  string, 
and  felt,  but  he  could  not  find  the  wood,  so  he  returned.  "  There  is  no  wood 
to  be  found,"  he  exclaimed.  "What  are  you  up  to,  with  your  lies.  Oh, 
I  know,  it's  just  your  old  scheme,  eh?  Just  because  you  don't  want  to  work. 
There  is  wood  there  all  right,  I  '11  go  and  get  it."  So  the  second  old  man  went 
out  angrily. 

Meanwhile  coon  hurried  and  put  the  string  back  in  the  right  place,  so 
that  the  second  old  man  found  the  wood.  "Well,  how  is  this?"  he  growled. 
"My  chum  won't  do  as  I  tell  him  any  more."  When  the  old  man  got  up 
close  to  the  lodge  he  shouted,  "Oh,  old  fellow  like  me,  what  are  you  lying 
for?  "  So  he  came  in.  "  Well  old  chum, "  he  said,  "  let 's  hang  up  the  kettle 
and  start  cooking  our  last  piece  of  meat." 

So  he  took  down  the  package  and  undid  it.  Meantime  raccoon  had 
crept  into  the  lod^  to  see  better  and  observed  the  old  man  take  out  two 
pieces  of  meat  and  p\it  them  into  the  water.  Now  the  old  men  began  talk- 
ing again  in  good  humX)r.  In  a  short  time  the  meat  was  nearly  cooked  and 
they  were  about  to  try  It.  Coon  thought  that  it  was  good  enough  for  him, 
so  he  took  up  the  sharp  stick  that  they  used  as  a  fork,  stabbed  it  into  the 
kettle  and  pulled  out  some  «f  the  meat.     He  found  it  was  good,  so  he  took 
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it  to  one  side  and  began  to  eat  it  quietly,  while  the  old  men  talked  on. 
At  last  one  old  fellow  said:  " I  guess  our  cooking  is  over,  let  us  dish  it  up. 
Where  is  your  dish  old  fellow?"  So  he  jabbed  his  stick  into  the  pot,  got 
one  piece  and  put  it  on  his  comrade's  dish.  Then  he  looked  for  his  own, 
but  could  not  find  it.  "Hello,  where  is  the  other  piece?  It's  not  here." 
"Well,  what' do  mean,  maybe  you  ate  it?"  responded  his  partner.  "No, 
maybe  you  did?"  said  the  other,  and  they  fell  to  arguing  and  quarreling. 
Their  squabble  grew  worse  and  worse,  while  coon  watched  until  they  got 
very  angry  at  each  other,  then  he  tiptoed  up  to  the  angriest  one  and  punched 
him.  "  He,  old  chum,  what  did  you  do  that  for?  You  hurt  me,"  shouted 
the  old  man,  whereupon  coon  hit  the  other  man  in  the  face.  He,  but  they 
pitched  into  each  other,  pulled  hair,  punched,  and  rolled  over  and  over, 
till  the  fight  got  near  the  coon  who  had  to  dodge!  At  last  one  threw  the 
other  over  and  he  fell  plump  on  top  of  coon,  who  cried,  "  Eeh ! " 

"He!  who  did  that?"  cried  one  of  the  combatants.  "I  heard  him  too, 
I  guess  it  must  be  coon.  Somebody  is  playing  tricks  on  us."  Then  coon 
ran  out,  he  stopped  at  the  door  and  peered  back  and  laughed  and  they 
overheard  him.  "There  he  laughs,  coon,"  said  one.  "Oh  that's  him,  I 
told  you  so.  He  did  it,  he  caused  us  to  fight,  the  nasty  fellow.  Oh  you 
mean  coon,  to  do  this!  You  are  the  most  wicked  no  account  animal,  and 
you  shall  be  so  all  your  days.  You  will  be  hated  and  known  for  what  you 
have  done.  You  will  never  be  able  to  please  anyone.  You  will  be  tricky 
and  destructive." 

Raccoon  went  on,  following  the  river  bank.  It  was  cold  and  ice  was 
beginning  to  form  along  the  brink  and  lumps  of  snow  were  drifting  down. 
He  camped  wherever  night  caught  him,  always  along  the  shore.  All  at 
once  one  day  to  his  surprise  he  found  a  trail  that  led  back  into  the  woods. 
"Oh,  this  is  a  sign  that  there  are  some  more  of  those  Indians  living  here," 
said  he,  so  he  peeped  and  sure  enough  he  saw  a  long  lodge.  He  sneaked  up 
to  the  house  and  stood  there  listening.  He  heard  the  voices  of  several 
talking.  "Oh,"  he  said  to  himself,  "it  must  be  old  ladies  all  alone."  So 
he  lifted  the  mat  that  covered  the  door  and  peered  in.  He  saw  two  old 
women  about  the  fire  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  end,  there  was  another 
blaze  and  two  more  old  women  sitting  beside  it.  They  were  all  making 
woven  bags  very  neatly,  but  he  was  sorry  for  one  old  woman,  she  was  so 
weak  and  had  accomplished  so  little. 

"I  wonder  if  she  can  ever  finish  it,"  thought  raccoon.  "She  looks  so 
feeble  and  awkward."  Then  he  thought,  "I  guess  I  had  better  go  in  and 
visit  them."  So  he  entered  and  was  seen.  "Oh  A'sipdn,  it  is  you,  take  a 
seat  among  us,"  So  he  chose  to  sit  by  the  feeble  old  lady  and  he  took  his 
place  close  beside  her.     "  Well,  A'sipiln,  what  are  you  about  and  where  are 
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you  going?"  they  asked  him.  "Oh,  I  am  only  on  my  travels,  following  the 
river  to  see  if  I  can  find  a  living.  At  the  same  time  I  visit  the  Indians, 
where  they  live.     I  go  in  and  see  them." 

So  raccoon  talked  on  with  them.  At  last  he  stopped  and  got  into  a  con- 
versation with  the  old  lady  beside  whom  he  was  seated.  "  Noko,  how  long 
have  you  been  working  at  that  bag  of  yours?  And  how  much  longer  will 
it  take  you  to  finish  it?  You  who  seem  so  slow  and  feeble?"  "Oh,  nose, 
I  don't  know.  It  will  take  a  very  long  time  at  my  rate."  "Oh,  if  I  were 
to  make  it,  it  would  take  only  a  little  while,"  returned  raccoon.  "How 
can  that  be  with  you,  A'sipun?  How  can  you  make  one  like  that?  Why 
it  takes  a  certain  length  of  time  and  a  long  time,  even  quickly.  We  have 
to  make  them  in  lots  of  ten,  when  we  have  that  many  done  we  sell  them  and 
get  a  very  little  to  eat."  "Oh  yes,  grandma,  I  can  make  it.  I  can  make 
ten.  I  can  make  them  in  a  very  little  while  I  say."  "  W'ell,  tell  us,  explain 
it  to  us."  "Well,  this  is  the  way.  You  get  enough  material  for  ten  bags 
and  make  a  bundle  of  it  and  this  is  the  way  I  would  do.  I  would  scrape  the 
coals  and  ashes  from  the  fireplace  and  leave  a  bare,  flat  spot.  I  would  lay 
this  bunch  of  string  there  and  cover  it  up  with  coals  and  cinders,  then  build 
a  fire  over  it  and  let  it  burn  down  and  out,  and  when  it  is  all  over,  remove 
the  ashes  and  the  ten  bags  will  be  all  done."  "No,"  said  one  of  the  old 
ladies,  "  Raccoon,  you  are  mistaken.  It  cannot  be,  if  we  should  do  that  we 
would  only  burn  our  material."  "No,"  contradicted  raccoon,  "if  you  do 
that,  you'll  have  them  quickly." 

They  stopped  arguing,  but  the  feeble  old  lady  had  said  nothing,  only 
listened.  Then  raccoon  turned  to  her,  "What  do  you  think?  Don't  you 
believe  me?  I  tell  you  old  grandma,  this  is  true.  If  you'll  let  me  have 
your  bag  and  enough  material,  I'll  show  you  how  it  can  be  done  quickly, 
and  how  you  will  have  ten  at  one  time.  Just  let  me  do  it,  and  I  '11  fix  it  in 
a  minute."  The  women  in  the  other  end  of  the  lodge  cried,  "  Don't  you 
believe  him,  don't  do  that,  he  is  wrong.  All  your  stuff  will  be  burned,  and 
how  can  you  get  more  at  your  age  and  in  your  health?  "  "  Grandma,  don't 
pay  attention  to  them,"  said  raccoon.  "Listen  to  me  if  you  want  those 
bags,  I  tell  you  I  can  make  all  ten  in  half  an  hour." 

The  old  lady  was  now  persuaded.  "You  have  said  it  so  earnestly,  that 
I  consent  and  I  ask  you  to  take  pity  on  me  and  let  this  be  true."  "Yes, 
grandma,  I  '11  do  just  as  I  told  you,  and  it's  very  sure.  Just  give  me  enough 
basswood  string  ^nd  the  one  you  have  started  and  we'll  make  ten  bundles, 
each  enough  for  one  bag."  The  others  tried  to  stop  the  old  lady,  but  she 
paid  no  attention  to  them,  and  prepared  the  material.  "  Hurry  up  grandma, 
hand  the  bundle  to  me,"  ht\cried.  So  the  old  lady  did,  and  coon  parted  the 
ashes,  covered  the  stuff,  sent  for  more  wood,  and  blew  on  the  coals  until  he 
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started  the  fire.  "  When  the  wood  is  bumed,"  he  said,  "  your  bags  will  be 
done."  The  other  old  women  cried  out,  "Pon!  pon!  pon!  you're  cheated, 
you're  beaten."  "No,  don't  believe  them;  obey  me,"  cried  raccoon.  But 
the  old  ladies  continued  to  shout:  "Hold  on,  hold  on." 

Soon  the  fire  was  out,  and  raccoon  remarked,  "You'll  soon  have  your 
ten  bags,"  so  he  took  a  stick,  moved  the  ashes  on  both  sides,  and  grabbed 
at  the  heap  of  stuff  and  tore  it  open.  There  they  all  saw  ten  bags  come  out, 
one  after  the  other,  all  bearing  different  designs.  The  others  were  aston- 
ished, "  Oh,  A'sipaan,  how  merciful,  how  good,"  said  the  old  lady.  "  I  thank 
you  so  much,  I  could  never  have  made  them  at  all."  Then  the  other 
old  women  began  to  beg:  "Oh  raccoon,  could  you  not  be  kind  to  us  too? 
We  beg  of  you,  be  merciful  and  make  us  each  ten,  out  of  your  pity."  "Oh 
yes,"  said  raccoon,  "that's  nothing,  and  you  all  saw  me  do  it  in  a  little 
while,  it's  easy.  You  can  do  it  yourselves.  I  showed  you  how.  I've  got 
to  go  now,  and  I  'm  in  a  hurry.  But  you  will  each  have  ten  bags  in  a  little 
while."  "Yes,"  they  all  cried,  "let's  do  it!"  "Of  course,"  said  raccoon, 
"start  now,  it's  simple  when  you've  seen  it  done." 

As  soon  as  coon  went,  each  old  lady  hurried  to  bury  her  material  under 
the  fire,  they  waited  and  talked  until  the  fires  were  all  out,  then  they  all 
began  to  open  their  piles  at  once.  They  took  out  ashes,  cinders,  and  coal, 
until  at  last  they  came  to  the  place  where  they  had  put  their  bark  strings 
and  there  they  found  nothing  but  little  charred  lumps.  When  they  saw 
this,  they  all  fell  over  and  wept. 

Meanwhile  raccoon  traveled  on  and  after  a  time  thought,  "  I  guess  they're 
looking  for  their  bags,"  and  chuckled  with  merriment.  But  the  old  ladie* 
cried,  "An'amekut  A'sipun!"  as  they  recovered.  "We  knew  he  was  a 
scamp  before,  but  he  has  cheated  us  and  if  this  old  lady  had  not  been  per- 
suaded, we  would  not  have  lost  our  stuff,  it's  all  her  fault,  and  that's  the 
way  he  does  all  the  time,  but  she  would  not  believe  us."  So  they  blamed  it 
all  on  the  poor  old  lady. 

Meanwhile  the  coon  kept  on  up  the  river.  Now  it  was  frozen  where  the 
current  was  slack,  but  he  journeyed  along  until  only  the  rapids  and  falls 
were  still  open.  At  last  he  came  across  a  trail  and  he  came  back  into  the 
woods.  He  followed  it  to  the  brink  and  found  a  water  hole  cut  into  the  ice. 
He  saw  the  trail  was  well  traveled.  "  Oh  yes,"  he  thought,  "  there  are  some 
more  of  those  Indians  living  here." 

So  raccoon  followed  the  trail  a  little  way,  then  stopped  to  peep.  Ahead 
of  him  he  saw  a  long  lodge,  longer  than  the  last  one  he  had  visited,  which 
seemed  to  show  that  there  were  many  people  in  it.  He  came  up  close  to- 
listen  and  heard  many  voices  mingled  together.  He  wondered  who  it  could 
possibly  be,  so  he  kept  still  and  listened  and  because  of  the  loud  talking  and 
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continual  noise,  he  discovered  that  they  were  all  women.  He  went  softly 
to  the  door  and  peeped  and  there  were  women  sitting  all  the  way  around. 
He  looked  them  over  and  counted  them  and  to  his  surprise  there  were  ten, 
all  alike  and  each  with  a  tiny  baby  on  her  tek'enagun  (baby  carrier)  and  all 
were  cleaning  them  at  once.  A'sipun  finally  decided  to  go  in.  They  all 
saw  him  and  cried,  "Oh  my,  coon!     It  is  youl    Take  a  seat." 

Coon  looked  them  over  again  with  rolling  eyes,  and  saw  that  they 
were  all  still  fixing  their  cradleboards.  At  one  end,  he  noticed  that  one 
was  younger  than  all  the  rest,  a  mere  child.  He  saw  that  she  was  slow, 
and  awkward,  and  puny,  and  she  bundled  her  baby  diiTerently  and  poorly. 

"Oh,"  thought  coon,  "she's  slow  and  young,  and  her  baby  is  smaller." 
On  this  account  coon  was  not  satisfied,  so  he  went  in  and  sat  close  to  her. 
All  the  others  were  done  with  their  work,  excepting  this  poor  girl.  All  at 
once  raccoon  said:  "I  am  going  to  ask  you  all  a  question.  How  long  will 
it  take  for  your  boys  to  grow  up?  "  And  all  of  them  heard  him.  Mudjikik'- 
wawic  (the  eldest  daughter)  answered,  "Oh  A'sipun,  it  takes  many  years 
to  reach  the  time  you  ask  about.  We've  got  to  be  old  before  it  happens, 
we  mothers  will  be  old  when  our  sons  are  men."  Then  Raccoon  understood 
well  how  long  it  would  take,  and  he  looked  them  all  over,  "That's  a  very 
long  time,"  he  said,  "  but  if  one  among  you  all  will  give  me  her  baby,  I  will 
hurry  it  up  and  make  it  grow  big  and  old,  in  a  short  time."  Mudjikik'wawic 
immediately  replied,  "No,  you  can't  do  that!     Not  so,  it  is  impossible." 

But  coon  edged  up  to  the  youngest  and  said:  "Female  sister  to  me, 
having  the  smallest  baby,  it  will  take  you,  in  your  condition,  a  long  time  to 
rear  and  raise  it,  but  if  you  trust  it  to  me,  I  can  make  it  grow  rapidly,  and 
with  age;  it  will  only  take  the  time  that  I  am  sitting  here  and  that  will  be 
very  short."  "Coon,"  said  Mudjikik'wawic,  "what  can  you  do  to  accom- 
plish this,  tell  us,  show  us."  "Oh,  there  is  away,"  he  answered.  "If  you 
let  me  take  it,  I  will  do  this.  I  will  take  the  child  down  and  shove  it  in 
the  water  hole,  to  the  bottom,  and  tie  the  baby  board  under  the  ice  and  let 
it  remain  there  until  its  mother  can  build  a  fire;  and  while  the  fire  blazes  and 
burns  you  '11  hear  the  child  running  back,  already  a  man.  It  will  only  take 
the  time  necessary  for  the  fire  to  burn." 

" Oh !"  cried  the  eldest  sister  "  that  can  never  happen.  It  won't  be!  If 
you  tried  it  the  child  would  be  drowned."  "Oh  no,  it  would  be  as  I  say,  I 
can  do  it."  Then  raccoon  turned  to  the  youngest,  "Sister,  let  me  try  it  on 
your  baby,  it  will  only  take  a  little  while."  "Hold  on,"  cried  Mudjikik'- 
wawic, "  you  may  be  persuaded,  and  if  you  are,  you  will  only  bring  disaster 
upon  yourself,  for  the  child  will  surely  die."  "How  is  it,"  said  coon,  "will 
you  let  me?    You  know  what  I  have  said." 

Then  the  youngest  sister  cried,  "  If  what  you  have  told  me  is  true,  I  will 
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let  you  take  the  baby,  for  it  will  help  me  greatly,  as  I  am  having  trouble 
and  suffering. "  So  they  agreed.  All  the  other  women  tried  to  prevent  her, 
crying,  "  He,  don't  believe  him.  Don't  consent,  you  are  wrong,  it  will  be 
killed."  "Pay  no  attention,"  ordered  coon,  "but  believe  me;  this  bargain 
is  between  us." 

The  woman  agreed,  so  he  led  her  to  the  river.  There  he  cut  the  water 
hole  larger,  called  for  wikop,  and  tied  the  cradleboard  under  the  ice.  Then 
they  hurried  back  to  the  lodge  and  built  a  fire  and  sure  enough,  pretty  soon, 
running  footsteps  were  heard,  and  the  voice  of  someone  crjang,  "  Yahaha," 
with  chattering  teeth.  "  Hurry,"  cried  coon,  "  there  he  is.  Prepare  clothes, 
he  is  coming  in  naked  and  cold."  Truly,  in  ran  a  young  man,  about  fifteen 
years  of  age.  "There,  there  is  your  son,"  said  coon.  "Oh,  my  son,"  cried 
the  mother.     "Make  more  fire,"  cried  coon,  "and  warm  him." 

So  the  mother  and  coon  stirred  up  the  fire.  Coon  now  remarked,  "  You 
see  now  what  I  can  do  and  how  quickly  I  fixed  him.  I  did  this  to  show  you 
my  power,  and  I  had  pity  for  the  youngest  who  had  the  smallest  child  and 
who  would  have  had  such  a  long,  hard  time  to  bring  him  up.  Now  I  must 
go,  I'm  in  a  hurry." 

As  he  started  to  leave,  Mudjikik'wawic  said:  "Oh  raccoon,  could  you 
not  help  us  out  and  make  our  children  grow  too,  so  we  can  see  our  young 
men  like  that  one?"  "No,  you  have  denied  me,"  said  coon.  "Oh  no, 
raccoon,  we  beg  of  you  to  favor  us  in  the  same  way."  "Well,  I  am  in  a 
hurry,  I've  got  to  go  on  up  the  river.  You  heard  and  saw  my  plan,  it's 
simple,  if  you  want  to  do  so  yourselves,  you  can.  The  mother  I  helped  will 
show  you  what  we  did.  You've  only  got  to  shove  your  babies  under  the 
ice. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Mfldjikik'wawic  said,  "  Now,  all  my  sisters,  join 
with  me,  let's  take  our  babies  and  stick  them  in  the  water."  So  they  went 
out  one  after  the  other  and  gathered  wikop  on  the  way.  The  youngest 
went  along  with  them  to  show  them  how.  When  they  got  to  the  river, 
they  all  cut  holes  in  the  ice  and  tied  their  babies  underneath.  Then  they 
all  came  away  and  hurried  to  build  the  fires. 

All  this  time,  coon  was  hurrying  along  and  he  was  far  off,  while  the  women 
waited  in  the  lodge  and  said  to  each  other:  "  Pretty  soon,  pretty  soon  they'll 
come."  But  the  fires  went  out  and  no  one  appeared.  "Let's  build  them 
again,"  they  said  and  they  did  so,  but  there  was  no  sign.  "  How  is  this," 
said  Miidjikik'wawic,  "  no  one  has  come,  and  for  my  part,  I  believe  they 
will  not  come.  Something  is  wrong,  let's  go  and  see."  So  they  all  ran 
to  the  river  and  pulled  up  the  babies  and  found  they  were  all  drowned  and 
frozen. 

Meanwhile  raccoon  was  running  as  fast  as  he  could,  getting  farther  away 
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while  the  mothers  wept.  After  a  while,  they  quit  and  Mudjikik'wawic  said,^ 
"Now  coon  has  ruined  us,  tomorrow  we  will  chase  him."  When  the  morn- 
ing came,  she  said  again,  "  Younger  sisters,  we  will  now  catch  coon  and  fix 
him.  The  world  is  not  big  enough  for  him  to  escape  us,  and  we'll  get  him 
and  beat  him  to  death.     Some  of  you  bring  your  axes." 

So  the  nine  of  them  set  forth,  for  the  youngest  sister  did  not  go,  as  she 
had  no  quarrel  with  coon.  They  chased  and  tracked  him  a  long  time  and 
coon  knew  it.  He  circled  and  doubled  and  made  crooked  trails,  hid  behind 
trees;  he  walked  on  and  under  logs,  and  finally  ran  to  the  river  at  the  falls 
where  he  jumped  from  one  stone  to  another,  but  they  overtook  him.  He 
knew  they  were  close,  and  ran  to  another  high  falls  with  rocks  at  the  foot, 
he  got  on  them,  though  they  were  ice  covered,  and  jumped  from  one  to 
another,  leaving  a  crooked  trail,  until  at  last  he  found  an  overhanging  elm 
which  he  climbed  up  and  hid  in  the  crotch. 

Mudjikik'wawic  tracked  him  until  she  lost  the  trail  and  was  in  despair. 
She  circled  round  the  falls  and  could  find  no  tracks  leading  away,  so  she 
told  the  others  that  he  must  be  there.  She  and  her  sisters  searched  all  the 
cracks  and  crevices  but  found  no  coon.  Finally,  as  they  were  passing  under 
the  elm,  they  saw  his  reflection  in  the  water.  "Come  sisters,  here  he  is,"^ 
she  screamed.  "An'am  (dog)  you!  I  kill  you  now  as  I  said  I  would," 
so  she  struck  at  the  water  with  her  ax.  There  was  a  great  splash  and  she  hit 
a  rock  under  the  surface.  She  did  this  several  times,  until  the  blade  was- 
dull.     "Here  he  is  sisters,"  she  called,  "but  my  ax  is  broken  on  him." 

So  they  all  tried,  and  dulled  their  blades.  Then  coon  moved  and  poked 
out  his  head  and  peeped  and  they  saw  him  and  struck  all  the  more.  Then 
said  Mudjikik'wawic,  "What  can  we  do?"  and  there  they  stood  dismayed 
until  at  last,  she  happened  to  look  up  in  the  tree  and  saw  coon  squatting 
in  his  crotch.     "  Oh,  sisters,  come  here,  there  he  is." 

They  tried  their  best  to  chop  the  tree  down,  but  alas  their  axes  were  too 
dull  even  to  mark  it.  For  several  days  they  tried,  and  tried.  They  called 
the  coon  names  but  he  only  laughed  at  them  for  he  saw  that  he  had  outdone 
them.  Then  Mudjikik'wawic  gathered  all  her  sisters  and  they  looked  at 
him.  Said  she:  "We  cannot  get  him,  he  is  safe,  we  must  give  up  after  all 
our  trying.  But  I  must  say,  though,  to  him,  as  others  whom  he  has  offended 
have  said,  what  he'll  be  in  the  future.  For  my  part,  as  I  say,  he  will  be  the 
most  disliked  ai.imal  on  earth,  forever,  because  of  what  you  have  done. 
People  will  hate  >'>u,  because  you  deceive  them  and  make  trouble." 
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37.    Raccoon  and  Crawfish. 

Na'na'kao,  the  crawfish,  had  a  permanent  village  under  the  water  in  a 
large  lake.  One  day  he  thought  to  himself,  "  I  guess  I  '11  take  a  trip  and  see 
what  the  world  looks  like,"  so  he  crawled  out  on  the  dry  land  and  followed 
along  the  beach.  He  crawled  and  crawled  until  he  got  half  way  around, 
when  he  stopped  a  while  to  look. 

In  the  meantime,  A'sipun,  the  raccoon,  came  strolling  along  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  As  he  traveled,  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  ahead  of  him,  and  he 
saw  something  moving.  He  watched  it  and  made  out  that  it  was  Crawfish. 
*'  Oh,  nimaa,  this  Crawfish  is  out  on  dry  land."  Then  he  thought  to  himself, 
"  I  wonder  how  I  can  fool  him,  I  am  surely  going  to  meet  him.     Oh,  I  know." 

So  Raccoon  scuttled  into  the  woods  and  got  some  rotten  wood  which  he 
stuck  up  his  nostrils,  daubed  on  his  mouth  and  filled  up  his  eyes.  Then 
he  laid  down  on  the  shore  and  pretended  to  be  dead.  After  a  while,  along 
came  Crawfish,  crawling  awkwardly.  As  he  came  along,  he  saw  Coon  and 
was  surprised.  "What's  this?  who  can  it  be?"  But  seeing  no  move  or 
any  trace  of  danger,  he  crept  up  and  examined  the  object  and  recognized 
it  as  Coon.  He  drew  very  close  indeed  and  stopped  there  motionless.  He 
could  see  no  breath  from  Coon  and  he  saw  that  his  enemy's  mouth  and  eyes 
and  nose  were  completely  stopped  up.  Crawfish  thought  in  his  head  that 
the  punk  wood  was  fly  blows  and  then  when  he  looked  a  little  closer  and 
pinched  Raccoon  he  was  sure  that  the  maggots  were  in  him.  "I  must  go 
home  and  tell  my  people,"  he  said.  So  he  began  scrambling  backwards, 
as  fast  as  he  could  go.  When  he  was  almost  there,  he  began  to  shout, 
"Kuu'wfl!"  "H^,"  cried  the  others,  "what  can  that  be?"  "Kuu'wu!" 
"What  is  the  matter  with  that  fellow,  let's  go  and  see."  "Kuu'wii!"  "Oh 
yes,  maybe  it's  that  fellow  that  went  traveling.  Perhaps  he  is  coming  back." 
And  everyone  came  running  out,  to  hear  the  news.  "Kuu'wu!"  "Oh 
Crawfish,"  cried  the  people,  for  the  brave  hero  was  now  in  sight.  "  What 
is  it  that  you  have  to  tell  us?  "  "  I  shall  not  tell  you  a  word  until  Totop'aha- 
kao  (a  soft  shelled  crawfish)  places  one  of  his  daughters  on  each  side. of  me. 
Then  I  '11  tell  you  the  truth,"  chanted  Crawfish  in  a  singsong  voice.  "  Good 
news,"  cried  the  others.  "Let  us  hurry  and  tell  Totop'ahakiio  to  get  his 
daughters  ready,  to  dress  and  comb  them  and  paint  their  faces  with  ver- 
milion." 

Somebody  ran  to  Totop'ahakao's  lodge  and  informed  him  and  he  straight- 
way fell  to  dressing  his  daughters  and  adorning  them  with  the  most  beautiful 
clothes.  Crawfish  had  now  come  into  the  center  of  the  village.  "Let 
Totop'ahakao  now  take  his  two  daughters  and  place  one  on  each  side  of 
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Crawfish,"  cried  every  one.  So  the  girls'  mother  led  them  forward.  "Go 
now  and  sit  beside  him,"  she  ordered.  One  was  placed  on  the  right-hand 
side  and  one  placed  on  the  left-hand  side  of  Crawfish.  "Now  tell  us  the 
news,"  demanded  the  people,  for  a  great  crowd  had  gathered.  "The 
women  have  been  given  you  as  you  demanded.  Then  Crawfish  began  to 
chant  in  a  singsong  voice,  as  messengers  and  criers  were  accustomed  to  do:  — 

"N'hau        omus  kaies  pin'a'nokatau        waio'n        hau 

"At  the  time  when  I  have  fasted  In 

inipi      mai    atician    yum     uskiato     natamun     kineticuminaa-a-a-nl 
my  walks  circling  round  the  lake      all  at  once      I  saw  Coon. 

"  He  was  lying  down  and  I  approached  him  and  saw  that  his  face  was  full  I 
Yes,  his  eyes,  his  nose  and  mouth  were  filled  with  maggots.  There  he  lies 
and  he  is  dead."  Everyone  heard  him  and  shouted:  "Oh,  let  us  believe 
our  traveler!  Let  us  tighten  our  drum  head  and  go  and  have  a  dance  over 
it." 

Nimaa,  but  they  were  pleased  because  their  enemy  was  dead!  When 
everything  was  in  readiness,  they  set  out  with  the  nanawetauwuk,  or  braves, 
in  the  lead,  the  chiefs  next,  and  the  women  and  children  following  in  a  great 
multitude,  drumming  and  singing,  and  Crawfish,  with  the  two  beautiful 
daughters  of  Totop'ahakao,  one  on  each  side  of  him,  heading  the  procession. 
As  they  marched  along,  the  braves  were  singing  a  nanawetau  song:  — 

"Hauwiya!  Hauwiya!  Hauwiyaa!  Hoi!  Hoi!  Hoi!  Hoi!" 

They  twisted,  stamped,  and  brandished  their  weapons  and  postured  as 
braves  always  do.  The  women  too,  had  their  own  comical  little  song,  a 
squeaky  little  second  part.  Nimaa,  but  it  was  an  immense  parade!  As 
they  came  nearer,  Coon  heard  them  and  listened,  where  he  lay.  It  took  the 
C  rawfish  a  long  time,  although  they  had  not  far  to  go,  for  they  were  so  awk- 
ward  on  land.  "  How  far  are  we  now?  "  asked  the  chief.  "  Oh,  very  close," 
said  Crawfish.  Soon  he  pointed  out  Raccoon.  "  There  hje  lies,  the  enemy 
of  our  people." 

When  they  got  up  very  close,  they  ceased  to  sing,  and  circled  round  and 
round  Raccoon,  dancing  and  examining  him  with  their  claws  and  feelers 
until  they  were  convinced  that  he  was  dead.  Then  they  began  to  sing:  — 
"A'sipima,  here  he  lies  dead  with  maggots  in  his  mouth."  The  women 
chimed  in:  " Aiek'wawajiji!  Aiek'wawajiji!"  They  circled  again  around 
his  body  and  sang,  "  Here  is  Coon  lying  with  his  face  full  of  worms !  They 
are  all  in  him !  Maggots  in  his  mouth,  maggots  in  his  nose,  maggots  in  his 
eyes.     Aiek'wawajiji !  Aiek'wawajiji ! " 

The  last  words  were  shouted  in  Ojibway  in  order  to  encourage  the  women 
to  dance.     And  the  multitude  danced  about  Raccoon,  while  some  of  the 
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braves  crawled  all  over  him,  pinching  him.  Coon  did  not  stir  though  it 
hurt  him  dreadfully.  It  was  awful  about  his  nose  and  mouth.  Now,  two 
of  the  bravest  and  most  notorious  warriors,  as  they  were  exploring  his  body, 
came  to  his  buttocks,  and  one  was  so  inquisitive  that  he  tried  to  climb  into 
his  rectum,  but  he  pinched  so  hard  that  Coon  flinched,  so  this  brave  one 
backed  out,  shouting,  "  A'sipun,  tcepiskau,"  that  is  to  say,  "  Raccoon  flinched 
when  he  was  pinched." 

Now  it  so  happened  that  there  was  another  warrior  who  was  pinching 
at  the  same  place.  "Not  so,"  he  cried,  "this  Crawfish  felt  me  biting." 
However,  the  first  Crawfish  ran  around  informing  everyone,  but  the  singers 
took  up  his  word  derisively  singing:  — 

"A'sipdna        nipunanimau  tcepiina  tcepiskau  wa. " 

"  Coon  who  is  dead  flinched  when  we  pinched." 

But  the  one  who  was  telling  about  it  went  right  on  and  met  some  crawfishes 
farther  away.  He  whispered  to  them,  "Raccoon  flinched."  He  said  this 
to  his  nearest  relativ-es,  who  believed  him,  and  all  began  to  crawl  slowly 
towards  the  water. 

While  this  was  going  on.  Coon  observed  it  and  thought  in  his  heart, 
"Those  over  there  will  escape,  I  guess  I  had  better  get  them  now."  So  all 
at  once  he  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the  water's  edge,  and  those  that  were  crawl- 
ing over  him  were  flung  in  every  direction.  He  headed  them  off  as  he  came 
to  the  water  and  chewed  them  up  one  at  a  time,  kup,  kiip,  kup,  kiip.  "  Well 
that's  so  much  done,"  said  Raccoon  when  he  finished,  "  I  have  got  them  all. 
I  guess  now  I'll  travel  in  the  direction  where  they  came  from  and  see  where 
they  lived."  Alas,  the  poor  crawfish  to  whom  two  sweethearts  were  given, 
was  eaten  too,  before  he  had  a  chance  to  enjoy  them ! 

As  Coon  traveled  along  the  shore,  he  saw  something  moving  along  the 
bank.  "Oh,"  he  thought,  "have  some  more  of  those  crawfish  been  left 
behind?  I'll  fix  them."  When  he  got  close  he  saw  two  tiny  crawfish  chil- 
dren no  bigger  than  your  little  finger  nail,  the  larger  carrying  the  other  on 
its  back.  They  stopped  when  they  saw  him,  and  then  they  knew  that  their 
people,  with  whom  they  had  not  been  able  to  keep  up,  were  dead.  So  they 
began  to  weep,  saying,  "  A'sipdn,  mina,"  that  is,  "Coon  eat  us  up."  Tear- 
fully they  besought  him,  since  they  no  longer  wanted  to  live. 

"Oh,  no,"  growled  Coon.  "I've  got  enough  of  you.  I've  more  than 
enough  of  you  in  my  belly.  I '11  eat  no  more  of  you  for  a  while."  Then  Coon 
thought,  "  I  guess  I  '11  spare  these  two  so  that  there  will  be  some  alive  here- 
after. I'll  leave  them  to  multiply."  So  he  took  the  two  little  ones  and 
threw  them  out  into  the  deep,  saying,  "Remain  there  and  multiply,  and 
when  I'm  hungry,  I'll  hunt  you  up  on  the  banks  and  eat  you  some  more." 
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38.    Raccoon  and  Wolf.^ 

One  time,  when  Coon  was  out  walking,  along  the  lake  shore  he  saw  a 
dead  fish  afloat.  He  pulled  it  out  and  looked  at  it.  Nimaa',  it  was  quite 
fresh  I  "I'd  better  stop  awhile  and  eat  some  of  it,"  said  Raccoon  to  him- 
self. But  he  only  ate  a  little  before  he  was  quite  satisfied,  so  he  left  the  rest 
and  went  on  until  he  became  sleepy.  "  I  guess  I  '11  take  a  nap,"  he  thought, 
and  curled  up  on  a  big  stone.  Just  about  when  he  had  dozed  off,  he  came 
to  himself  with  a  start,  "  Oh,  I  guess  it  will  not  be  right  for  me  to  sleep,  that 
fellow  Wolf  may  find  me  and  do  something."  Coon  was  afraid,  but  thought 
to  himself,  "I  guess  I'll  ease  myself.  Nimaa',  that's  a  good  idea.  Now 
I  will  fix  Wolf,  for  he  too  always  follows  along  the  shore."  So  Raccoon 
patted  a  cake  of  excrement  with  his  hands.  "This  is  what  he'll  take,  if  he 
finds  me  asleep.  He  will  think  it  is  food  that  I  have  put  aside."  Then 
Coon  lay  down  to  sleep. 

Sure  enough,  along  came  Wolf.  He  saw  Raccoon,  and  thought  to  him- 
self "There  is  Coon  and  his  store  of  food.  I'll  take  it  slyly."  So  Wolf 
stole  up,  gulped  it  down,  and  ran  away.  All  at  once  Coon  woke  up  and  see- 
ing Wolf,  he  cried  "Wolf,  stop  a  while."  Wolf  hesitated.  "T'a'nagaician, 
where  are  you  going?"  he  asked.  "Oh,  this  way,  on  my  daily  run,"  replied 
Wolf,  starting  off.  "Hai,  Wolf,"  bawled  Coon,  "Where  are  you  going?" 
Then  in  a  low  voice  so  that  Wolf  couldn't  hear,  he  added,  "Did  you  enjoy 
my  dung?"     "What's  that?"     "How  do  you  hke  my  dung?"  (feebly.) 

Now  Wolf  heard  him  but  was  not  quite  sure,  so  he  pricked  up  his  ears, 
and  Raccoon  said:  over  and  over  again,  "You've  eaten  my  excrement!" 
The  fourth  time  he  shouted  it  loudly.  This  time  there  could  be  no  mistake, 
and  Wolf  was  furious.  "What!  You  mean  it?"  "Yes,"  replied  Coon, 
and  ran  off  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 

"  Ap'a'^pinisiwug !  An'amekut  A'sipun !  He  has  made  me  take  it  nastily . 
If  that  was  his  filth,  I  have  a  right  to  be  mad.  An'am!"  and  Wolf  tore 
after  Raccoon.  Being  clever,  Coon  made  for  the  thick  brush.  At  last  he  came 
to  a  cedar  swamp  where  there  were  many  windfalls  and  he  raced,  jumping 
from  one  log  to  another.  He  crept,  and  crawled,  and  hid,  but  Wolf  gained 
on  him,  though  he  often  lost  the  track.  Raccoon  doubled  back  and  saw 
Wolf  pass,  and  thought  to  himself,  "  That  fellow  is  tiring  me  out,  I  '11  have 
to  climb  a  tree."  So  he  got  into  one  that  had  many  limbs.  Presently, 
Wolf  came  up  and  found  him,  and  said:  "You  didn't  get  very  far,  did  you? 
I've  got  you  now.     This  is  the  very  place  where  I  shall  kill  you."     Then 

1  My  narrator,  Judge  Perrote,  stated  that  he  had  forgotten  the  opening  part  of  this  story. 
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Wolf  lay  down  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  and  said  to  himself,  "  I  '11  lie  here  and 
wait  and  if  he  comes  down  I'll  have  him." 

Wolf  waited  four  days.  All  that  time,  he  lay  awake  there.  Coon 
above,  did  not  sleep  either.  He  believed  that  his  enemy  would  not  last 
much  longer  without  slumber,  so  he  came  down  a  little  way  to  peep.  He. 
saw  that  Wolf  was  asleep  in  broad  daylight.  Then  Coon  descended,  think- 
ing, "Now  I'll  try  to  get  away."  He  came  down  very  softly,  "I'll  go  and 
nudge  him  and  see  how  sound  he  sleeps."  So  he  sneaked  up  and  poked 
Wolf's  hind  legs,  but  Wolf  did  not  budge. 

"Oh,"  thought  Coon,  "he  is  asleep,"  so  he  pushed  again,  harder,  but 
Wolf  did  not  awake.  "Now  I'll  cut  a  caper,"  thought  Raccoon,  so  he 
eased  himself  and  took  some  on  his  finger  and  rubbed  it  into  a  paste  on  the 
palm  of  the  other  hand.  Raccoon  dung  is  just  as  adhesive  as  gum,  it  holds 
fast,  so  Raccoon  went  over  to  Wolf  and  daubed  it  over  his  eyes,  then  he 
climbed  back  and  lay  still,  watching  all  night. 

When  Wolf  awoke  it  was  nearly  daylight  and  he  found  himself  blinded, 
"Oh  my,  something  is  wrong,"  he  said,  "I  guess  that  Coon  played  a  trick 
on  me.  Bad  one!  No  one  else  could  do  it."  So  he  started  off  looking 
for  water  to  bath  his  eyes.  As  he  blundered  along,  he  bumped  into  a  tree. 
"What  kind  of  a  tree  are  you?"  he  asked,  wondering.  "I  am  so-and-so," 
replied  the  tree,  "standing  in  the  hardwood  forest."  Then  Wolf  went  on 
bumping  into  tree  after  tree,  asking  each  one.  Bit  by  bit  he  traveled,  lying 
down  from  time  to  time,  and  he  was  very  hungry.  At  last  one  tree  said 
when  he  asked  it,  "I  am  a  river  bottom  maple"  (soft  maple).  "You  are 
always  near  the  water,"  said  Wolf,  "isn't  that  so."  "Yes,  it  is  near." 
Presenth-  he  blundered  into  another,  which  said,  "I  am  a  willow."  "Oh, 
is  that  you  willow?  You  are  known  to  stand  at  the  water's  edge? "  "Yes, 
I  am."  "Where  is  this?"  "Oh,  you  are  heading  in  the  right  direction. 
You  face  it." 

Wolf  made  a  couple  of  steps  and  felt  water;  he  waded  way  out  and 
stopped.  "What  depth  am  I  up  to  now,"  he  asked.  A  voice  answered, 
"  Up  to  your  knees,  keep  on."  So  he  went  on  a  little  farther.  "  How  deep 
am  I  now?"  A  voice  replied,  "Your  belly  touches."  Again  he  asked, 
"The  water  is  over  your  back,  only  your  neck  is  out."  Then  Wolf  dove  in 
and  wriggled  his  head  to  and  fro  under  the  water  and  blinked  his  eyes  until 
he  could  see  dimly.  Then  he  dove  again  and  washed,  until  he  could  see. 
Then  he  came  out  and  said :  "  An'am  Asipun !  You  bad  fellow,  some  time 
I'll  get  even,  you  can't  get  away.     There  isn't  space  enough  in  the  world." 

Poor  Wolf  was  so  famished  that  he  was  skin  and  bones.  So  he  lay  down 
to  rest  and  think  it  over. 
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39.    The  Porcupine  and  the  Maidens.^ 

Once  three  women  were  traveling,  they  expected  to  arrive  at  their  des- 
.tination  just  at  dark.  They  were  arrogant  because  they  beHeved  that  they 
had  power,  that  is,  that  they  were  imbued  with  supernatural  power.  As 
they  were  walking,  they  found  a  little  porcupine  in  the  road  and  they 
laughed  at  it,  because  it  was  homely.  One  of  them  began  to  insult  it,  she 
stood  there  and  cried:  "Niaaa!  (pooh),"  to  tease  and  tantalize  it,  because 
she  believed  that  her  power  was  greater  than  that  of  the  poor  beast.  One 
of  the  other  girls  stood  by  and  looked  on,  saying,  "  Ake  pon !  ^  Stop  I  Don't ! " 
But  the  other  girl  wouldn't  stop.  She  headed  the  poor  little  animal  off, 
and  rolled  it  over  and  laughed  out  loud  and  said  jeering  and  unkind  things 
to  make  the  others  laugh.  Only  the  one  who  stood  by  was  sensible  enough 
to  object,  though  she  did  not  prevent  the  others  from  tormenting  the  poor 
animal.  "Winahop  haw'atilk  a'wao.  That  one  too  is  in  the  way  of  being 
powerful,"  she  cried.  "Oh,  this  one!"  said  the  other,  and  she  abused  it  all 
the  more. 

Finally  she  pulled  out  its  quills  until  it  was  naked,  despite  all  protests 
that  she  was  doing  wrong,  and  would  be  paid  in  kind.  When  stripped  the 
unfortunate  porcupine's  back  was  wrinkled  and  full  of  holes  where  the  quills 
had  grown ;  they  looked  like  little  pores.  The  wicked  woman  laughed  more 
than  ever.  "Oh,  see  how  it  looks,"  she  cried,  and  cuffed  and  kicked  it. 
The  sensible  one,  being  herself  sacred  and  possessed  of  manitou  power  in  a 
way,  was  greatly  troubled.  "Something  will  happen  to  you  and  us,"  she 
said.  "You  will  get  us  into  a  scrape,  too!"  The  other  girl  then  kicked  the 
porcupine  and  sneered,  "Oh,  get  up  then,  if  you  are  anybody."  Porcupine 
got  up  and  tried  to  climb  a  tree,  while  the  wicked  woman  jeered  and  jibed 
and  forced  him  to  come  down.  The  other  woman  was  much  upset,  and 
repeated,  "Oh  my!  you  have  done  outrageously,  very  bad.  Its  known  and 
heard  and  seen,  by  all  the  powers.     Let  us  go  on  ahead." 

Now,  all  three  of  the  women  thought  they  had  only  spent  a  little  while 
in  amusing  themselves  at  Porcupine's  expense,  but  in  reality  they  had  wasted 
a  very  long  time.  Porcupine,  looking  so  pitiful  and  homely,  climbed  up 
to  the  very  peak  of  the  tree,  while  the  wicked  woman  called  it  offensive 
names.  The  poor  porcupine  heard  everything,  but  it  could  not  talk  back, 
and  the  good  woman  was  more  sorrowful  than  ever.  All  three  watched  the 
animal.     It  had  turned  its  little  head  to  the  north,  and  was  crying,  "  Wiii!" 

»  See  Hoffman,  p.  210. 

2  Meaning  my  sex,  member  of  my  sex,  a  term  used  sometimes  by  men  and  women  in 
addressing  members  of  tiieir  own  sex. 

\ 
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Two  of  the  women  were  much  amused  but  the  third  was  troubled.  Then 
they  hurried  oft"  for  home. 

After  a  time,  they  came  to  a  stream,  where  they  were  delayed.  When 
they  started  to  cross,  the  wind  began  to  whistle,  the  day  turned  dark,  and 
the  sky  was  black.  The  sacred  woman,  knowing  that  they  were  in  danger, 
was  frightened.  Finally  snow  began  to  fall,  they  could  see  nothing. 
"There,"  said  the  woman,  "look  what  you've  brought  us,  see  what  we've 
got  now." 

They  were  all  frightened,  and  the  wicked  woman  was  too  scared  to  sp§ak. 
Now  the  flakes  were  as  big  as  little  blankets  and  there  was  much  wind.  An 
unseen  voice  seemed  to  cry,  "Go,  go."  Snow  fell  so  rapidly  that  it  con- 
cealed the  trail,  but  they  hurried  on  till  all  signs  were  lost,  and  they  could 
only  guess  their  way,  yet  they  knew  their  destination  must  be  near. 
Presently,  the  snow  was  too  deep  to  walk,  and  they  knew  that  they  must 
perish.  The  two  who  had  teased  the  porcupine  could  not  keep  together. 
First  of  all,  the  wicked  woman  played  out,  and  cried  "  Niaaa,"  in  fear  now. 
The  snow  became  worse,  next  the  other  woman  perished,  but  the  good 
woman  who  had  objected  almost  reached  the  village,  before  she  died.  That 
is  what  Porcupine  did,  to  show  the  people. 

All  this  was  learned  when  the  women  were  missed,  because  the  seers 
looked  into  it  and  found  it  out.  They  warned  the  people  never  to  abuse 
animals,  for  who  knows  how  ha'watilk  they  may  be? 


40.    The  Long-Eared  Owl  and  the  Screech  Owl. 

Once,  long  ago,  a  little  screech  owl  lived  by  himself  in  his  camp.  He 
possessed  great  abundance  of  dried  meat;  in  fact  he  had  so  much  that  he 
roofed  his  camp  with  it,  and  made  walls  of  it  to  protect  himself,  leaving  only 
a  small  chamber  inside  to  live  in.  One  day,  a  long-eared  owl  paid  him  a 
visit  and  found  the  tiny  screech  owl  very  busy  knitting  a  net.  The  net  was 
to  be  powerful  so  that  he  could  catch  every  kind  of  fish,  especially  the 
sturgeon. 

T'otopa,  Screech  Owl,  is  a  greedy  fowl,  always  munching  a  mouthful 
of  something.  Every  now  and  then,  he  would  take  a  bite  of  dried  meat;  as 
he  had  plenty,  he  had  only  to  reach  out  his  hand  to  do  so.  So  the  screech 
owl  was  busy,  talking,  eating,  and  netting  all  at  once.  He  handed  his 
visitor  a  piece  of  very  hard,  dried  meat  from  the  leg  of  a  calf.  The  long- 
eared  owl  was  hardly  able  to  eat  it  and  nearly  choked.  Meanwhile,  the 
screech  owl  said  as  he  watched  the  lump  in  his  visitor's  throat.  "There  it 
goes,  and  now  it  falls." 
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The  long-eared  owl  finished  eating  and  went  home,  but  after  a  while  he 
came  again  to  spend  the  night.  He  asked  the  little  screech  owl  how  it 
came  to  have  such  a  lot  of  meat,  for  game  was  so  scarce.  "Oh,"  replied 
the  small  bird,  "  if  you  will  pay  me  for  every  different  sort,  I  will  teach  you 
how  I  do  it,  as  each  of  my  medicines  has  its  own  song  to  make  it  work." 

Then  the  long-eared  owl,  looking  around,  saw  a  big  medicine  bundle 
(petcikiinau).  The  mijiniuv,  or  long-eared  owl,  had  only  one  kind  of  medi- 
cine but  he  offered  it  to  the  little  owl  to  learn  how  it  became  so  well 
supplied.  The  little  owl  said:  "What  is  your  medicine  good  for?"  "Oh," 
replied  the  other,  "  it  is  a  poultice  for  sores  and  swellings  and  other  sicknesses 
of  that  sort.     Now,  tell  me  your  bundle  and  what  it  is  good  for." 

Then  the  little  owl  replied,  saying  that  his  bundle  was  called  Kitagasa 
Muskiki,  or  the  fawn-skinned  medicine,  and  was  used  for  hunting.  It  had 
songs,  for  working  its  contents,  and  was  used  especially  to  lure  game  right 
to  the  lodge.  It  had  small  whistles  and  a  flute  to  call  game,  and  even  a 
little  powder  to  help  young  men  with  their  love  affairs.  "I  have  only  to 
sit  here,  outside  the  lodge,"  said  the  little  owl,  "and  call,  and  the  deer  will 
come  to  me  and  I  can  kill  as  many  as  I  want." 

When  they  had  finished  talking,  they  lay  on  the  scaffold  trying  to  sleep, 
but  they  talked  to  each  other  for  a  while.  The  little  owl  said  to  his  visitor, 
"Wa'seki  kina  kotiiniik?"  (What  is  against  your  medicine?)  To  which 
the  visitor  owl  replied,  "T'otopa."  Then  Mianiuv  asked  T'otopa.  "What 
is  the  one  that  you  are  afraid  of?"  The  other  replied,  "The  barred  owl. 
He  can  make  me  afraid."  After  this  the  tiny  owl  pretended  that  he  was 
asleep  and  did  not  answer  his  visitor.  After  a  while,  he  inquired,  "  Visitor 
owl,  are  you  asleep?"  Receiving  no  reply,  he  went  outside  and  gave  his 
war  cry  "Top,  top,  top,  top!"  but  the  visitor  owl  was  not  scared  a  particle. 
Presently,  the  stranger  got  up  and  took  his  turn.  He  went  out  quietly, 
got  a  log  and  brought  it  into  camp.  He  laid  it  in  his  bed  and  covered  it 
with  his  blanket,  then  he  went  out  carefully  and  flew  up  in  a  tree  and  began 
to  sing,  "Kokokohoo!"  several  times. 

The  little  owl  woke  up  and  was  frightened.  He  snatched  up  his  fire 
poke  and  jabbed  at  what  he  supposed  was  his  guest,  lying  opposite,  saying, 
"Oh,  Mianiuv,  I  am  afraid  of  that  fellow."  Still  the  owl  made  more  noise 
outside,  louder  and  louder,  until  the  screech  owl  was  so  frightened  that  he 
popped  out  of  his  lodge  and  ran  away  to  save  himself,  leaving  everything 
behind.  When  MiHniuv  saw  that  screech  owl  had  fled,  he  went  in  and  stole 
the  great  bundle  and  tore  up  the  roof  of  the  camp  and  carried  away  all  the 
dried  meat  to  his  own  house.  Meantime,  the  little  owl  got  so  hungry  that 
he  starved  to  death,  and  lost  his  power.  Ever  since  that  time  screech  owls 
have  been  compelled  to  live  on  little  things  like  mice. 
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41.    The  Flying  Head. 

Long  ago,  there  were  four  sisters  who  went  out  for  a  walk.  The  eldest 
who  was  called,  Mudjikikw'ewic,  a  mean,  capricious  girl,  saw  a  skull  lying 
on  the  ground.  "Oh  sisters,  this  W'inakon!"  ^  she  cried,  and  they  laughed 
at  it  and  turned  it  over.  One  of  the  younger  sisters  said,  "  Let  it  alone.  It 
is  that  dangerous  powerful  head.     We  must  respect  it.     Let  it  alone." 

One  of  the  other  girls  took  off  her  sash  and  tied  the  skull  down  on  a  sap- 
ling and  they  all  made  fun  of  it  and  insulted  it.  The  eldest  sister,  Mud- 
jikikw'ewic, abused  it  and  even  stood  over  it  and  urinated  on  it.  All  this 
time  the  two  younger  sisters  were  afraid,  for  they  said,  "This  is  the  head 
that  kills  people,  and  it  will  surely  kill  us  too." 

After  they  had  left  the  place  and  had  gone  a  short  distance  away,  they 
suddenly  heard  a  voice  approaching,  calling  incessantly  in  a  slow  comical 
tone.  "Mawane  kanausasakwene  nam'wam!  Mawane  kanausasakwe 
nemamoul"  They  looked  back  and  beheld  the  skull  flying  after  them 
through  the  trees.  "Oh  sisters,"  cried  the  youngest,  "it  is  going  to  devour 
us.     It  is  going  to  kill  us  all." 

By  this  time,  the  skull  had  caught  up  to  them  and  it  immediately  ate 

•  up  Mudjikikw'ewic,  the  girl  who  had  given  it  the  greatest  insult.     Then 

it  devoured  the  next  two  sisters,  but  spared  the  youngest  one.     When  it 

was  finished,  the  skull  said  to  her,  "N'hau  okem'aukiu  nayomana."     That 

is  to  say,  "Now  chief  woman,  carry  me  on  your  back." 

The  girl  was  afraid  to  disobey  so  she  took  up  the  skull  and  carried  it  on 
her  back,  snapping  its  teeth  from  hunger  to  kill.  As  they  traveled  along, 
the  skull  would  direct  her,  telling  her  what  path  to  take.  As  they  plodded 
along,  the  girl  grew  very  hungry  and  tired.  When  she  saw  a  flock  of  wild 
geese  flying  towards  them.  "  Oh  my,"  cried  she,  "  I  wish  I  could  eat  them." 
"  Ponome'na,  let  me  off  your  back,"  said  the  skull. 

The  girl  heeded  the  skull's  command,  and  it  flew  off  and  knocked  down 
one  of  the  geese  for  the  girl  to  eat.  She  took  the  goose  along  with  her,  the 
skull  got  on  her  back  once  more  and  they  went  to  an  old  wigwam.  The 
skull  knew  the  place  well  for  it  had  long  since  killed  the  dwellers.  Here 
they  lived  together.  The  skull  made  long  trips  in  the  woods  and  would  be 
gone  four  days  at  a  time  while  the  girl  kept  house  for  it.  When  it  went  out 
it  would  champ  its  jaws  and  cry,  "  I  will  chew  up  all  of  you.  I  will  chew 
up  and  kill  you  all." 

This  was  only  too  true.     If  the  skull  came  to  a  village,  it  would  bite  all 

»  Head,  skull. 
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the  inhabitants  to  death  and  chew  them  up,  but  it  could  not  eat  them  be- 
cause it  had  no  body.  On  the  fourth  day,  when  it  was  expected  back  the 
woman  would  have  to  make  a  big  fire  inside  the  wigwam  and  leave  the  mat 
door  wide  open.  All  at  once,  she  would  hear  the  skull  coming,  crying, 
"Have  you  made  a  fire,  you  dog?"  "Yes,  I  have  made  one,"  she  would 
answer,  and  the  skull  would  come  in  and  threw  coals  of  fire  on  her,  beat 
her,  and  curse  her  and  burn  her  hands  and  face. 

One  day,  when  the  woman  was  all  alone,  on  the  third  day,  the  day  be- 
fore the  skull  was  due  to  return,  her  son  came  in.  "Oh  my  son,  why  did 
you  come  here?"  she  cried.  "You  know  that  this  is  the  home  of  a  terrible 
power,  a  skull  that  chews  up  anything  alive  the  moment  he  sees  it.  This 
same  skull  is  abusing  me  and  torturing  me  to  death." 

When  her  son  heard  this  he  told  his  mother  to  go  out  and  cut  sticks  with 
■crotches  at  the  ends.  "Bring  them  in  and  get  ready.  When  the  skull  is 
about  to  return,  make  an  extra  big  fire  and  have  it  ready.  Hide  the  sticks 
and  I  myself  will  hide  from  him  until  you  call,  'My  son,  come  out.'  When 
he  comes  and  asks  you  if  you  have  made  a  fire,  say,  "  Yes,  you  dog,  I  have 
made  a  fire." 

When  the  appointed  time  was  at  hand,  the  skull  came  flying  swiftly, 
snapping  its  teeth  as  it  entered  saying,  "This  time  I  will  surely  burn  you 
to  death,  chief tainess."  "Oh  my  son,"  cried  the  woman.  The  skull 
mocked  her,  saying,  "Yes,  your  son."  At  this  moment  the  son  sprang  out 
crying,  "Yes,  here  is  her  son."  They  both  attacked  the  skull  with  the 
crotched  sticks  and  threw  it  into  the  fire  and  fought  it  and  tried  to  hold  it 
there.  The  skull  jumped  out  of  the  fire  but  they  threw  it  back  and  held  it 
down  while  they  piled  on  more  wood,  until  at  last  it  was  destroyed.  If 
they  had  not  dispatched  it,  there  would  not  be  a  human  being  left  at  this 
time,  for  the  skull's  task  was  to  destroy  everyone  alive. 

The  mother  and  son  after  going  through  this  experience  successfully, 
left  the  place  and  went  to  their  homes.  It  was  thought  that  this  youngest 
sister  had  secret  power,  but  no  one  knew  it.  The  skull  had  wings  at  the 
side  of  its  ears  and  it  could  talk,  but  no  one  understood  it. 


42.    The  Hunter  and  the  Snow. 

A  man  who  had  dream  power  lived  with  his  family.  He  hunted  in  the 
winter  and  had  his  lodge  pitched  a  little  distance  from  the  neighboring 
wigwams.  One  day  in  the  spring,  when  he  was  hunting  through  the  woods 
and  over  the  plains,  it  was  very  hot,  and  the  snow  began  to  melt.  As  he 
traveled,  he  heard  the  molting  lumps  make  a  noise  like  "Pssht!  Psshtl", 
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with  a  zipping  sound,  so  he  said  to  it,  "Aha  ha  ha,  tsik,  tsik,  tsik!  kina 
itamipa!  ha  ha  ha,  there,  there,  there,  take  it,  you're  getting  it.  That's 
why  you  say  it,  you're  catching  it."  The  man  thought  nothing  of  it  when 
he  made  fun  of  the  snow  for  fleeing  before  the  sun,  but  immediately  a  voice 
replied,  "Oh  no,  you  shouldn't  say  that  to  me!  That's  not  sol  I  only 
come  here  because  my  master,  the  North,  sends  me  here  for  a  while  only, 
and  I  have  to  obey  him.  When  I  am  done,  the  sun  helps  me  disappear; 
but  just  because  you  have  said  this  to  me,  I'll  give  you  a  trial,  because  I  am 
a  power  too,  even  if  a  greater  power  did  send  me  here  to  cover  your  ground 
in  the  winter.  Next  winter,  you  be  ready."  The  Indian  paused,  gaped, 
and  stared  and  listened  in  surprise,  but  he  could  see  no  one.  "You  and  I 
will  have  a  contest;  we  will  see  who  is  greater,  you  or  I,"  he  heard. 

No  more  was  said,  and  the  Indian  left  his  hunt  and  fled  home  at  top 
speed.  He  reached  his  house  and  told  his  wife  and  children.  Then  he 
went  to  the  next  lodge,  where  a  very  old  man  resided  with  several  other 
ancients.  "  I  came  to  tell  you  what  I  have  heard  just  now  on  my  hunt," 
he  said.  "  I  wondered  at  it  so  much  that  I  stopped  hunting  and  came  to 
tell  you."  So  he  told  them  what  had  happened.  "Well,"  said  the  old 
men,  "if  you  heard  the  power  speak  to  you,  what  he  said  will  be  just  so." 

The  old  man  heard  him,  and  said,  "  It 's  no  wonder  that  it  was  angry  if 
you  said  what  you  say  you  have  to  the  snow.  You  will  be  punished;  it 
will  be  so  with  you,  since  the  snow  has  made  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
bet  with  you.  My  grandchild,  go  right  now  and  prepare  for  it,  all  your 
time  get  ready  to  meet  him."  "W^hat  shall  I  do,  in  what  way?"  "If  you 
begin  to  hunt  now,  and  save  all  the  game  that  you  kill,  buffalo,  deer,  and 
all  large  animals  that  are  fat,  preserving  all  their  grease  and  oil  in  your  re- 
ceptacles, putting  the  fat  from  each  one  into  its  own  bladder,  or  tripe  or 
skin  and  store  it  all  away,  that  will  be  of  aid  to  you.  Then  you  will  have  to 
gather  good  wood,  full  of  pitch,  gummy  wood,  and  knots,  and  heap  it  in  a 
great  pile,  this  will  be  your  work.  Cut  notches  in  the  pine  trees  while  the 
sap  is  soft  and  let  it  run  into  the  holes,  take  this  and  daub  it  over  the  wood, 
then  build  your  wigwam  with  the  door  facing  the  south,  make  your  scaffold 
for  storage  at  one  side,  near  by,  and  inside  make  one,  with  another  opposite, 
for  you  and  your  friend  to  lie  on.  Your  contest  will  be  hard  and  long,  you 
cannot  get  too  much." 

"All  right,  grandfather,"  said  the  man.  The  poor  fellow  got  busy,  and 
spent  all  the  year,  hunting  at  night  and  preparing  wood,  and  oil  by  day. 
He  made  grease  and  tallow  cakes  and  bars  of  all  sizes.  When  winter 
approached,  he  began  to  tremble  with  fear,  and  at  last,  when  he  was  nearly 
ready,  he  called  his  wife,  and  said,  "  Now,  dear  wife  and  children,  you  know 
I  am  in  trouble  on  account  of  what  I  said  about  the  snow  and  the  north. 
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I  shall  leave  you  and  you  need  not  fear  for  it  will  be  natural  winter  with 
you.  Don 't  worry  about  me,  for  I  shall  attempt  the  trial.  Do  not  trouble 
yourselves,  whatever  happens,  but  care  for  yourself  and  our  children  as 
well  as  you  can,  while  I  am  gone.  Moreover  dear  wife,  I  tell  you  this,  in 
the  spring,  when  the  snow  is  left  only  in  a  few  pieces,  you  may  come  yonder 
where  I  heard  that  voice  and  look  for  me  there.  If  I'm  alive  you'll  find 
me.  Goodby,  I  go  now,  and  don't  any  of  you  come  before  the  time  I  told 
you." 

Then  he  left  and  lived  by  himself,  making  a  small  fire  only  to  eat  by. 
By  and  by,  as  the  cold  weather  drew  near,  one  night  a  great  wind  rose, 
"Boooo!"  it  sounded  four  times  as  he  lay  on  his  bed  place,  and  the  man 
thought  in  his  heart,  "  He  is  coming  now."  He  thought  over  his  own  power 
and  begged  his  dream  guardian  to  help  him.  Meantime  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing, blowing,  blowing,  and  he  began  to  feel  very  cold,  so  he  made  a  rousing 
fire.  He  could  hear  the  bushes  and  trees  outside,  snapping  and  cracking, 
louder  and  louder,  as  the  fiercest  wind  tore  through  them.  He  kept  expect- 
ing something,  but  nothing  appeared. 

"  I  wonder  who  he  is,  and  how  he  looks,"  he  thought,  "  and  though  I 
consider  myself  now  as  lost  and  dead,  I  will  try  my  best."  He  stirred  up 
the  fire  and  the  cold  grew  worse  and  worse.  The  time  appeared  very  short 
to  him,  but  it  was  already  midwinter.  At  last,  in  his  tightly  pitched  and 
chinked  lodge,  with  its  tiny  smoke  hole  and  tight  mat  door,^  the  man  saw 
a  man-like  object  of  snow  walking.  At  one  moment,  it  seemed  almost 
like  smoke,  and  then,  it  appeared  like  snow  and  ice.  It  brushed  by  him  and 
sat  down  opposite.  Just  the  instant  it  came  in,  the  fire  started  to  die  out. 
Then  the  man  rose  and  said  to  himself,  "  The  power  that  helps  me,  hold  me 
and  my  relatives."  So  he  threw  on  wood  of  the  poorer  sort,  keeping  back 
the  best. 

Meantime,  the  object  opposite  sat  and  glared  at  him.  It  grew  colder 
and  colder,  until  he  shook  and  the  fire  shrank,  yet  he  remembered  his  orders 
and  tried  to  remain  conscious  as  he  piled  on  more  wood.  Though  it  was 
really  all  winter,  the  contest  seemed  to  last  for  four  days;  those  four  days 
were  ^he  coldest  ever  known  on  earth.  They  were  moderate,  medium, 
hard,  ai\d  terrible,  successively,  and  yet  he  increased  the  fire,  until  at  last 
he  nearly\  roasted  himself. 

Beginning  with  the  second  day  the  snow  god  groaned  as  the  man  stirred 
the  fire,  an(}  turned  over  restlessly.  This  encouraged  the  man  so  he  piled 
on  more,  and  laeaped  grease  and  fat  on  the  flames,  and  "Phhh!"  it  blazed 
and  filled  the  lodge  with  heat.  Still  the  ice  man  lay  there,  not  human,  but 
fashioned  like  a  man,  looking  old  and  powerful. 

The  Indian  sweated  himself,  and  when  it  was  nearly  the  fourth  day. 
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and  still  growing  colder,  he  looked  at  the  stranger,  and  behold,  the  snow 
person  was  gasping  and  growing  smaller.  Then  the  man  threw  on  his 
pitch  and  fat.  "All  right,"  he  thought,  "He's  getting  it,  I  will  still  try  as 
a  man,  and  he  as  a  god."  In  desperation  and  rage,  he  poured  on  his  oil, 
and  soon  only  a  little  lump  of  ice  was  left.  When  it  was  nearly  morning 
he  heard  it  speak.  "Ho!  grandchild.  Surely  you  are  a  god  power  too, 
you've  outdone  me,  you  are  greater  than  I.  I  give  up  to  you.  I  am 
conquered."  The  man  was  nearly  consumed  himself,  but  still  he  piled  on 
more,  lest  the  cold  smother  the  fire. 

"Now  grandchild,  cease.  You  may  be  greater.  I  am  done.  You 
have  spoken  the  truth.  Now  I  will  return,  it  is  all  over.  Before  I  go  I 
must  tell  you  what  you  've  gained  because  you  won  this  trial.  I  have  power 
in  the  north,  I  shall  be  there  always.  I  am  a  servant  and  I  was  put  there. 
I  will  give  you  power  to  outlive  four  generations,  you  shall  outlive  four  old 
men.  You  shall  see  your  own  gray  hairs  at  the  third  generation,  and  be 
old  at  the  fourth.  I  give  it  also  to  your  wife  and  children,  because  you 
have  outdone  me.  You  shall  always  live  here  at  this  place,  so  go  and  get 
your  family.  I  must  also  tell  you  that  you  will  have  abundant  game  here, 
and  it  shall  come  to  your  door.  Bring  all  your  relatives,  they  will  never  be 
in  want.  But  think  of  me  from  time  to  time  and  do  not  forget  me.  In 
winter  your  wife  and  children  may  run  about  barefoot,  and  the  snow  will 
not  hurt  them,  for  I  will  protect  you,  and  your  name  from  now  on  shall  be 
Kapi'ponokao "  (the  one  who  mastered  the  winter). 

This  is  a  sacred  story. 
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III.    TRUE  STORIES. 
1.    How  THE  Sauk  War  Began. 

When  the  Menomini  were  still  dwelling  along  the  Menomini  River,  the 
Sakewilk  resided  as  far  north  as  the  mouth  of  the  Oconto  on  Green  Bay. 
They  were  friendly  enough  towards  the  Menomini,  but  they  were  always 
at  war  with  the  Ojibway.  One  time  a  Sauk  war  party  was  lying  in  wait  for 
an  old  Ojibway  couple  who  were  hunting  on  the  Peshtigo  River.  How 
many  Sauk  there  were,  nobody  knows,  but  there  was  quite  a  squad  of  them, 
all  concealed  in  the  bushes  near  the  river's  mouth. 

It  happened  that  there  was  a  hunting  party  of  eight  or  ten  Menomini 
in  that  vicinity.  A  young  man  had  just  received  his  sacred  dream.  In  it 
he  had  been  told  by  the  powers  above  that  he  must  go  and  visit  a  white  man 
and  this  man  would  give  him  a  rifle  and  plenty  of  ammunition.  The  dream 
had  come  true,  and  the  boy  was  so  pleased  that  he  gathered  his  friends  to- 
gether to  help  him  collect  enough  game  for  a  feast  and  sacrifice  to  the  powers 
above.  They  intended  to  visit  the  old  Menomini  camping  ground  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Peshtigo,  so  they  put  several  old  people  ashpre  from  their 
birchbark  canoes  so  that  they  might  gather  firewood.  Then  they  proceeded 
alone  to  the  place.     As  they  drew  near  the  Sakewuk  perceived  them. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  asked  one,  "The  Menomini  will  be  frightened 
when  they  see  us  in  our  war  paint.  They  will  think  we  are  against  them." 
"Oh  that's  all  right,"  said  another,  "when  they  land  I  will  show  myself 
and  explain  to  them  that  we  are  hunting  the  Ojibway." 

Presently,  the  Menomini  canoes  grounded,  and  the  party  came  up  the 
bank  together.  When  they  were  directly  opposite  the  Sauk  he  rose  up  out 
of  the  bushes  in  all  his  war  paint.  The  Menomini  were  terribly  startled, 
and  the  sacred  dreamer,  who  was  in  the  lead,  fired  and  killed  the  Sauk  in- 
stantly, «^1  though  the  others  shouted,  "Stop!  Stop!" 

At  on^e  the  Sakewuk  raised  the  war  whoop  and  sent  a  gust  of  flint- 
tipped  arrows  among  the  Menomini,  killing  several.  Although  armed  with 
guns  the  Menomini  were  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  superior  force  of  the 
Sakewuk  and  fled  to  their  canoes  and  shoved  off.  But  the  arrows  pierced 
the  canoes,  and  they  were  swamped.  The  Menomini  were  thrown  into  the 
water,  their  pov^der  became  wet  and  useless,  and  such  of  them  as  were  not 
killed  outright  were  drowned.     Not  one  of  them  came  home. 

The  wood  gatherers  heard  the  firing  in  the  distance  and  the  old  women 
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ran  back  to  an  old  man  who  was  with  them  to  tell  him.  "  Why,  that  is  all 
right,"  he  said,  "Our  boys  had  plenty  of  ammunition  and  no  doubt  they 
have  found  a  flock  of  ducks.  But  the  old  women  had  a  premonition  that 
something  was  wrong,  so,  when  the  youths  did  not  return,  someone  was 
sent  to  the  camp  ground. 

The  messenger  could  find  nothing  of  the  party.  At  last  he  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  there  he  found  the  dead  Sakewuk  all  placed  in  a 
row  on  the  bank  in  a  sitting  posture.  He  saw  signs  of  the  battle  and  went 
back  to  his  people  carrying  the  news.  At  once  runners  were  sent  with 
tobacco  to  the  Menomini  towns  up  the  river.  The  whole  tribe  was  aroused, 
and  ambassadors  went  into  the  Ojibway  country  with  overtures  from  the 
Menomini  volunteering  to  help  them  against  the  Sakewuk, 

The  united  forces  stormed  the  Sauk  village  at  Oconto  and  drove  them 
away.  They  chased  the  Sauk  down  to  where  the  city  of  Green  Bay  now 
is,  and  then  they  desisted.  Very  shortly  the  ambassadors  arrived  from  the 
Sauk  with  great  heaps  of  presents.  "We  give  these  gifts,  which  are  as 
nothing,"  said  a  Sauk  chief,  "  in  atonement  for  the  lives  of  your  young  men 
which  ours  have  slain.  We  realize  that  these  presents  are  too  insignificant 
to  pay  for  so  great  a  loss.  You  have  driven  us  to  Green  Bay,  we  are  content 
to  remain  there  and  give  you  the  country  from  there  north,  which  was  our 
hunting  ground,  if  you  will  leave  us  in  peace,  and  reestablish  the  old  terms 
of  friendship  between  us."  "Very  good,"  acquiesced  the  Menomini  head- 
men, "  it  shall  be  so,"  and  so  there  was  quiet  again. 

Now  the  Menomini  came  down  further  south,  and  occupied  Oconto. 
The\-  were  neighbors  to  the  Sauk.  All  was  very  peaceful,  yet  every  once 
in  a  while,  some  Menomini  out  hunting  alone,  or  straggling  away  from  the 
main  body  would  disappear  very  mysteriously.  One  day  a  deputation  of 
Sauk  chiefs  arrived  with  presents,  begging  the  forgiveness  of  the  Menomini 
once  more.  "We  have  learned  that  some  of  our  young  men,  wholly  un- 
authorized by  us,  have  been  murdering  your  people,  and  we  come  with 
these  presents  to  rub  out  this  wrong  and  establish  good  will  again."  "  Very 
well,  let  it  be  so,"  said  the  Menomini,  "but  we  warn  you  to  keep  better 
control  of  your  young  men,  for  if  this  happens  again,  we  shall  go  to  war 
against  you  in  earnest.*  " 


1  At  this  point  the  narrator  was  interrupted  and  no  further  opportunity  for  coilecting 
the  rest  of  this  story  presented  itself.  However,  some  of  my  otlier  informants  asserted  that 
the  remainder  of  the  tale,  like  the  beginning,  is  concerned  merely  with  the  history  of  a  series 
of  raids  and  reprisals  which  constituted  the  guerilla  warfare  characterizing  the  campaign 
between  the  Menomini  and  the  Sauk. 
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2.    Black  Hawk  War  Stories. 

(a) 

Once  Black  Hawk  was  so  closely  pursued,  that  he  took  refuge  on  an 
island  in  a  river  with  his  little  daughter.  They  were  nearly  starved,  and 
at  last,  when  Black  Hawk  found  that  the  Menomini  were  coming  close  to 
his  refuge,  he  dug  a  hole  and  placed  his  daughter  in  it,  telling  her  to  hide 
there,  as  he  must  flee.  The  pursuing  Menomini  found  the  girl,  and  dragged 
her  out.  "Who  are  you?"  they  asked.  "I  am  Black  Hawk's  daughter." 
"  Where  is  he? "  "  He  fled  because  he  was  hungry."  At  this  the  Menomini 
warriors  broke  into  a  shout  of  laughter  and  sang  this  derisive  song,  since 
then  famous  among  them :  — 

" Oh,  Black  Hawk,  why  did  you  not  await  us?  We  would  have  fed  you! 
With  our  bows  and  arrows,  we  wbuld  have  fed  you." 

(h) 

Once  Black  Hawk  was  so  closely  followed  that  he  left  his  breechclout 
behind,  and  the  warriors  found  it  hanging  on  a  bush.  The  Menomini  were 
vastly  amused,  and  made  up  this  sarcastic  song,  which  has  since  become 
famous :  — 

"He,  anamekut        Ma^ilt'aimicikakak !  Ocamweputc 

"Pshaw,     dog-like  Black  Hawk!  he  threw  (shamefully) 

paketum  ota'^'sian  1 

away  too  quick  his  breechclout!    (meaning  that  he  was  not  brave 

enough  to  come  back  for  it) 

(c) 

Once  a  band  of  Menomini  were  massacred  on  an  island  in  the  river,  when 
they  were  all  drunk.  Some  whites  saw  the  Sauk  fleeing  down  the  river  in 
their  canoes,  dancing  and  whooping.  Head  chief  Carron's  wife  had  been 
deserted  by  her  husband  during  the  fight,  and  they  were  dancing  her  scalp. 
An  Indian  saw  them  and  ran  and  told  a  Menomini  half-breed,  named  Louis 
Ducharme,  that  the  Sauk  Indians  were  dancing  and  crying,  "Kak,  kak, 
kak,"  in  imitation  of  crows  who  had  feasted  on  corpses,  whereupon 
Ducharme  said  these  words  which  are  well  remembered : — 

"Anamekut  katinkii  kinic         kinau  enim 

"Dog-like  you  will  not  repeat  your  noise 

aiiuiton!" 

any  length  of  time!" 
Shortly  after  lilack  Hawk's  party  was  defeated. 
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3.    A  Warrior's  Heart. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  there  has  been  the  tradition  that  a  brave  man's 
heart  is  very  small,  and  now  we  all  know  that  it  is  true,  because  some  of  our 
warriors  had  an  opportunity  to  investigate  the  matter  and  proved  the  words 
of  our  ancestors.     This  is  the  way  it  happened. 

When  we  were  still  residing  at  our  old  home  on  the  Menomini  River, 
there  was  a  very  brave  man  among  us,  whose  name  was  Napop,  or  Broth. 
He  was  renowned  for  his  achievements  on  the  warpath,  and  everyone  re- 
spected him  because  of  his  courage.  More  than  that,  he  was  a  famous 
mikao,  or  war  leader,  and  always  brought  his  men  home  safely. 

One  day  he  took  a  companion  named  Pak'wonapit,  or  Big-seated-bird 
and  went  out  to  hunt  deer  by  torchlight  on  the  Peshtige  River.  Just  at 
twilight  they  ran  their  canoe  ashore  and  set  about  cooking  supper  before 
they  starte<l  to  hunt.  Pak'wonapit  lolled  on  one  side  of  the  fire  while  Na- 
pop busied  himself  preparing  the  meal.  It  was  dark  before  he  was  through. 
He  took  the  kettle  oflF  the  fire  at  last,  and  since  it  was  dark  he  lit  one  of  the 
resinous  torches  he  had  brought  for  the  jack-light. 

"Bring  me  your  dish,"  he  called  to  Pak'wonapit.  His  companion 
brought  it  over  and  tossed  it  on  the  ground  beside  him.  Napop  tried  to 
serve  Pak'wonapit  with  meat  and  broth,  but  he  found  it  very  awkward 
work  when  he  held  the  torch  in  his  hand.  It  was  too  blunt  to  stick  in  the 
ground,  so  he  thrust  it  into  the  braids  of  his  scalplock  and  let  it  stand  upright 
like  a  feather.  He  gave  his  comrade  some  meat  and  then  started  to  pour 
some  broth  from  the  kettle  into  a  dish.  There  was  a  rich  coating  of  oil 
on  the  surface  of  the  hot  liquid  and  since  his  hands  were  both  full,  and  he 
could  not  skim  it  oflF  with  a  spoon,  Napop  endeavored  to  blow  it  back  as  he 
poured.  He  had  thought  a  moment  before  that  he  heard  a  noise  in  the 
bushes,  but  he  had  said  nothing.  This  time  he  cut  such  a  comical  appear- 
ance blowing  in  the  broth  with  his  blazing  headdress,  that  someone  laughed 
outright  in  the  darkness.  "Hai!  Pak'wonapit!"  he  cried,  "here  is  the 
enemy!"  and  even  as  he  said  the  words,  "Pah!  Pah!  Pah!  Pah!"  went  the 
rifles.  Napop  and  Pak'wonapit  snatched  their  own  weapons  and  returned 
the  fire,  shooting  at  the  flashes  of  the  guns  in  the  dark.  They  killed  several 
of  the  enemy,  but  there  were  many  of  theni  and  they  crowded  hard  on  the 
two  warriors.  Presently,  a  shot  broke  Napop's  leg,  but  he  jammed  the 
end  of  the  bone  into  the  sand  and  continued  to  stand  on  it  and  fight.  At 
last  Pak'wonapit  ran  to  the  water  and  escaped  in  the  canoe  leaving  Napop 
to  face  the  foe. 

When  Pak'wonapit  arrived  at  the  Menomini  village  he  shouted,  "Hai! 
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we  are  being  killed!  I  escaped  with  the  news!  Napop  was  still  alive 
when  I  left!"  The  warriors  ran  out  with  their  weapons,  "Let  us  all  go 
right  away,"  they  said,  "He  was  always  brave!"  So  they  ran  off  into  the 
night  to  his  aid.  When  they  arrived  everything  was  in  tumultuous  disorder 
about  the  camp.  Pots  and  kettles  were  upset,  and  signs  of  a  terrible  fight 
were  everywhere.  At  last  they  found  the  body  of  Napop  lying  in  the 
embers.  The  enemy  had  killed  him,  cut  off  his  head,  and  carried  it  away 
with  them.  When  the  warriors  found  his  body  they  mourned  mightily. 
"  We  have  lost  our  best  warrior  who  used  to  protect  us,"  they  cried. 

Then  they  took  up  the  body  to  bury  it.  "We  have  always  been  told 
that  brave  men  have  little  hearts,"  said  one,  "This  man's  body  is  spoiled 
anyway,  since  his  head  is  gone,  let  us  examine  him  and  see."  So  they  cut  a 
slit  between  his.  upper  ribs  on  the  left  side  and  took  out  his  heart.  Sure 
enough,  it  was  a  tiny  organ,  and  they  were  obliged  to  believe  what  had 
formerly  been  said. 

That  proves  that  the  hearts  of  brave  men  are  small,  while  cowards,  who 
run  away  when  there  is  fighting  to  be  done  have  large,  soft,  hearts. 


4.    The  Stolen  Wife. 

Long  ago,  a  Menomini  and  his  wife  were  camping  by  themselves  in  the 
woods.  The  man  went  hunting  every  day  and  left  his  wife  alone.  They 
were  both  afraid  of  the  enemy  for  they  knew  the  bands  of  warriors  were 
scouring  the  country  and  lurking  about  to  destroy  whoever  they  could  find 
after  nightfall.  On  this  account,  the  husband  told  his  wife  if  she  were 
ever  captured  and  carried  off  to  leave  signs  by  breaking  twigs  and  bushes 
along  the  trail,  if  she  could  do  so  without  detection,  so  that  he  might  follow 
her. 

One  night,  when  he  returned  from  a  hunt  with  a  deer,  his  camp  was 
silent  when  he  entered.  He  peered  around  the  sleeping  bench  and  under  it, 
but  there  was  no  trace  of  his  wife.  "Nomaawa!  Owa!  Apa^penisiwug!" 
"Mercy!  oh!  at  last!  too  bad!  frightful,"  he  exclaimed,  "she  must  have  been 
attacked  an^  carried  away  by  the  bad  killing  warriors.  But  there  may  be 
some  hope  of  my  finding  her  if  she  is  still  alive,  for  I  used  to  advise  her 
frequently  what  to  do.     I  shall  do  my  best  to  find  her  when  daylight  comes." 

The  distracted  husband  then  sat  down  and  skinned  his  deer.  He  took 
the  deer's  stomach  and  emptied  it  of  its  contents  and  filled  it  with  the  blood. 
"I  shall  take  this  along  with  me,"  he  decided.  All  night  long  he  sat  up 
fretting  and  sorrowing  for  his  wife.  When  morning  beat  its  way  to  him  he 
looked  over  the  lodge  again  and  went  outside  as  well  to  see  if  she  was  lying 
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anywhere.  On  one  of  his  trails  leading  away  from  the  wigwam  he  found 
signs  along  the  trail.  Tiny  bushes  were  broken  and  lopped  over,  pointing 
in  the  direction  the  party  had  taken. 

"  So  it  was  those  murdering  warriors  who  took  her  away,"  cried  the  man. 
"  Well  then  I  shall  follow  these  signs  as  far  as  they  lead  me.  I  may  overtake 
them  yet.  I  must  save  my  wife  and  get  her  if  she  is  still  alive."  So  he 
went  back  to  his  wigwam,  took  his  pack  strap  and  tied  up  the  tripe  full  of 
blood,  and  his  warclub,  and  put  them  on  his  back  and  started  out  to  follow 
the  bush  signs.  After  a  while,  he  came  to  the  place  where  they  had  slept 
the  night  before  and  keeping  right  on,  watching  cautiously  ahead,  he  over- 
took them  and  after  hours  of  trailing,  saw  four  warriors  and  his  wife 
trudging  along  the  path  slowly  in  single  file. 

The  husband  made  a  circuit  through  the  woods  and  hid  beside  the  trail 
ahead  of  them.  He  untied  his  tripe  full  of  blood  and  placed  it  on  top  of  his 
head,  and  made  his  knife  and  watclub  ready.  When  the  warriors  and  their 
captive  had  come  very  near  he  cut  open  the  tripe  and  let  the  blood  pour  over 
his  face  and  slipped  the  tripe  over  his  head  just  leaving  a  little  space  to  peep 
from.  When  the  enemy  were  opposite  him  he  gave  his  war  cry  and  showed 
himself  suddenly  and  the  warriors  fell  to  the  ground  senseless  with  fright. 

The  husband  took  his  club  and  knocked  three  of  them  on  the  head,  but 
left  one  alive.  When  the  survivor  came  to,  the  husband  took  the  tripe 
from  his  head  and  slapped  him  in  the  face  with  it.  Then  the  husband  gave 
it  to  the  warrior,  asking  him  to  take  it  home  and  tell  his  people,  "This  is 
what  killed  us."  "I  let  you  go  to  carry  the  news  to  your  people  to  tell 
them  what  I  did  to  you  and  your  three  cowards,"  he  cried. 

All  this  time  the  captive  wife  stood  by  looking  at  her  husband's  brave 
deeds,  but  then  they  hurried  back  to  their  lodge  and  packed  up  and  moved 
back  to  their  own  people  where  they  told  about  their  narrow  escape;  for  the 
enemy  took  the  woman  away  intending  either  to  kill  her  or  make  her  a  slave. 
The  wife  related  that  at  night  the  warriors  told  her  to  tie  their  hands  and  feet 
with  wikop  and  then  they  turned  round  and  fettered  her  as  well  before  they 
lay  down  for  the  night.  Why  this  was  done  is  not  known,  but  perhaps  it 
was  to  show  the  woman  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  warriors,  nor 
they  from  her. 

5.    A  War  Story. 

Sometimes  the  enemy  were  encircled  by  an  overwhelming  force  who 
starved  them  into  surrender. 

Musakwilt  used  to  tell  that  at  Wasaukiu  (Red  Banks  Exposed)  on  the 
Oconto,  the  enemy  caught  a  couple  of  Menomini  families  hunting.     When 
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a  girl  was  drawing  water  in  the  evening  she  saw  a  scout.  She  pretended  not 
to  see  and  went  back  and  told  the  rest  who  prepared.  A  man  went  out 
to  spy  in  another  direction  and  saw  another  scout,  he  pretended  to  hunt 
and  circled,  and  saw  two  more.  He  soon  learned  that  only  the  water  side 
was  free.  They  were  afraid  to  flee  and  prayed  to  the  powers  for  help,  but 
no  assistance  was  granted  at  once.  They  did  the  same  the  next  night. 
They  were  penned  in  so  they  could  not  escape  or  hunt.  The  enemy,  it  was 
apparent,  wanted  to  starve  them  out,  so  their  head  man  took  a  pipe  and 
announced  that  he  would  call  on  his  dream  guardian.  "  I  '11  go  to  my  home 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Menomini  River." 

In  all  that  region  there  was  only  plains,  and  no  timber.  The  Indian 
stripped,  took  his  medicine  bag  of  otterskin  and  crept  down  to  the  river. 
As  soon  as  he  reached  the  water's  edge,  he  crawled  into  the  bag  and  became 
an  otter,  and  swam  away.  An  otter  can  naturally  swim  faster  than  a  fish 
because  he  lives  on  them.  Below  the  enemy's  line  he  crept  out  of  the  skin, 
and  became  an  Indian,  and  fled  to  their  home  village  where  he  told  how  they 
were  penned  in  and  starving.  The  warriors  agreed  to  help,  so  he  became 
an  otter  again  and  ran  back,  changing  shape  from  time  to  time  when  he  was 
tired.  He  dove  in  the  river,  and  crept  up  to  camp  where  he  found  families 
alive.  He  told  them  that  he  had  got  succor.  The  mikao  at  Menomini 
River  took  his  war  bundle  and  gathered  all  the  fighters  together  and  they 
ran  across  and  came  to  Red  Bank.  The  victims  were  still  penned  in  and 
were  waiting  in  fear  when  the  battle  began,  and  all  the  enemy  were  killed. 
No  one  ever  camps  at  this  place  because  it  is  haunted.  Noises  are  heard 
because  evil  was  planned  and  attempted  there.  The  wickedness  of  the 
enemy  still  lingers. 


6.     The  Adventure  of  a  Man  and  his  Brother-in-law. 

Once  long  ago  a  young  Menomini  hunter  went  out  to  kill  big  game  on  the 
barren  plains  in  the  great  east.  He  soon  slew  a  large  deer,  then  he  went 
home  without  it,  and  told  his  people  what  he  had  done.  The  following 
morning  he  said  to  his  younger  brother-in-law,  "Let  us  both  go  and  get 
the  deer  that  I  killed  out  yonder  on  the  plains." 

"Well  said,"  returned  the  brother-in-law.  So  they  went  out  together 
and  as  they  dressed  the  deer,  the  older  man  remarked.  "I'll  give  you  some 
of  this  deer  and  you  can  carry  it  for  yourself."  Then  they  made  their  packs 
and  started  off  with  the  meat.  Both  of  them  had  good  guns  and  lots  of 
ammunition,  for  they  were  in  fear  that  they  might  meet  the  enemy.  As  they 
were  trudging  along,  the  eider  man  would  occasionally  stop  and  glance 
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around  him  to  see  whether  he  could  spy  some  of  the  enemy.  After  a  time 
he  saw  a  large  party  of  Indians  headed  towards  them,  so  he  said  to  his 
brother-in-law,  "  Oh  look  over  there,  they  are  coming  to  kill  us.  Alas,  my 
poor  little  brother-in-law,  I  pity  you,  for  they  will  surely  kill  you,  but  not 
me,  for  I  can  save  myself."  "What  can  you  do  to  save  yourself,  tell  me 
how  you  will  do  it.  For  if  you  can  escape,  I  can  too."  "Oh,"  replied  the 
elder  man,  "  you  tell  me  first  what  you  intend  to  do,  then  I  will  tell  you  my 
power." 

In  the  meantime  the  enemy  was  drawing  very  near,  and  coming  swiftly. 
"I  can  save  myself,"  said  the  elder,  "through  a  sacred  gift  that  I  have. 
My  body  is  as  a  black  stone.  Now  tell  me  what  will  you  do."  "  Ah,"  said 
the  other,  "  my  secret  is  the  same  as  yours,  my  nature  is  two-fold,  I  am  born 
with  a  human  body  and  yet  I  possess  the  powers  of  a  black  stone." 

"Oh,"  replied  the  other,  "in  that  case,  there  is  no  need  for  either  of 
us  to  run,  but  we  will  use  our  power  to  fight  the  enemy  to  the  last." 

So  they  both  hurried  in  order  to  make  the  enemy  think  that  they  were 
trying  to  escape,  but  when  they  came  to  a  clump  of  bushes,  they  threw  down 
their  packs  and  hid,  they  said  to  each  other,  "  We  will  take  turns  in  shooting 
as  they  come  upon  us.  When  one  of  us  fires  on  and  kills  an  enemy,  then  he 
can  load  his  gun  quickly,  while  the  second  one  shoots,  let  neither  of  us 
miss." 

Presently,  they  were  surrounded,  but  they  fought  until  the  enemy  were 
thinned  off  and  saw  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  kill  them,  so  they 
turned  back  and  many  of  them  were  killed  even  at  quite  a  distance  as  they 
ran  away.  Then  the  two  hunters  gathered  up  their  packs  of  meat,  and  went 
home  safely  and  the  wonder  of  it  all  is  that  these  two  were  alike  in  having 
the  power  of  a  stone,  so  that  they  could  not  be  killed.  When  they  got  home, 
verily  their  clothes  were  riddled  with  bullet  holes,  and  when  they  took  off 
their  shirts  and  untied  their  belts,  all  the  bullets  that  had  struck  their  bodies 
dropped  down  to  the  ground.  Every  one  was  flattened  out,  as  though  it  had 
struck  on  a  rock. 

7.    The  Night  Warrior. 

An  old  couple  was  hunting  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  camping  here  and 
there  for  a  few  days  in  each  place.  One  evening,  the  man  came  home  late 
from  a  long  hunt,  with  his  game  to  find  that  his  wife  had  his  supper  cooked 
and  ready.  She  had  prepared  the  best  of  fat  meats  and  while  her  husband 
re.sted  a  few  moments,  she  dished  up  his  food.  She  then  got  her  wooden 
spoon  and  bowl  to  hold  the  broth,  and  as  she  approached  the  kettle  to  skim 
off  the  oil,  there  was  so  much  grease  on  the  surface  of  the  soup  that  it  re- 
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fleeted  objects  like  a  mirror  and  she  saw  a  warrior  peeping  through  the  wig- 
wam mat  door.^ 

"There  is  a  Night  Warrior  peering  at  us  both  through  our  mat  door," 
she  said  to  her  husband.  "  Just  pretend  that  you  are  looking  at  your  kettle, 
but  keep  an  eye  on  him  by  watching  the  grease,"  replied  her  husband,  "  I 
will  take  down  my  bow  and  arrows  and  make  motions  as  though  I  were 
telling  you  a  story  to  keep  him  staring  at  us."  So  the  old  man  got  down 
his  bow  and  strung  it.  "Is  he  looking  at  us  yet?"  he  asked.  "Yes,"  she 
answered,  "He  is  still  peeking  at  us  through  that  hole  in  the  mat  door." 

Then  her  husband  took  up  his  bow  and  arrows  and  pretended  to  shoot 
at  something  on  one  side  of  the  lodge  which  kept  the  spy's  attention,  until 
he  suddenly  shot  an  arrow  into  the  stranger,  who  fell  dead.  As  soon  as 
the  rest  of  the  enemy's  party  learned  this,  they  came  and  got  his  body  away 
to  save  it  from  being  scalped.  As  soon  as  they  had  gone  the  old  couple 
hurried  to  their  canoe  and  left  their  wigwam  with  everything  in  it.  They 
went  downstream  in  the  dark  and  at  the  second  bend  in  the  river  they  heard 
the  warriors  howling  like  wolves,  mourning  their  escape. 

8.    The  Ominous  Whip-poor-will. 

One  time  long  ago  a  family  of  Indians  was  out  camping  and  hunting. 
One  evening,  just  at  twilight  before  they  set  up  their  lodge  they  cooked  and 
ate  their  supper.  A  whip-poor-will,  attracted  by  the  crowd,  commenced 
to  sing  near  by,  and  one  of  the  Indians  who  was  picking  a  bone,  turned  to 
it  and  saying,  "Just  about  where  you  are  sitting,  Whip-poor-will,"  threw 
the  bone  at  it. 

Sure  enough,  even  in  the  dark  he  hit  and  killed  this  big-mouthed  bird 
and  his  singing  ended.  The  other  Indians  were  astonished  and  said, 
"What's  the  matter?  Maybe  the  enemy  is  seeking  us  to  do  us  harm.  Let 
us  go  away  from  here."  So  they  hurried  to  the  bank  of  the  river  that 
flowed  near  by  and  slipped  quietly  downstream  in  their  canoes,  under  cover 
of  the  darkness.  After  they  had  traveled  some  distance  they  heard  wolves 
lamenting  the  loss  of  their  prey  and,  sure  enough,  it  was  a  band  of  warriors 
who  had  intended  to  massacre  them  at  their  meal. 

At  the  present  time \)ur  Indians  pick  up  a  stone  and  throw  it  at  the  whip- 
poor-will  when  they  hear  one  near  by,  saying,  "Just  about  where  you  are 
singing  and  dancing!  Your  head!"  And  if  the  bird  is  hit  and  killed,  the 
Indians  laugh  over  it.  Another  thing  our  Indians  do  when  they  hear  a  whip- 
poor-will  singing,  is  to  point  at  him  and  say,  "  About  where  whip-poor-will 
is."     If  they  point  exactly  at  it,  it  ceases  its  song  and  shifts  to  another  place. 
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9.    The  Brave  Old  Men. 

Once  the  band  of  Menomini  who  dwelt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oconto  was 
attacked  by  an  overwhelming  army  of  Sauk.  They  defended  themselves 
valorously  for  a  while,  but  at  last  they  were  obliged  to  give  way  before  the 
superior  force  of  the  enemy.  They  decided  to  flee  to  the  settlements  on 
the  Menomini  River  for  succor.  In  the  village  there  were  two  old  men,  so 
decrepit  that  they  could  not  travel.  The  warriors  gave  them  tobacco,  and 
told  them  that  since  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  accompany  the  fugitives, 
they  would  have  to  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Sauk.  The  old  men  accepted 
their  decision  with  equanimity,  and  filling  their  pipes,  sat  down  to  await 
their  fate. 

Not  long  after  the  Menomini  had  fled,  the  Sauk  entered  the  town.  They 
were  surprised  to  find  no  one  there.  At  first  they  hesitated,  fearing  that 
it  was  a  trap,  but,  when  things  remained  quiet,  they  pried  about  everywhere, 
ransacking  and  plundering'  the  wigwams.  At  last,  some  of  them  found 
the  two  elders  placidly  smoking.  They  set  up  a  shout  and  two  of  their 
number  ran  forward,  seized  the  old  men  by  the  hair,  and  shook  them  vio- 
lently, to  signify  that  they  claimed  them  as  prisoners.  "Now,  we've  got 
you ! "  they  exulted,  "  and  now  we  're  going  to  give  it  to  you  well ! "  "  What 
shall  we  do  with  them?"  queried  some  of  the  warriors  to  each  other.  "Go 
and  cut  some  green  sticks  and  build  a  scaffold,"  said  the  leader. 

Several  young  men  hurried  to  obey  him,  and  in  the  meanwhile  others 
amused  themselves  by  torturing  a  child  that  they  had  taken.  They  stripped 
and  bound  the  little  thing  to  a  tree  with  its  arms  outstretched.  Over  its 
heart  they  hung  a  bit  of  birchbark  for  a  target  and  they  practised  shooting 
at  it  with  their  rifles.  When  the  warriors  had  built  the  scaffold,  they  took 
some  reed  mats  from  the  wigwams  nearby  and  wrapped  the  old  men  in 
them.  Then  the  two  ancients  realized  that  they  were  to  be  burned  alive. 
One  of  them  asked  to  be  permitted  to  take  his  pipe  with  him,  and  the  Sauk 
allowed  it  to  be  so.  Then  they  were  thrown  on  the  scaffold  with  their 
heads  upwind  and  the  mats  were  ignited  at  their  feet.  The  enemy  stood 
about  jeering  and  laughing,  waiting  to  hear  them  cry  out  in  agony,  as  the 
fire  slowly  ate  its  way  up  their  vitals.  At  last  one  sufferer  said  in  the  ancient 
dialect  which  was  then  spoken.  "Tata  kina  apitama  mian?"  or  as  we 
should  say  today,  "Ketcinani  uta  apitam'amiOn"  (Old  man,  how  badly 
do  you  feel  it?)  "H^!  a  little  bit  worse,  a  little  bit  harder  than  when  they 
are  pulling  out  the  hair  from  the  back  of  my  neck!"  * 

'  Referring  to  the  custom  of  plucking  out  the  hair  around  the  circumference  of  the  head 
o  leave  a  scalplock.     The  back  of  the  neck  and  base  of  the  skull  are  said  to  be  the  parts  most 
sensitive  to  pain  dxu^ng  this  ordeal. 
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Thus  these  brave  old  fellows  died,  and  their  words  have  been  handed 
down  to  this  day  as  proof  that  even  our  elders  are  as  brave  as  young  warriors. 


10.    A  Warrior's  Escape. 

Once  long  ago,  a  warrior  who  was  always  fighting  was  surrounded  by 
the  enemy.  Hoping  to  escape  he  spoke  to  his  legs  and  begged  them  to  save 
him.  He  ran  down  into  a  hollow  and  taking  animal  fat  he  greased  his  heels 
and  his  calves,  saying,  "I  feed  you  this  fat  and  oil."  Then  he  lay  flat,  and 
the  enemy  pursuing  him  passed  by  without  seeing  him,  and  he  was  saved 
by  this  grease. 

11.    How  A  Family  Escaped. 

Once  a  few  Indians  were  hunting  together.  A  man  and  his  wife  and  two 
children  were  in  camp  at  night,  when  the  enemy  crept  up  and  waited  for  a 
chance  to  kill  them.  The  enemy  hid  themselves  nearby  in  order  to  attack 
at  dawn.  One  of  the  enemy  was  a  prophet,  who  could  foretell  coming  events, 
and  this  particular  massacre  was  to  be  performed  as  a  sacrifice  to  his 
guardian.  The  head  of  the  family  went  out  to  hunt,  and  succeeded  in  killing 
a  large  buck.  One  of  the  enemy  who  was  scouting,  saw  the  woman  dressing 
a  deer,  and  he  observed  that  the  biggest  girl  looked  very  much  like  his  own 
daughter  who  had  just  died.  He  thought  in  his  heart:  "Oh  my,  that  is 
my  daughter,  the  very  same  one,  and  it  would  be  awful  for  me  to  take  part 
in  massacring  these  people."  "  I  will  not  help  kill  this  girl  and  her  parents." 
So  he  made  up  a  plan  to  warn  them  so  that  they  might  escape. 

The  man  withdrew  and  made  a  tiny  bow  and  two  little  arrows,  then  he 
crept  back  to  the  wigwam  door  and  tossed  the  little  weapons  into  the  lap  of 
the  woman  that  was  dressing  the  deer.  When  she  saw  them  fall,  she  called 
to  her  husband  and  showed  him  what  was  thrown  inside.  The  husband 
immediately  said,  "  This  is  a  warning  to  us,  the  enemy  is  at  hand.  We  must 
go  at  once,  for  one  of  them  has  had  pity  on  us  and  warned  us."  They 
crawled  under  the  side  of  the  lodge  and  hid  themselves  under  a  fallen  tree. 
One  of  their  children  wept  and  they  could  not  make  it  stop  crying,  until  she 
said,  "It  is  crying  for  its  sacred  medal."  They  searched  in  her  fiber  bag, 
until  she  found  it  and  the  child  stopped  crying.  Just  at  the  first  streak  of 
dawn,  the  enemy  took  their  camp  but  found  nothing.  They  were  angry 
and  accused  the  scout  of  having  lied  to  them  when  he  said  he  saw  people 
in  the  camp  in  the  lodge.  But  he  insisted  that  he  had  told  the  truth  and 
that  the  people  must  have  seen  him  or  suspected  and  left  after  he  had  gone. 
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12.    The  Youth  who  Swallowed  the  Lizard's  Egg. 

Once  a  party  of  Menomini  were  on  the  warpath.  They  were  about  a 
dozen  in  number,  and  one  of  them,  a  youth,  was  very  fond  of  mischief. 
As  they  traveled  along  he  came  across  a  tiny  soft  white  egg  lying  in  the  sand. 
Being  of  an  inquisitive  frame  of  mind  he  picked  it  up  and  examined  it. 
Neither  he  nor  his  companions  had  any  idea  what  sort  of  an  egg  it  was. 
After  playing  with  it  between  his  finger  tips  he  put  it  in  his  mouth  and 
swallowed  it  whole,  despite  the  protests  of  his  comrades.  The  party  had 
not  proceeded  very  far  on  its  way. 

Several  hours  later  as  they  slipped  cautiously  along  they  heard  whoops 
and  cries  in  the  distance.  The  leader  of  the  party  called  a  halt,  sat  down 
to  smoke  and  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  should  the  enemy  appear. 
At  length  they  saw  a  swift  Sceloporous  sp?)  approaching.  It  was  following 
their  trail,  stopping  every  now  and  then  to  smell  at  their  tracks  like  a  hound. 
The  leader  of  the  party  realized  what  had  happened  and  said,  "Now  sit 
very  still  and  do  not  move.  It  was  this  creature's  egg  that  our  friend  swal- 
lowed and  she  has  come  after  us  to  get  it  back.  Let  us  see  what  she  will  do." 
The  lizard  approached  them,  and  going  directly  to  the  leader  first,  smelled 
of  him.  Apparently  she  was  not  satisfied,  for  she  passed  on  to  the  next, 
and  so  on.  Some  of  the  men  had  handled  her  egg,  and  she  would  run  up  on 
their  bodies,  usually  about  waist  high,  smelling  anxiously  and  looking  at 
them  inquiringly.  At  length  she  reached  the  culprit.  "Sit  very  still," 
the  warriors  warned  him,  "you  are  at  her  mercy,  now  see  what  she  will  do." 

The  lizard  ran  up  on  him,  smelled  him,  and  finally  ran  into  his  mouth 
and  disappeared.  She  was  out  of  sight  for  a  long  time,  but  finally  reap- 
peared coming  out  of  his  anus,  with  the  missing  egg  in  her  mouth.  She  did 
not  attempt  to  molest  the  youth,  but  hastened  away  as  fast  as  she  could 
go  in  the  direction  from  whence  she  had  come. 

"This  teaches  you  a  lesson,"  said  the  leader  to  the  mischievous  youth, 
"never  to  destroy  or  abuse  anything  which  you  do  not  understand.  This 
lizard  might  have  killed  you  all  through  your  folly,  but  she  has  spared  us, 
even  you  yourself,  through  her  mercy.  Now,  hereafter  be  more  circumspect 
in  your  actions." 

13.    Separation  Myth. 

When  the  Menomini  still  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Menomini  River, 
they  were  divided  into  two  bands.  One  dwelt  near  the  mouth  of  the  stream, 
near  its  juncture  with  Green  Bay,  the  other  resided  some  distance  farther  up. 
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It  is  said  that  the  lower  band  monopolized  the  supply  of  sturgeon  by  dam- 
ming the  river  so  that  the  fish  could  not  ascend  it  to  spawn.  They  refused 
to  remove  the  obstructions,  so  that  the  upper  band  soon  was  reduced  to 
starvation.  In  desperation,  they  made  war  upon  their  kindred,  but  were 
defeated  and  driven  out  of  the  country.  They  are  supposed  to  be  wander- 
ing somewhere  in  the  west,  possibly  in  Kansas  or  Oklahoma. 


14.    The  Origin  of  Corn  and  Squashes. 

Corn  and  squashes  were  not  obtained  by  the  Menomini  until  after  their 
animal  ancestors  became  men.  Once  upon  a  time  a  mikao  had  a  vision 
in  which  he  was  told,  "You  are  to  go  to  war."  He  gathered  his  young  men 
and  set  out  traveling  in  the  direction  in  which  he  was  ordered  to  go  in  his 
dream.  For  a  long  time,  they  had  no  adventures,  but  at  last  the  leader 
had  another  dream  from  one  of  the  powers  above.  "Yonder,"  said  the 
vision,  "tomorrow you  will  find  a  gift  intended  for  you."  In  the  morning, 
after  he  had  eaten,  for  it  is  unlucky  to  tell  a  dream  before  breakfast,  he 
recited  his  revelations  to  his  warriors.  He  called  his  servants  to  him  and 
ordered  them  to  cut  up  some  tobacco,  for  in  those  days  tobacco  always  came 
in  twists  or  strips.  When  this  was  done  he  told  his  men  to  fill  their  pipes 
and  smoke.  When  they  had  smoked,  the  mikao  said,  "N'hau,  this  is  my 
object  in  asking  you  to  smoke,  to  tell  you  of  my  extraordinary  dream  of 
someone  above.  Today,  at  noon,  when  we  arrive  at  such  a  place  we  will 
find  something  there.     That  is  what  I  have  to  tell  you." 

The  whole  party  set  out,  wondering  what  they  would  find.  They  ob- 
served the  sun  carefully  and  when  it  was  directly  overhead  they  looked 
about,  not  knowing  what  they  were  searching  for.  At  last  the  mikao 
saw  something  standing  on  the  plains,  "That  must  be  it,"  he  said  to  his 
men.  They  hurried  to  the  spot  and  when  they  found  it  they  knew  that  it 
must  be  the  gift  that  they  expected.  They  examined  it  carefully,  but  it 
was  unlike  anything  they  had  ever  seen  before.  "Why,  this  is  corn," 
said  the  mikao.  "This  is  what  we  shall  call  Wapi'min  (white  kernel)." 
The  others  agreed  with  him  and  they  talked  it  over.  "Why,"  said  one, 
"I  have  heard  of  this,  it  is  good  to  eat."  "Why,  yes,"  said  another,  and 
they  all  tasted  it.  It  was  good,  so  they  decided  to  bring  home  some  seed, 
and  this  is  what  they  did.  Some  took  five  ears,  others  ten  ears  of  corn. 
When  they  got  home  they  said,  "This  coming  spring  we  will  plant  some  of 
this  in  the  ground  so  it  can  grow." 

This  is  the  old  story  that  our  people  tell. 

Squashes  were  received  by  us  in  the  same  way.  They  were  found  by 
another  man  at  another  time. 
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15.    Traditional  People. 

There  was  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  lived  long  ago,  who  did  not  need  to  eat. 
Their  power  was  such  that  when  their  food  was  cooked  they  only  needed 
to  sit  and  inhale  its  aroma,  and  they  were  satisfied.  When  they  had  fin- 
ished, the  substance  of  the  food  was  left,  but  it  was  worthless  to  anyone  else. 
It  had  lost  all  its  nourishment  and  was  as  excrement. 


16.     Dogs  as  Servants. 

Dogs  were  appointed  as  servants  to  men  by  the  powers.  In  the  earliest 
times  they  could  speak,  but  the  powers  agreed  among  themselves  that  as 
the  dog  was  to  be  the  best  friend  of  man,  he  would  be  forced  into  slavery 
if  he  could  talk,  so  he  was  told  to  keep  quiet  but  was  allowed  to  understand 
people. 

17.    Two  Buffalo  Stories.^ 

A  buffalo  once  chased  an  Indian,  and  killed  him,  on  another  occasion  a 
buffalo  chased  one  and  did  not  catch  him. 

(a) 

Once  a  party  of  Menomini  started  on  the  warpath.  The  journey  to  the 
enemy's  country  was  a  long  one,  and  they  were  obliged  to  camp  at  intervals, 
to  rest.  Every  morning  before  they  set  out  they  put  fresh  war  paint  on 
their  faces.  Other  tribes  who  knew  more  about  the  buffalo  used  clay  paint 
and  daubed  it  over  their  eyes  when  they  desired  to  honor  the  buffalo.  The 
Menomini  did  not  know  that  this  was  a  sacred  thing  in  those  days. 

One  morning  when  the  others  were  painting  as  usual,  with  their  red 
paint,  a  rude  boisterous  fellow  in  the  crowd  said  out  of  bravado,  "I  am 
going  to  paint  my  face  after  the  fashion  of  the  buffalo.  He  claims  to  be  a 
man  and  knows  so  much,  but  I  've  got  as  much  right  to  use  clay  paint  as  he 
has,  even  if  he  does  rule  all  the  animals! " 

The  rest  of  the  party  heard  him,  and  told  the  mikao  or  leader.  "One 
of  our  number  yonder,  who  is  a  fresh  fellow,  abuses  the  buffalo  and  is  wearing 
his  paint.  We  have  been  taught  that  the  buffalo  is  a  god."  "That's 
wicked  I"  exclaimed  the  mikiio,  "he  should  not  have  done  so,  it  will  cause 
trouble." 

» Told  by  Nakuti. 
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However,  they  all  started  out  on  foot  for  the  enemy,  the  offender  along 
with  the  rest.  The  war  party  crossed  over  hills  and  hollows,  and  all  at  once 
they  came  out  on  a  level  plain,  where  an  immense  herd  of  buffalo  was  grazing. 
As  they  approached,  the  buffalo  raised  their  heads  and  gazed  at  them  quietly. 
One  great  bull,  stood  all  by  himself;  he  looked  up,  and  all  at  once  began  to 
show  signs  of  anger.  He  bellowed  and  pawed  and  gored  the  earth,  and 
rolled  over  and  over.  At  last,  he  stuck  up  his  tail.  Then  the  warriors  were 
sure  something  was  wrong.  They  went  to  the  mikao.  "You  see  this 
painted  man  has  vexed  the  buffalo.  That  chief  bull  yonder  will  stampede 
the  herd  over  us."  The  mikao  looked  thoughtful  for  a  moment  and  then 
said,  "We  are  in  a  tight  place.  All  we  can  do  is  to  sit  down  and  be  quiet." 
So  the  party  sat  down  on  the  ground  in  three  lines.  The  mikao  with  his 
war  bundle  slung  over  his  back  was  at  the  head  of  the  first  and  the  wicked 
man  at  the  end  of  the  second  line.  The  men  were  stationed  far  enough 
apart  so  that  there  was  room  for  the  buffalo  to  pass  around  each  one.  When 
they  were  all  settled,  the  mikao  took  out  his  tobacco  and  said  to  his  company, . 
"  We  will  give  our  tobacco  to  the  buffalo  and  ask  them  to  be  quiet  and  spare 
us."  The  war  party  all  began  to  smoke,  while  the  mikao  spoke  to  the  bull. 
"  You  buffalo,  for  what  has  been  said  and  done  wrongly  by  us,  we  apologize 
and  we  offer  you  tobacco  asking  for  your  mercy.  We  cannot  escape,  do 
just  what  you  will  with  us,  but  if  you  so  please,  spare  us." 

The  mad  bull  looked  at  them  for  a  long  time.  Then  he  galloped  over  to 
where  they  were  seated.  He  walked  slowly  down  the  line  smelling  the  mouth 
of  each  warrior  to  see  who  it  was  he  had  heard  utter  the  evil  words  that 
morning.  He  finished  the  first  line  and  began  on  the  second.  When  he 
had  almost  reached  the  end,  the  culprit,  knowing  that  the  buffalo's  eyesight 
is  very  poor,  jumped  up  and  ran  back  unnoticed,  to  the  end  of  the  first  row, 
where  all  the  men  had  been  tested. 

When  the  buffalo  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  warrior  had  sat,  he 
smelled,  and  smelled,  and  smelled.  It  was  plain  that  he  knew  that  the  man 
had  gone;  the  others  were  frightened  when  they  saw  him  run  back  to  the 
first  line  and  begin  to  smell  all  over  again.  The  mikao  saw  that  the  buffalo 
was  not  only  smelling  each  man  but  staring  each  one  in  the  face.  "This 
is  what  we  get,"  said  he,  "because  our  comrade  ran  the  buffalo  down." 
Then  he  turned  to  the  offender,  "Why  do  you  change  your  seat?  You 
know  you  have  done  wrong  to  villify  the  buffalo  and  his  paint.  Why 
aren't  you  man  enough  to  face  him  now?  You'll  only  get  us  all  in  trouble. 
Be  a  man,  face  your  punishment." 

The  buffalo  was  drawing  near  the  warrior.  "Well,  I  did  wrong,"  said 
the  culprit,  "  I  '11  own  up." 

He  drew  his  magic  sparrowhawk  feather  that  he  had  received  from  the 
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war  bundle  from  his  hair  and  held  it  in  his  hand.  "All  right,  let  him  come 
on ! "  said  he.  "  I  shall  submit.  I  am  a  brave  man,  I  said  so  when  I  painted 
this  morning,  and  I  still  mean  it.  I  fear  nothing.  However,"  he  said, 
rising,  "I'm  going  to  try  to  outdo  him.     I  shall  try  to  run  away  from  him." 

The  warrior  started  to  run  as  fast  as  he  could.  When  the  bull  came  to 
his  place,  he  stopped  and  smelled  a  long  time.  Then  he  started  off  on  a  slow 
trot  along  the  man's  trail,  with  his  head  and  tail  up.  The  man  was  nearly 
out  of  sight,  and  the  buffalo  quickened  his  pace.  Presently  the  fugitive 
turned,  and  making  a  long  circle  called  out  to  the  warriors  as  he  passed  with 
the  buffalo  a  good  way  behind,  "  I  '11  run  four  laps,  I  could  run  straight  away, 
but  I'm  too  brave  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  I'll  give  up  before  you  on  the 
fourth  time.  I  do  this  so  that  you  may  tell  all  the  people  how  bravely  I 
died."  On  the  third  lap  the  buffalo  was  gaining  strongly.  "This  is  the 
last  round,"  called  the  man,  "maybe  he'll  get  me!" 

Now  the  buffalo  was  galloping  heavily.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  lap 
he  was  close  behind.  "This  is  the  last  run,"  called  the  man,  "I'll  give 
myself  up,  I  'm  played  out.  I  'm  going  to  die  here  before  you.  I  am  a  man ! 
Here  is  my  sacred  feather  to  prove  it ! "  He  pointed  his  feather  at  the  mikao. 
"  He  will  hit  me  four  times  before  he  gets  me." 

The  buffalo  charged  behind  him  with  lowered  head  and  tossed  him  high 
in  the  air.  Three  times  he  did  this,  and  the  man  lived,  but  the  last  time  the 
bull  split  him  from  crotch  to  chin,  and  the  body  fell  and  hung  from  his  horns. 
Now  that  he  was  avenged,  the  rage  had  died  out  of  the  buffalo's  heart,  and 
he  stood  quiescent  before  the  war  party  who  gazed  wonderingly  at  the 
spectacle. 

"  The  buffalo  has  given  himself  up  to  us.  What  shall  we  do  now?  "  asked 
the  mikao.  "The  buffalo  has  surrendered,  shall  we  revenge  our  comrade, 
or  shall  we  leave  the  buffalo  as  he  stands?  "  The  men  thought  for  a  moment 
and  then  they  unanimously  decided  to  kill  the  bull  and  carry  the  meat 
along  with  them.     Thus  was  the  buffalo's  honor  satisfied. 

(6) 

When  a  buffalo  is  thoroughly  enraged  you  cannot  injure  him.  Bullets 
and  arrows  are  perfectly  useless.  Cedar  is  the  only  thing  that  will  over- 
power him.     Cedar  is  the  buffalo's  iron.     This  is  the  way  it  was  found  out. 

Once  a  man  who  had  fasted,^  was  out  camping  with  his  wife  and  his 
brother,  a  young  boy,  who  with  his  wife,  had  pitched  their  wigwam  close 
by,  and  not  far  away  from  the  main  village. 

>  Men  who  fost  in  their  youth  are  always  possessed  of  supernatural  power,  hence  the 
allusion. 
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One  day  the  man  saw  a  buffalo  lying  down,  near  at  hand.  It  was  a 
cow  and  he  and  the  boy  naturally  supposed  the  bull  was  around,  for  buffalo 
always  travel  in  pairs.  They  crept  softly  up  to  reconnoitre,  and  came  very 
close  without  disturbing  the  cow,  for  the  buffalo  has  very  poor  eyesight. 
Still  they  did  not  see  her  mate.  "Why,  this  cow  is  alone!"  exclaimed  the 
man.  "Are  you  fully  satisfied  that  there  is  only  one  here?"  asked  the  boy. 
"Yes,  I'm  going  to  shoot  her."     "All  right,  if  she  is  really  alone." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  bull  was  not  far  off.  It  is  customary  for  the 
bull  buffalo  to  bring  water  to  the  cow.  He  goes  to  a  pool,  drinks  a  whole 
lot,  comes  back  and  regurgitates  it  into  her  mouth.  This  bull  was  just 
then  returning  with  water  when  the  man  fired.  The  hunter  was  very  close 
and  the  cow  rolled  over  dead  at  the  first  shot.  Both  the  hunters  ran  up. 
As  they  neared  the  body  they  began  to  feel  scared,  for  they  could  easily 
distinguish  the  tracks  of  a  mighty  bull.  They  sought  to  escape.  "  Do  not 
let  us  go  home  and  endanger  our  children,  let  us  go  elsewhere,"  they 
agreed. 

They  had  not  run  far  when  the  older  brother  said,  "  Stay  here  with  my 
gun  and  ammunition,  don't  be  afraid,  he'll  not  harm  you,  he'll  chase  me, 
for  I  did  the  deed.  I'll  circle  and  come  back."  The  boy  sat  down  trem- 
bling with  fear  and  watched  the  buffalo  pass.  When  the  older  brother 
came  back  the  boy  cried,  "He  passed  here!  He's  on  your  trail."  The 
man  circled  again  in  another  direction  and  passed  the  boy  again.  The 
next  time  he  passed  the  bull  was  at  his  heels.  In  the  meantime  the  young 
fellow  had  loaded  the  gun  intending  in  his  desperation  to  shoot  at  the  bull 
anyway.  In  his  haste  and  excitement  he  left  the  cedar  ramrod  in  the  barrel. 
The  next  time  the  older  man  staggered  by  he  cried,  "  I  'm  all  in !  Farewell." 
He  stopped  and  as  the  buffalo  swept  down  upon  him,  the  boy  raised  his 
rifle  hastily.  "  Pow ! "  The  charge  struck  the  bull  full  behind  the  shoulder 
and  over  he  toppled. 

"Why,  how  on  earth  did  you  do  it!"  gasped  the  fugitive  to  the  still 
trembling  lad.  "Why,  I  just  shot  him!"  "That  is  remarkable,  let  us  go 
and  see."  They  went  over  to  where  the  bull  lay  on  his  side,  and  then  they 
saw  the  cedar  ramrod  sticking  out.  "  Why  this  must  be  the  thing  to  over- 
power him.  How  did  you  know  it?"  asked  the  older  man.  "I  didn't 
know  it,  I  was  so  scared  and  angry  I  forgot  to  take  it  out."  "Yes,  the  cedar 
wood  has  killed  him,"  exclaimed  the  older  brother.  Then  they  said  to 
each  other,  "  We  have  found  out  that  cedar  kills  the  buffalo  when  lead  and 
arrows  will  not  wound  him.  It  is  great,  it  is  powerful,  it  will  kill  all  wild 
animals.     We  must  tell  the  people  about  this." 

And  it  turned  out  to  be  true.  A  sharpened  bit  of  cedar  will  kill  turtles, 
fish,  snakes,  bears,  and  all  manner  of  powerful  wild  animals. 


I 
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18.    The  Warrior  Brothers. 

Long,  long  ago,  so  it  has  always  been  related,  twin  brothers  set  out  after 
the  mikao  against  the  Osage.  There  were  some  Winnebago  in  the  party, 
and  one  of  them  was  a  famous  hero.  He  was  arrayed  in  his  war  costume 
and  carried  his  sacred  war  bundle.  In  the  whole  party  there  were  four 
hundred  men,  two  hundred  of  our  warriors  under  our  mikao  and  two  hun- 
dred of  the  Winnebago  under  theirs.  Our  leader  was  old  Sekatcok^mau 
and  his  assistant  was  my  grandfather. 

The  war  party  raided  the  enemy  and  killed  many  of  them,  but  the  enemy 
were  reenforced  and  at  last  our  men  were  obliged  to  retreat.  The  Osage 
followed  in  pursuit,  and  the  Winnebago  mikao  and  a  number  of  our  men 
were  slain.  When  the  Winnebago  leader  fell  the  Osage  rejoiced.  They 
rushed  up  to  the  body  and  began  to  insult  it  and  mutilate  it,  whooping 
"Wooo!  Wooo!"  Their  cries  were  so  loud  that  they  reached  the  ears  of 
our  fugitives,  and,  stung  by  the  insult,  a  squad  of  Menomini  led  by  the 
twin  brothers  turned  back  to  rescue  the  body.  The  enemy  were  in  such 
overwhelming  numbers  that  our  men  gave  way  at  sight  of  them,  except  the 
twin  brothers,  they  rushed  in  alone,  leaping  and  dancing  to  avoid  the  blows 
of  the  enemy.  The  Osage  were  anxious  to  capture  them  alive,  since  they 
were  both  dressed  beautifully  and  looked  very  brave  and  distinguished. 
Both  brothers  had  long  hair  reaching  to  their  waists  which  they  dressed  in 
a  thick  braid,  and  covered  with  brave  decorations. 

The  brothers  struggled  so  desperately  that  the  enemy  soon  gave  up  all 
hope  of  making  them  prisoners  and  finally,  after  a  short  combat,  one  of 
them  was  slain.  At  this  the  Osage  yelled  with  delight.  Some  of  them  ran 
up  and  dismembered  the  body.  They  threw  his  head  and  arms  and  legs 
high  in  the  air  with  howls  of  derision.  Meanwhile,  the  other  brother  made 
no  attempt  to  escape.  He  ran  about  dodging  and  trailing  his  gun,  reload- 
ing it  as  he  scurried  from  place  to  place.  He  killed  many  of  the  enemy,  but  in 
the  end  they  overpowered  him,  and  he  fell.  If  his  heart  had  been  large,  he 
would  have  fled,  but  it  was  small,  so  he  was  as  brave  as  an  old  she-bear  with 
cubs. 

19.    What  a  Woman's  Infidelity  Has  Cost. 

Once  there  was  a  brave  man  who  had  achieved  great  distinction  as  a 
warrior.  Every  time  he  went  out  on  the  warpath  he  returned  with  new 
glory.  He  was  honored  and  respected  by  everyone.  His  wife  was  an  idle, 
vain  woman,  who  did  not  appreciate  him.     During  his  absence  she  formed 
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an  intrigue  with  a  worthless  fellow  who  had  never  done  anything.  Of 
course,  when  her  husband  returned,  everyone  was  eager  to  tell  him.  He 
paid  no  attention  to  the  gossip  of  strangers,  but  when  his  own  relatives 
spoke  to  him  about  it,  he  listened  to  their  words,  but  said  nothing.  He 
thought  the  matter  over  and  decided  to  wait  and  see  if  his  wife  would  return 
to  his  bed. 

That  night  the  woman  came  back  and  slept  with  him.  He  ignored  her 
and  rising  at  dawn  dressed  himself  in  his  brave  clothes.^  Then  he  sat  down 
and  ate  a  hearty  breakfast.  When  he  had  finished  he  took  his  knife  in  his 
hand  and  started  out  to  find  his  enemy.  In  those  days  it  was  customary 
for  the  warriors,  young  and  old,  to  lounge  in  little  knots  in  some  shady  spot 
during  the  morning.  The  aggrieved  husband  visited  several  groups,  and 
talked  and  jested  with  the  men,  but  the  one  he  was  seeking  was  not  there. 
All  the  warriors  guessed  that  something  unusual  was  going  to  happen  be- 
cause he  had  on  his  brave  clothes ;  they  surmised  that  he  was  seeking  satis- 
faction from  his  wife's  seducer. 

At  last  he  found  him  he  was  looking  for.  Holding  his  naked  knife  con- 
cealed in  his  hand  he  approached  him,  speaking  pleasantly.  When  he  was 
close  to  the  man  he  suddenly  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and  the  man  felJ 
dead  before  all  the  people.  For  a  moment  the  murderer  stooped  and  gazed 
into  the  eyes  of  his  victim,  then  he  drew  himself  up  and  addressed  the  crowd. 
"I  am  a  brave  man.  I  did  this  deed  courageously.  Here  is  my  knife." 
He  laid  it  on  the  corpse's  breast,  "  I  give  myself  up  so  that  someone  may  do 
the  same  to  me  with  my  own  weapon.  I  am  not  afraid  to  die,  for  I  am  a 
brave  man.  Then  he  sat  down  beside  the  dead  man's  head.  The  nephew 
of  the  murdered  man  was  in  the  crowd.  He  sprang  forward  and  snatched 
up  the  knife.  "You  aren't  the  only  hero!"  he  cried,  "I  am  brave  too." 
With  these  words  he  stabbed  the  murderer  to  the  heart.  Then  he  turned 
and  laid  the  knife  on  the  dead  man's  breast,  and  with  a  short  speech  sur- 
rendered his  life  to  the  dead  man's  relatives.  Warrior  after  warrior  avenged 
his  kinsman,  and  died  in  turn,  until  at  last  eight  men  were  killed. 

In  the  meanwhile,  word  had  been  sent  to  the  elders,  both  men  and 
women,  and ^hey  hastened  to  the  spot.  "Men,  come  here!  Stop  this!"' 
said  the  old  people,  and  they  begged  the  braves,  who  were  the  camp  police,^ 
to  stop  the  killing,  so  the  knife  was  taken  from  the  hands  of  a  youth  who  was- 
preparing  to  slay  the  ninth  warrior. 

A  council  was  held  on  the  spot,  the  old  men  and  women  deliberated  for  a 
while,  and  they  deciaed  to  leave  the  decision  with  the  chief,  who  had  arrived. 
"Now  children,"  said  the  chief,  "you  have  seen  what  comes  from  acting 

1  His  most  elaborate  garments  and  his  insignia  of  honor  and  supernatural  power. 
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ill-advisedl}'.  You  see  how  it  ends,  here  we  have  lost  eight  of  our  bravest 
and  most  notable  warriors.  Now  get  to  work,  bury  the  corpses.  Prepare 
for  the  proper  ceremonies." 

Then  he  sent  the  braves  to  fetch  the  woman  who  was  at  the  bottom  of 
all  the  trouble.  She  did  not  wish  to  go,  and  fled  to  her  brother  for  protec- 
tion, but  when  he  saw  the  police  coming  and  learned  what  they  wanted, 
he  rebuked  her  and  gave  her  up.  They  dragged  her  over  to  the  place  where 
the  bodies  lay.  "Now,  you  wicked  woman,"  said  they,  "See  all  the  ruin 
you  have  caused  I  You  had  a  noble  husband,  but  you  chose  to  bring  dis- 
grace on  him,  that  could  only  be  erased  by  the  death  of  so  many  good  men. 
You  are  responsible  for  all  this." 

All  the  bodies  were  buried  in  a  deep  wedge-shaped  grave.  First  of  all 
the  police  flung  the  woman  in  the  bottom,  then  they  put  the  corpses  of  her 
husband  and  lover  directly  over  her,  and  piled  the  other  bodies  on  top,  and 
so  she  was  buried  alive. 


20.    An  Adulterer  Punished. 

When  the  Menomini  lived  in  bark  houses  a  certain  woman  fell  guiltily 
in  love.  She  had  connection  with  her  lover  whenever  her  husband  was 
absent,  but  at  last  she  discovered  a  way  to  deceive  him  even  when  he  was  at 
hand.  She  cut  a  round  hole  in  the  side  of  their  lodge  next  to  her  bed  which 
was  built  next  to  the  wall.  "Let  me  sleep  next  the  wall,"  she  begged  her 
husband.     "It  is  too  cold  here." 

Her  husband  had  no  objection  and  so,  by  lying  close  to  the  aperture  she 
was  able  to  have  her  passion  gratified  every  night.  At  last  her  husband 
began  to  suspect  her  of  infidelity.  He  found  the  hole.  That  night  he  said 
to  her,  "Come  now,  you  have  slept  next  to  the  wall  long  enough.  Take 
the  outside,  it  is  my  turn. 

His  wife  dared  not  object,  so  they  did  as  he  desired.  When  they  retired 
he  stripped  off  his  clout  and  leggings  and  anum  ad  operculum  admovit. 
They  had  not  slept  long  before  he  was  awakened  by  something  poking  him. 
He  stretched  out  one  hand  and,  as  he  had  expected,  manus  penem  magnum 
prehendit.  Holding  it  gently,  as  though  to  guide  it,  he  reached  for  his  knife, 
and  rolling  over  he  cut  it  off  at  a  stroke.  Some  one  shrieked  from  without, 
and  in  the  morning  they  found  a  trail  of  blood  which  led  a  short  ways  to  where 
the  culprit  was  dead. 
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.    21.    The  Legend  of  Thunder  Lake. 

At  the  place  now  known  as  Thunder  Lake  a  white  bear  once  came  out 
of  the  water  to  bask  in  the  sun.  An  Inamaki",  prowling  along,  very  hungry, 
swooped  down  on  him.  He  struck  his  claws  into  the  bear's  back,  but  the 
bear  succeeded  in  rushing  into  the  water.  Then  a  terrible  struggle  ensued. 
The  two  powerful  manitous  were  evenly  matched.  Sometimes  the  thun- 
derer  would  almost  lift  the  bear  from  the  water,  but  when  the  bird  dragged 
its  prey  to  the  surface  the  water  rose,  sticking  to  the  bear's  claws  with 
strange  elasticity,  and  as  soon  as  the  bird  tired  the  bear  snapped  back. 
Sometimes  he  would  almost  succeed  in  drawing  the  thunderer  under  water. 
While  this  desperate  tussle  was  going  on,  an  Indian,  famous  for  his  dreams, 
none  other  in  fact,  than  Kina,  appeared  on  the  scene,  attracted  by  the 
noise. 

"Shoot  this  bird  and  free  me!"  cried  the  bear,  "You  know  I  am  a  strong 
manitou.  I  will  grant  you  long  life!  I  will  make  you  and  your  family 
happy!  I  will  give  you  power  to  find  game  at  your  very  lodge  door!" 
"Do  not  heed  him,"  screamed  the  thunderer,  "If  you  kill  me  my  people 
will  destroy  the  Indians  with  our  lightning!  Shoot  the  bear!  I  can  grant 
you  all  he  promises,  and  more!"  "If  you  shoot  me  my  people  will  never 
permit  the  Indians  to  go  in  a  canoe  or  even  draw  water!  They  will  be 
pulled  in  and  drowned!     Help  me!" 

Kina  should  not  have  interfered  at  all,  then  neither  power  would  have 
been  offended,  but  he  judged  it  best  to  aid  the  bear,  so  he  fired  his  arrow  and 
broke  the  thunderer's  wing,  whereupon  the  bear  dragged  him  down  out  of 
sight.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  there  was  a  mighty  rush  of  wings, 
and  legions  of  thunderers  appeared,  but  they  were  just  too  late.  They 
struck  the  lake  with  their  lightning  until  it  was  nearly  dry,  and  blasted  the 
nearby  hill  under  which  the  bear  had  dragged  their  comrade.  The  whole 
earth  trembled,  but  the  Inamakiwuk  were  unable  to  dislodge  the  bear. 
Finally  they  gave  it  up.  As  for  the  captive  thunderer,  perhaps  the  bear  ate 
him,  or  the  bird  may  have  been  changed  into  a  mate  for  him.  At  all  events 
since  Kina  shot  at  all,  it  is  just  as  well  that  he  aided  the  bear  or  else  the 
Indians  could  never  go  to  the  water  for  fear  of  being  drowned.  The  thun- 
derers were  only  angry  for  a  short  time,  and  they  rarely  take  revenge  by  killing 
a  man  with  their  lightning.  For  years  after,  just  before  a  thunderstorm, 
rumblings  could  be  heard  beneath  the  lake  from  the  thunderer  there  im- 
prisoned, now  they  have  ceased,  a  proof  that  the  bird  is  no  more. 
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22.    A  Haunted  Lake. 

(a) 

A  sacred  water  drum  used  to  be  heard  in  Lamotte  Lake,  which  stopped 
when  people  approached.  The  wife  of  Pigwiltcininiu  had  several  daughters 
who  were  swimming  one  day  on  a  sandbar  on  the  lake.  One  of  them  was 
diving,  to  see  how  long  she  could  stay  down.  Opening  her  eyes  under  water, 
she  saw  a  wrinkled  old  hag  combing  her  hair  and  beside  her  the  girl  perceived 
an  immense  bullfrog  looking  on.  The  girl  nearly  fainted  and  ran  screaming 
from  the  water  with  the  help  of  the  other  girls.  She  became  hysterical, 
dressed,  and  ran  home,  screaming.  Her  mother  gave  her  apisetcikun  (a 
reviving  root)  and  brought  her  around.  The  old  Indians  said  that  the  ap- 
parition came  to  her  because  she  was  in  mourning  for  a  recently  deceased 
relative  and  had  defiled  the  lake  and  angered  the  spirits  by  bathing  in  it. 

{h) 

When  the  nose  and  ears  of  a  drowned  person  are  found  to  be  filled  with 
dirt,  it  is  a  sign  that  an  underneath  power  has  taken  them.  If  these  tokens 
are  not  present  the  drowning  is  known  to  have  been  an  accident.  People 
have  been  drowned  thus  in  Lamotte  Lake. 

23.    Ki'na  and  the  Bear. 

Once  upon  a  time  Ki'na,  a  famous  dreamer,  went  out  on  the  ocean  in  his 
magic  canoe.  He  could  make  it  go  anywhere  without  paddling;  he  could 
lie  in  it  or  sit  in  it  or  move  about  as  he  pleased  and  it  would  go  on  just  the 
same.  As  he  traveled  he  came  to  an  island  called  Tamakinak.  It  was  the 
home  of  a  powerful  underground  bear  with  an  iron  tail.  He  stopped  at  the 
island  and  when  the  bear  saw  him  he  laughed  and  said,  "Oh!  but  you  have 
small  arms."  Ki'na  held  out  his  arms  and  retorted,  "  You  can't  break  them, 
even  if  they  are  small."  The  bear  tried  his  best  to  break  them  but  he  was 
unable  to  do  it.  "  Now,  let  me  try  your  big  arms,"  said  Ki'na.  "  All  right," 
replied  the  bear.     Ki'na  took  hold  of  them  and  broke  them  without  difficulty. 

There  were  other  powerful  bears  residing  at  this  place  and  they  did  not 
like  this  at  all  and  they  had  a  dispute  among  themselves  concerning  it.  One 
of  them  said,  "  It  is  by  our  own  desire  that  Ki'na  is  so  powerful.  We  granted 
him  strength  in  his  dream  and  now  he  is  trying  to  destroy  us,  but  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  take  that  power  away  from  Ki'na  because  we  have  already 
granted  it  to  him." 
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24.     Ki'na  and  the  Fairies. 

Once  Ki'na  started  out  from  his  home  in  what  is  now  Marinette.  He 
traveled  in  his  canoe  until  he  came  to  the  Wisconsin  River  when  he  went 
downstream.  At  a  place  that  is  called  the  Dalles  he  met  the  Mamakwisiwuk, 
Little  Dwarfs,  who  belong  among  the  Powers  Below.  As  Ki'na  came  out 
to  them,  he  reached  over  from  his  canoe  and  seized  hold  of  one  of  them 
as  he  passed  by.  "  Don't  Ki'na,"  cried  the  whole  party,  so  Ki'na  let  the 
captive  go. 

In  the  bottom  of  their  little  canoe  he  saw  a  knife.  He  took  it  and  put  it 
in  his  own  boat,  and  pushed  the  canoe  in  which  the  dwarfs  were  against  a 
rock  as  hard  as  he  could,  but  they  passed  through  it  as  though  there  had 
been  nothing  there,  instead  of  being  wrecked  against  it  as  Ki'na  had  in- 
tended. As  he  sat  there  the  Indian  could  hear  them  talking  down  under 
the  rock.  "Where  is  that  knife?"  said  one.  "I  guess  Ki'na  must  have 
taken  it,"  said  another.  Then  they  all  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  "Ki'na  you 
had  better  give  us  back  our  knife,"  and  they  all  began  to  cry.  When  Ki'na 
heard  all  this  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  guess  I  will  give  it  back  to  them."  So  he 
threw  the  knife  against  the  rock  and  it  went  through  to  where  they  were. 
He  could  hear  them  laughing  when  they  saw  it  in  their  little  canoe.  Then 
he  turned  around  and  went  back  home  to  Marinette. 


25.     Ki'na  and  the  Twins. 

Another  pair  of  twins  who  were  homely  and  a  little  larger  than  these 
boys,  remain  at  a  rocky  place  on  the  Menomini  River.  At  that  time  the 
f  ai^aous  sacred  powered  man  by  the  name  of  Ki'na  traveled  with  his  sacred 
cop/>er  boat,  commanding  it  to  go  by  thought.  One  day,  long  ago,  Ki'na 
on  his  usual  sail,  went  up  the  Menomini  River,  and  passed  by  this  sacred 
and  dangerous  place  where  these  other  twins  who  were  so  homely,  their  faces 
having  no  noses,  were  living  with  their  grandmother.  He  found  them  in 
their  boat  watching  fish.  As  they  came  along,  Ki'na  came  up  and  one 
boy  said  to  his  brother,  "He  is  coming." 

These  twin  |3oys  had  a  short  ugly  hunting  knife  and  when  Ki'nii  was 
alongside  they  \aty  down  to  hide  their  homely  faces.  Ki'na  saw  this  short 
knife,  and  he  took  it,  which  made  the  twins  lament.  Ki'na  took  hold 
of  their  boat  and  shoved  it  ahead,  and  it  went  right  through  the  rock  to 
where  their  grandmother  was.  She  was  very  old  and  she  heard  their  cries. 
The  boys  said  to  Ki'na,  "That  knife  belongs  to  our  grandmother."     Ki'na 
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went  down  the  river  and  the  boys  asked  their  grandmother,  "Watch  for 
him  next  time  he  goes  by  here." 

So  Ki'na  came  along  and  the  twins  with  the  homely  power  watched  from 
the  top  of  a  ledge  of  rock,  a  high  bluff,  and  as  he  came  downstream  the  twins 
picked  up  pine  cones  and  threw  them  at  Ki'na.  The  first  cone  struck  the 
nose  of  the  copper  canoe  making  a  hole  through  it,  letting  the  water  in. 
Ki'na  said  to  the  twin  boys,  "Stop  this,  you  have  damaged  my  boat." 
But  the  boys  kept  on  throwing  cones  and  hitting  the  boat.  Every  time 
Ki'na  said,  "Stop,  you  homely  featured  ones!  You  don't  look  like  a 
human  anyway."  The  twin  boys  threw  more  cones  at  Ki'na  till  they  hit 
him  between  the  eyes  a  little  above  the  nose  and  killed  him  right  there. 
The  twin  power  boys  went  after  the  stolen  stubby  knife,  took  it  to  their 
grandmother  and  gave  it  to  her,  so  that  she  got  it  back.  Then  after  this 
these  twin  boys  went  further  up  the  Wisconsin  River  to  a  place  where  there 
is  a  high  rock  on  an  island  in  the  center  of  this  famous  river. 

One  time  long  ago  two  Indians  were  hunting  deer  and  moose  on  this 
island  of  rock.  They  watched  all  night  but  did  not  get  anything;  in  the 
morning  before  sunrise  one  hunter  got  up  to  look  about  and  he  saw  those 
twin  boys,  very  short  objects.  He  heard  them  hallooing  "He!  he!"  to 
attract  the  moose  out  of  the  woods.  A  short  while  later,  sure  enough,  a 
lot  of  moose  did  come  down  and  swim  a  little  below  the  island,  where  there 
is  an  entrance  door,  a  deep  whirlpool  where  the  twin  boys  reside,  with  other 
gods.  These  two  Indians  knew  this  and  saw  all  those  moose  that  swam 
down  the  current  drawn  under.  The  powers  made  their  feasts  underneath 
and  the  twin  boys  took  part. 

This  Indian  story  is  a  sacred  dream  given  and  known  by  old  Oshkosh, 
in  his  youth  and  conveyed  to  his  son  who  became  his  successor.  This  high 
rock  and  ledge  provided  a  den  and  big  entrance  in  the  center  where  there 
is  a  di.sh-like  fountain  of  spring  water  boiling  up  and  descending.  It  appears 
like  a  mirror  and  no  ordinary  human  being  can  ever  enter  this  place  unless 
he  has  some  power  through  fasting. 


26.    The  Jealous  Ghost. 

This  happened  very  long  ago  among  the  Menomini,  and  it  is  the  truth. 

There  was  once  a  man  and  his  wife  who  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
The  eldest  of  the  sisters  got  married  and  went  with  her  husband  and  family, 
but  she  soon  took  sick  and  died.  Right  in  the  place  where  she  breathed 
her  last  they  dressed  her  in  beautiful  clothes  and  buried  her,  and  the  rest 
of  the  party  stayed  right  there  for  they  did  not  like  to  leave  her.     After  a 
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while,  the  four  brothers  began  to  suspect  that  their  brother-in-law  was  going 
to  leave  them  because  his  wife  was  gone.  They  liked  him  so  much  that  they 
begged  him  not  to  go  and  gave  him  the  other  sister  in  place  of  his  dead  wife. 

The  girl  was  very  young,  but  he  stayed  to  live  with  her.  One  day  the 
old  mother  took  the  girl  out  with  her  to  dig  wild  potatoes  which  grew  a 
short  distance  from  their  camp.  Evening  approached,  and  the  old  woman 
said:  "Now  let's  go  home,"  but  the  daughter  continued  digging  as  she  was 
finding  more  and  bigger  ones.  In  the  meantime  her  mother  took  her  pack 
on  her  back  and  started  off,  saying  once  more;  "Come,  let's  go  home!" 
But  the  daughter  kept  right  on  digging. 

The  sun  set  and  it  began  to  get  dark.  The  mother  by  this  time  was  at 
home,  and  the  young  girl  started  off  to  find  her.  As  she  was  walking  along 
with  her  load  she  heard  someone  behind,  saying:  "  Well,  you  who  are  marry- 
ing and  living  with  your  brother-in-law!"  The  young  wife  understood 
right  away  that  this  was  her  sister  who  had  died  so  she  answered :  "  Well, 
it  was  not  my  intention  to  live  with  him ;  it  is  not  my  fault,  my  four  brothers 
wanted  me  to  live  with  him  because  they  had  loved  our  sister  so  much." 

The  girl  was  so  frightened  that  she  whooped  and  screamed  for  help  as 
she  hurried  through  the  dark  for  her  house.  Her  mother  and  brothers 
heard  her  and  made  a  bigger  fire  to  give  her  light  to  make  for  camp.  They 
made  birchbark  torches  and  turned  out  to  meet  her.  The  young  wife  told 
her  mother  that  a  woman  had  overtaken  her  and  found  fault  with  her  be- 
cause she  was  living  with  her  own  brother-in-law.  When  the  party  went  out 
to  meet  her  and  bring  her  to  the  wigwam  they  did  not  see  anything  or  any- 
body with  her,  but  just  as  she  was  about  to  enter  the  wigwam  door  and  one 
of  the  brothers  lifted  the  door  mat  for  her  to  go  in,  she  was  pushed  from 
behind  with  such  force  that  she  fell  head  first  into  the  big  fire  and  was 
burnt  to  death  in  a  few  moments.  The  mother  and  brothers  saw  nobody, 
but  they  knew  it  was  the  jealous  ghost  of  her  dead  sister. 

Then  the  mother  became  so  agitated  and  crazy  with  rage  she  went  out- 
side their  wigwam  for  a  few  steps  to  where  her  first  daughter  was  buried 
and  dug  up  her  body  and  pulled  her  violently  out  of  the  grave  and  flung  her 
around.  She  threw  her  down  and  stripped  her,  taking  oif  her  fancy  clothes 
that  they  had  put  on  her  to  show  their  love.  Then  the  mother  spoke  to 
the  corpse  sayiniT::  "Why  don't  you  come  to  natural  life  if  you  have  the 
power  of  a  god?" 

Then  the  distracted  mother  quit  her  abuse  and  left  the  body  lying  on 
the  ground  naked,  taking  the  pretty  clothes  to  put  on  the  girl  who  was 
burned  to  death  and  buried  her  in  the  elder  daughter's  grave.  The  next 
morning,  when  the  husband  went  out  and  saw  the  body  of  his  first  wife 
lying  their  naked,  it  made  him  very  sad,  and  he  did  not  like  it.     The  old 
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people  said  to  their  sons,  "Now  let  us  move  away  from  this  place."  They 
asked  their  brother-in-law  to  go  along  with  them  but  he  replied,  "I  will 
remain  here  until  I  bury  her." 

So  the  old  folks  and  their  sons  left  him,  and  the  husband  went  out  and 
dragged  his  first  wife's  body  into  the  lodge.  He  took  some  of  her  old  clothes 
and  dressed  her  and  placed  her  in  his  bed,  where  she  lay  as  though  asleep. 
He  himself  rested  on  the  other  side  of  the  wigwam  opposite  her,  and  every 
time  he  cooked  for  himself  he  offered  some  of  the  victuals  to  her.  "  Here 
is  your  dish,  eat!"  he  would  say. 

He  did  this  at  every  meal  time,  and  once  as  he  did  this  he  thought  he 
saw  her  hand  move.  It  was  her  shade  which  had  appeared  first,  like  a 
shadow  on  the  wall,  so  he  thought  that  after  a  while  she  would  come  to  life. 
He  continued  to  cook,  and  made  some  broth  or  gruel  and  put  some  of  it  in 
her  mouth  with  a  spoon,  very  slowly,  and  as  the  broth  went  down,  she  swal- 
lowed it.  He  kept  on  with  this  till  she  really  came  to  life  and  got  up  and 
worked  the  same  as  ever. 

They  both  lived  right  there  and  stored  away  meat  of  all  kinds  that  the 
husband  had  killed  in  hunting,  till  it  happened  that  some  Indians  came  to 
camp  in  the  neighborhood.  One  day  the  wife's  younger  brother,  who  was 
still  a  child,  saw  his  brother-in-law  when  he  was  out  walking  and  recognized 
him.  He  also  saw  his  sister  who  he  knew  had  died  some  time  ago.  He 
thought  it  must  be  another  person  just  like  her,  it  couldn't  be  she,  but  when 
he  looked  closer  he  was  sure  he  could  not  be  mistaken.  So  he  went  home 
and  told  his  mother  that  he  had  seen  his  brother-in-law:  "Yes,  and  I  saw 
my  eldest  sister,  too,  she  has  come  to  life  again!" 

When  the  mother  learned  this  she  went  over  to  visit  her.  She  knew  her 
but  did  not  say  much  to  her  about  what  had  happened  to  them  both.  As 
she  went  out  her  daughter  gave  her  some  dried  meat.  The  meat  was  the 
muscle  of  deer's  legs  and  when  she  began  to  eat  it  the  first  bite  choked  her 
to  death,  and  then  her  daughter  was  even  with  her. 


27.    Three  Witch  Stories.^ 

(a) 

One  time,  at  a  place  called  "Standing  Rushes,"  (near  the  present  city 
of  Oshkosh),  an  Indian  saw  a  witch  coming  towards  him  in  the  shape  of  a 
ball  of  fire.  The  Indian  reached  out  and  caught  it,  whereupon  the  witch 
began  to  beg  for  mercy,  promising  to  give  his  captor  his  own  power  as  a 


'  The  Indians  use  the  term  witch  for  magicians  of  either  sex. 
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bribe.  "All  right,"  said  the  Indian,  "give  it  to  me  now,  and  let  me  go  in 
your  stead,  wherever  you  are  going."  "Be  it  so,  I'll  take  off  my  power 
and  let  you  put  it  on  and  go,"  agreed  the  witch. 

Then  the  witch  filled  his  pipe  and  lit  it,  saying,  "  You  go  where  I  am  go- 
ing and  I'll  bring  you  back  before  this  pipe  is  out,  and  you  shall  be  what- 
ever you  desire.  If  you  fear  to  fall  as  you  pass  through  the  air,  wish  to  rise. 
Put  this  medicine  in  your  mouth  and  chew  it  and  when  you  arrive  you  will 
see  the  Indians  as  plain  as  day.  You  will  see  the  heart  of  each  one  and  it 
will  look  to  you  like  a  little  squash  in  the  field.  Take  whichever  one  you 
want."  Although  it  was  a  long  distance  the  man  went  and  brought  back 
a  heart  to  the  witch  who  was  thereby  made  content  and  happy.  The 
witch's  pipe  was  not  yet  out,  so  fast  had  the  man  traveled. 

(b) 

This  happened  at  Opa'sitigo  (Peshtigo).  The  Indians  at  that  time 
lived  in  a  village  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Peshtigo  River.  It 
was  in  the  fall  when  the  white  fish  spawn.  Some  of  the  Indians  were  going 
down  toward  the  mouth  of  the  stream  to  fish  by  torchlight.  My  father 
didn't  go,  but  lay  down  in  his  lodge.  My  grandfather,  noticing  this,  re- 
buked him  for  his  laziness,  so  he  rose,  and  started  after  the  others  on  a  run. 

It  was  moonlight,  and  as  my  father  hurried  along  he  noticed  a  firelight 
ahead  of  him.  He  stopped,  and  saw  that  it  was  coming  towards  him, 
flashing  at  intervals,  nearer  and  nearer.  My  father  thought  it  must  be  a 
witch  so  he  took  off  his  shirt  and  was  naked.  Then  he  jumped  into  the 
bushes  and  began  to  scratch  a  hole  in  the  ground,  taking  some  of  the  dirt 
from  the  bottom  of  the  hole  and  putting  it  in  his  mouth,  because  he  had 
heard  that  it  was  a  talisman  against  the  attacks  of  witches. 

As  he  crouched  there  watching  the  trail  he  saw  a  very  small  fox  running 
towards  him.  When  it  drew  opposite  he  reached  out  and  grabbed  it  and 
instantly  it  became  a  man.  My  father  hugged  and  held  him  tight.  "Who 
are  you?"  cried  the  witch.  "You  have  disturbed  me."  "Well,  where 
are  you  going?"  "I  am  going  to  visit  Aspim."  (A  neighbor  who  lay  sick 
and  almost  dead  near  my  father's  house.)  "This  is  my  last  trip  and  I 
intend  to  end  him.  Now  let  me  go  and  I  will  give  you  what  power  I  possess 
as  a  reward."  "No,  not  unless  you  let  Aspim  live."  "Yes,  I  will  even  do 
that  if  you  will  never  tell  anyone  that  you  caught  me  as  long  as  I  live." 

Then  the  ■vt^itch  gave  my  father  four  strands  of  wampum  and  turned 
right  around  and  went  l^^ck.  "  All  right,"  said  he,  "  this  person  whom  I  was 
to  have  ended  shall  not  die.  I  shall  have  to  repeat  all  the  trips  that  I  have 
already  made  in  order  to  restore  him  completely."    Then  my  father  went 
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home.  "Why  have  you  returned?"  asked  my  grandfather.  My  father 
gave  him  the  four  strands  of  wampum  and  my  grandfather  guessed  the  truth, 
so  my  father  told  him  all  about  it. 

The  witch  lived  in  the  same  village,  and  when  my  grandfather  called  a 
council  of  all  the  old  men,  they  gathered  a  quantity  of  presents  and  carried 
them  to  the  witch  begging  him  to  cure  Aspim.  When  the  witch  received 
the  gifts  he  said  in  feigned  surprise.  "Oh  what  can  /  do?  /  have  no 
power."  Although  this  happened  when  my  father  was  a  young  man,  I 
remember  seeing  Aspim  alive  and  well  when  I  was  a  grown  woman. 

(c) 

This  happened  at  the  mouth  of  Oshkosh  Creek,  near  Keshena  Falls  on 
Wolf  River,  when  I  was  a  little  girl.  In  those  days  all  this  region  was 
plains.  There  was  no  forest  except  on  the  hills  near  where  Antoine 
Cipikau  lives.     The  old  pagans  used  to  live  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

One  evening  my  father  went  over  to  gamble  with  some  friends.  He 
started  home  after  midnight  and  as  he  traveled  he  heard  a  noise.  He  lis- 
tened and  recognized  that  it  was  the  bark  of  a  fox.  He  suspected  that 
something  was  wrong,  for  he  had  power  given  him  by  the  ghosts  of  the  dead 
who  had  appeared  to  him  in  his  sacred  dream.  Father  watched  and  pres- 
ently he  saw  fire  blaze  in  the  darkness  and  then  he  knew  that  a  witch  was 
coming.  He  stepped  to  one  side  and  hid  by  the  trail  and  the  ghost  that  was 
his  guardian  stood  before  him,  invisible  to  the  witch. 

Twice  he  heard  the  witch  make  a  noise  and  the  second  time  the  sound 
was  close  to  him.  Then  he  heard  a  rustling  beside  him.  It  was  the  rattling 
of  the  copper  moccasins  that  witches  wear.  My  father  shouted  "Hai!" 
and  the  witch  fell  over.  A  witch  has  power  before  it  only,  and  this  one  had 
gone  by,  so  it  could  not  enchant  my  father,  for  it  is  only  the  witch's  breath 
that  is  dangerous.  "Ah,  you  are  no  god!  You  don't  continue  to  be 
powerful!"  my  father  taunted.  The  witch  lay  there  groaning,  "Oh,  you 
have  disturbed  me.  You  have  broken  me  up!  Who  are  you?  Come  here 
to  me!"  My  father  heard  and  went  and  there  squatted  a  naked  old  hag, 
with  only  a  witch's  bandolier  over  her  shoulder  and  a  wampum  belt  about 
her  waist.  Then  my  father  said  in  a  harsh  tone,  "Where  are  you  going?" 
The  witch  told  him  that  she  was  worrying  a  sick  woman  near  by  and  tried 
to  bribe  him  into  silence  by  offering  to  give  him  what  she  had  on.  "No, 
I  won't  take  it,"  cried  my  father,  who  was  a  distant  relative  of  the  sufferer. 
"  All  I  ask  of  you  is  to  cure  this  woman."  "  All  right,  it  shall  be  so,  but  you 
must  never  tell  that  you  met  me  and  I  will  give  you  the  medicines  to  cure 
her,  you  shall  go  only  four  times  and  that  will  be  enough." 
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She  pulled  two  kinds  of  medicine  from  one  of  the  pockets  in  her  bando- 
lier, "Use  this  one  first,  dissolve  it  in  your  mouth  and  spray  it  over  her, 
beginning  on  her  right  side,  but  first  make  her  drink  some.  Remember  to 
spray  her  all  over,  even  her  feet."  Then  the  witch  gave  him  her  wampum 
belt  and  they  parted.  Early  the  next  morning  my  father  went  to  the  sick 
woman.  My  mother  had  seen  the  wampum  belt  and  asked  father  where  he 
got  it,  but  he  replied  that  he  had  won  it  in  a  game. 

When  my  father  arrived  at  the  sick  person's  lodge,  he  said,  "  Let  me  try 
what  I  can  do  for  her."  The  parents  of  the  patient  agreed  so  he  sang  the 
song  the  witch  had  told  him  and  applied  the  cure.  Next  day  he  repeated 
the  performance  and  this  used  up  all  the  medicine.  Of  course,  this  was  all 
a  ruse  to  save  the  witch.  She  had  ceased  to  torment  the  patient  anyway. 
The  next  time  my  father  called,  the  sick  woman  was  able  to  sit  up;  the  next 
time  she  was  walking  around.  Father  got  double  payment  for  this  cure, 
for  he  received  the  witch's  wampum  belt  and  the  family  of  the  sick  woman 
gave  him  a  large  pile  of  presents. 

Shortly  after  the  witch  asked  father  to  call  at  her  lodge  with  my  mother, 
and  of  course  they  went.  It  was  early  fall  and  when  they  arrived,  the 
witch,  who  was  very  pleasant  and  friendly,  hurried  to  cook  a  meal  of  fat 
venison  for  them.  She  had  prepared  a  pair  of  leggings,  moccasins,  and  shirt 
for  my  father.  The  leggings  were  decorated  with  silk  ribbons  and  there 
were  also  a  couple  of  sashes  and  a  blanket.  The  witch  said  in  a  jest  to  my 
mother,  "I  am  dressing  him  for  myself  to  have  later  on."  She  gave  my 
mother  three  reed  mats  and  a  bag  of  white  corn  all  wound  round  with  sashes. 
There  was  also  a  black  broadcloth  blanket  for  her.  My  mother  wondered 
why  things  were  given  her  but  she  said  nothing  until  they  had  carried  home 
the  gifts,  then  she  asked  my  father.  "Keep  still,  don't  ask  so  many  ques- 
tions. That  woman  was  redeeming  her  life,"  he  answered,  and  then  he 
told  her  and  warned  her  never  to  repeat  it.  He  confessed  to  her  that  he 
had  received  the  wampum  belt  as  a  reward.  That  is  what  my  father  used 
to  tell  many  years  later.     It  all  happened  before  I  was  born. 


28.    The  Fate  of  a  Witch. 

Once  there  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  with  her  small  grandson. 
There  was  a  sick  girl  in  the  neighborhood  and  every  day  the  old  woman  used 
to  pay  her  visits  of  sympathy.  At  night  she  would  make  her  grandson  go 
to  bed  early  and  then  after  he  had  retired  she  would  come  in  to  see  if  he  had 
gone  to  sleep.  The  little  fellow  found  this  out  and  wondered  why  it  was. 
One  night  the  boy  pretended  to  be  asleep  and  the  old  woman  said  to  herself, 
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"I  guess  he  is  sound  asleep."  Then  she  went  down  cellar  and  stripped  off 
naked  and  got  into  a  bearskin.  "Well  tonight,  we  will  go  and  finish  it," 
she  said  to  her  medicine  bag  before  she  put  it  on  her  back,  and  off  she  went. 
The  little  boy  peeped  from  under  his  blankets  and  saw  her  go  out  in  the 
shape  of  a  bear.  She  was  back  again  in  a  few  minutes  and  then  she  put  her 
things  away  and  went  to  bed.  The  next  day  she  told  her  grandson  that 
she  thought  she  would  go  over  to  see  the  sick  girl.  When  she  got  to  her 
neighbor's  lodge,  the  child  was  dead  and  she  wept  and  pretended  great 
sorrow. 

In  the  meantime  her  grandson  was  left  alone.  A  neighbor's  boy,  a 
playmate,  soon  came  over.  "  Let's  do  what  grandma  did  last  night,"  said 
the  lad,  so  they  went  down  cellar  and  got  out  her  witch  bundle.  He  put 
on  the  skin,  "We  will  go  and  finish  her  now,"  he  said,  so  he  went  whether 
or  no.  The  first  thing  the  mourners  knew  a  bear  entered  the  death  chamber. 
All  of  them  screamed  and  some  of  them  caught  the  animal,  and  dragged  off 
its  skin,  and  there  stood  the  boy,  naked.  "This  is  what  grandmother  did 
last  night,"  he  wailed.  Then  the  mourners  realized  that  the  dead  girl  had 
been  bewitched  and  they  slew  the  old  woman  and  the  boy. 


29.    A  Sorcerer  Story. 

Long  ago,  when  the  Menomini  were  on  their  fall  hunt,  an  old  sorcerer 
camped  near  a  party  of  young  men.  He  tyrannized  over  the  youths  who 
were  afraid  to  disobey  him  for  fear  he  would  bewitch  them  or  steal  away 
their  luck.  His  lodge  was  placed  close  to  a  fork  in  the  trail  and  there 
he  sat  all  day  watching  the  hunters  go  back  and  forth.  He  never  hunted, 
but  when  anyone  passed  by  carrying  a  deer  on  his  back,  he  would  call  out, 
"Taninitum,  you  are  lucky.  Now  I  guess  I'll  have  some  soup."  Then  the 
young  fellow  would  have  to  stop  and  undo  his  pack,  which  was  no  easy  task, 
and  give  the  old  man  a  choice  piece  of  meat  as  blackmail.  The  young  man 
would  arrive  at  home  indignant,  but  there  was  no  way  to  escape  the  old 
scamp's  demands. 

This  went  on  for  a  long  time,  then  an  uncle  and  nephew  went  out  one 
day  and  each  carried  a  deer.  When  they  drew  near  the  old  man's  place, 
the  nephew  said,  "I  suppose  we'll  have  to  stop  and  give  that  old  man  some 
meat.  We  will  have  to  go  to  all  the  trouble  of  unpacking  and  cutting  it  off, 
if  we  don't  he  will  bewitch  us."  "Oh,  I  won't  do  it,"  replied  the  uncle, 
"  I  'm  not  afraifl,  and  don't  you  do  it  either."  The  nephew  was  frightened, 
"  Oh !  he  will  kill  one  or  both  of  us,  or  our  relations,"  he  said.  "  He  won't  do 
so  at  all,  I  '11  just  go  by  and  if  I  say  anything  you  will  hear  it."  So  they  went 
on. 
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Sure  enough  the  old  man  called  out,  "Taninitum,  Taninitum,  you're 
lucky."  "Eh!  yes  of  course,"  said  the  uncle,  "we  are  in  luck  for  ourselves 
and  not  for  anybody  else."  "  Hmph,  you  two  are  as  good  as  dead,"  growled 
the  old  fellow,  "  if  I  can't  eat  meat,  I  '11  eat  you."  "  If  you  want  meat,  why 
don't  you  go  out  and  kill  it  as  we  do.  You  could  do  it  if  you  were  not  so 
lazy,"  retorted  the  uncle.  The  nephew  was  so  frightened  that  he  nearly 
cried.  "  What  are  you  afraid  of,"  said  the  uncle,  "  we  will  fight  him  tonight. 
This  old  fellow  is  god-like  in  his  power,  he  has  killed  lots  of  our  friends,  but 
I  have  power  too,  and  he  will  kill  no  more.  You  look  for  a  louse  in  my  hair, 
right  away,  nephew."  The  nephew  got  one  quickly.  "Here  it  is."  "All 
right,  let's  bundle  him  up  nicely,"  said  the  uncle.  When  this  was  done  he 
turned  to  his  nephew,  "  Now  tonight  I  '11  use  this  one,  it  shall  be  my  arrow  to 
fight  with." 

In  the  meantime,  the  old  man  grew  so  angry  that  he  could  not  wait  for 
dark.  He  went  home  and  prepared  for  the  fight  that  he  knew  must  come 
that  evening.  He  took  out  his  witch  bundle  and  putting  on  a  bearskin  he 
became  a  bear,  then  he  lay  on  his  couch  to  wait. 

In  the  early  evening  the  uncle  and  nephew  set  out  for  the  sorcerer's  lodge. 
When  they  drew  near  the  uncle  said,  "Nephew,  stay  here,  I  will  go  on 
ahead."  Then  he  changed  himself  into  a  snake  and  slipped  right  into  the 
wigwam  unobserved.  He  soon  saw  that  the  old  bear-man  was  so  angry 
that  he  was  unable  to  control  himself.  The  young  man  took  the  louse  and 
threw  it  directly  at  him.  "Let  it  fall  and  let  it  take  him,"  he  wished. 
"May  it  become  myriads  of  lice  to  bite  and  eat  him.  May  these  little 
powers  enter  him."  Presently  the  bear  began  to  scratch,  for  he  itched  as 
though  he  was  on  fire  and  he  scratched  until  he  tore  himself  to  pieces. 
"There  take  that,"  said  the  uncle,  "I  am  even  with  you  now,  for  all  you 
have  done.^ 


1  A  second  version  of  this  story  begins  in  the  same  way,  but  the  story  of  the  combat  is  a 
little  different.  In  this  case  the  uncle  and  nephew  stay  at  some  distance  from  the  sorcerer's 
lodge  and.  securing  a  louse,  spray  it  with  a  medicine  root  and  order  it  to  fly  through  the  air 
and  fall  on  the  breast  of  their  enemy  whom  they  can  hear  rattling  and  singing  in  the  distance. 
' '  Now  our  grandpa  will  catch  it, "  they  cry.  The  uncle  and  the  two  stop  to  listen  to  the  rattling. 
Presently  the  noise  ceases,  "There,"  says  the  elder.  Then  the  rattling  starts  again  and 
ceases  and  so  on  at  intervals  during  the  entire  night.  During  the  time  in  which  the  rattle 
is  not  heard  by  the  two  conspirators,  the  bear  is  scratching  until  finally  he  scratches  himself 
to  pieces. 

A  third  variant  of  this  story  is  recognized  by  the  Indians.  In  this  case  the  two  young 
men  visit  the  conjuror,  going  directly  into  his  lodge.  He  casts  his  magic  arrows  at  them  but 
fails  to  injure  them.  The  uncle  then  takes  off  his  wristlets  and  throws  them  at  the  conjuror 
and  his  wife  and  daughters.  The  wristlets  immediately  become  snakes  which  attack  and 
kill  the  entire  family. 
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30.    A  Conjuror  Story.  ^ 

Old  K'itikon  who  is  now  dead  was  a  famous  herb  doctor.  One  day  he 
met  another  Indian  searching  for  something.  "What  are  you  doing?" 
asked  K'itikon.  "Oh,  I  am  buying  and  learning  herbs  for  medicines," 
replied  the  younger  man.  "  Oh,  you  can  never  know  anything,  nor  can  you 
ever  buy  anything  from  a  real  old  Indian  doctor.  In  the  first  place,  you 
haven't  enough  to  pay  for  it.  You  couldn't  even  buy  one  of  my  cures. 
Do  you  see  that  weed  (called,  upakusgisa).  You  think  it  is  common  and 
know  nothing  of  it.  Now  watch  me."  Saying  this,  K'itikon  seized  a  hand- 
ful of  it,  doubled  it  up,  chewed  it  into  a  pulp  and  cried:  " N'hau!"  Spat  it 
out  and  pointed  at  the  quid.  The  moment  it  fell  a  tiny  green  snake  crawled 
out  of  it  and  squirmed  away.  The  younger  Indian  was  speechless  with 
bewilderment.  K'itikon  remarked:  "You  can  never  buy  that  from  me," 
meaning  that  the  youth  was  too  poor  and  otherwise  unworthy. 


31.    The  Wandering  Man  and  Other  Signs. 

A  man,  carrying  a  pack  on  his  back,  who  is  called  petcikunau  naiota 
(bundle  carrier)  roams  all  over  the  country  at  night.  He  is  the  messenger 
of  death,  disease,  and  misfortune.  To  meet  him  is  to  be  forewarned  of 
calamity.  If  he  throws  a  stick  at  you  and  hits,  someone  of  your  family 
will  surely  die.  Sometimes  he  pursues  persons  out  of  malicious  wanton- 
ness. Sometimes  he  follows  people  at  night.  You  cannot  see  him,  but  you 
can  hear  him  rattle  in  the  bushes,  and  no  matter  how  fast  you  flee,  he  will 
pursue  you  closely.  The  only  way  to  appease  him  is  to  offer  him  food  or 
liquor.  Nobody  knows  why  he  wanders.  Probably  it  is  because  he  has 
done  something  which  displeased  the  great  god  powers  and  they  have 
inflicted  this  miserable  existence  on  him  in  punishment. 

There  is  a  flying  skeleton  (called  Pa'^ka")  of  like  portent. 

If  a  fox  barks  at  one  from  the  east,  a  death  will  occur  in  the  family. 
A  whip-poor-will  singing  directly  in  front  of  the  door  foretells  trouble. 


32,    A  Story  of  the  Wandering  Man. 

One  time  two  or  three  people  were  living  close  together.    One  of  them 
had  some  liquor  and  other  things  which  he  intended  to  trade  for  maple 

'  Told  by  Louis  K&kwQtc. 
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sugar.  The  other  man's  wife  took  sick  so  he  went  to  this  house  with  his  gun 
to  try  and  beg  some  liquor  for  her.  He  was  given  some  and  had  a  couple  of 
drinks  himself  in  the  meantime.  On  his  return  he  had  a  bottle  of  whisky 
with  him,  from  which  he  drank.  Now  it  happened  that  the  Wandering 
Man  caught  up  to  him  as  he  traveled,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  so  scared  that 
he  shot  at  the  Wandering  Man  and  wounded  him  so  that  he  fell  to  the 
ground.  Then  the  Indian  ran  a  few  rods,  but  he  was  caught  again  by  the 
Wandering  Man.  He  didn't  have  time  to  load  his  gun,  so  he  began  to 
wrestle  with  the  Wandering  Man  and  threw  him  a  couple  of  times.  Then 
the  Wandering  Man  gave  up  and  didn't  attack  him  again.  The  Indian 
stood  waiting  for  him  a  moment,  then  he  ran  off  home,  where  he  told  about 
his  wrestling  match  with  the  Wandering  Man  and  how  he  had  thrown  him 
twice.  The  others  went  to  Nawajeh's  house  and  told  about  Oketciwano's 
bout.  Nawajeh  said  that  according  to  tradition  Oketciwano  would  reach 
old  age,  because  he  threw  'this  invisible  being. 


33.    Old  People's  Fancies. 

There  was  once,  very  long  ago  an  old  couple,  Menomini  Indians,  who 
lived  to  extreme  old  age.  In  their  youth  they  had  been  industrious  workers, 
but  now  they  lay  in  their  bed  with  their  feet  touching,  their  heads  away 
from  each  other.  The  years  had  made  them  feeble-minded,  and  they  spoke 
to  each  other  as  though  they  were  still  active.  Occasionally,  the  old  man 
would  say:  "We'awe'ka  taapasa,  pome'on?"  which  means,  "Old  woman 
what  appearance  do  I  have  to  you  now?"  To  which  she  would  reply,  "Oh, 
oskinaniu  tcikatik  napowa  kine'u  ononyan  tcipataka,"  or  "Oh  a  young  man 
standing  beside  a  tree  with  eagle  plumes  wearing  upon  your  head."  "Oh," 
the  old  man  would  say.  "  Ketcina'niu,  tapasapome'yon?"  the  old  wife 
asked  in  her  turn. 

Then  the  old  man  replied,  "Oh,  ocka'mitamu,  eskwatamai  nayapowit 
ackaokomik  akiet,"  "Oh,  a  young  woman  standing  at  the  door  wearing 
a  new  black  broadcloth  blanket."  They  said  many  other  quaint  things  to 
each  other.  Every  now  and  then,  "  Ketcina'niu  papasawuk  pama'skawuk." 
"Old  man,  hunters  are  going  by." 

"Hau,  nawitciwikim,  oh  nawitciwikim."  "Hau,  I  will  go  along  witii 
them,  or,  I  will  join  them." 

The  joke  of  it  all  lay  in  that  they  could  not  stir.  Then  in  his  turn  the 
old  man  would  tay,  "Oh,  wikopakawiik  sawya  pamaskawuk."  " Basswood 
string  gathering  ^rew  of  women  are  passing  by  here."  "Oh,  hau,  nawitci- 
wikim, ketcinaniuX*     "Oh  yes,  I  will  go  and  join  them,  old  man." 
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This  is  something  like  the  game  of  hide-and-seek,  amusing  to  the  young 
folks,  but  it  was  not  so  comical  to  the  old  couple,  who  did  not  know  what 
they  were  saying.  They  talked  in  this  manner  until  they  died,  and  their 
daughters  and  grandchildren  knew  this  and  afterwards  related  it.  It  was 
handed  down  to  others  so  that  it  is  still  known  today. 


34.    Toad  Medicine. 

A  woman  was  sitting  at  her  wigwam  door  when  an  old  toad  came  towards 
her  running  upright  on  its  hind  legs  with  its  fore  legs  swinging  like  a  man. 
When  the  woman  saw  it  she  shouted  and  almost  laughed  herself  to  death. 
Her  husband  heard  her.  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you?  "  he  asked.  "  Why, 
this  old  toad  is  running  like  a  human  being."  Then  the  old  man  said  to 
his  wife,  "Look  behind  it,  there  is  a  snake  after.it."  The  woman  did  see 
a  snake  following  the  toad  as  hard  as  it  could  go.  The  old  man  cried, 
"Hurry,  kill  the  snake  before  it  catches  the  toad.  If  you  do,  someone  will 
give  you  a  suit  of  clothes  as  a  reward." 

This  is  true,  and  it  is  known,  because  the  toad  is  a  great  medicine  and  a 
powerful  creature.  Numerous  medicines  can  be  obtained  from  its  body, 
but  the  secret  formula  by  which  this  is  done  cannot  be  told  except  on  the 
payment  of  a  good  price. 


35.    The  Power  of  the  Sacred  Doll  Love  Charm. 

Some  years  ago,  several  Indians,  all  of  whom  are  now  living,  occupied 
the  same  cabin  at  Crow  Settlement.  The  old  people  slept  downstairs,  and 
two  young  girls  and  a  handsome  boy  lived  in  the  loft.  The  youth  was  not 
in  the  least  interested  in  the  girls,  but  one  of  them  conceived  a  violent  pas- 
sion for  him.  One  night  when  the  rest  were  asleep  she  stole  quietly  over 
and  clambered  into  bed  with  the  lad.     Her  entrance  awoke  him. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  asked.  "Oh,  sweetheart,  let's  have  a  good 
time,"  she  replied,  trying  to  embrace  him!  "Have  you  no  decency?  Get 
out  of  here!"  he  retorted.  He  repulsed  her  so  violently  that  he  sent  her 
sprawling  on  the  floor.  The  girl  picked  herself  up.  "Oh,  so  that  is  the 
way  you  treat  me?"  she  asked,  "Well  we'll  .see  who  will  be  sorry!"  she 
scolded  furiously. 

The  next  day  she  opened  her  mother's  medicine  bundle  and  took  out 
her  two  musininisuk,  or  medicine  dolls.^    She  drew  from  between  them  the 


'  One  of  the  strongest  of  Menomini  love  charms. 
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little  buckskin  bag  that  holds  the  love  powder  made  of  red  medicine,  mixed 
with  tiny  glittering  particles  of  the  scales  of  the  horned  snake.  She  took 
a  little  of  this  powder,  put  it  in  a  bit  of  leather,  and  tied  it  up  with  a  hair 
from  the  youth's  head.  As  she  worked  she  sang  the  medicine  song  that 
makes  the  charm  potent.  When  she  was  finished  she  put  it  away  and 
awaited  results. 

The  boy  immediately  fell  in  love  with  her  and  showered  his  attentions 
on  her,  but  she  scornfully  rebuffed  him.  Shortly  afterwards  she  moved 
away,  to  the  lad's  great  distress,  for  instead  of  having  any  mercy  upon  him 
she  tied  the  bag  tighter  and  tighter,  and  with  every  drawing  of  the  string 
the  lad's  passion  waxed  hotter.  He  followed  her  to  her  new  residence,  and 
strove  to  keep  her  always  in  sight.  When  he  could  not  see  her  he  ran  up 
and  down  the  road  raving  like  a  crazy  man.  The  fury  of  his  madness  was 
such  that  he  who  was  only  able  to  run  at  ordinary  speed,  before,  could  now 
outdistance  everyone  except  Natciwiskau,  but  Natciwiskau  caught  him 
and  he  was  bound  by  the  others  in  order  to  keep  him  from  doing  anyone 
harm.  Now  it  became  obvious  to  everyone  that  a  spell  had  been  cast  upon 
him,  and  at  last  his  relatives  learned  by  whom.  They  visited  the  girl,  and 
by  the  dint  of  costly  presents  they  at  last  obtained  her  reluctant  mercy. 
The  girl  opened  her  little  package,  took  out  the  hair,  and  destroyed  the 
powder.  The  youth  gradually  recovered,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  he 
regained  his  right  mind.^ 


36.    The  Man  W^ho  Looked  at  an  Owl. 

Once  a  sacred  dreamer  heard  the  t'otopa  or  screech  owl.  Although  he 
was  warned  not  to  do  so  he  went  to  the  place  whence  the  sound  came, 
only  to  see  this  big-eyed  tiny  bird.  The  owl  was  concealed  behind  some 
trees  and  kept  moving  away  until  he  got  up  close.  The  tiny  owl  was  screech- 
ing behind  a  tree,  but  when  the  dreamer  approached  he  showed  himself, 
an  awful  object,  terrible  to  behold,  so  that  the  man  fell  down  on  the  ground 
in  a  faint.  When  he  revived  he  went  home  and  told  all  the  others  about  it. 
It  is  known  to  this  day  that  no  Indian  may  ever  approach  this  screech  owl 
at  night  when  he  is  about  calling.  It  goes  to  show  how  powerful  was  the 
round  flat  object,  Waweyake,^  before  he  was  turned  into  screech  owls, 
and  his  power  still  remains  in  woods  where  these  birds  live. 


1  The  two  doll  love  medicine  is  known  to  the  Sauk  and  Fox,  Potawatomi,  Ojibway,  Cree 
and  Winnebago.     Kohl  (396)  gives  a  long  account  of  the  Ojibway  medicine. 

2  See  p.  390. 
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37.    An  Owl's  Vengeance, 

Very  long  ago  two  Indians  started  out  to  hunt,  preparing  themselves 
with  their  bows  and  arrows  and  blankets  to  camp  out  together  for  a  few  days, 
for  they  were  very  friendly  and  loved  each  other  very  much.  When  night 
fell,  thej^  made  a  brush  camp  and  built  a  fire.  They  both  sat  beside  the  fire, 
one  on  each  side,  and  as  they  were  talking  before  they  went  to  bed,  an  owl 
came  near  and  whooped :  "  Ko  ko  ko  ho ! " 

One  Indian,  on  hearing  the  owl,  took  his  pouch,  and  drawing  forth  some 
tobacco  repeated  these  words :  "  Whoever  you  are,  and  whatever  you  are, 
a  male  or  female  owl  my  grandpa  or  my  grandma,  take  this  tobacco  as  my 
offering  to  you  and  grant  me  some  of  your  power,  so  that  I  may  in  the 
morning  be  able  to  kill  a  large  buck  near  by." 

The  other  Indian  on  hearing  this  prayer  by  his  companion,  said  an  insult- 
ing bad  word  for  the  owl  to  hear,  and  to  vex  his  friend.  "Oh,  don't  say 
that  to  him,  grandfather,"  cried  his  partner.  "You  will  offend  him  very 
greatly."  "Oh  yes,"  said  the  other,  and  he  repeated  the  same  word  over 
and  over,  and  laughed  about  his  own  saying,  for  he  did  not  care  and  hadn't 
any  respect  for  the  owl. 

Then  both  lay  down  to  sleep,  the  one  who  made  the  offering  could  not 
rest  for  what  he  had  heard  his  chum  say  to  the  owl  troubled  him  so  much. 
By  this  time,  the  fire  had  died  down,  but  it  still  gave  a  dim  light,  enough 
to  see  by.  The  hunter  who  had  insulted  the  owl  was  fast  asleep,  but  the 
other  lay  wakeful  worrying,  because  he  knew  something  was  going  to  happen. 
Sure  enough,  by  and  by  a  tall  man  came  up  into  their  camp.  He  went 
straight  to  the  hunter  who  lay  asleep  and  stood  by  him  for  a  few  minutes. 
Then  he  took  out  his  knife  and  cut  the  sleeper  open  from  throat  to  heart 
and  pulled  out  his  heart.  He  held  it  in  his  hand  and  looked  at  it  for  a  few 
moments,  then  he  turned  and  placed  it  on  the  glowing  coals  and  roasted 
it  over  and  over;  then  he  ate  it  up. 

All  this  time  the  other  hunter  lay  very  still  and  scared.  When  the  tall 
man  had  finished  he  left  the  camp,  but  first  he  turned  round  and  looked 
at  the  one  who  offered  the  tobacco,  so  seriously  that  the  Indian  never  forgot 
it.  This  look  meant  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  have  nothing  against  you  what- 
ever." Then  he  went  out,  like  a  man,  walking  naturally.  The  hunter 
lay  there  staring  at  him  and  as  lie  left  the  brush  camp  the  watcher  saw  him 
in  the  nature  of  an  owl,  walking  away  from  the  place.  Then  the  watcher 
fell  asleep  until  he  was  awakened  by  his  friend.  So  he  got  up,  and  was 
astonished  to  see  the  other  alive,  and  he  thought  of  what  he  had  seen. 

They  both  ate  a  little  and  hurried  off  on  their  hunt.     The  one  told  the 
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other :  "  We  had  better  keep  together  on  this  hunt,  and-  at  the  same  time 
return  to  our  home,  for  I  know  something  is  going  to  happen  to  us."  The 
man  who  had  given  the  tobacco  killed  a  big  buck.  He  dressed  it  and 
gave  his  friend  some  of  the  meat  to  carry  on  his  back,  and  they  both  set  out 
for  home.  When  they  arrived  the  first  one  said:  "We  got  back  soon," 
referring  to  what  had  happened  the  night  before.  "A  serious  sign  was 
exposed  to  us,"  he  said  to  his  home  folks. 

Then  each  of  them  entered  his  wigwam,  and  they  took  off  their  packs. 
As  the  one  who  gave  the  insulting  word  to  the  owl  sat  down  to  get  his  pack  off 
his  back,  he  lay  down  and  breathed  his  last,  without  a  struggle.  His  heart 
had  been  taken  out  of  him  in  the  night  by  the  powerful  god  Owl,  and  it 
was  only  his  shade  that  arrived  home. 

Therefore,  since  then  the  owl  is  feared,  for  the  man  that  gave  the  tobacco 
told  the  whole  circumstance,  what  he  had  seen  and  learned  during  the  night. 
He  told  the  relatives  of  the  man  whose  heart  was  taken  from  him  that  the 
dead  man  had  had  no  respect  for  the  powerful  owl  when  hooting,  but  that 
he  had  called  him  insulting  names  and  the  owl  had  heard  him  mocking  and 
laughing.  All  the  Indians  since  that  time  dare  not  say  anything  against 
any  owl  for  fear  of  bringing  great  harm  to  themselves. 


38.    The  Man  who  Loved  the  Frog  Songs. 

Once  an  Indian  had  a  revelation  from  the  head  of  all  the  frogs  and  toads. 
In  the  early  spring,  when  all  the  frogs  and  toads  thaw  out  they  sing  and 
shout  more  noisily  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  This  Indian  made  it  a 
practice  to  listen  to  the  frogs  every  spring  when  they  first  began,  as  he 
admired  their  songs,  and  wanted  to  learn  something  from  them.  He  would 
stand  near  the  puddles,  marshes,  and  lakes  to  hear  them  better,  and  once 
when  night  came  he  lay  right  down  to  hear  them. 

In  the  morning,  vhen  he  woke  up,  the  frogs  spoke  to  him,  saying :  "  We 
are  not  all  happy,  bii^  in  very  deep  sadness.  You  seem  to  like  our  crying 
but  this  is  our  reason  f6r  weeping.  In  early  spring,  when  we  first  thaw  out 
and  revive  we  wail  for  our  dead,  for  lots  of  us  don't  wake  up  from  our  winter 
sleep.     Now  you  will  cry  in  your  turn  as  we  did ! " 

Sure  enough,  the  next  sprang  the  Indian's  wife  and  children  all  died,  and 
the  Indian  died  likewise,  to  ^ay  for  his  curiosity  to  hear  the  multitude  of 
frogs.  So  this  Indian  was  taught  what  has  been  known  ever  since  by  all 
Indians  that  they  must  not  go  on  purpose  to  listen  to  the  cries  of  frogs  in  the 
early  spring. 
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39.    Origin  of  the  Dipper. 

This  is  a  sacred  story  concerning  the  power  given  through  fasting  to  a 
young  man  who  was  clean,  and  pure,  and  free  from  sin,  and  whose  name  was 
Wanasatokiu.  No  one  can  ever  bear  this  name  again  because  he  was  so 
powerful. 

This  young  man  said  to  his  mother:  "Make  me  a  pair  of  moccasins,  for 
I  am  going  to  travel  to  yonder  village.  I  start  tomorrow."  In  the  morn- 
ing he  took  his  blanket,  bow  and  arrows,  and  his  magic  flute  and  passed 
out  through  the  village.  As  he  went  by,  a  few  young  men  came  out  and 
called  to  him,  "Hay!  Wanasatakiu,  where  are  you  going?"  "Oh,  only  to 
those  Indians  at  their  village!" 

So  he  passed  by  and  took  a  big  road  over  which  he  journeyed.  He 
stopped  over  night  at  a  point  halfway,  and  in  the  morning  he  arrived  quite 
early  at  the  Indian  town,  where  there  were  many  large  bark  wigwams. 
When  he  drew  near  one  of  these  lodges  he  stopped  and  stood  outside  a  little 
way  off  until  the  mistress  of  the  house  came  out  and  saw  him.  She  went 
inside  again  directly  and  said  to  her  son.  "There  is  a  young  man  standing 
outside  there,  go  and  see  him."  So  the  youth  went  out  and  invited  the 
stranger  in.  "Where  do  you  come  from?  "  asked  his  host.  "Why,  from 
the  Indian  village  nearby,"  answered  the  visitor.  "Why  are  you  standing 
out  here  then?  Come  in."  So  they  both  entered  together,  and  the  host 
said  to  his  mother.  "  Cook  something  and  give  this  one  a  meal,  so  that  we 
can  eat  together." 

When  they  had  finished  eating  the  host  said,"  Come  out  with  me  and 
we  will  sit  on  the  scaffold  that  has  been  erected  for  the  purpose."  When 
they  were  seated  on  the  platform  the  host  spoke  again,  "My  friend  what 
did  you  come  here  for?"  "I  came  here  purposely,"  returned  the  stranger. 
"Then  I  must  tell  you,"  said  his  host,  "there  are  lots  of  young  men  in  this 
world,  and  over  yonder  in  that  village  there  are  many  that  are  pure,  inno- 
cent, and  clean.  Over  there  is  our  great  chief's  house,  and  he  has  some 
daughters.  That  is  why  all  the  young  men  in  this  world  come  here,  to  be 
near  his  house.  That  is  why  they  gather  here.  These  girls  hate  all  the 
youths  who  come  and  they  send  them  away,  but  tonight  we  will  both  go 
over  to  look  at  the  other  young  men  who  flock  there."  "All  right,"  said 
the  guest  to  his  friend,  "I  will  go  over  with  you." 

Sure  enough,  that  evening  they  went  over,  the  guest  carrying  his  magic 
flute.  W'hen  they  arrived  they  saw  a  crowd  of  young  men  standing  there, 
coaxing  and  courting.  They  entered  in  turn  to  speak  to  the  girls,  but, 
though  the  maidens  heard  their  words  they  would  not  answer  or  speak  to 
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them,  except  to  order  them  oflP,  so  that  the  youths  came  out  one  by  one  and 
went  away. 

When  the  first  youth  saw  and  heard  all  this  he  said  to  his  friend  and 
host.  "  When  it  is  my  turn  I  shall  get  that  girl  and  take  her  away  with  me. 
That  is  what  I  came  here  for  in  the  first  place,  but  this  time  I  only  came  to 
see  the  other  youths.  Now  we  will  go  home,  but  tomorrow  night  we  shall 
come  again  and  then  I  will  go  in  and  see  those  girls." 

So  they  went  home,  and  when  they  arrived  there,  he  and  his  chum  sat 
on  the  scaffold,  he  blew  on  his  magic  flute,  so  that  the  girls  could  hear  his 
songs  and  sacred  music.  Indeed,  the  girls  did  hear  the  songs  and  music, 
as  did  the  other  suitors  who  were  standing  outside,  all  said  in  wonder: 
"  Who  can  that  be  playing?  Who  is  he?  "  "  Why  it  is  Wanasatakiu ! "  said 
someone.  "Oh  yes,  it  is  he!"  cried  another.  "Oh  my,"  said  others, 
"Maybe  he  will  get  these  girls,  or  at  least  receive  answers  from  them!" 

The  next  night  Wanasatakiu  came  and  entered  the  lodge.  He  found 
the  girls  to  be  the  handsomest  in  the  whole  world,  pure,  honest,  and  good, 
and  that  was  why  all  the  young  men  were  trying  so  hard  to  marry  them. 
When  it  was  his  turn  he  went  in  and  sat  down  beside  one  girl  who  was  lying 
down,  and  she,  knowing  that  it  was  someone  who  was  mysterious,  inquired: 
"Who  are  you?"  The  young  man  answered:  "Well,  it  is  me.  W^ell,  it 
is  me.  Well,  it  is  only  me."  Then  he  lay  down  beside  her.  The  girl 
thought  she  knew  who  it  was,  so  she  said,  "Is  it  you,  Wanasatakiu?" 
^' Yes,  it's  me,  but  what  do  you  want  to  know  for?"  "Why  I  only  wanted 
to  know  if  it  was  really  you,  for  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  for  a  long  time. 
I  heard  about  you  quite  a  while  ago.  All  these  young  men  that  you  see 
standing  outside  are  strangers,  and  somebody  else." 

Then  Wanasatakiu  took  the  girl  to  be  his  wife,  according  to  their  custom, 
for  she  accepted  him  when  he  lay  down  with  her.  Then,  as  Wanasatakiu 
was  a  famous  hunter  and  great  in  power,  he  lived  with  his  new  wife  for  a 
year,  killing  everything  that  he  desired,  for  nothing  was  hard  to  him.  After 
this  time  had  passed  he  said  to  his  wife :  "  We  will  now  go  over  to  my  house, 
and  live  with  my  parents  for  a  while."  On  their  way  to  his  parent's  lodge, 
W^anasatakiu  said,  "We  will  go  through  the  Indian  village."  W'hen  they 
were  seen  coming,  the  unsuccessful  suitors  called  out,  "Oh,  here  comes 
Wanasatakiu  on  his  way  home  with  his  bride!" 

The  new  wife  lived  with  her  mother-in-law  for  a  time.  Whenever  a 
f^ast  cscurred  her  husband  would  attend.  One  time  he  met  another  nice 
girl  whom  he  married  and  lived  with  as  his  wife,  while  his  first  spouse  knew 
nothing  of  it.  When  the  feast  was  over  he  returned  to  his  home,  and  said 
to  his  wife,  "  Make  me  a  pair  of  moccasins,  I  am  going  to  join  a  war  party." 

This  wak  only  a  lie,  his  scheme  to  make  an  opportunity  to  live  with  his 
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paramour.  There  was  indeed  a  war  party  about  to  set  out,  but  the  youth 
went  over  to  dwell  with  the  other  woman.  He  then  sent  over  his  para- 
mour's parents  to  tell  his  father  and  mother  that  he  had  been  killed,  and 
they  and  his  wife  believed  it. 

Every  night  for  four  nights  Wanasatakiu  went  out  to  the  foot  of  the  hill 
and  played  on  his  flute,  and  each  night  his  discarded  wife  heard  it  and  recog- 
nized the  song.  She  knew  well  enough  that  he  was  not  killed  and  was  play- 
ing the  flute  to  spite  her.  Every  day  the  poor  woman  cut  wood  as  usual 
and  carried  it  home,  until  one  day  she  went  in  the  direction  from  which  she 
heard  the  flute.  There  she  saw  a  dead  tree,  and  chopped  it  down,  thinking 
it  would  give  a  lot  of  wood  and  last  a  long  time.  When  the  tree  fell  it  broke 
into  pieces,  and  out  ran  a  mouse.  The  woman  snatched  up  her  ax  to  kill 
the  animal,  but  it  stopped  and  spoke  to  her. 

"Don't  kill  me!  I  was  going  to  tell  you  something,  but  now  I  won't 
tell  you  because  you  want  to  slay  me!" 

"Oh  then  tell  me!"  cried  the  deserted  wife.  "If  you  do  I  will  pay  you 
well.  I  will  give  you  some  of  my  hair  oil  to  eat,  it  is  sweet,  come,  tell  me, 
and  you  may  have  it  tonight." 

Then  the  mouse  answered,  "Do  you  hear  a  flute  song  evenings  at  the 
top  of  yonder  hill?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  woman,  "  I  do." 

"Well  then,"  returned  the  mouse,  "That  is  your  husband.  It  is  he 
that  plays  there.  The  others  told  you  a  lie;  he  is  not  dead,  he  is  alive,  and 
he  is  staying  with  another  woman." 

When  the  wife  heard  this  she  was  so  angry  she  went  right  home  without 
cutting  any  more  wood.  The  mouse  had  said  to  her,  "On  your  shelf  you 
will  see  a  bundle.  Open  it,  and  you  will  find  it  to  be  a  bunch  of  dried  bones 
which  represent  your  man's  death."  When  she  arrived  at  her  lodge  she 
opened  the  bundle  and  the  bones  all  fell  to  pieces. 

The  mouse  had  also  said,  "  You  go  over  this  evening  near  that  hill  and 
watch  for  your  husband  there.  You  will  see  him  playing.  You  can  see 
his  tracks."  The  woman  went  there  and  found  all  these  things  were  true. 
So  she  said  to  herself,  "  Well  now  my  man  Wanasatakiu,  where  in  the  world 
can  you  ever  escape  me?  When  you  come  here  again  you  will  get  it,  and 
you  will  know  it  comes  from  me!" 

Then  she  sat  down  right  there,  in  sight  of  the  whole  great  village  and 
began  to  sing  her  magic  song,  directing  it  against  her  husband,  for  she  also 
had  great  power.  Her  song  meant  that  she  was  offended  and  would  not 
have  the  man  live  with  her  again,  and  her  song  told  that  she  was  a  god. 
She  sang  it  loud  enough  for  all  the  villagers  to  hear.  They  listened  and 
were  frightened,  for  they  heard  her  say  that  her  name  was  ut'cikasikwao, 
really  a  god  woman. 
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The  deserted  wife  sang  this  song  four  days  at  this  place,  and  all  the 
people  heard  and  were  frightened,  knowing  her  to  be  a  great  powered  god 
woman.  On  the  fourth  and  last  day,  in  the  morning,  she  threw  herself  on 
the  ground  and  rolled  over  and  over  like  a  horse,  and  when  she  had  finished 
she  had  become  a  small  animal,  a  fisher.  Then  she  went  into  the  village 
and  at  her  approach  the  people  knowing  her,  ran  away  into  this  world  to 
hide.  The  fisher  went  directly  to  the  place  where  her  husband  was  cohabit- 
ing with  his  paramour  and  killed  both  of  them,  with  all  their  relatives.  She 
chased  them  all  over  this  earth  before  she  caught  them  and  bit  them  to 
death.  Then  she  cried,  "I  am  now  so  mad  nothing  can  ever  pacify  me. 
I  will  never  go  home  again,  but  as  I  am  really  possessed  of  power  T  will  make 
a  sign  for  those  who  are  to  people  the  world  in  the  future  and  they  will  say 
of  me  that  I  did  right." 

So  she  jumped  up,  and  ascended  into  the  northern  heavens.  She  is  now 
there  as  a  female,  and  is  called  ut'cikanao,  the  "Fisher  Star,"  meaning  the 
Dipper. 

This  is  a  real,  true,  sacred  living  powered  story,  pertaining  to  the  nature 
of  all  females,  as  the  female  is  the  mother  of  mankind.  _  It  is  said  of  the 
Dipper  that  any  girl  who  was  pure  and  fasting  may  receive  some  of  her 
power  and  it  shall  be  known  as  long  as  this  world  shall  stand. 


40.    The  Chipmunk's  Magic. 

Kakik,  the  chipmunk,  is  an  insignificant  little  chap,  but,  nevertheless, 
he  has  strong  power.  My  sister,  when  a  little  girl,  set  her  dog  on  a  chip- 
munk. The  poor  little  fellow  was  cut  off  from  his  natural  retreat  under  a 
pile  of  stones  and  ran  up  a  tree.  You  know  how  Kakik  hates  to  be  treed. 
He  is  unused  to  such  a  lofty  position  and  he  doesn't  go  up  any  further  than 
he  has  to.     There  he  stops  just  out  of  reach,  hoping  for  a  chance  to  get  down. 

Well,  my  sister's  dog  was  fierce,  and  he  kept  Kakik  up  there  all  morning 
and  well  into  the  afternoon.  Every  once  in  a  while  my  sister  would  go  out 
and  laugh  at  the  chipmunk  and  throw  sticks  and  stones  at  it.  Late  in  the 
day  it  got  tired  of  staying  up  there  and  started  to  dart  down  the  tree  trunk. 
Our  dog  saw  what  it  was  doing  and  set  up  a  furious  barking.  My  sister 
ran  out  to  see  the  fun,  but  just  before  she  got  there  the  chipmunk  reached 
the  ground,*  and  our  dog,  instead  of  seizing  it,  stopped  barking  altogether. 
My  sister  ran  up,  looked  once,  and  called  to  us.  We  came  out  of  the  house 
and  on  going  to  the  place,  all  we  saw  was  a  striped  garter  snake  slipping 
away  through  the  grass.  Kakik  had  changed  himself  into  a  snake  in  order 
to  get  away. 
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41.    The  Enchanted  Raccoons. 

Once  two  Indians  went  out  for  a  few  days  to  hunt  by  themselves.  A 
little  snow  fell  in  the  evening,  and  when  they  were  ready  to  cook,  one  went 
to  the  creek  for  water.  On  the  bank  of  the  stream  he  tracked  two  young 
raccoons.  He  followed  their  prints  to  an  old  stump,  and  peeping  in  he  saw 
the  young  coons  both  looking  at  him.  He  called  to  his  friend  to  come  and 
see  them,  but  when  his  companion  arrived  and  looked,  all  he  saw  were  two 
catfish.  ''Why  these  are  catfish,  you  had  better  let  them  alone,"  he  said, 
and  went  back  to  cook. 

The  first  Indian  still  thought  they  were  coons,  although  the  other  was 
equally  positive  that  they  were  catfish,  so  he  killed  them  both  and  skinned 
and  cooked  them  in  his  own  little  kettle.  The  other  man  told  him  not  to  eat 
them,  but  he  did,  and  wanted  his  friend  to  share  with  him,  but  his  friend 
refused,  for  he  still  thought  that  they  were  catfish.  When  the  feaster  had 
finished,  he  was  very  thirsty,  so  he  drank  some  water.  A  little  while  after 
he  drank  again,  and  kept  on  drinking  very  often.  Finally,  he  asked  his 
friend  to  get  water  for  him  and  kept  him  at  it  all  night  trying  to  quench  his 
thirst  until  his  friend  tired  of  hauling  water,  and  told  him  to  go  and  lie  at 
the  water's  edge  and  drink  whenever  he  desired.  The  man  went  there  and 
just  at  break  of  day  the  other  heard  a  noise  like  a  waterfall.  He  jumped 
from  his  bed  and  ran  down  to  the  creek.  There  he  saw  his  chum  lying  in  the 
water,  his  lower  parts  were  turned  into  a  catfish,  but  his  head  and  trunk 
were  still  human ;  from  flapping  his  tail  so  much  he  had  already  dug  a  deep 
hole  in  the  creek  bed. 

"Oh  my  friend,"  called  the  unfortunate  man,  "it  is  a  great  pity  that  I 
have  gotten  into  this  trouble.  When  you  get  home  tell  my  folks  and  yours 
that  I  am  here,  changed  into  a  giant  catfish,  and  whenever  our  relatives 
want  to  see  me,  they  can  come  here  in  the  fall  of  the  year." 

The  friend  went  away  for  a  few  moments  and  when  he  returned,  the 
unfortunate  man  was  a  great  catfish,  growing  larger  every  minute.  The 
friend  went  away  a  second  time  and  when  he  came  back  again  the  catfish 
was  gone  for  deeper  water.  He  went  home  to  tell  his  friends  about  it,  for 
he  was  afraid  they  would  blame  it  on  him.  He  took  all  the  relatives  to  the 
creek  to  see  the  deep  hole  that  the  catfish  had  made  and  all  the  kinsfolk 
thought  it  a  great  wonder,  and  when  they  came  to  the  tiny  creek  they  saw 
the  catfish  sure  enough. 

Long  after  this  happened  and  even  up  to  the  present  time,  it  is  a  saying, 
if  any  Indian  is  seen  drinking  too  much  water  he  is  asked,  "  Why  are  you 
drinking  so  much  water?     May  be  you  are  going  to  be  a  catfish." 
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42.    The  Man  who  Transgressed  a  Taboo. 

There  was  once  an  Indian  who  had  a  taboo  against  eating  porcupine. 
He  himself  had  originally  been  an  animal  but  was  transformed  into  a  human 
being  and  therefore  durst  not  eat  the  flesh  of  the  porcupine  lest  he  be  trans- 
formed again.  He  chose  to  live  among  the  Indians  and  had  for  associates 
nine  young  warriors,  all  of  whom  knew  that  he  must  never  eat  porcupine 
flesh,  either  cooked  or  raw.  Wherever  he  went  he  always  carried  with  him 
his  sacred  dish  to  eat  from.  These  young  men,  not  believing  that  his  story 
was  true,  planned  to  trick  him  into  eating  some  of  the  forbidden  meat,  just 
to  see  what  would  happen. 

Once  when  they  were  hunting  together,  one  night  one  of  the  young  men 
went  out  and  killed  a  porcupine.  They  hurried  and  cooked  it,  and  put  some 
of  the  meat  into  their  friend's  sacred  dish,  saying,  "Let  us  eat  out  of  this 
dish,  and  daub  it  up  with  porcupine  grease,  then  we  will  put  it  back  into  his 
pack  and  he  will  never  know  the  difference." 

When  their  friend  came  back  that  evening,  the  one  that  was  cooking 
supper  said,  "  Come  on,  each  bring  your  dishes,  and  I  '11  dish  up  your  food 
for  you."  Last  of  all  came  the  man  with  the  sacred  dish  and  when  it  was 
filled  he  sat  down  to  eat,  but  the  moment  he  looked  at  it,  he  could  see  the 
shade  of  the  porcupine  meat  that  had  been  put  in  it  while  he  was  gone,  and 
he  knew  that  it  had  been  defiled.  He  sat  there  a  while,  and  then  raised  his 
head  and  looked  about  saying  to  his  comrades,  "Didn't  you  know  enough 
not  to  betray  your  friend,  didn  't  you  know  enough  to  stop  each  other  from 
putting  porcupine  meat  into  my  dish?  Well  now  if  you  really  want  to 
know  me,  you  will  see." 

Then  they  all  ate  and  shortly  afterwards  they  went  to  bed,  to  sleep;  but 
the  one  that  had  eaten  the  porcupine  meat,  kept  getting  up  to  drink  water, 
until  his  comrades  were  obliged  to  go  several  times  to  bring  big  pails  full  of 
water  to  him.  At  last,  he  got  up  and  went  down  to  the  spring  to  drink  and 
returned.  Still  he  waxed  more  thirsty,  until  at  last  he  lay  down  by  the 
spring  and  put  his  head  in  the  water  to  drink,  and  continued  to  take  water 
without  stopping. 

Meantime  the  nine  comrades  ran  back  and  forth,  frightened,  and  won- 
dering, but  they  could  give  him  no  help,  all  they  could  say  was,  "  Pa^pinisi- 
wug!"  Meanwhile  they  saw  their  betrayed  comrade  rapidly  changing  into 
a  catfish.  This  kept  on  till  daylight,  when  they  saw  the  upper  part  of  their 
friend's  body  was  that  of  a  fish,  and  his  legs  were  human.  Now  he  began 
to  wiggle  to  and  fro;  the  spring  became  a  huge  lake,  and  in  the  center  of  it 
the  unfortunate  man  swam  as  a  gigantic  catfish. 
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"Oh,  alas!"  cried  his  friends,  "when  we  go  home,  let  us  tell  his  father 
that  his  son  ate  porcupine  by  mistake  and  that  we  did  not  know  it  or  do  it 
purposely  to  him."  So  they  sent  one  of  their  number  to  tell  the  unfortunate 
man's  parents,  and  the  old  people  came  to  the  place  at  night  and  saw  their 
son  as  a  great  catfish.  Then  the  father  took  his  tobacco  in  sorrow  and  said 
to  the  other  Indians  that  had  also  come  to  see  the  miracle,  "  Take  my  tobacco 
and  try  to  find  out  the  cause  of  this." 

Then  one  of  the  men,  who  was  a  medium,  took  the  tobacco,  and  said, 
"  Yes,  you  who  are  aflBicted.  I  will  try  tonight,  with  my  power,  to  see  and 
learn  the  cause  of  this  thing  and  find  out  if  there  is  any  remedy."  That 
nighi  the  seer  went  into  a  trance  and  learned  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring 
the  catfish  back  to  human  shape,  but  the  betrayed  youth  said  that  he  would 
help  his  father,  if  his  father  would  come  and  live  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  father  obeyed  the  catfish  son's  instruction,  and  came  there.  In  the 
morning  it  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  peep  out  or  to  raise  the  mat  door 
and  there  he  woiild  see  a  large  buck  standing  between  him  and  the  water's 
edge,  and  it  was  easy  for  him  to  get  all  sorts  of  game,  for  the  animals  came 
to  him.  Anything  that  the  catfish  thought  his  father  might  wish  to  eat, 
he  would  cause  to  come  near  the  camp.  Especially  in  the  autumn  would 
his  father  come  there  to  stay,  and  once  he  even  stayed  all  winter  collecting 
meat.  On  sunshiny  days,  when  there  were  no  clouds  in  the  sky,  the  father 
perceived  a  great  catfish  lying  on  the  sandbar  on  the  lake,  but  on  dark  days 
the  catfish  hid.  One  fine  day  in  the  springtime,  when  the  catfish  lay  there 
the  father  said  to  his  son,  "  We  are  now  going  home  with  all  that  you  have 
given  us,  deer  meat  and  bear."  So  he  left  and  gave  some  to  all  the  friends 
in  the  village,  and  the  seer  who  had  helped  him  was  there  and  said,  "  It  is 
good,  as  it  turned  out,  and  your  son  said  that  during  your  lifetime,  you  will 
only  have  to  go  to  the  lake  shore  during  the  fall  and  winter  and  he  will 
supply  all  your  wants  and  make  you  happy." 


43.    Two  Fire  Bark. 

There  used  to  be,  very  long  ago,  an  old  Menomini  Indian  woman  who 
had  only  one  son  with  whom  she  lived.  At  last  she  grew  tired  of  cooking 
for  him  and  decided  that  it  was  time  that  some  young  girl  earned  the  right 
to  be  his  wife,  so  she  said,  that  everyone  might  hear  and  know  jt.  "  If  any- 
one brings  me  a  load  of  dry  wood  or  bark  that  will  make  two  fires  from  one, 
or  blaze  up  a  second  time  when  it  is  almost  out,  I  will  give  my  son  to  her." 

Of  course,  many  girls  heard  this  and  went  out  and  gathered  wood  to 
bring  her,  but  she  told  each  one  that  they  had  brought  the  wrong  kind  and 
they  went  away  disappointed. 
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There  was  another  old  woman  who  Hved  nearby  with  her  granddaughter. 
The  maiden  had  seen  the  other  girls  pass  by  with  their  pack  of  bark  and 
return  again  without  success  and  she  told  her  grandmother  about  it.  "  Well 
then,  if  you  choose  to  go  to  the  old  woman  with  a  pack  of  bark  and  live  with 
her  son,"  said  the  grandmother,  "  you  can  do  so.  I  know  what  kind  of  bark 
she  wants  that  makes  two  blazes.  It  is  well  dried  dead  hemlock  bark  that 
lasts  for  a  long  time  and  then  blazes  up  again  as  though  you  had  started  a 
fresh  fire,  when  you  touch  it  or  move  it.  This  she  wants,  and  it  is  just  out- 
side your  wigwam.     You  can  get  it,  I'm  sure  it  is  the  right  kind." 

Then  this  young  girl  went  forth  with  her  packstrap  and  knocked  down 
some  seasoned  hemlock  bark  which  is  called  Nicano  Payanik,  or  "  two  times 
blaze,"  and  took  it  over  to  the  old  woman.  As  soon  as  she  entered  the 
mother  said  to  her  "  Aiyoka.  "  or  "That's  the  right  kind!"  (meaning  both 
the  bark  and  the  woman)  and  added,  "  Now  you  can  stay  right  here  and  my 
son  shall  be  your  husband.  Go  and  get  your  things  at  once,  you  are  wel- 
come.    Well  done!" 

Further,  it  shall  be  noted  by  all  who  hear  this  story,  that  this  hemlock 
bark  is  very  important  among  all  barks  known,  and  the  Menomini  use  it 
for  many  purposes.  When  this  bark  burns,  it  makes  a  clean  and  powerful 
fire,  without  smoke.  Indian  women  use  it  to  cook  maple  syrup  to  make 
sugar;  they  use  it  when  they  are  drying  or  roasting  deer  meat.  In  camp 
for  an  open  fire  it  is  a  favorite  among  the  Indian  women.  They  get  it  from 
standing  stubs  or  dead  trees;  when  it  is  worth  while  they  sometimes  have 
to  chop  down  the  dead  trees  in  order  to  get  good  bark.  They  never  take 
any  from  a  log  or  tree  that  is  lying  down,  for  it  is  too  wet  and  soggy. 

It  was  said  by  the  old  people,  long  ago,  that  when  this  bark  is  burning 
it  gives  off  strange  visions  and  colors.  The  bark  is  in  flakes  like  leaves, 
made  by  the  growth  of  the  tree.  It  will  burn  for  hours,  yet  only  smoulders 
between  the  flaky  layers,  and  when  you  stir  the  heap  it  will  blaze  up  and 
commence  to  flare  for  another  long  period,  therefore  it  is  called  Nicano 
Payanik,  or  two  times  blaze.^ 


44.    A  Youth  Who  Fasted  Too  Long. 

Years  ago,  there  lived  a  certain  man  who  was  a  sacred  dreamer.  His 
power  was  extraordinarily  strong.  His  son  was  a  disappointment  to  the 
old  fellow  for  he  did  not  seem  to  partake  of  his  father's  nature,  and  did  not 
even  try  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the  gods  by  fasting.  "  Why  don't  you  try 
to  be  a  man  like  me^"  asked  his  parent,  "the  gods  may  make  you  even 

»  Bark,  wanaka;   hemlock,  miesakakawa. 
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stronger  than  I,  and  I  am  not  a  common  man.  Hurry  up!  you  are  almost 
too  old  to  fast.     The  gods  will  soon  lose  interest  in  you." 

Thus  exhorted,  the  boy  finally  retired  to  a  little  wigwam  in  the  woods 
where  he  blackened  his  face  and  fasted.  He  kept  a  little  fire  going  and 
every  day  he  was  allowed  just  enough  water  to  wet  his  mouth,  but  no  more, 
and  every  morning  his  father  visited  him  to  find  out  if  he  had  dreamed.  On 
the  fourth  da}',  the  boy  replied  to  his  father's  anxious  inquiries.  "Yes 
father,  I  have  had  a  dream  of  great  importance."  "What  was  it  my  son?" 
asked  the  old  man,  "was  it  for  good?"  "Yes,  it  was  for  good,"  replied 
the  youth,  but  he  did  not  tell  his  father  what  it  was,  in  which  he  did  wrong. 
"Let  me  have  some  food  now,  father,  I  am  ready  to  go  home."  "Oh  my 
son,  in  order  that  you  may  be  sure,  in  order  that  it  may  be  right  and  good, 
try  to  fast  one  day  more,  perhaps  more  power  may  be  granted  you."  "It 
shall  be  as  you  say,  father,"  replied  the  lad,  resignedly,  and  his  father  went 
away. 

The  next  day  the  older  man  came  again.  "  Have  you  dreamed  my  son?  " 
he  asked.  "Yes,  father."  "What  news  have  you  now  my  boy?"  "My 
news  is  that  you  will  never  see  me  again ;  this  is  the  last  time  that  you  will 
ever  behold  me  in  human  shape.  My  dream  was  full  and  complete  yester- 
day, but  because  you  insisted  I  fasted  one  day  more  and  overdid  the  good 
thing  that  was  mine." 

"  Oh  ray  son!  Do  not  be  angry.  ,  It  was  for  the  best  that  I  begged  you 
to  fast!  I  desired  to  have  you  as  successful  and  as  strong  in  power  as  I  am." 
"  Father,  it  is  not  my  desire  that  you  are  punished,  but  the  will  of  the  gods. 
I  have  dreamed  of  a  robin  who  would  have  done  well  by  me,  but  you  forced 
him  too  far.  I  must  leave  you  forever,  but  I  will  give  you  this  comfort,  I 
shall  turn  into  a  robin  and  every  spring  I  shall  perch  in  the  tops  of  the  pines 
before  your  lodge  and  sing,  Takat'cine!  Ninak'wine!'  When  you  see  those 
birds  and  hear  their  voices  calling,  think  of  me,  for  it  shall  be  I  in  my  new 
shape,  singing  cheer  into  your  heart." 

As  he  spoke  these  words  the  boy  was  claimed  by  his  master  and  flew 
through  the  smoke  hole  of  the  lodge.  But  it  all  fell  out  as  he  had  promised, 
and  to  this  day  you  may  hear  the  robins  singing  "Pakat'cine!  Ninak'win^! 
tci  li,  tci  li,  tci  li!"  from  the  treetops  in  the  early  spring. 

45,    The  Origin  of  a  Buffalo  Headdress  Bundle.^ 

The  following  speech  was  made  to  the  bundle  before  selling  it  to  the 
writer:  — 

"You  are  my  grandfather,  I  address  you.     You  were  for  my  purpose 

>  Bought  from  W&'sikwQn&t. 
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but  you  leave  this  place  for  the  sacred  place  where  all  the  rest  of  our  sacred 
things  are.  I  beg  you  to  be  friendly  and  not  cause  me  or  them  trouble,  for 
you  will  be  kept  there  always,  and  you  will  not  take  it  harmfully  because 
I  am  willing  to  part  with  you.  This  is  the  last  sacrifice  that  you  will  re- 
ceive, and  you  too,  oh  stone,^  will  partake  of  it." 

This  bundle  is  very  old,  it  was  made  partly  from  a  buffalo  killed  with  a 
bow  and  arrow,  near  the  site  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  long  ago  by  C'icikwun. 
An  old  ancestor  owned  it  as  far  back  as  we  know.  Then  Osasow'asikwanat, 
the  grandfather  of  the  vendor  owned  it,  then  Mitawa'pesa,  then  John 
Wa'sikunat.  C'icikwun,  the  first  owner,  through  its  power  grew  too  old, 
until  he  could  not  stir,  and  then  died. 

C'icikwun  used  a  buffalo  robe  as  a  blanket  and  he  died  upon  it.  He 
was  so  old  and  shrunken  that  when  he  slept  he  was  like  a  little  bundle  in 
his  blanket,  and  when  he  sat  up  to  smoke  his  knees  were  by  his  ears.  C'icik- 
wun had  one  son  who  grew  to  be  a  young  man.  "  My  son,  go  over  across 
yon  river,  your  grandfather  wants  to. see  you,"  said  C'icikwun,  one  day. 
The  boy  took  his  bow  and  arrow  and  crossed,  and  climbed  a  knoll  on  the 
other  side  and  found  himself  on  a  plain.  There  he  saw  a  huge  buffalo  alone. 
This  was  his  grandfather.  The  youth  thought,  "That's  the  one,"  strung 
his  bow  and  circled,  stalking.  The  buffalo  turned,  facing  him.  When  the 
boy  got  on  the  north  side  he  shot  the  buffalo  in  front  of  one  shoulder  with 
a  stone  arrow  and  broke  its  leg.  The  buffalo  fell  and  rolled  over  and  pawed 
and  bellowed.  Then  the  boy  fled  home,  knowing  the  buffalo  would  chase 
him.  He  reached  the  river  below  his  camp.  Where  there  was  a  high  bank, 
he  took  off  his  clothes  to  swim,  dove,  and  swam  over,  under  the  water.  He 
peeped  out,  only  his  head  showing,  to  watch  the  buffalo  and  see  if  it  would 
follow.  Sure  enough,  it  tracked  him  to  the  shore.  The  youth  had  left  his 
clothes  and  bow  on  the  other  shore  where  the  buffalo  found  them.  The 
boy  saw  him  tear  up,  gore,  and  stamp  on  these  things,  until  they  were  all 
in  shreds. 

Then  the  buffalo  started  to  cross  the  river.  The  youth  fled,  naked,  out 
of  the  water  and  ran  home.  He  got  to  his  father  who  was  curled  up  asleep 
in  his  buffalo  robe,  like  a  ball.  The  boy  opened  the  hide,  "  Father,  the  buf- 
falo is  chasing  me !  Why  did  my  grandfather  want  me  when  he  is  chasing 
me  here?"  The  old  man  rose  up  with  much  exertion.  By  that  time  the 
buffalo  was  at  the  door.  The  old  man  got  up  and  went  to  the  door  with 
the  stone  from  his  bundle  in  his  hand.  The  buffalo  stood  perfectly  still  at 
the  door  and  the  old  man  stabbed  the  buffalo  once  behind  the  shoulder  with 
the  stone.     Then  he  ran  around  and  jabbed  it  on  the  other  side  in  the  corre- 

I  A  stone  implement  contained  in  tlie  bundle. 
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spending  place.  No  mark  showed,  but  the  buffalo  fell  dead,  internally 
injured,  through  the  power  of  the  stone.  The  old  man's  wife  and  son 
skinned  the  buffalo,  and  the  skin  on  the  neck  was  used  to  make  the  head- 
dress which  has  been  kept  in  the  bundle  ever  since.  The  stone  is  kept  be- 
cause it  was  a  powerful  weapon  to  break  buffalo  ribs.  It  must  have  had 
supernatural  power.  This  is  the  way  this  bundle  began.  It  was  helpful 
to  bring  relief  in  sickness  and  trouble  and  has  been  handed  down  ever 
since. 

Plug  tobacco  has  to  be  used  to  sacrifice  to  the  bundle.  It  is  renewed 
early  in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall.  The  old  tobacco  may  then  be  used.  A 
small  quantity  of  kinnikinnick  is  also  mixed  with  the  tobacco.  At  the  same 
time  a  pipe  of  tobacco  must  be  smoked  for  the  buffalo  to  partake  of.  When 
asking  relief  from  sickness  from  the  buffalo,  a  feast  of  corn  soup  is  offered 
and  the  bundle  is  addressed.  If  one  is  not  predestined  to  die,  benefit  will 
come  as  soon  as  the  food  and  smoke  are  offered,  if  one  is  to  die,  it  cannot 
save  you.  In  war,  a  man  wears  or  carries  the  buffalo  headdress;  he  is 
helped  to  drive  away  the  enemy  and  is  not  hurt.  This  bundle  is  not  for 
use  in  hunting  but  is  a  family  and  individual  guardian.  It  is  not  a  medicine 
to  bring  gifts  and  material  gains. 


46.    The  Origin  of  a  Medicine  too  Sacred  to  Name. 

Long  ago  a  medicine  was  kept  to  help  get  clothing,  gifts,  good  luck,  and 
food.  This  medicine  came  from  the  White  Underneath  Panther.  It  was 
obtained  by  a  young  Indian  after  fasting  four  days.  A  panther  appeared 
to  him  and  ordered  him  to  come  to  a  certain  lake.  The  boy  having  been 
told,  went  in  the  daytime.  He  saw  a  great  panther,  white  as  snow,  lying 
on  the  other  shore,  facing  him.  The  young  man  circled  the  lake  in  order  to 
get  to  the  panther  and  when  near  him  Panther  waded  in  and  disappeared. 
When  the  young  man  got  there  he  found  this  white  stone  which  he  wrapped 
up  and  took  home. 

When  near  home  he  stopped  and  hid  the  stone  in  a  tree.  When  he  got 
in  he  told  his  father,  "I  have  brought  something."  His  father  did  not 
believe  the  young  man  who  took  him  down  and  showed  him  the  stone. 
Father  asked,  "Who  gave  it  to  you;  what  kind  was  it?"  "A  white  one, 
I  went  to  yonder  lake  and  looked  like  snow  he  was  so  white."  "Oh  my! 
we  should  be  thankful."  Then  he  told  his  son,  "  Don't  eat  for  a  while,  fast 
longer,  maybe  something  else  will  be  given  you."  They  rested  and  slept 
over  night.  In  his  sleep  the  boy  saw  a  white  lion  who  said,  "Did  you  see 
what  I  gave  you  there?     That  was  what  I  promised  you.     I  gave  it  to  you 
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because  you  are  poor  and  have  nothing."  The  lion  added,  "  I  give  you  all, 
I  will  clothe  you  and  feed  you  for  life,  also  all  people  will  be  friendly  to  you. 
All  this  is  to  be  yours."     Ever  since  it  has  been  that  way. 

It  would  have  a  name  if  roots  were  added,  as  it  is,  it  is  too  sacred  to  name. 
The  songs  are  lost  but  the  medicine  is  just  as  efficacious.  Tobacco  must 
be  kept  in  medicine  bag. 


47.    The  Little  God  Boys. 

The  "God  Boys"  or  Haw'atukuk  Pa'nisuk  are  of  two  sorts,  one  very 
homely,  the  others  not.  The  homely  ones  are  the  most  powerful;  .they  go 
through  rocks  like  water.     They  reside  in  rocky  spots  in  the  river. 


.     48.     Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Once  an  Indian,  who  had  lived  to  a  fair  age,  went  out  hunting  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  when  the  leaves  began  to  fall  and  cover  the  ground.  He  went 
into  the  deep  woods  in  search  of  game.  As  it  was  very  cloudy  and  there 
was  no  sun  to  guide  him,  he  was  lost  and  night  overtook  him.  He  prepared 
to  make  a  fire,  and  gathered  all  kinds  of  loose  wood  and  piled  it  up.  Soon 
he  had  a  good  blaze  going,  and  he  lay  beside  it  and  enjoyed  it.  As  he  lay 
there,  he  began  to  get  drowsy  and  as  he  rolled  over  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  he  said,  "Oh,  how  I  wish  this  fire  would  continue  like  this  all 
night." 

Now  it  so  happened  that  all  the  powers  above  and  below  heard  this,  and 
decreed,  "May  this  fire  burn  all  night."  So  it  fell  about  as  it  was  ordered 
by  the  powers,  who  had  sympathy  with  the  Indian  who  was  lost.  He  slept 
all  nigh^t  and  in  the  morning  discovered  his  fire  had  kept  going  without 
burning  out.  Then  he  got  up  on  his  feet  and  looked  about  and  saw  that 
leaves,  quite  different  from  those  he  had  noticed  the  night  before,  were  lying 
on  the  ground.  All  the  signs  showed  that  a  winter  had  passed  by,  but  it 
had  been  as  short  to  him  as  a  single  night.  Then  he  realized  that  the  gods 
had  done  this,  and  left  his  fire  and  started  home.  He  soon  found  the  place 
where  his  friends  had  camped  the  previous  fall  before  he  was  lost,  but  could 
not  find  the  people  for  quite  a  while.  When  he  did  discover  them,  they  were 
astonished  and  said  to  him,  "where  have  you  been  all  this  time,  we  had 
given  you  up  for  dead,  for  we  had  looked  for  you  all  over  and  could  not  find 
you." 

Then  the  hunter  explained  what  had  happened  and  everyone  wondered. 
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49.    Saved  by  a  Thunderer. 

Very  long  ago,  when  first  the  Menomini  Indians  approached  Lake 
Michigan,  one  couple  made  their  way  by  water  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
afterwards  known  as  Oka' to,  "a  place  of  catching  abundant  pike,"  but  at 
that  time  it  was  a  wilderness.  The  old  man  and  his  wife  had  a  son  of  prom- 
ise, who  seemed  already  marked  to  become  great.  They  lived  at  this  wild 
place  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  very  happy  and  contented  in  the  midst  of 
an  abundance  of  wild  game. 

At  this  time  a  couple  of  underneath  gods,  both  powerful,  one  with  ex- 
treme evil  and  harm,  were  stationed  nearby  at  a  dismal  hole.  One  was  a 
Misikinubik,  and  the  other,  stationed  farther  away,  was  a  good  power,  an 
underneath  White  Panther.  These  two  mysterious  powers  knew  that  the 
boy  would  be  made  to  fast  before  he  grew  old,  and,  certainly,  his  parents 
thought  the  time  was  near  when  he  must  gain  his  reward  by  suffering. 

White  Panther  knew  that  the  Horned  Snake  was  going  to  try  to  get 
control  over  the  youth.  He  took  to  himself  the  nature  of  a  man  and  spoke 
to  the  lad's  father  in  a  dream  telling  him  to  move  away  from  that  place  and 
to  take  his  son  or  else  he  would  receive  an  evil  gift  from  the  harmful  god. 
The  father  was  instructed  to  follow  up  the  river  towards  the  west  where  the 
sun  set,  and  when  the  river  changed  its  course  to  the  north,  to  stop  and  go 
ashore,  then  to  turn  off  to  the  left  and  watch  the  sun  until  he  arrived  at  a 
beautiful  large  lake,  with  a  small  island  near  its  shore.  "There  you  shall 
live  with  your  son  and  wife." 

The  short  distance  which  he  passed  overland  is  called  Kakawanakona 
by  the  Indians,  meaning  "  a  short  cut  across."  The  place  he  struck  was  the 
northeast  side  of  what  is  now  called  Lake  Shawano,  and  the  place  where 
he  resided  is  now  Cecil.  The  man  was  instructed  to  live  there  until  his  son 
should  receive  a  better  reward  from  another  more  powerful  White  Panther, 
whose  den  was  under  a  very  high  hill  near  the  lake.  This  hill  is  now  called 
Lime  Kiln  Hill  by  the  Shawano  white  people. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  man  never  told  his  son  the  secret  of  his  moving  to 
this  place,  but  soon  after  they  had  settled  he  advised  the  youth  to  commence 
to  fast.  He  said  he  would  prepare  a  tiny  lodge  in  which  the  boy  should  lie 
both  night  and  day,  fasting  in  a  clean  quiet  place.  The  old  man  told  his 
son  if  he  dreamt  a  bad  dream  to  tell  him,  and  then  eat  to  break  the  spell  and 
try  again. 

The  lad  did  as  he  was  told,  and  fasted  many  days  without  a  dream, 
while  the  father  made  daily  visits  to  inquire.  On  the  eighth  day  the  boy 
was  hungry,  he  dreamed  in  the  evening  that  a  serpent  monster  communi- 
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cated  with  him,  that  it  would  grant  him  power  in  the  future  if  he  would 
become  its  servant.  It  promised  him  that  he  would  be  a  great  medicine 
doctor,  and  a  hunter,  and  that  he  should  have  great  fame  as  a  clairvoyant. 
The  monster  agreed  to  appear  to  him  on  the  tenth  day.  On  the  morning 
of  the  ninth  day  of  the  fast,  the  father  came  to  the  lonely  hut  with  food,  and 
when  he  arrived  he  asked  his  son  if  he  had  had  a  dream  yet. 

The  son  replied  "Yes,  and  now  I  want  to  eat.  I  was  tired  of  waiting 
for  you  to  come."  "My  son,"  answered  the  old  man,  "you  say  you  have 
had  a  dream  and  succeeded  very  well.  Son,  let  us  make  it  sure  and  all  the 
more  powerful.  You  had  better  fast  until  tomorrow  morning  when  the 
sun  has  risen  about  the  height  of  the  trees  in  the  east.  Then  I  will  come 
to  you.     Be  quiet  that  it  may  double." 

The  father  left  his  son  to  fast  till  the  next  morning.  The  boy  obeyed  the 
old  man's  words,  and  ate  nothing.  The  snake  had  told  him  to  come  to  a 
sandbar  that  ran  out  into  the  lake,  early  the  next  morning,  a  little  after 
sunrise,  if  the  day  were  clear  and  the  sky  free  of  clouds.  Therefore,  when 
day  broke,  the  lad  thought  he  would  go  over  and  visit  the  monster  before 
his  father  came,  and  he  rose  from  his  fasting  bed,  so  feeble  he  could  hardly 
move.  The  lad  sneaked  quietly  through  the  brush  as  he  wished  to  see  the 
Horned  Snake  before  it  saw  him.  It  chanced  that  at  first  he  did  not  glimpse 
the  whole  enormous  size  of  the  monster  and  the  serpent's  head  was  turned 
away  from  him.  As  the  boy  stole  softly  up  he  heard  the  brush  crackling 
behind  him  and  stopped  and  looked  back,  to  see  a  short,  thickset,  homely 
boy,  naked  and  painted,  with  heavy  muscles  and  a  peculiar  face,  especially 
his  large  hooked  nose.  The  stranger  motioned  to  the  dreamer  to  stop,  and 
the  lad  wondered  at  this  strange  sight,  while  the  newcomer  addressed  him. 

"Let  be,  my  brother!  The  one  you  are  going  to  see  is  not  good  and  is 
going  to  deceive  you.  Let  me  have  him,  and  I  will  give  you  the  same  he 
has  offered,  and  even  more  power  and  greater.  Your  parent's  life  shall  be 
prolonged  further  and  their  benefits  increased.  Let  me  have  him!  Let 
me  be  you,  and  you  shall  have  all  that  I  promised  you.  I  am  the  one  from 
the  west,  and  all-powerful.  Hurry  brother,  let  me  have  him  as  I  wish  to 
take  him.  Return  and  receive  your  meal,  for  your  dream  is  fulfilled.  Come 
here  again  in  a  few  days,  and  I  will  point  out  to  you  what  is  to  be  given  to 
you.  You  shall  see  your  gray  hairs,  your  grandchildren  and  their  children's 
abundance.  All  kinds  of  game  shall  approach  you  and  your  father's  resi- 
dence. You  shall  have  power  with  herbs  and  roots.  Around  the  shores 
of  this  lake  you  can  go  along  with  your  spear  and  canoe.  The  next  day, 
or  every  time  I  come,  thundering,  I  will  strike  large  fish  and  kill  them  for 
you  to  pick  up  aloug  these  shores.  Nothing  shall  be  hard  to  you,  every- 
thing shall  be  easy  to  you."     "  All  right,"  cried  the  youth,  "  I  take  this  that 
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you  offer  me."  "Then  brother,  hurry!  steal  away,  for  I  will  take  this  black 
monster.'* 

Then  the  dreamer  withdrew  from  the  one  that  was  to  reward  him. 
Scarcely  had  he  gotten  a  short  distance  away,  when  he  looked  back  for  his 
new  friend,  but  could  not  see  him  at  all,  yet  all  was  clear.  Suddenly  he 
heard  a  sharp  crash  like  thunder,  and  where  he  had  seen  the  Horned  Snake 
afloat  he  saw  a  huge  rope-like  shape  hanging  beneath  a  big  bunch  of  clouds 
amidst  fog-like  steam.  The  clouds  expanded,  growing  larger,  and  scattered 
as  fast  as  lightning. 

So  the  monster  was  killed  and  taken  upward  by  this  short,  thickset  man, 
who  had  been  transformed  from  his  usual  shape  so  that  the  youthful  dreamer 
should  believe  in  thunderbird  power.  The  young  dreamer,  being  pure, 
got  all  that  was  promised  him,  and  when  he  reached  his  fasting  bed,  his 
father  was  there  awaiting  him.  The  boy  told  the  old  man  that  he  had  left 
his  place  because  he  had  become  tired,  and  after  he  recovered  and  returned 
to  his  usual  way  of  eating  he  related  his  experience  to  his  parents. 


50.     A  Thunder  Happening.^ 

Once  an  Indian  was  traveling,  hunting  in  the  forest,  when  he  came  to 
a  very  high  ledge  of  rock  standing  by  the  river.  Far  up  on  the  rock  in  a 
place  where  human  beings  could  scarcely  go,  he  saw  two  or  three  men  walk- 
ing along  in  single  file  with  spear  poles  over  their  shoulders.  The  men 
looked  very  short  and  thickset,  and  the  Indian  saw  them  make  a  half  circle 
and  then  disappear  down  a  crevice.  He  thought  that  he  would  wait  and 
see  if  they  would  come  out  again,  so  he  stood  a  while  hoping  to  meet  them, 
thinking  that  they  might  be  camping  nearby.  After  a  while  he  became 
tired  of  waiting  so  he  climbed  up  to  see  them.  He  crawled  around  the  rock 
and  found  that  one  side  was  accessible,  and,  clambering  up  with  very  great 
difficulty,  reached  the  spot  where  he  had  seen  the  men  and  there  he  found 
three  spear  poles  leaned  against  the  stone.  They  were  wonderful  looking 
and  striped  spirally  like  the  sticks  that  boys  use  in  playing  the  flying-stick 
game,  excepting  that  the  marks  seemed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  lightning. 

"Why,  how  can  it  be,  these  poles  are  here,  yet  I  don't  see  anyone  living," 
exclaimed  the  man.  "Still  I  must  find  out."  So  he  searched  around  until 
he  found  a  crevice,  and  covering  it  was  a  mat  such  as  is  used  to  cover  the 
door  in  a  wigv\'am.  He  raised  it  and  peeped  in,  and  there  he  saw  a  group 
of  persons  seated.     "Oh,  there  are  living  people  here,"  he  thought  to  him- 

•  Narrated  by  Louis  KUcwQtc. 
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self.  So  he  went  in  and  saw  them  all  sitting,  looking  very  old.  Their  eyes 
were  shut  and  then  it  came  to  him  that  they  were  thunderers.  "Oh  my 
I  have  come  in  by  mistake,"  he  cried  in  terror.  Since  no  one  disturbs  the 
thunderers  for  nothing,  he  hurried  and  got  out  his  plug  of  tobacco.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  he  thought  in  his  heart  that  since  he  had  seen  them,  per- 
haps they  intended  to  favor  him.  "Here  grandfather"  he  said,  giving 
them  the  tobacco,  "I  came  in  not  knowing  it  was  you.     Smoke!" 

The  thunderers  cried,  "He!"  Our  grandfathers  were  glad,  for  of  course 
they  had  drawn  him  there.  Their  skaupewis  (servant)  took  the  bit  of 
plug  and  began  to  cut  it  into  chips.  The  man  saw  to  his  astonishment 
that  the  plug  did  not  diminish,  yet  the  pile  grew  greater  every  second. 
While  this  was  going  on,  a  thunderer  half-opened  one  eye  and  peeped  at 
the  pile,  instantly  "Phhhw"  lightning  darted  forth  spirally  at  the  heap! 
At  last  the  skaupewis  ceased  cutting  the  tobacco,  put  the  plug  away  and 
filled  the  pipes.  When  he  was  done,  the  thunderers  thanked  the  man, 
saying,  "We  drew  you  in  here  to  get  your  tobacco  through  our  power  and 
wish.  You  will  return  now  with  good  luck  and  you  shall  have  great  power 
just  because  you  saw  us." 

The  Indian  returned,  and  calling  his  friends  together,  gave  them  tobacco 
to  smoke  and  told  them  of  his  adventure. 


51.    The  Story  of  a  Sacred  Dream. 

Old  Conapau,  when  a  young  boy,  fasted  to  see  what  the  gods  had  in  store 
for  him.  He  lived  with  his  parents  on  a  side  hill  opposite  Keshena  Falls 
(Kakap'akato)  and  there  he  fasted  for  eight  days,  until  he  was  very  weak. 
On  the  eighth  night,  the  sacred  underneath  monsters  who  live  under  the 
center  of  the  Falls  appeared  to  him  and  their  chief  spoke  to  him,  "Look 
yonder  and  you  will  see  your  reward  for  fasting." 

It  seemed  to  the  youth  that  he  could  see  the  whole  earth  lying  clear 
before  him  and  he  bent  his  steps  to  the  rock  the  monster  indicated,  walking 
over  the  ice.  ^'hen  he  arrived,  he  found  the  sacred  kettle  which  looked 
as  bright  as  a  coa^  of  fire,  but  the  appearance  of  the  kettle  has  changed  since 
then,  for  too  many  have  looked  at  it.  It  is  a  bear  kettle  from  the  god 
beneath,  which  he  feeds  from  when  a  sacrifice  is  made  to  the  powers  below. 

On  the  ninth  day  «f  the  fast,  the  god  told  Conapau,  who  was  then  very 
hungry,  to  go  a  short  distance  and  there  he  would  find  what  the  gods  had 
granted  him.  So  he  obeyed,  and  at  the  spot  he  found  and  killed  a  large 
bear  and  made  sacrifice  aid  then  called  his  companion  and  ate  its  flesh. 
The  sacred  kettle  was  hidden  at  first,  as  it  was  too  great  and  sacred  to  be 
shown  about. 
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When  the  faster  was  asleep,  he  heard  the  chief  of  the  powers  below  sing- 
ing to  him  and  he  received  instructions  concerning  his  duties  towards  these 
powers.     He  had  to  fill  his  kettle  to  the  brim  with  whisky  to  sacrifice  to 
them.     In  the  spring,  when  maple  sugar  was  first  made  he  had  to  fill  it  with 
sugar,  for  the  underneath  bears  like  sweets  as  much  as  those  on  earth. 
When  these  offerings  were  ready  he  would  call  his  friends  and  give  a  feast 
in  honor  of  his  guardians  and  at  the  feast  he  would  sing  this  song: — 
"  All  of  the  chiefs  (of  the  powers  below) 
Have  given  me  to  know." 
Spring  sacrifices  were  still  made  in  the  kettle  by  the  descendants  of  the 
original  owner. 

52.    The  Legend  of  Spirit  Rock. 

There  is  on  the  Menomini  Reservation,  not  far  from  Keshena,  a  boulder 
of  crumbling  granite  which  stands  near  the  highway  in  the  forest.  No 
pagan  Menomini  ever  passes  it  without  depositing  an  offering  of  tobacco. 
For  this  various  reasons  are  given,  chief  among  them  are  the  following. 

When  the  Indians  came  to  their  present  reservation  from  Lake  Poygan 
after  the  treaty  of  1852,  one  of  their  chiefs,  Weke,  had  a  camp  near  this 
rock.  He  observed  that  whenever  he  passed  the  rock  at  night  he  heard 
strange  noises  as  if  it  were  haunted  by  some  invisible  spirit.  Others  began 
to  notice  and  at  length  someone  examining  it  closely,  discovered  that  it  was 
a  spirit  rock.     It  was  active  at  night  and  begged  passers-by  for  tobacco. 

Another  version  has  it  that  long  ago  a  man  was  disgusted  with  human  life 
and  longed  for  some  sort  of  an  existence  in  which  he  could  live  forever  and 
at  the  same  time  avoid  the  cares  and  troubles  of  our  lives.  Though  he  had 
been  a  great  hunter,  times  were  now  hard  for  him.  At  length  he  learned 
that  he  might  be  preserved  forever  if  he  became  a  rock,  and  so  he  did. 

The  most  generally  accepted  version  is  far  more  elaborate  and  is  as 
follows: — Many  years  ago  ten  middle-aged  men  had  a  vision  in  which  a 
voice  told  them  that  should  they  travel  in  the  west  until  they  reached  the 
place  where  the  sun  sets  the  desires  of  their  hearts  would  be  granted  them. 
"  Go  to  the  west  where  Naxpatao,  the  brother  of  Ma'nabus  dwells,  he  will 
grant  you  your  desires."  So  they  set  out,  and  though  they  traveled  night 
and  day,  scarcely  ever  stopping  for  food  and  rest,  it  took  them  ten  years  to 
reach  their  destination.  At  length,  they  arrived  at  the  sunset  country,  and 
there  they  found  a  long  lodge,  such  as  is  used  for  the  ceremonies  of  the 
mitawin.  In  this  lodge  dwelt  Naxpatao.  When  he  saw  the  travelers,  he 
called  to  them  and  asked  them  who  they  were  and  where  they  came  from. 
They  answered  him,  "  We  are  people,  and  we  have  come  from  the  country 
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of  the  Menomini."  "What  do  you  want  here?"  "A  certain  mysterious 
person  told  us  to  come  here,  maybe  you  are  he,  we  heard  that  if  we  journeyed 
here  our  wishes  would  be  granted  to  us."  "  Oh  yes,"  said  Naxpatao,  "  I  am 
he,  I  sent  for  you,  you  must  be  tired,  now  sit  down  and  smoke."  So  they 
did  as  they  were  bidden.  "When  they  had  smoked  and  rested,  Naxpatao 
said  to  the  first  man  "What  do  you  want?"  "I  desire  powerful  medicine 
powers  to  enable  me  to  kill  game  whenever  I  wish,"  "Let  it  be  so," 
said  Naxpatao,  "And  you,"  turning  to  the  next  man.  "I  want  to  be  a 
powerful  doctor,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  prolong  the  lives  of  the  sick  people 
that  come  to  me,  that  they  may  reward  me  generously."  "It  shall  be  as 
you  desire,"  said  Naxpatao.  The  third  man  desired  to  be  a  prophet. 
"Very  well,"  said  Naxpatao.  Others  wished  for  power  in  war,  or  long  life, 
and  Naxpatao  cried,  "  Yes,  yes,"  or  "  You  shall  have  it,"  until  he  came  to  the 
tenth  man. 

"  I  desire  to  live  forever,  as  long  as  the  world  shall  stand."  "  Very  well," 
said  Naxpatao,  "  It  shall  be  as  you  say.  Go  and  sit  over  there,  you  shall 
be  a  rock,  and  last  as  long  as  the  world  shall  stand,  that  is  the  only  way  I 
know  of  granting  your  wish." 

Then  the  other  nine  men  took  their  leave  of  Naxpatao  and  went  to  their 
homes,  leaving  the  presumptuous  tenth  man  where  he  sat.  And  Naxpatao 
made  the  way  very  short  for  the  men  who  had  come  so  far  and  suffered  so 
much  in  obeying  his  command,  for  them  to  visit  him.  They  returned  home 
in  a  single  day,  and  their  wishes  came  even  as  he  had  promised.  The  tenth 
man  still  exists  as  the  spirit  rock.  He  was  the  first  rock  and  all  others 
are  descended  from  him.  He  takes  his  pleasure  in  smoking,  so  that  every 
Indian  to  please  him,  leaves  some  tobacco  there,  asking  a  blessing  of  the 
silent  one  at  the  same  time.  If  they  should  neglect  to  do  this  he  would 
make  a  noise  and  disturb  the  passers-by.  In  time  the  tobacco  wastes  away. 
"He  has  smoked  it,"  they  say,  but  a  person  longing  for  a  smoke  and  having 
no  tobacco  may  take  some  from  the  rock,  saying,  "I  smoke  this  for  the 
memory  of  the  spirit  rock."  He  will  be  satisfied  and  will  not  consider 
himself  robbed,  for  he  cannot  really  smoke  it  himself  except  in  spirit. 


53.     A  Man  who  visited  the  Nest  of  an  Animal  like  the 
I  Thunderbirds. 

Once  upon  a  time  an  Indian  was  out  hunting  when  he  heard  a  great  roar- 
ing or  rushing  sound  in  the  air  above  him.  He  looked  up  and  all  around 
but  could  see  nothing.  At  last  he  gave  up  trying  to  see  the  maker  of  the 
disturbance,  but  no  soone^  had  he  turned  his  back,  than  something  dropped 
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out  of  the  sky  and  seized  him.  It  was  a  monstrous  bird,  and  it  began  to 
soar  away  with  him  in  its  talons.  Frightened  terribly,  he  pretended  to  be 
dead  for  fear  the  bird  would  drop  him.  As  they  rose  in  the  air  the  earth 
began  to  recede  from  his  sight  until  it  took  upon  itself  the  size  and  appear- 
ance of  a  little  green  apple. 

At  last,  the  bird  lit  upon  a  great  rock  that  seemed  to  be  floating  way  up 
in  the  sky  among  the  clouds.  It  laid  him  down  and  stood  there  eyeing  him 
for  a  long  time.  The  terrified  hunter  peeped  out  from  between  his  lashes, 
but  did  not  dare  open  his  eyes,  until  the  bird  flew  away.  He  lay  quietly 
until  he  was  sure  that  the  bird  would  not  return,  when  at  last  he  jumped 
to  his  feet.  In  spite  of  his  fright  he  had  never  let  go  of  his  hunting  spear, 
and  he  grasped  this  firmly,  prepared  to  fight  the  bird  when  it  should  re- 
appear. As  he  began  to  reconnoiter  his  prison  on  the  floating  rock,  he  came 
across  a  great  nest,  in  which  he  found  two  young  birds  of  great  size,  almost 
old  enough  to  fly.  As  soon  as  the  fledglings  saw  him  they  began  to  attempt 
to  come  toward  him,  opening  their  mouths  and  gaping.  It  was  evident 
that  they  had  never  before  seen  a  living  animal,  and  they  expected  to  eat 
him.  The  captured  hunter  scanned  the  horizon  carefully  and  seeing  no 
signs  of  the  parent  birds,  said  to  himself,  "well,  now  I  find  myself  alive. 
I  expect  to  die  anyway,  but  I  might  as  well  kill  these  little  monsters."  So 
he  destroyed  them  with  his  spear.  In  their  nest  he  found  the  bones  of 
many  dead  animals.  Then  he  looked  about  him,  but  could  see  no  traces 
of  the  earth,  all  that  was  visible  was  sky,  everywhere.  He  looked  again  at 
the  bones  in  the  nest,  some  of  them  he  recognized  as  being  those  of  the  great 
horned  snakes.  Now,  he  began  to  fear  the  return  of  the  old  bird,  and  he 
desired  to  get  back  home.  "  Perhaps  if  I  skin  one  of  these  little  ones,  I  can 
manage  to  fly  back,"  he  thought.  So  he  skinned  out  the  body  of  one  of 
the  nestlings  leaving  its  head  and  wings.  Then  he  took  his  short  spear  and 
stuck  it  in  across  the  back  of  the  skin  so  that  its  ends  spread  out  the  wings 
on  both  sides.  Then  he  got  into  the  skin  and  gripping  the  stick  firmly  he 
leaped  off  the  rock,  " If  I've  got  to  die  an^'way,  I  might  as  well  get  as  near 
the  earth  as  possible."  At  first  he  whirled  swiftly  downward,  but  at  length 
the  outstretched  wings  caught  the  air  like  a  parachute  and  he  began  to  drift 
downward  more  gently.  Now,  he  was  afraid  he  might  alight  in  the  water 
and  be  drowned,  and  he  wished  and  prayed  with  all  his  heart  that  he  might 
land  on  the  earth.  He  began  to  stir  about  and  found  he  went  faster  and 
faster.  At  last,  the  earth  came  in  sight  and  he  finally  managed  to  land 
safely,  and  at  a  spot  he  knew  to  be  near  his  old  hunting  grounds. 

He  at  once  prayed  his  thanks  to  the  overhead  beings,  and  offered  them 
tobacco,  then  he  started  for  home,  carrying  his  birdskin  as  a  trophy.  He 
hurried  as  fast  as  possible  so  that  the  old  bird  would  not  come  after  him. 
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When  he  got  home  at  last  he  learned  that  his  journey  had  taken  several 
days,  and  the  old  people  to  whom  he  related  his  adventures,  declared  the 
creature  must  have  been  something  like  a  thunderbird. 


54.    A  Horned  Snake  kidnaps  a  Girl. 

Many  years  ago,  a  young  girl  was  about  to  undergo  her  maiden  fast. 
Her  parents  desiring  to  put  her  in  some  isolated  spot  where  she  would  not 
be  disturbed  chose  a  rocky  island  in  what  is  now  Keshena  Lake.  Placing 
her  on  this  island  they  left  her  to  her  own  devices  for  several  days.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  they  returned  bearing  with  them  a  kettle  of  food  for  her  to 
eat  in  case  she  had  been  granted  a  dream  by  the  supernatural  powers.  When 
they  arrived  they  found  that  she  had  gone  and  although  they  searched  all 
over  the  island  they  could  not  discover  any  trace  of  her.  Thinking  that 
she  could  not  be  far  away,  they  left  the  kettle  of  food  for  her  to  find  on  her 
return  and  departed.  However,  when  they  returned,  several  days  later,  the 
girl  was  still  missing,  nor  could  they  find  any  sign  of  her. 

Frightened  lest  something  had  befallen  their  daughter  the  old  people 
sought  out  an  old  mitao  who  lived  nearby.  Bringing  him  tobacco  they 
said,  "  We  desire  to  know  what  has  become  of  our  daughter  whom  we  left 
to  fast  on  an  island  in  the  lake.  W^e  desire  you  to  take  this  tobacco  and 
consult  your  supernatural  allies  for  us." 

The  mitao  accepted  the  tobacco  and  smoked  it.  That  night  he  dis- 
covered in  a  vision  where  the  young  girl  was.  On  the  following  day  when 
the  bereaved  parents  called  upon  him  he  said,  "The  whereabouts  of  your 
daughter  were  vouchsafed  to  me  in  a  dream.  You  had  no  business  to 
leave  her  on  that  island  in  a  lonely  lake.  It  was  the  home  of  a  misi- 
kinu'bik,  as  you  may  have  guessed,  and  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  the 
girl  and  has  taken  her  to  his  den  beneath  the  waters.  "Is  there  any 
way  in  which  we  can  recover  her  or  at  least  see  her  again?"  said  the  old 
people.  "W^ell,"  said  the  mitao,  "if  you  can  collect  large  quantities 
of  presents  and  tobacco,  I  will  try  to  intercede  for  you  with  Kinii,  who 
has  been  given  power  over  all  the  monsters  who  dwell  on  the  earth  and  under 
the  land  and  water  by  his  brother  Ma'nabus." 

The  old  people  wen^  away  and  returned  presently  with  great  presents 
which  they  gave  to  the  mitao  to  give  to  Kina  in  order  to  obtain  his  aid  in 
finding  the  girl.  That  night  the  mitao  summoned  Kina  to  him  in  the  course 
of  a  vision  and  laid  the  matter  before  him.  Kina,  pleased  with  the  presents, 
and  touched  by  the  story  of  the  old  people,  agreed  to  search  for  the  lost 
girl.     He  took  his  canoe  and  traveled  in  it  all  over  the  world,  through  his 
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sacred  power,  and  visited  all  the  mountains  and  hills,  lakeSj  swamps,  rocks, 
caves,  and  the  bays  and  deep  holes  in  the  great  lakes  wherever  monsters 
or  totem  animals  dwelt.  He  inquired  everywhere  of  these  godlike  animals 
whether  they  had  seen  the  lost  girl,  but  all  his  inquiries  were  in  vain.  At 
last  he  came  to  Beaver's  lodge.  "Ah!"  said  Beaver,  "I  know  the  one  you 
mean,  she  was  stolen  when  she  was  fasting  for  a  dream  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Misikinu'bik  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  her.  He  keeps 
her  in  his  den  with  his  tail  wrapped  around  her  waist  so  that  she  cannot 
escape,  and  intends  her  to  be  his  wife.  She  still  has  the  form  of  a  human 
being,  but  in  time  she  will  become  a  horrible  snake  like  himself."  "  Is  there 
no  way,"  said  Kina,  "  that  her  parents  may  recover  her?  "  *'  I  do  not  think 
so,"  said  Beaver,  "  because  Misikinu'bik  is  so  much  in  love  with  her  that 
he  has  sworn  that  he  will  never  part  with  her." 

Kina  then  sent  tobacco  to  all  the  godlike  animals,  inviting  them  to  a 
council  and  when  they  had  arrived  he  attended  the  council  in  person. 
Misikinu'bik  was  there,  and  Kinii  and  the  other  animals  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  give  up  the  girl,  telling  him  that  it  was  not  fair  to  have  stolen  her 
when  she  had  trusted  herself  to  the  great  powers,  and  had  fasted  in  sorrow 
in  order  to  secure  their  aid.  But  Misikinu'bik  firmly  refused  to  part  with 
the  girl.  He  sent  a  message  to  her  parents,  however,  through  Kina,  that  if 
they  would  appear  on  the  shore  of  Keshena  Lake  at  autumn  season,  some 
quiet  and  sunshiny  day,  when  there  was  no  wind  blowing  and  no  trace  of 
clouds,  behind  which  thunderbirds  could  hide,  in  the  sky,  he  would  permit 
them  to  see  the  girl  once  more. 

Kina  returned  and  carried  his  message  to  the  old  mitao,  who  informed  the 
parents.  The  parents  immediately  repaired  to  the  shores  of  Keshena  Lake 
and  camped  there.  Day  after  day  went  by,  and  still  they  saw  no  trace  of 
their  daughter.  At  length  one  day,  when  the  weather  was  very  bright  and 
sunshiny,  and  there  was  no  wind,  they  saw  her  seated  on  a  rock  on  the 
island,  combing  her  hair,  just  as  they  had  left  her.  "Is  that  really  you, 
daughter?"  they  cried.  "Yes,"  she  replied,  "it  is  I."  "Can  we  come  to 
you  or  save  you?"  "No,  my  parents,"  she  said,  "it  is  impossible.  In  the 
first  place,  Misikinu'bik  has  his  tail  firmly  around  my  waist  and  should  you 
approach  me  he  would  pull  me  down  to  his  lodge  underneath.  In  the 
second  place,  should  you  attempt  to  paddle  your  canoe  over  here,  he  would 
cause  such  a  storm  to  spring  up  that  you  would  surely  be  drowned.  Do  not 
weep  for  me,  for  I  am  happy.  I  shall  live  forever.  My  lover  has  promised 
that  if  you  will  give  up  the  attempt  to  get  me  back  and  will  be  contented 
you  shall  have  a  long  and  prosperous  life.  He  desires  you  to  camp  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake  that  I  may  see  you  from  my  island,  whenever  the  weather 
is  fine.     If  you  obey  his  words  you  shall  never  want  for  food.     Deer  and  wild. 
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fowl  shall  always  be  in  abundance  around  your  door  even  when  others  starve; 
you  have  but  to  go  out  and  game  will  come  to  you,  so  that  there  will  always 
be  food  in  your  lodge." 

The  old  people  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  great  snake  and  everything 
fell  about  as  he  said.  For  many  years  the  great  snake  continued  to  live 
in  the  lake,  until  the  establishment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Mission  on  its 
shore.  The  presence  of  the  church  and  the  christian  settlement  annoyed 
the  snake  so  much  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  severe  storm  he  crawled  out  of 
Keshena  Lake  and  down  into  Wolf  River.  The  gully  left  by  the  passage 
of  his  body  is  still  pointed  out  by  the  Indians.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  snake's 
departure  his  human  wife  was  often  seen  on  the  island  on  pleasant  days, 
but  now,  she  too,  has  vanished  forever. 


55.    A  Horned  Snake  Steals  a  Baby. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  misikinubik  stole  a  baby.  The  Indians  trailed  him 
to  his  lair  under  a  rock.  When  they  arrived  at  the  lake  a  loon  which  was 
swimming  about  dove  down  and  warned  the  snake.  The  Indians  attempted 
to  drain  the  lake  to  get  at  the  snake,  but  every  time  they  nearly  reached  their 
quarry,  it  discharged  great  quantities  of  water,  over  which  it  had  control, 
and  nearly  drowned  its  pursuers.  At  length,  when  it  had  exhausted  all  its 
water  and  the  Indians  had  almost  reached  its  den,  a  great  dog,  which  it  kept, 
rushed  out  upon  them,  but  the  Indians  finally  succeeded  in  slaying  it  with 
their  arrows.  The  snake  now  saw  that  it  would  not  long  be  able  to  prevent 
the  Indians  from  entering  its  lair,  so  it  killed  the  baby  by  inserting  the  hard 
end  of  its  tail  in  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  child's  skull  where  the  sutures 
had  not  yet  joined.  The  snake  then  burst  forth  and  was  promptly  attacked 
by  the  Indians,  but  their  weapons  had  no  effect  upon  it  and  it  escaped  leaving 
behind  the  cojrpse  of  his  victim.  The  snake  never  returned  to  the  den 
from  which  it  was  evicted. 


56.    A  Horned  Snake  Story. 

Once  three  womeil,  who  were  piire,  were  paddling  across  the  lake,  when  a 
huge  tail  was  stuck  up  out  of  the  water  and  wrapped  around  their  boat. 
Two  of  them  cried  out,  "  Ya  oke!  Oh,  our  sister."  But  the  third  struck  it 
with  a  sacred  ax,  given  her  in  her  dream,  and  cut  off  the  tip  of  the  tail, 
which  fell  in  the  boat.  As  she  raised  the  ax  she  had  cried  out: — 
"Onamakiii      wistia  niuges  sauwanimik!" 

"  Underneath     blacksm  ith  he  gave  me  this  power ! ' ' 
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The  monster  was  ashamed  because  he  had  lost  his  tail  and  sought  shelter 
with  others  in  the  den  under  the  water.  The  others,  who  knew  the  cause 
of  his  disgrace,  were  vexed,  and  rebuked  him  for  trying  to  drown  the  women 
without  reason.  They  drove  him  forth  and  he  wandered  and  traveled  all 
over  the  world  looking  for  shelter,  which  was  always  refused  him,  until  a 
very  evil  one  took  him  in,  but  he  promised  all  the  gods  never  to  do  it  again. 

The  woman  had  his  black  tail  tip  to  prove  this  story.  She  showed  it, 
and  threw  it  away  in  a  hollow.  Some  wicked  women  learned  of  it  and  stole 
the  scales  to  use  for  witchcraft.  Later  water  gathered  and  bulrushes  grew 
in  the  hollow.     The  tail  lived  there  and  did  not  die. 


57.    The  Enchanted  Bow  and  Arrows. 

This  is  another  happening  from  the  time  of  our  ancestors  that  an  old 
Indian  experienced.  He  received  sacred  rights  from  the  powers  after  he  had 
fasted  many  days  without  anything  to  eat  or  drink,  often  going  for  ten  days 
at  a  time  with  only  a  few  buckshot  in  his  mouth  to  keep  moisture  there. 

During  his  sleep  the  powers  came  over  him  in  a  shade  and  gave  him  a  bow 
and  arrows  to  help  him  in  war.  Whenever  he  shot  at  anything  it  would 
catch  fire,  just  as  a  green  live  tree  is  set  on  fire  and  burned  up  like  dry  leaves 
when  struck  by  a  thunderbird.  This  Indian  out  of  curiosity  shot  at  a 
small  island  in  midwater.  Trees  and  vegetation  grew  over  it  but  when  he 
shot  at  a  large  tree  with  his  arrow  he  broke  it  in  two  and  set  fire  to  the  whole 
island,  and  nothing  was  left  but  the  earth. 


58.    Kakapakato  or  Barricaded  River.^ 

This  is  a  true  story  of  all  the  powers  above  and  beneath,  particularly  the 
bears  and  in  connection  with  them  those  bears  also  that  dwell  on  the  surface. 

Once  very  long  ago,  two  Menomini  brothers,  when  they  came  to  the  age 
of  reason  commenced  to  fast  together,  while  their  parents  instructed  and 
watched  over  them.  These  young  boys  observed  what  was  taught  them  and 
suffered  for  many  days,  until  the  king  of  all  the  bears  admired  the  color 
of  the  black  charcoal  on  their  faces  and  gave  them  very  high  powers,  making 
them  half  human  and  half  bear  in  their  nature. 

In  after  years  the  boys  grew  up  to  be  men  and  used  their  power.  Now 
all  bears  have  their  dens  to  sleep  in  over  night,  and  their  night  is  all  winter 

>  This  name  is  applied  to  Woif  River,  Wisconsin,  at  Keshena  Falls  on  the  Menomini 
Reserve. 
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long.  These  boys  could  also  see  their  brother  bears  when  they  were  in  their 
dens,  and  it  seemed  to  them,  that  the  bears  were  like  a  dim  light  burning  in 
the  midst. 

During  years  when  the  berry  or  acorn  crop  was  heavy,  the  chief  of  the 
bears  below  allowed  his  people  to  have  a  feast  before  their  night  rest.  One 
time  when  this  happened,  the  chief  himself  retired  and  his  den  forked  away 
from  the  entrance  into  two  chambers,  and  his  people  slept  in  one  chamber 
and  he  in  the  other.  Nearby  there  was  a  village  of  Indians  living  and  with 
them  these  two  brothers.  The  youths  decided  to  go  out  bear  hunting  and 
they  soon  found  this  den.  The  dreamers  told  their  friends  to  get  ready 
and  surround  the  lair  while  they  went  in  and  drove  out  the  bears  which  the 
hunters  shot.  The  chief  of  the  bears  found  out  what  had  happened  and 
had  his  subjects  block  up  the  entrance  of  his  den  with  a  great  stone  and 
neither  the  dreamers  or  the  other  bears  could  get  out.  The  two  hunters 
thought  they  had  to  die  there,  but  they  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep  and 
when  they  awoke  they  found  that  it  was  spring  and  the  bears  had  moved 
the  rocks  and  gone  out.  So  they  hurried  home  and  after  some  trouble  they 
found  their  friends  and  relatives  again. 

♦         *         * 

The  great  powers  below  have  chosen  that  mankind  when  fasting  should 
only  use  charcoal  made  from  a  little  tree  or  sapling  of  basswood  four  or  five 
inches  thick,  a  stick  three  or  four  feet  long  to  be  burned  slowly,  to  make 
the  pigment. 

59.    How  A  Man  Secured  a  Strong  Medicine. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  man  in  search  of  medicine  dove  into  Lake  Michigan 
and  swam  and  swam  and  swam  until  he  reached  the  bottom.  There  he 
found  a  dry  path  which  he  began  to  follow.  As  he  journeyed  along  he  came 
to  what  was  apparently  an  immense  pine  log  lying  across  the  path.  He 
stepped  over  it  and  continued  until  he  came  to  another  which  he  likewise 
crossed.  A  third  and  fourth  log  obstructed  his  way,  but  in  each  case  he 
scaled  them  successfully,  although  he  did  not  know  at  the  time  that  they 
wer^great  horned  snakes  who  were  guardians  of  the  medicines  which  he 
sougWL  It  had  very  rarely  happened  that  anyone  had  even  succeeded  in 
gettinAby  even  one  or  two  of  these  snakes,  but  so  great  was  the  power 
granted  to  this  man  by  the  supernatural  beings  in  recognition  of  his  fasting 
that  he  passed  all  four  without  difficulty.  At  length  he  came  to  a  mat- 
covered  wiawam  which  was  guarded  by  a  company  of  hell  divers.  Enter- 
ing the  wigw^im,  he  saw  a  bear  lying  face  down  on  one  side  and  on  the  oppo- 
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site  side  he  saw  a  beaver  also  lying  on  his  stomach.  The  man  at  once 
realized  that  these  animals  possessed  the  powers  that  he  sought,  that  he 
must  choose  between  the  two  which  to  take  first.  Going  to  the  bear  he 
turned  him  over  on  his  back  and  found  on  the  ground  beneath  where  the 
bear's  heart  had  been  a  patch  of  red  earth.  He  carefully  gathered  up  a 
quantity  of  this  and  replaced  the  bear  exactly  where  he  had  found  it.  Turn- 
ing to  the  beaver  he  rolled  it  over  and  finding  red  earth  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  he  had  found  it  under  the  bear,  he  took  some  of  it  also 
and  replaced  the  beaver.  He  then  started  to  go  out  of  the  wigwam,  but 
looking  up  through  the  smoke  hole  he  saw  an  Indian  paddling  across  the 
lake  far  above  him.  He  then  realized  that  when  he  had  gone  down  under 
the  water  he  had  followed  a  path  from  Lake  Michigan  into  the  ground  and 
that  the  wigwam  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  high  hill  which  stood  near 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  lake  which  crowned  the  summit  of  the 
hill  was  the  smoke  hole  through  which  he  was  looking.  The  man  returned 
by  the  same  way  which  he  had  come  and  went  back  to  the  people.  He 
learned  that  by  mixing  together  the  two  medicines  which  he  had  gathered, 
they  made  a  powerful  love  potion. 


60.    The  Origin  of  a  Medicine. 

Once  when  a  youth  was  fasting,  there  came  to  him  another  man  dressed 
in  clothing  of  a  green  color.  The  stranger  said  to  him,  "I  have  come  to 
you  to  be  your  friend,"  but  even  as  he  spoke,  he  was  looking  behind  him 
as  though  there  was  someone  following  him.  The  moment  he  had  finished 
his  words,  he  turned  around  and  went  back  again.  Almost  immediately 
there  appeared  another  stranger  dressed  in  white,  who  said,  "That  one  in 
green  has  no  pity  on  you,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something.  I  shall 
chase  this  green  fellow  as  long  as  the  world  shall  stand.  Now  then,  look 
at  me  as  I  start  away  from  you  and  you  shall  see  what  kind  I  am." 

With  this  the  stranger  turned  and  went  oflF  in  pursuit  of  the  green  man 
and  immediately  the  dreamer  saw  a  weed  standing  and  that  weed  was 
saposakAn  or  physic  herb.  Then  the  dreamer  knew  that  the  white  man 
had  spoken  the  truth  and  had  entered  his  body  to  cleanse  his  system  for  the 
green  man  was  disease  and  he  had  entered  first.  The  dreamer  said  to  him- 
self, "Ososiu,  the  killing  bile,  shall  not  overcome  me,  for  now  I  have  the 
aid  of  my  good  friend  physic,  to  banish  the  green  man  out  of  my  system." 
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61.    How  THE  Menomini  learned  the  Use  of  Liquor. 

Very  long  ago,  in  the  early  days,  the  Menomini  Indians,  saw  the  white 
people  drinking  and  making  intoxicating  liquors.  The  Indians  seeing  the 
white  men  in  delirium  because  of  the  liquor  thought  it  great  and  surmised 
it  caused  a  good  feeling  during  the  time  of  its  effects.  The  young  people 
wanted  to  know  so  much  that  temptation  lured  them  on  to  try  this  beverage, 
at  the  same  time  they  were  afraid  of  being  poisoned  if  they  drank  any.  The 
young  men,  anxious  to  experiment  said,  "  Let  us  first  try  it  on  our  old  grand- 
fathers; let  them  drink  first,  and  if  it  poisons  them  there  will  not  be  much 
loss  for  the  old  fellows  have  reached  the  limit  of  their  lives.  If  the  fire  water 
works  well  on  them  and  they  do  not  die  from  it,  then  we  will  use  some  of 
it  ourselves." 

Then  the  young  men  managed  to  get  some  fire  water  from  the  white 
men  and  they  took  it  to  their  very  old  grandfathers  for  them  to  drink.  The 
old  fellows  drank  and  were  overcome  by  a  strange  feeling.  They  talked 
on  and  on  and  could  not  stop  and  tears  flowed  from  the  eyes  of  some  of  them. 
Soon  all  of  them  were  paralyzed  drunk,  motionless,  and  only  breathing.  The 
young  men's  eyes  opened  to  see  their  old  people  die  from  the  poison  and 
they  said,  "Alas,  they  are  dead,"  and  were  frightened.  However,  to  the 
young  men's  surprise,  after  some  hours  the  old  fellows  revived.  They  said, 
"How  is  it?  How  did  you  feel  when  you  were  dead?"  " Oh  no,"  said  the 
old  men  in  laughter,  "  It  is  very  nice  and  good.  There  are  funny  feielings 
and  a  merry  go  of  the  brain  and  you  can  know  more  than  you  ever  knew." 
The  young  men  thought  it  to  be  so  and  commenced  to  use  liquor  and  have 
continued  up  to  now,  knowing  the  consequence,  but  they  do  not  believe  it, 
till  the  end  comes.  Liquor  acts  as  a  go-between  between  mankind  and  all 
powers  of  good  and  bad,  above  and  below.  After  finding  this  out  the 
Indians  cannot  do  without  it.  The  closer  a  shaman  is  to  the  powers,  the 
more  he  needs  liquor  to  get  them  to  guide  and  tell  him  what  he  cannot  know 
in  his  soberness.  This  is  the  way  of  all  the  Indian  medicine  doctors  of 
different  sorts  and  descriptions,  as  the  powers  accept  this  method  of  coming 
to  them.  I 

In  latJfr  days,  in  about  the  fifties,  at  Lake  Poygan,  the  Menomini  kept 
drinking  f6r  days  at  a  time.  The  following  is  a  song  they  sang  when  sick 
from  excess  '^nd  almost  frozen  to  death,  as  they  were  clad  only  in  their 
breech  cloths  and  leggings. 

"I  am  going  ^o  have  a  drink  of  wine."  Then  gritting  and  snap- 
ping of  the  teeth  on  account  of  the  cold,  then  the  words,  "  Bow,  wow, 
wow."  \ 

\ 
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"  So  manapo  nacot  tamanam  bow  wow  bow  bow 
Somanaahahpo  nacot  tamanamnamnam." 
"  Wine  I  want  to  drink  drink  drink  drink." 
"Kis    pinnanah    manoyanana." 
"  If  when  I  commence  to  drink,  I  want  to  drink." 

People  can  easily  learn  the  sacred  medicine  songs  when  medicinemen 
are  drunk,  for  they  will  sing  their  secret  songs  to  keep  in  harmony  with  their 
evil  doings. 

62.    Miscellaneous  Tales. 

the  first  indians. 

The  first  Indians  were  naked  and  had  no  implements  when  they  were 
created  from  animals.  They  began  to  learn  to  make  tools  at  an  early  day. 
They  used  stone  axes  to  break  wood.  Grooves  were  pecked  in  the  axes 
with  pointed  stones  that  they  picked  up.  Cedar  was  used  for  firedrills, 
pounded  cedarbark  for  tinder,  and  punk  also  was  used.  Fire  was  always 
kept  while  traveling,  a  spark  was  held  in  a  cedarbark  rope.  Stone  kettles 
were  made  by  pecking  at  them  until  a  small  shallow  hollow  was  made. 
Then  this  was  rubbed.  In  making  pottery  the  clay  was  wet  and  shaped  by 
hand  and  the  vessels  were  not  fired.  Ma'nabus  really  was  the  first  to  know 
all  these  things,  for  the  gods  showed  him  and  he  taught  the  people.  Stone 
arrow  points  were  made  from  flint  by  percussion  and  white  stone  (quartz) 
or  flint  was  preferred.  They  gathered  it  from  quarries  on  the  Wisconsin 
River.  They  also  used  the  same  stone  for  hammers.  According  to  Peter 
Fish,  Piutum  used  to  make  good  stone  arrows,  but  he  used  white  man's 
tools.  He  did  good  work  and  shaped  them  nicely.  Piutum  made  copper 
arrows  but  by  means  of  a  file.  Stone  arrows  were  most  effective  on  flesh, 
but  bone  stopped  them.  Our  Indians  are  now  weak  and  have  not  strength 
to  pull  a  bow,  but  formerly  they  could  pull  thick  bows  way  back,  and  the 
shot  had  the  strength  of  a  gun.  There  was  once  a  contest  between  Wa'nos 
and  my  informant's  father  who  had  an  argument  as  to  who  could  shoot  farth- 
est. This  was  a  game.  Kagotukih  Wa'nos  shot  farthest  because  he  had 
most  strength  and  bent  his  bow  nearly  double.  Na'mas  (Fish)  was  Peter's 
father's  name. 

BEAVER   WIFE. 

The  story  of  a  man  who  had  a  Beaver  wife,  and  who  forgot  to  make  the 
usual  bridge  over  water,  and  so  lost  her,  is  told  by  the  Menomini  in  combina- 
tion with  the  story  of  the  jealous  Bear  and  Beaver  woman  wives. 
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MOURNING   CUSTOMS. 

The  biggest  person  in  the  family  naturally  has  the  most  strength  and 
power,  although  he  must  die  when  his  time  comes,  as  surely  as  a  puny,  small 
person.  Though  a  man  is  supposed  not  to  touch  a  horse  or  any  other  animal 
while  he  is  in  mourning,  yet,  if  he  must  do  so,  he  fends  his  hands  with  dead 
sticks,  to  insulate  himself  against  causing  disaster.  If  he  did  not,  whatever 
he  handled  would  be  stunned  and  disabled.  He  must  do  the  same  thing 
with  his  gun  or  bow,  otherwise  it  would  burst  or  break  when  he  shot  it  off. 


SUPERSTITION   CONCERNING  THE   PINE   FUNGUS. 

The  pine  fungus  grows  a  new  ring  once  a  year.  It  doesn't  do  this 
gradually,  but  all  at  once.  It  happens  late  in  February  and  at  this  time 
it  whoops  like  a  person,  "Hohohoho!"  Indians  have  often  heard  it  and 
been  astonished,  wondering  where  the  noise  came  from.  This  fungus  is  a 
great  and  well-known  medicine. 

A   CONUNDRUM. 

The  following  conundrum  is  the  only  one  that  I  have  ever  heard  among 
the  Menomini:— 

"  When  he  comes,  he  does  not  come.  When  he  does  not  come,  he  comes." 
The  answer  is  the  crow  and  the  corn.  When  the  crow  comes,  he  pulls  up 
the  tender  growing  shoots,  so  that  there  is  no  crop;  when  the  crow  fails  to 
come,  the  corn  has  an  opportunity  to  grow. 
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IV.    STORIES  SHOWING  EUROPEAN  INFLUENCE. 

1.      AlINI. 

Aiini  lived  in  the  wilderness,  and  set  out  to  find  some  Indians.  These 
Indians  knew  he  was  coming  and  tried  their  best  to  prevent  it  by  their  magic. 
Aiini  learned  of  this,  but  he  paid  no  attention,  and  set  off  with  his  bow  and 
arrows.  As  he  journeyed  along,  he  shot  some  partridges  and  plucked  out 
their  tail  and  wing  feathers  and  carried  the  feathers  with  him.  When  he 
approached  a  house  where  he  knew  that  he  was  not  wanted,  he  got  his 
feathers  ready,  and  when  the  dogs  came  out  to  bark  at  him,  he  threw  the 
feathers  which  became  partridges,  and  the  dogs  pursued  them,  while  he 
slipped  off  behind  the  lodge.  The  inhabitants  of  the  house  heard  the  noise 
and  sprang  up  crying,  "Maybe  Aiini  is  coming,"  but  just  then  the  birds 
flew  up.  "Oh,  the  dogs  are  after  some  partridges,"  they  cried,  "Let  us  go 
and  shoot  them,  they  are  sitting  on  the  trees." 

So  Aiini  escaped  while  they  were  hunting  the  birds,  and  continued  on 
his  journey.  After  a  time  he  came  upon  two  mice  sitting  at  the  door  of 
their  den,  but  Aiini  knew  that  these  were  really  two  old  women  who  had 
knives  in  their  elbows,  ready  to  kill  any  stranger  who  passed  by.  Aiini  knew 
the  old  hags  were  on  the  watch,  so  he  took  his  bow  and  poked  at  the  door  of 
their  lodge.  There  were  little  bells  hanging  to  it  and  they  rang  when  he 
shook  them.  The  old  women  thought  it  was  Aiini  himself  going  in,  so  they 
stabbed  at  the  noise  with  their  elbows,  and  struck  each  other.  One  of  them 
cried  out  in  a  loud  voice  "Oh,  you  have  killed  me!"  and  the  other  shouted 
the  same  words,  so  they  both  died  from  their  wounds. 

Aiini  then  proceeded,  and  as  he  traveled  he  came  to  the  shore  of  the  ocean 
which  he  followed.  After  a  while  he  came  to  a  wigwam  and  went  in.  He 
saw  an  old  man  lying  there,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lodge  a  woman 
was  sitting.  Aiini  took  his  place  beside  her.  The  woman  asked  him  where 
he  was  going  and  he  replied  that  he  had  come  from  his  home  in  the  forest 
and  was  traveling  to  see  the  world.  Then  Aiini  asked  if  he  might  stay  in 
the  lodge  for  a  while.  "Why  I  think  it  would  not  be  safe  for  you,"  she 
replied,  "  my  father  is  a  very  bad  fellow,  he  would  soon  kill  you."  "  Pshaw !" 
said  Aiini,  "I  can  take  care  of  myself," 

While  they  were  talking  the  old  man  rose  and  sat  up  on  the  ground  near 
the  fire  and  looked  around  and  saw  Aiini.  The  woman  then  prepared  supper 
and  all  three  ate  together.     Aiini  decided  to  remain  there  in  spite  of  the 
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woman's  warning,  and  after  a  few  days,  when  the  old  man  found  out  that 
his  unwelcome  guest  was  lingering,  he  said  to  his  daughter,  "Ask  Aiini  if 
he  will  go  with  me  to  a  certain  island  to  gather  seagull  eggs."  "Oh,  yes, 
I'll  go  with  him,"  responded  Aiini  to  the  woman's  question,  so  they  started 
out  together.  "We'll  have  to  drag  my  canoe  some  distance,"  said  the  old 
man,  "  it's  way  up  on  the  dry  land."  "Oh,  it  won't  take  long,"  said  Aiini, 
"  to  get  it  to  the  water."  So  they  went  after  the  boat  and  brought  it  to  the 
ocean.  The  old  man  told  Aiini  to  sit  in  one  end,  while  he  sat  in  the  other, 
and  they  started.  "  Nitos  majia!"  (my  boat  go!)  said  the  old  fellow,  and  the 
canoe  started  off  by  itself.  Whenever  it  slowed  down  he  repeated  these 
words,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  reached  the  island  where  there  were 
numerous  sea  gulls. 

There  was  a  fine  sandbar  there,  so  the  old  man  told  Aiini  to  follow  the 
shore  while  he  took  the  opposite  direction,  and  they  would  meet  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island.  So  off  they  set.  The  old  man  hung  back  and  watched 
Aiini,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight  he  got  into  his  canoe  and  cried  "  Nitos 
majia!"  Just  then  Aiini  became  suspicious  and  sauntered  back  in  time  to 
see  the  old  man  marooning  him.  He  whooped  as  loudly  as  he  could  and 
called,  "What  are  you  leaving  me  for?"  But  the  old  chap  paid  no  atten- 
tion, he  only  called  to  the  sea  gulls,  "You  used  to  ask  me  to  give  you  an 
Indian  to  eat!" 

So  the  gulls  gathered  around  Aiini  and  were  about  to  devour  him  when 
he  addressed  them,  "Why  do  you  wish  to  eat  me?  I  thought  you  granted 
your  power  to  me?  You  promised  to  help  me  when  I  was  in  trouble." 
So  he  talked  to  them  until  they  recognized  him  and  cried,  "Oh,  this  is  Aiini 
to  whom  we  granted  our  power."  "Take  me  across  this  ocean!"  cried 
Aiini.  "How  can  we  do  it?  You're  too  big!"  they  asked.  "I  can  make 
myself  small,"  vowed  Aiini.  Then  one  of  the  largest  of  the  gulls  made 
reply.     "All  right,  if  you  can  make  yourself  small,  we  will  carry  you." 

So  Aiini  made  himself  small,  and  he  got  on  the  largest  sea  gull  and  started 
to  fly  back,  while  several  other  gulls  accompanied  the  large  gull  in  case  it 
tir«ri  out.  When  they  were  half  way  over  they  could  see  the  old  man  in 
his  clanoe  below  them.  "Void  your  excrement  upon  him!"  ordered  Aiini, 
and  tne  gulls  did  so,  hitting  him  on  his  breast  as  he  lay  in  his  boat.  "So 
that's  thfr^way  they  treat  me  after  I  have  given  them  something  to  eat," 
he  cried  dis^sted. 

The  gulls  carried  Aiini  safely  to  the  shore,  and  he  went  back  to  the  lodge. 
When  he  arrived  the  woman  asked  him  what  had  happened  to  the  old  man, 
and  Aiini  replied  that  he  was  on  his  way.  When  the  old  man  returned  and 
found  Aiini  there  before  him  he  was  ashamed. 

After  a  few  days  he  asked  his  daughter  again  if  the  lad  would  go  out  to 
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the  island  with  him,  and  she  said  to  the  young  man,  who  was  now  her  hus- 
band, "The  old  man  wants  to  go  and  catch  some  young  crows  on  another 
island.  They're  big  enough  for  us  to  eat,  will  you  go  with  him?"  "Oh 
n'hau,  yes,  I'll  go,"  cried  Aiini.  So  they  started  out.  They  got  into  the 
enchanted  canoe,  and  the  old  man  cried  " Nitos  majia!  My  canoe  go!"  and 
off  they  went.  At  last  they  arrived  at  the  island.  "You  go  around  the 
shore  that  way,  my  son-in-law,"  said  the  old  man,  and  I  '11  go  in  the  opposite 
direction."  Aiini  thought  he  would  serve  the  old  man  in  the  same  way  that 
he  had  been  treated,  so  he  hung  back,  and  when  the  old  man  was  gone  he 
ran  to  the  canoe  and  cried  "Nitos  majia!  My  canoe  go!"  and  off  he  went. 
The  old  man  heard  and  rushed  back  wailing,  "Nitcimaun,  pon!  pon!  pon! — 
my  canoe!  wait!  wait!  wait!"  the  canoe  stopped  dead.  "Nitos  majia/' 
cried  Aiini  and  started  off  again. 

So  he  managed  to  keep'  on  going,  a  little  at  a  time  until  at  last  he  got 
out  of  sight,  despite  the  old  man.  Then  Aiini  called  to  the  crows,  "Here! 
come  and  eat  this  old  Indian  that  I've  brought  you!"  At  last  Aiini  got 
home  and  dragged  the  canoe  high  on  the  shore.  His  wife  asked  him: 
"Where  is  my  father?"  "I  guess  he  must  have  started  before  I  did," 
replied  Aiini.  When,  however,  the  old  man  failed  to  return,  Aiini  said  to 
his  wife.     "Let's  move  away."     So  they  withdrew  to  a  nook  in  the  forests. 

In  the  course  of  time,  they  acquired  cattle  and  a  little  farm.  Aiini 
was  a  skilful  card  player.  One  day  he  said  to  his  wife;  "  I 'm  going  out  for  a 
walk,  just  for  pleasure.  You  stay  at  home  and  keep  house."  "N'hau!" 
said  she,  so  Aiini  went  away.  As  he  walked  along  he  met  a  man.  "W^here 
are  you  going?"  asked  the  stranger.  "Oh,  just  taking  a  walk,"  replied 
Aiini.  They  stood  talking  a  while,  and  at  last  they  fell  to  gambling.  They 
made  many  bets,  all  of  which  were  won  by  Aiini,  until  at  last  the  stranger, 
having  lost  all  his  goods,  bet  his  pouch.  "What  is  your  pocketbook  good 
for?"  asked  Aiini.  The  other  fellow  shook  it  four  times  by  way  of  answer, 
and  it  was  full  of  money.  "  If  I  hit  it  five  times  there  would  never  be  any- 
thing in  it,"  he  explained.  So  Aiini  accepted  the  bet,  the  stranger  hit  the 
purse  five  times  and  lost  it.     Aiini  won  it,  and  they  parted. 

Soon  Aiini  met  another  stranger.  "Where  are  you  going?"  he  inquired 
of  Aiini.  "Oh,  I  am  traveling  around  the  country  gambling,"  answered  the 
hero.  So  they  sat  down  and  gambled,  and  Aiini  won  everything  the  stranger 
had,  except  some  object  wrapped  up  in  a  table  cloth,  and  this  he  offered  to 
bet.  Aiini  wanted  to  know  what  it  was,  and  the  man  told  him  that  it  was 
a  table  cloth.  Aiini  asked  to  see  it,  and  the  stranger  undid  it  for  him  to 
look  at.  "Whatever  you  want  to  eat  will  always  appear  on  this  table 
cloth!"  he  said.  "Let's  eat  then,"  suggested  Aiini.  "N'hau,"  cried  the 
stranger,  and  they  desired  food  to  appear  on  the  cloth;  it  did  so  and  they 
feasted. 
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When  they  had  eaten  the  stranger  offered  to  bet  it,  and  Aiini  won  it  too. 
They  parted,  and  Aiini  carried  the  cloth  with  him.  Whenever  he  wa» 
hungry  he  took  out  his  cloth,  spread  it,  and  had  whatever  he  desired  for 
dinner.  As  he  traveled  along  he  met  a  man  carrying  a  fiddle.  He  told  the 
newcomer  that  he  was  traveling  around  card  playing,  and  they  sat  down 
to  gamble.  The  stranger  lost  all  his  money  to  Aiini  and  finally  offered  to  bet 
his  fiddle.  Aiini  asked  him  what  it  was.  "  I  '11  show  you,"  said  the  stranger,, 
commencing  to  play,  "if  there  are  many  people  here  they'll  have  to  dance, 
and  they  can't  stop  until  I  quit  playing." 

Aiini  accepted  the  bet  and  won  the  violin  also,  and  then  he  set  off  on  his- 
travels  again.  At  last  he  came  to  a  great  body  of  water.  He  walked  along 
the  shore,  and  as  he  trudged  on  he  saw  a  man  playing  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  After  he  had  watched  for  some  time  he  appeared  in  full  view.  As 
soon  as  the  man  saw  Aiini,  he  came  ashore.  "Where  are  you  going? '^ 
"I'm  just  taking  a  walk  for  pleasure."  "What  are  you  doing  there?"" 
"Oh,  I  was  just  having  a  little  fun  by  myself."  "  Oh,  can  you  play  cards?  "^ 
"  Oh  yes,  I  can,  let 's  play?  "  So  they  did.  They  bet  for  money,  Aiini  won. 
"I'll  bet  you  my  magic  moccasins."  "What  are  they  good  for?"  "You 
saw  what  they  can  do,  the  one  who  wears  them  can  play  right  on  the  surface 
of  the  water."     Aiini  won  the  moccasins  too. 

Aiini  set  off  again  along  the  shore.  As  he  traveled  along,  all  at  once  he 
came  to  a  lodge.  He  peeped  in,  and  there  sat  an  old  lady  -"  Ni'ma,  noko. 
Well,  grandmother,  is  this  where  you  keep  yourself?"  "Eh,  yes,"  said  the 
old  lady.  "I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Is  there  anyone  around  here 
who  can  play  cards?  "  "  Yes,  I  don't  know  anyone  nearby,  but  a  long  ways 
off.  She  walked  out  and  looked  over  the  lake.  "I'll  tell  you  where  the 
good  player  is,"  she  pointed  over  across  the  water.  "It's  impossible  for 
you  to  get  over  there  and  play  him."  "Oh,  I  can  get  here,  if  I  only  know 
the  right  direction." 

The  old  lady  pointed  out  the  proper  place  very  accurately.  x\iini  put 
on  his  magic  moccasins  and  started  over.  The  old  lady  told  him  that  the 
man  lived  in  a  little  village.  He  finally  arrived  and  went  right  to  the  center 
of  the  village.  Several  men  were  standing  loafing  and  saw  him  approach 
over  the  water.  "Oh,  there  comes  someone  who  is  somebody,  guess  we'd 
better  notify  our  chief."  So  one  man  ran  to  tell  him  all  about  Aiini.  The 
chief  came  out  and  looked  too.  "Don't  say  anything,"  ordered  the  chief 
and  went  back  to  his  lodge.  Aiini  landed  and  took  off  his  shoes.  He 
walked  up  to  the  bystanders  who  greeted  him,  asking,  "  Who  are  you,  what 
do  you  want?  "     "  I  'm  just  going  around  for  pleasure." 

They  kept  on  inquiring  and  at  last  he  told  them  that  he  was  searching 
for  a  good  card  player  and  said  he  had  been  directed  there  to  find  one. 
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"Why  yes,  there  is  one  here."  They  pointed  out  his  very  lodge.  One  of 
them  went  to  fetch  him.  The  gambler  sent  for  Aiini,  and  Aiini  went  to  him. 
"What  do  you  want  here?"  "I  want  to  find  some  one  who  can  really 
play  cards."  They  commenced  to  play  and  Aiini  lost  all  his  money  but  did 
not  bet  his  things.  He  stopped  playing  that  time.  Whenever  this  gambler 
won  from  anyone  he  had  him  thrown  into  prison.  Aiini  was  taken  there  at 
once.  There  were  a  lot  of  men  and  women  already  confined  there.  Aiini 
was  never  hungry  for  he  had  his  sacred  tablecloth.  He  would  invite  all  his 
fellow  prisoners  to  eat  with  him. 

A  couple  of  days  later,  he  said  to  the  others,  "  We  are  so  lonesome  in  here, 
let's  have  some  fun!"  "What  can  we  do?"  "I'll  show  you!"  He  took 
out  his  violin,  and  tuned  it  up.  When  he  began  to  play  all  the  captives 
began  to  dance.  Nobody  could  help  it,  the  music  was  so  lively.  Of 
course,  he  would  let  them  rest  from  time  to  time.  Some  people  outside 
could  hear  the  fiddling.  They  gathered  in  a  crowd  to  watch  the  fun.  The 
chief  got  various  messengers  to  go  in  and  try  to  stop  Aiini,  but  when  they 
got  in  the  prison  each  had  to  dance.  At  last  he  sent  a  couple  of  his  daugh- 
ters, they  commenced  to  dance  too.  Then  he  sent  his  wife  to  stop  it;  she 
went,  and  danced  too. 

When  the  gambler  chief  heard  this  he  got  angry  and  ran  in.  The  minute 
he  got  through  the  door  he  had  to  dance  too.  He  shouted  to  Aiini  to  stop 
fiddling.  "No  I  won't  stop."  He  was  bound  to  make  them  all  keep  on 
dancing,  "The  only  thing  I  will  quit  for,  will  be  all  the  money  you  have." 

The  chief  made  no  reply,  but  kept  on  dancing.  Every  little  while  he 
would  tell  Aiini  to  stop,  "Not  unless  I  get  all  your  money,"  was  his  reply. 

The  daughters  became  so  played  out  they  begged  their  father  to  have 
mercy  upon  them.  At  last  the  gambler  became  so  exhausted  that  he 
agreed  with  Aiini's  terms.  So  he  stopped.  The  dancers  were  puffing  like 
roosters  that  had  been  fighting.  Aiini  put  up  the  fiddle  and  went  for  the 
money  which  the  gambler  gave  up  to  him.  But  Aiini  gave  a  little  back, 
saying,  "You  needn't  starve  entirely,  keep  this  to  live  on."  He  put  on  his 
shoes  and  went  back  where  he  came  from.  When  he  got  home  he  found  the 
same  old  woman  that  had  directed  him.  "Oh,  Grandma,  I  found  that 
gambler,"  he  said. 

Then  he  went  home  to  his  wife  carrying  all  his  spoils.  He  told  her  all 
about  his  good  time.  "I  did  not  have  much  bad  luck,  except  at  first," 
said  he.  Some  time  afterwards  he  set  out  on  his  travels  again.  This  time 
he  set  out  in  a  different  direction.  He  soon  met  a  man  who  wore  a  red  cap. 
"Where  are  you  going?"  said  the  stranger  to  Aiini.  "Oh,  I  am  going 
around  trying  to  play  cards."  "Why  so  am  I."  They  then  started  in  to 
play.  Aiini  won.  "  You've  got  all  my  money,  now  I'll  bet  my  life  for  one 
year;  I  '11  work  for  you  during  that  time." 
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They  played,  Aiini  won.  Aiini  took  him  home  and  set  him  to  work. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  he  went  to  Aiini.  He  was  angry  because  he  had  had 
to  work  a  year  for  nothing.  "We'll  play  cards  again,"  he  said.  He  bet 
himself  again  for  one  year  and  was  beaten  again.  He  had  to  work  again. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  they  played  again  for  the  same  stakes.  This  time 
Aiini  lost  and  he  had  to  work  for  his  slave  for  a  year  and  asked  permission 
to  tell  his  wife  what  to  do  during  his  absence.  The  man  with  the  red  cap 
went  home  after  telling  Aiini  to  come  next  day  and  work.  Aiini  did  so  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  man  with  the  red  cap  did  not  tell  Aiini  where  to  go, 
when  he  told  him  to  come  and  Aiini  did  not  know  where  to  go.  He  went  as 
far  as  he  saw  the  man  go.  As  he  followed  he  came  to  a  great  lake.  Near  the 
beach  was  a  bark  lodge.  He  went  over  and  looked  in.  There  sat  an  old 
woman.  "Maa,  Noko!  I  have  something  to  ask  you.  Do  you  know 
where  the  man  with  a  red  cap  lives?"  The  old  lady  stepped  outside  and 
looking  over  the  water  she  pointed  to  a  spot  on  the  other  side,  "That's 
where  he  lives,"  said  she.  Aiini  told  the  old  dame  how  the  man  had  worked 
for  him  two  years  and  now  he  must  work  one  in  return  since  he  was  beaten. 
^'You  can  never  get  over  there,"  said  the  old  lady,  "I'll  tell  you  what  we 
can  do,  I ' ve  got  a  little  canoe,  I  '11  ferry  you  over  to  an  island,  I  '11  come  back 
and  you  can  stay  there.  Tomorrow  morning  four  girls,  daughters  of  red 
cap  will  come  there  and  swim  and  you  can  see  them."  They  got  in  the 
canoe,  " Nitos  majia!  My  canoe  go!"  said  she,  and  off  they  went  and  soon 
reached  the  island. 

"  The  four  girls  are  coming  tomorrow  morning.  You  hide  on  the  beach, 
cover  yourself  with  sand.  There  are  three  of  them  who  are  dark  and  one 
who  is  light.  In  this  way  they  are  like  doves.  Watch  the  white  one,  but 
be  careful  not  to  let  them  see  you,  if  they  do  they  won't  land.  Also  watch 
closely  where  they  put  their  clothes." 

Aiini  did  as  he  was  told,  and  as  soon  as  the  girls  were  in  swimming,  they 
were  way  out  on  a  shallow  sandbar.  Aiini  ran  out  and  stole  the  white 
girl's  clothes.  When  they  were  done,  the  white  dove  could  not  find  her  clothes. 
*' Where  are  my  clothes,  I  put  them  there,"  she  cried,  but  she  could  not 
find  them  and  so  she  had  to  stay  naked.  When  the  others  had  dressed 
they  flew  away  leaving  their  unfortunate  sister  behind  weeping.  When 
Aiini  saw  the  girl  was  alone  he  came  out.  She  asked,  "  Did  you  take  my 
clothes?"  "No,  I  don't  know  anything  about  them."  The  girl  cried  so 
much  that  y^iini  said,  "  If  I  get  your  clothes  will  you  take  me  over  to  the  man 
with  the  red  cap?"  "  Oh  yes,  that's  my  father."  He  gave  her  the  clothes 
and  she  dressed  up  and  became  a  dove.  "Make  yourself  as  small  as  you 
can  so  I  can  carry  you."  He  did  so,  asking,  "  Am  I  small  enough?  "  "  Yes, 
get  on  my  back."     She  flew  home  with  him  and  took  him  to  a  place  just  a 
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little  way  from  her  father's  house.  When  she  lit  she  advised  Aiini,  "  My 
father  will  ask  you  to  clean  up  the  house,  I  will  bring  you  your  meals,  and 
I'll  help  you  all  I  can  because  you  gave  me  back  my  clothes."  So  he  went 
to  Red  Cap's  house  to  see  him.  The  girl's  lived  in  a  different  house  by 
themselves.  Aiini  reported,  and  his  master  said,  "Well,  you  got  here?" 
"Yes,  but  I  hardly  succeeded,  as  you  didn't  show  me  the  way."  "I've 
often  heard  that  you  were  powerful,  so  I  thought  you  would  know  what  to 
do." 

He  showed  Aiini  a  place  to  sweep  and  told  him  what  he  desired  him  to 
do  next  day.  He  handed  him  a  shovel,  "  There 's  a  barn  near  here  with  a 
lot  of  cattle,  it  has  not  been  cleaned  for  fifteen  years,  but  you  are  to  clean  it." 
Red  Hat  took  Aiini  over  to  the  barn  and  when  they  got  there,  the  manure 
was  about  four  feet  deep.  Aiini  took  off  his  coat  and  got  to  work.  By 
noon  he  had  only  a  little  bit  done.  White  Dove  brought  him  his  dinner. 
"How  much  have  you  accomplished?"     He  showed  her. 

Aiini  ate  his  dinner  with  the  girl  sitting  beside  him.  All  at  once  the  girl 
asked  him  if  she  couldn't  louse  him.  She  put  his  head  on  her  knees  and 
began  to  look  for  her  game.  He  soon  fell  asleep  and  slept  for  quite  a  while 
and  when  she  woke  him  up  he  was  astonished.  He  began  to  think  about 
his  work.  They  both  went  to  the  barn,  but  when  they  got  there  it  was  per- 
fectly clean.  "Well,  that's  as  much  as  I  can  do  for  you,"  she  said.  Aiini 
was  grateful  to  the  white  dove.  And  she  said  to  him,  "  That  is  your  reward 
for  finding  my  clothes,  I'll  always  help  you.  My  father  will  set  you  to 
another  task  tomorrow.  I  am  going  to  leave  you  now  and  will  not  come 
home  until  evening." 

That  night  they  went  to  bed.  The  next  day  Aiini  was  told  to  dig  a  well. 
Red  Cap  showed  him  where  to  begin  and  gave  him  a  shovel.  Aiini  com- 
menced to  dig,  but  he  did  not  have  very  much  done  at  noon  when  W^hite 
Dove  brought  him  his  dinner.  After  they  had  eaten.  White  Dove  said, 
"How  much  have  you  done?"  "Oh,  not  much."  "Sit  down  and  let  me 
louse  you."  Aiini  did  so  and  soon  fell  asleep.  When  he  awoke  he  re- 
membered his  work.  "Go  and  look  at  it,"  said  the  girl.  The  well  was 
already  dug.  She  told  him  to  stay  till  evening  and  went  home,  he  came  in 
at  dark  and  told  Red  Cap  the  well  was  done.  Red  Cap  was  pleased  and 
they  went  to  bed. 

The  next  day  he  was  taken  by  Red  Cap,  who  gave  him  an  ax,  and  he 
was  led  to  a  great  farm  of  100  acres  and  was  told  to  clear  it  and  fence  it. 
It  took  him  all  morning  to  chop  down  one  tree  and  cut  it  up.  The  girl 
brought  his  dinner  as  usual  and  after  it  he  told  her  how  much  he  had  cleared 
she  loused  him  and  he  soon  went  to  sleep  until  she  woke  him  and  told  him 
to  attend  to  his  work.     When  he  looked  around  the  farm  was  cleared  and 
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a  fence  made.  She  told  him  to  stay  there  till  evening.  In  the  evening 
Aiini  went  home,  when  he  got  there  the  boss  asked  him  how  much  he  did 
that  day.     "Oh,  I'm  through,"  replied  Aiini. 

They  went  and  looked  at  the  farm.  Red  Cap  was  surprised  and  then 
they  retired.  Next  day  the  man  told  Aiini  to  catch  a  horse  for  Red  Cap 
and  gave  him  a  halter,  which  Red  Cap  pointed  out.  Aiini  could  not  catch 
him.  He  ran  like  a  deer  and  Aiini  grew  discouraged.  At  noon  the  girl 
came  with  his  dinner.  "How  are  you  succeeding?"  she  asked.  "I  can 
never  catch  him,"  he  replied.  She  loused  him  to  sleep,  and  when  he  awoke 
he  went  to  catch  the  horse  but  found  him  caught  and  tied  ready  for"  him. 

The  girl  advised,  "  You  are  through  now,  otherwise  you  would  have  had 
to  work  one  year.  It 's  all  on  my  account  that  your  time  has  been  shortened. 
My  father  will  give  you  one  more  task  tomorrow.  He  is  going  to  take  you 
to  his  trunk  and  open  it.  He'll  take  out  and  offer  you  four  knives;  be 
sure  to  choose  the  white  handled  one,  that  means  me.  The  other  three  are 
my  sisters."  So  he  did.  The  Red  Cap  took  him  to  the  trunk  and  offered 
him  his  choice  of  the  four  knives.  He  chose  the  white-handled  one.  The 
girl  had  promised  Aiini  to  take  him  home,  so  she  did,  across  the  ocean. 

"  I  guess  you  can  get  home  from  here,"  she  said. 


2.    Fox  AND  Wolf. 

Very  long  ago  there  were  two  men  living  together  and  making  maple 
sugar.  They  made  one  mokok  (bark  box)  of  sugar  and  then  they  cached 
it,  burying  it,  and  said  to  each  other,  "We  will  let  it  remain  here  until  we 
are  very  hungry." 

The  youngest  man  was  a  Fox,  and  he  was  a  good  hunter.  Every  time 
he  went  out  he  brought  home  chickens  or  small  wild  game.  The  other  man 
was  a  greedy  Wolf  and  he  never  killed  anything  or  brought  anything  home, 
so  Fox  thought  he  would  play  a  trick  on  his  chum  for  being  lazy.  "You 
ought  to  go  over  to  that  house,"  said  Fox  to  Wolf.  "  Maybe  they  will  give 
you  something  to  eat.     When  I  went  over  there  they  gave  me  a  chicken." 

So  Wolf  went  over  as  he  was  told  and  when  he  got  to  the  house  he  did 
not  hide  himself,  he  went  in  open  sight.  The  owner  of  the  house  saw  Wolf 
coming  up  so  he  set  his  dogs  on  him  to  drive  him  away,  and  Wolf  hardly 
escaped  except  by  running;  into  the  river.  "  So  it  is  this  one  that  takes  off 
our  chickens!"  said  the  man.  When  Wolf  arrived  at  his  home  he  told  his 
younger  brother  Fox:  "WhyJ  hardly  escaped  from  that  man!"  "Why," 
said  Fox  to  him,  "They  did  not  recognize  you,  that's  why."  But  Wolf 
made  no  answer. 
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While  they  were  in  the  house  together,  Fox  went  outside  and  cried, 
"He'!"  to  deceive  Wolf.  "What's  the  matter  with  you?"  asked  Wolf. 
"Oh,  they  have  come  after  me  to  give  a  name  to  a  child."  "Then  you'd 
better  go  over,  maybe  they  will  give  you  something  to  eat."  Instead  of 
going,  however,  Fox  went  to  their  cache  of  maple  sugar  and  ate  some  of  it. 
When  he  returned  Wolf  asked  him,  "What  did  you  name  the  baby?" 
"  Mokimon,"  replied  Fox,  and  this  word  means  to  reveal  or  dig  out  something 
you  have  hidden.  At  another  time,  while  they  were  sitting  together.  Fox 
said:  "He'!  "and  "Oh  yes!"  "What's  that?"  inquired  Wolf.  "Oh,  I  am 
called  to  give  a  name  to  a  newborn  baby."  "Well  then,  go.  Maybe  they 
will  give  you  something  to  eat."  So  Fox  went  and  returned.  "What's 
the  name  of  the  child?  "  asked  Wolf.  This  time  Fox  answered :  "  Wajriton," 
and  this  word  means  to  commence  to  eat.  At  another  time  Fox  cried  out, 
"He'?"  and  "All  right,"  as  though  someone  had  called  to  him,  "I'll  come." 
"What's  that?"  asked  Wolf.  "They  want  me  to  go  over  and  name  their 
child."  "  Well  then  go,"  said  Wolf,  "  You  always  get  something  to  eat  every 
time  they  want  you."  So  Fox  went  and  soon  returned.  Wolf  asked  him 
again,  "  What  name  did  you  give  it? "  "  Hapata  kiton,"  answered  Fox;  that 
is  to  say,  "  Half-eaten."  Then  another  time  Fox  cried,  "  He',"  as  if  in  answer 
to  someone  speaking  to  him,  and  then  as  though  some  one  called  from  the 
distance,  "  Hau!"  Wolf,  as  he  did  not  quite  hear,  asked  Fox  what  the  mat- 
ter was.  "Oh,  nothing,"  replied  Fox,  "Only  they  want  me  to  come  over 
and  name  their  child."  "Well,  then,  you^d  better  go,  maybe  you'll  get  a 
chance  to  eat;  maybe  you'll  fetch  me  something  too."  So  Fox  started  out 
and  soon  returned  home.  "  Well,  what  name  did  you  give  this  time?  "  asked 
Wolf.  "  Noskwaton,"  said  Fox,  and  this  means  "  all  licked  up."  Then  Wolf 
caught  on.  "Maybe  you  are  eating  our  stored  maple  sugar?"  he  cried,  but 
P'ox  sat  still  and  laughed  at  him. 

Then  Wolf  went  over  and  looked  at  their  cache.  Sure  enough,  he  found 
the  empty  mokok  with  its  contents  all  gone  and  pretty  well  licked  up. 
Meantime  Fox  skipped  out  and  soon  found  a  large  tree  by  the  river  leaning 
out  over  the  water.  He  climbed  into  its  branches  and  hid  there.  Presently, 
the  angry  Wolf  returned  home,  and  not  finding  Fox,  tracked  him  to  the  tree. 
Wolf  climbed  part  way  to  Fox  without  seeing  him,  as  he  was  on  the  branches. 
Then  Wolf  was  afraid,  and  while  he  was  hesitating,  he  happened  to  look  at 
the  water  and  there  he  saw  the  reflection  of  Fox  laughing,  at  him  on  top  of 
the  water.  Wolf  in  fury  plunged  into  the  bottom  of  the  stream  but,  of 
course,  failed  to  catch  Fox.  He  tried  four  times,  and  after  the  fourth  at>- 
tempt  he  was  tired  and  quit  jumping  in  for  a  while.  While  he  was  resting 
he  looked  up  and  saw  Fox  laughing  at  him.  Then  Wolf  said  to  Fox,  "  Let's 
go  home  and  make  up,"  for  he  thought  in  his  heart  that  anyway  Fox  waa 
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feeding  him  all  the  time.  By  and  by  it  became  winter.  Fox  frequently 
went  out  and  returned  with  abundance  of  fish.  "How  do  you  manage  to 
get  so  many?  "  asked  Wolf.  "You'd  better  go  out  and  try  for  yourself," 
said  Fox,  "  The  way  I  do  when  I  am  fishing  is  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice.  I  put 
my  tail  in  instead  of  a  line  and  I  remain  there  until  I  feel  bites.  I  move 
ahead  a  little  to  let  the  fish  string  on  my  tail,  but  I  stay  a  long  time  until 
I  get  a  great  manj^  fish  on  my  tail.  When  it  feels  pretty  heavy  I  jerk  it  out 
and  catch  all  I  want." 

Fox  was  in  hopes  that  he  could  get  Wolf  frozen  to  death  in  the  ice  and 
so  avoid  the  necessity  of  feeding  him  any  longer.  So  he  took  Wolf  out  and 
cut  five  holes  in  the  ice,  one  for  his  tail  and  one  for  each  paw,  telling  him  he 
could  catch  more  fish  that  way.  Wolf  stayed  there  to  fish  all  night.  Every 
once  in  a  while  he  would  move  his  feet  or  tail  a  little,  and  they  felt  so  heavy 
he  was  sure  he  was  getting  a  tremendous  load  and  he  stayed  a  little  longer. 
In  the  meantime  he  was  freezing  fast  in  the  ice.  When  he  found  out  the 
predicament  he  was  in,  he  jerked  backwards  and  forwards  again  and  again 
until  all  the  hair  wore  off  his  tail  and  there  he  was.  He  thought  he  had  let 
too  many  fish  on  his  tail  and  feet  to  haul  them  out  and  he  worked  hard  to 
free  himself.  At  last  he  wore  his  tail  out  at  the  surface  of  the  ice  and  pulled 
off  his  claws  and  the  bottoms  of  his  feet.  Fox  told  him  he  had  caught  too 
many  fish  and  that  they  had  bitten  his  tail  and  feet,  and  Wolf  believed  it. 

Another  time  Fox  found  a  wasps'  nest  in  a  tree,  so  he  went  home  and  told 
Wolf  that  there  was  honey  in  it  and  persuaded  him  to  try  and  jump  up  and 
get  it,  on  the  plea  that  Wolf  could  jump  higher  than  he  could.  As  soon  as 
Wolf  set  out  to  try,  Fox  ran  away,  and  Wolf  was  nearly  stung  to  death. 
Fox  fled  over  a  wagon  road  to  conceal  his  tracks,  and  as  he  traveled  he  met  a 
negro  with  a  team  hauling  a  load  of  bread.  Fox,  cunning  as  he  was,  lay 
down  on  the  side  of  the  road  and  pretended  that  he  was  dead.  The  negro 
saw  him  lying  there  and  picked  him  up  and  put  him  in  his  wagon  behind  his 
load.  Fox  very  presently  came  to,  and  waiting  for  his  chances  he  would 
throw  off  a  load  of  bread  every  now  and  then  till  he  had  gotten  rid  of  a  good 
many.  Then  he  jumped  off  and  carried  the  loaves  to  a  secret  place  where  he 
built  him  a  shelter  and  prepared  to  live  for  a  time. 

In  the  meantime  Wolf  came  along,  half  starved  and  crippled  from  his 
meddling  with  a  live  wasps'  nest  and  his  fishing  experience. 

Fox  fed  him  on  his  arrival  and  said,  "You  ought  to  do  the  way  I  did. 
It's  easy  to  get  bread.  I  got  mine  by  playing  dead  on  the  road.  Tomorrow 
the  negro  will  pass  by  with  another  load  and  you  can  watch  for  him  and  do 
as  I  did  and  steal  his  bread." 

Next  morning  Wolf  started  out  to  watch  the  road,  and  pretty  soon  he 
saw  the  negro  coming  with  a  big  load  of  bread,  so  he  lay  down  beside  the 
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road,  where  the  darky  could  see  him  and  played  dead.  The  darky  did  see 
him,  sure  enough,  and  he  stopped  his  team  and  got  off  and  got  a  big  stick 
and  knocked  Wolf  over  the  head  and  killed  him  dead  for  sure. 

"  I  will  not  get  fooled  this  time ! "  he  said,  "  For  yesterday  I  lost  too  many 
loaves  of  bread  for  putting  a  dead  fox  in  my  wagon  without  examining  him." 

So  he  did  take  the  Wolf  home  dead.  That  ended  him,  and  since  then 
Fox  has  eaten  alone. 


The  One  Who  Always  Gets  the  Keys.^ 

Once  upon  a  time,  long  ago,  there  lived  a  king  by  himself.  He  had  a 
son  whom  he  told  to  go  about  sailing  on  the  great  water  peddling  things. 
One  day  the  son  arrived  at  a  place  where  there  was  an  Indian  village  made 
up  of  long  bark  lodges  and  wigwams.  All  day  long  he  watched  in  the  place, 
but  saw  no  one,  till  at  night  the  ghosts  of  the  poor  Indians  arrived  and  en- 
tered the  lodges.  They  drummed  and  danced  all  night.  They  were  so 
poor  and  miserable  that  the  peddler  gave  all  his  goods  to  them.  Then  he 
returned  to  his  home  where  his  father,  the  king,  was  expecting  him. 

When  the  ship  came  in  sight  it  rode  high  out  of  the  water  and  the  king 
said  when  he  saw  it,  "  He  must  surely  have  sold  everything  and  he  must  be 
bringing  something  back  in  return."  When  the  ship  landed  there  was 
nothing  on  board,  but  the  king  did  not  rebuke  his  son,  when  he  told  him 
that  he  had  seen  the  poor  Indians  and  had  given  all  that  he  had  to  them. 

A  second  time  the  son  loaded  his  ship  and  sailed  out  to  a  different  place 
and  there  he  saw  more  Indians  to  whom  he  gave  all  his  things  instead  of 
selling  them.  This  occurred  three  times.  Then  his  father  grew  angry  and 
ordered  two  soldiers,  servants  of  his,  to  whip  his  son  to  death.  They  obeyed 
him  and  left  the  young  man  lying  on  the  ground  apparently  dead.  As  the 
king's  son  lay  there  he  heard  visitors  during  the  night.  The  steps  seemed 
to  approach  him  and  he  came  to  life,  only  to  face  a  stranger,  who  raised  him 
up  saying,  "  I  pity  you  out  of  my  mercy."  This  stranger  was  a  Horse,  who 
told  him  to  get  on  his  back  and  carried  him  away  to  the  land  of  another 
king. 

When  they  arrived  near  the  other  king's  home  the  horse  told  his  rider, 
"  Now  go  over  yonder  to  that  king  and  tell  him  that  you  want  to  hire  out  as 
a  cook."  With  these  words  the  horse  gave  the  king's  son  a  bundle  in  which 
there  was  a  little  piece  of  magic  paper.  "Now  if  this  king  hires  you  as  a 
cook,"  he  said,  "whenever  you  cook  for  him,  you  will  put  this  little  piece 

>  Kitcipakahakonon  Niponatik. 
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of  paper  into  the  food  so  as  to  make  it  wonderful  and  it  will  taste  so  good 
that  he  will  be  pleased  and  if  ever  you  get  into  any  trouble,  just  come  right 
here  to  this  place  and  you  will  see  me.  I  will  always  be  here  waiting  for 
you."  Then  the  young  man  went  to  the  king  and  the  king  hired  him,  but 
the  former  cook  whom  the  king  had  discharged  was  serving  as  watchman 
or  door  tender,  and  he  was  very  jealous  of  the  new  cook. 

Now  it  happened  that  this  king  had  a  strong  desire  to  own  a  pair  of  wild 
ponies  which  lived  near  him.  They  looked  just  alike  and  he  had  hired  many 
persons  to  catch  them  for  him,  but  they  had  always  failed,  for  the  ponies 
were  savage  and  would  try  to  bite  and  kick  anyone  who  approached  them. 
Their  roaming  place  was  a  certain  small  bit  of  forest  and  plain  where  they 
might  always  be  seen  feeding.  Now  it  happened  that  the  doorkeeper 
thought  of  this,  so  he  went  to  the  king  and  told  him  that  the  new  cook  could 
go  and  catch  the  wild  ponies.  It  was  a  lie,  but  the  king  believed  him. 
"Peace!  Keep  still,"  whispered  the  king,  "I'll  ask  the  cook  if  he  said  that 
he  could  catch  the  wild  ponies  and  if  he  can  I  will  pay  him  dearly.  I  will 
give  him  my  royal  coat  if  he  brings  them  to  me." 

But  when  he  sent  for  the  new  cook  and  asked  him  the  man  replied,  "  Who 
could  catch  them,  it  is  impossible."  "If  you  refuse  me,"  roared  the  king, 
"I'll  have  you  hung  up  to  die  in  the  morning."  The  new  cook  cried  in 
secret  and  he  bethought  himself  of  his  friend,  the  horse,  and  went  to  find 
him.  When  the  horse  saw  him  crying  he  asked  him,  "Why  do  you  weep?" 
and  when  he  had  told  the  horse  his  friend  replied,  "  I  have  told  you  before 
that  I  would  aid  you  whenever  you  were  in  trouble.  I  will  give  you  some- 
thing to  rub  on  your  hands  and  you  can  go  and  easily  catch  those  two  ponies 
and  bring  them  to  the  village." 

Then  the  young  man  went  and  told  the  king  to  get  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  get  him  the  ropes  to  tie  up  the  horses  for  he  would  bring  them  back. 
The  next  morning  he  started  away  and  soon  found  the  wild  ponies  with 
their  heads  up  high  and  they  looked  very  shy  at  him  when  they  saw  him 
approaching.  But  he  rubbed  what  the  horse  had  given  him  on  his  hands 
and  showed  it  to  the  ponies  and  they  both  came  up  to  him  and  licked  his 
fingers  as  though  they  were  tame.  Then  he  caught  them  and  took  them 
to  the  border  of  the  village. 

At  the  edge  of  the  town  lived  a  rich  man  who  had  often  desired  to  own 
the  wild  ponies  and  the  cook  traded  them  off  to  him  for  two  horses  that 
looked  exactly  like  them.  Then  he  brought  the  tame  horses  back  at  night. 
When  he  arrived  he  went  to  the  king,  "The  horses  are  here,"  he  said,  "you 
can  cal^  your  servant  the  watchman  to  take  care  of  them."  The  king 
whispered  very  slowly,  "I'll  have  him  do  so  at  once."  Then  he  gave  his 
cook  his  royal  coat. 
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In  the  meantime  the  watchman  wondered  how  he  could  make  more 
trouble  for  the  new  cook,  in  order  to  have  him  killed,  so  he  planned  to  tell 
the  king  to  give  another  order.  The  king  had  long  known  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean  there  was  a  dwelling  place  of  a  great  queen  and  no  one  could 
ever  get  to  her,  so  the  watchman  approached  the  king  and  told  him  secretly 
that  the  new  cook  could  go  and  bring  the  queen  to  his  home.  The  home  of 
this  queen  was  beautiful  and  large,  but  no  one  could  ever  approach  it  to 
look  at  it.  It  was  made  of  gold  that  shone  and  eyes  had  not  the  power  to 
behold  it. 

The  king  knew  this,  but  he  believed  his  watchman  so  he  sent  for  the  new 
cook  and  asked  him  if  he  said  that  he  could  fetch  the  beautiful  queen.  "  Who 
could  ever  do  that,  it  is  impossible,"  said  the  cook.  "If  you  refuse  me," 
said  the  king,  "  tomorrow  morning  I  will  have  a  rope  put  around  your  neck 
and  you  will  be  hung  up  by  it." 

Then  the  cook  went  out  and  laid  down  and  wept  for  fear,  but  presently 
he  recollected  what  the  wonderful  horse  had  told  him.  So  he  went  to  their 
rendezvous.  "What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  asked  the  horse,  "why  are 
you  crying,  you  know  that  I  have  told  you  to  come  here  and  tell  me  your 
sorrows  and  that  I  would  help  you  out  of  the  hardest  of  them.  You  may 
go  back  and  tell  the  king  to  hurry  up  and  prepare  and  load  a  big  ship  with 
a  cargo  of  goods  and  two  barrels  of  whisky.  Then  set  sail  to  the  queen's 
great  home.  On  your  way,  not  far  from  here  you  will  see  Indians  playing 
lacrosse  along  the  bank.  Among  them  there  are  two  giants.  Take  them 
along  with  you  to  move  your  boat  with  one  of  your  men." 

Then  the  cook  set  sail  and  when  he  found  the  giants  he  gave  each  a 
l)arrel  of  whisky  to  drink  and  they  rowed  for  him  and  the  cook  with  one  of 
his  own  men  sat  like  passengers  enjoying  the  ride,  while  the  giants  sped  the 
boat  forward.  " If  I  manage  to  get  the  queen  aboard,"  said  the  cook,  "you 
giants  will  then  sail  up  and  turn  the  boat  around  to  confuse  her  and  row  to 
the  shore."  Then  he  said  to  the  other  man,  "You  will  hurry  up  and  lock 
her  doors  with  your  keys  so  she  can't  run  back." 

When  the  boat  arrived  the  queen  opened  her  door  and  looked  out  and 
she  saw  the  cook  was  a  beautiful  handsome  man.  "Come  in  and  see  my 
house,"  invited  the  queen,  pleased  at  the  sight.  So  the  cook  went  in  and 
saw  great  treasures  of  all  description  in  abundance.  "Come  back  to  my 
ship  and  see  my  goods  and  if  you  don't  care  to  buy  of  me  as  I  see  you  have 
more  than  I,  I  would  like  to  have  you  visit  me  anyway,"  said  the  cook  to 
the  queen.  "Well,"  said  the  queen,  "I  am  not  in  need  of  anything,  as  I 
have  all  that  is  necessary."  "Come  anyway,"  urged  the  cook.  "I  have 
come  and  seen  your  things  and  you  ought  to  make  a  return  visit,  as  I  have 
some  silk  ribbon  hose  that  are  very  nice." 
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As  the  queen  did  not  have  any  of  them  she  said,  "  I  will  go  back  and  look 
at  them."  So  she  locked  her  door,  but  left  the  kitchen  door  open  and  went 
into  the  boat.  Then  the  cook  pretended  to  look  for  the  silk  stockings,  but 
could  not  find  them  right  away.  After  a  while,  however,  he  produced  them 
and  the  queen  bought  them.  After  she  bought  them  she  wanted  to  go 
back  to  her  home,  but  when  she  would  have  left  the  boat  she  found  that 
they  were  already  out  of  sight  of  her  home  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean. 

When  she  saw  this  she  threw  her  keys  into  the  water.  The  giants 
headed  shoreward  and  landed  near  where  the  king  lived  and  then  the  cook 
went  out  to  tell  his  master.  "  1  have  brought  the  queen  to  you,  now  marry 
her."  The  king  went  to  the  boat,  but  he  could  not  get  the  queen  to  leave 
it  so  he  returned  to  his  home.  Then  the  cook  went  and  he  easily  brought 
the  woman  as  far  as  the  kitchen. 

The  queen  refused  to  marry  the  king  and  he  in  his  desperation  tried  to 
make  himself  beautiful.  He  washed  his  face  and  his  head  so  much  that 
soon  all  his  hair  came  out  and  left  him  bald,  and  in  the  meantime  he  gave 
the  cook  his  overcoat  as  a  reward. 

The  watchman  who  happened  to  be  near  the  queen  heard  her  say  that 
she  wished  her  house  was  nearby,  so  he  ran  and  told  the  king  all  that  the 
queen  had  said,  and  he  added  that  she  had  said  that  if  she  could  only  have 
her  house  she  would  marry  the  king. 

The  next  day  the  king  told  the  cook  to  go  and  get  the  queen's  beautiful 
house  and  bring  it  there.  "Who  could  do  that,"  said  the  cook,  "it  is  im- 
possible." "Well  if  you  don't  do  it,  you  will  hang  for  it,"  said  the  king. 
The  cook  was  sad  and  lay  down  and  wept.  Then  he  thought  of  his  horse 
that  had  given  his  assistance.  Then  he  got  up  and  went  to  the  place  where 
the  horse  told  him  to. 

This  time  the  horse  told  him  to  sail  out  into  the  middle  of  the  ocean  until 
he  came  to  a  place  where  he  could  see  a  school  of  minnows  like  shiners  jump- 
ing out  of  the  water  where  it  was  deep.  The  horse  told  him  to  throw  a  little 
piece  of  paper  to  the  fishes.  W^hen  the  cook  did  this  the  minnows  were 
heard  to  say  to  each  other,  "  Hurrah !  the  first  one  who  fetched  up  the  keys 
will  be  the  king  of  all  fishes,"  and  while  the  cook's  boat  was  waiting  the  kej^s 
flew  up  out  of  the  water  into  the  bow  of  the  boat  and  hung  there  jingling 
where  they  were  thrown  by  the  silver  bass. 

Then  the  cook  turned  around  and  sailed  back  homeward.  He  threw  the 
keys  to  the  king  telling  him,  "  Now  marry  the  queen,  but  first  have  your 
dear  servant  the  watchman  scour  the  rust  off  the  keys."  Then  the  king 
ordered  the  watchman  to  clean  the  keys,  so  that  they  would  shine  and 
the  watchman  worked  on  them  one  whole  day  and  when  they  were  finished 
he  took  them  to  the  queen  and  when  he  came  back  he  made  up  another 
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lie  saying,  "  If  you  will  have  your  good  servant  sit  on  a  keg  of  powder  and 
dissolve  some  of  the  powder  in  the  water  and  daub  it  all  over  his  body, 
you  can  blow  him  up  without  injury." 

Then  the  king  called  the  cook  and  said  to  him,  "Tomorrow  I  will  have 
you  blown  up  with  gunpowder  and  then  the  queen  will  surely  marry  me. 
The  cook  was  frightened  and  he  ran  weeping  to  the  horse  and  the  horse  gave 
him  part  of  his  power  which  was  the  sweat  of  his  body  wrapped  up  in  a 
piece  of  paper  and  he  told  the  cook  to  dissolve  this  in  the  evening  and  to 
bathe  himself  in  it  just  before  he  went  to  bed  and  he  would  become  hand- 
some. When  he  had  washed  himself  he  appeared  before  the  king  who  got 
ready  to  blow  him  up  which  he  did  and  as  the  smoke  eddied  away  the  cook 
was  still  alive  and  very  handsome.  In  the  meantime  the  queen  was  looking 
on  from  her  mansion  and  wondering  what  was  being  done  when  she  saw  the 
volumes  of  smoke  rise  up. 

When  the  king  saw  that  his  servant,  the  cook,  was  so  handsome  he  said 
to  him,  "  Tomorrow  morning  you  will  have  to  blow  me  up  with  gunpowder, 
since  you  are  so  pretty."  Then  the  king  washed  himself  that  night  and  told 
the  cook  to  hurry  up  and  blow  him  up  the  following  morning.  Then  the 
king  went  through  the  same  performance  and  was  blown  to  atoms  and 
nothing  was  seen  of  him  and  the  queen  came  down  running  with  a  hatchet 
and  killed  the  watchman  who  caused  all  the  trouble  through  his  lies,  then 
she  returned  to  her  home  and  the  cook  went  back  to  visit  his  friend,  the 
horse.  The  horse  told  him,  "  I  have  done  enough,  I  will  part  from  you 
and  now  you  may  marry  that  goddess  queen  woman  and  remain  with  her 
forever." 

This  is  the  end. 

4.    Sun  Driver. 

Before  the  earth  was  as  it  is  now,  there  was  a  road  over  the  horizon  where 
the  Sun's  path  is.  People  could  cross  over  it.  There  was  a  wagon  with  a 
horse  which  passed  over  daily  with  a  huge  lantern  that  lit  up  the  world. 
The  driver  got  a  good  light  going  up  hill,  but  when  the  crest  was  reached 
the  light  grew  dimmer  as  the  wagon  went  down.  The  light  driver  had  a 
wife  and  a  little  son  who  lived  in  the  east.  The  man  left  home  one  day, 
rounded  the  hill  and  stopped  at  the  other  end,  ate,  and  started  back  again, 
arriving  the  next  day.  The  man  who  did  this  finally  grew  old.  When  his 
son  grew  up,  the  lad  said,  "Father,  you'd  better  let  me  drive  for  you. 
Give  me  your  team."  "Oh  son,  I  can't  depend  on  ^ou.  You're  too  young 
and  you'd  make  a  mistake." 

But  the  boy  begged  and  insisted,  until  his  father  at  last  consented.     It 
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was  then  fall,  and  the  Wabunakiwflk  (Stockbridge)  lived  at  the  east.  The 
old  man  told  his  son  how  to  drive  down  hill,  slowly,  carefully,  and  straight. 
One  day  the  boy  made  his  team  run  down  hill,  and  the  wagon  went  side- 
ways over  the  frozen  ground  and  capsized.  The  light  broke  out  and  set 
that  part  of  the  earth  on  fire  and  burnt  the  people,  darkening  their  skins 
and  crinkling  their  hair,  and  all  the  leaves  were  changed  in  color  (fall  colors). 
This  made  niggers  out  of  the  Indians.^  Next  day  the  boy  started  to  make 
the  return  trip.  His  father  meanwhile  knew  all  about  it,  and  scolded  the  boy 
awfully.  "You  shall  not  drive  any  more,  you  have  made  enough  trouble." 
The  boy  made  trouble  for  his  father,  so  that  he  was  no  longer  allowed  to 
drive  with  the  light. 

5.      MUDJIKIKAPA. 

Mudjikikapa's  name  means  Bad  Boy.  This  boy  fasted  till  he  received 
power  from  the  Hawatuk  Apanisuk,  the  twin  god  boys  who  dwell  inside 
the  solid  rocks.  These  boys  were  known  to  live  on  the  rough  Wisconsin 
River  long  ago  before  the  white  people  ever  came  there.  This  bad  Indian 
boy  stole  ponies  and  horses  all  the  time  from  any  tribe  or  from  the  whites. 
It  was  in  his  power  to  break  anything  like  iron.  Every  horse  he  could  get  he 
would  drive  away  and  sell.  When  he  went  out  to  steal  he  would  go  with  one 
of  his  nephews  for  company  but  this  one  had  no  power  at  all. .  The  bad  boy 
kept  on  stealing  ponies  till  he  was  known  publicly.  The  Indians  could  not 
do  anything  to  him,  so  they  left  him  alone,  but  the  white  people  sent  out 
their  sheriff  and  detectives  to  catch  him.  They  got  him  at  his  village  where 
they  arrested  him  and  put  him  and  his  nephew  into  jail;  and  they  placed 
four  guards  to  watch  the  two  prisoners  all  night.  The  jail  doors  were  well 
secured  by  the  white  people,  so  the  nephew  said  to  his  uncle,  the  thief, 
"Well  it  went  on  long  enough,  and  it  could  not  be  helped.  Now  you  are 
caught  and  I  am  tired  and  scared  because  we  are  imprisoned."  "Well 
what  is  the  matter  with  you  anyway?  When  we  get  ready  we  will  get  out 
of  here,"  said  the  thief.  "  Those  who  are  watching  us  shall  in  a  short  time 
fall  into  a  deep  sleep." 

Sure  enough,  shortly  after  they  all  were  in  a  deep  sleep.  "Now,"  said 
the  thief  to  his  omrade,  "Nephew,  let  us  go  out  and  leave  here."  So  the 
powerful  thief  took  hold  6f  the  door  and  broke  all  the  iron  and  escaped. 
As  this  was  near  daylight  they  hesitated  to  go  on,  but  hid  themselves  nearby, 
under  a  porch,  and  changed  themselves  into  large  toads.  There  they  stayed 
till  night  came.     Then  tinder  cover  of  the  dark  night  they  escaped. 


'  Probable  reference  to  the  mongrel  Negro-Indian  Stockbridge  remnant,  neighbors  to  the 
Menomlni. 
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While  they  were  toads  they  heard  horses  thumping  inside  a  barn  nearby. 
The  thief  said  to  himself,  "  When  I  start  out  from  here  I  will  go  in  the  barn 
and  take  two  of  those  horses.  When  dark  came,  after  midnight,  he  and 
his  nephew  approached  the  barn,  although  there  was  a  cross  watch  dog  to 
guard  the  horses.  The  thief,  when  he  saw  the  dog,  said,  "Keep  still,  don't 
bark!"  So  the  dog  wagged  his  tail  only,  and  gave  leave  to  the  thief  to  lead 
out  the  horses.  Being  in  the  dark,  the  thief  felt  the  two  best  horses  in  the 
lot.  He  took  them  out  and  told  his  friend  to  hold  them  a  few  minutes. 
He  went  back  to  the  barn  and  selected  the  best  saddles,  so  each  of  them  was 
rigged  out  to  start.  The  nephew  before  he  was  a  toad  wanted  to  run 
away  in  broad  daylight,  but  his  uncle  told  him  not  to  go  until  dark  came; 
so  when  they  were  on  horseback,  the  uncle  said  to  his  nephew,  "  Now  skip 
all  you  like,  as  you  have  the  chance."  For  spite  the  thief  said  as  he  started 
with  his  horse,  "I  am  Kikapii!  I  am  the  Bad  Boy!"  and  the  thief  with  his 
power  called  for  rain  so  it  did  rain  very  hard,  so  no  one  could  chase  them  and 
they  got  away  easily. 

These  two  kept  on  doing  this  from  time  to  time,  and  would  hide  from 
the  people.  Sometimes  they  would  be  away  for  a  year  or  so,  then  the^' 
would  return  to  their  former  places.  When  the  white  authorities  learned 
that  they  had  returned  the  sheriff  arrested  them  both  and  they  were  put 
in  jail  again.  This  time  they  were  both  secured  to  stay  in  jail  and  not 
break  through  by  having  handcuffs  on  and  their  legs  chained  with  a  large 
ball.     The  nephew  said,  "I  guess  this  time  we  will  suffer!" 

"  What  are  you  talking  about?  W^hen  we  are  ready  we  will  start  to  go," 
returned  the  uncle.  This  time  there  was  no  guard  to  watch  them  for  they 
were  in  chains.  The  prisoners  only  waited  till  after  midnight,  and  then 
the  thief  began  to  think  of  the  power  that  had  been  given  him.  He  began 
with  one  hand  to  crush  the  handcuffs  and  chains  on  each  of  them,  and  went 
through  the  doors  of  iron  and  escaped  by  hiding  under  the  porch  near  the 
jail  where  they  became  large  toads  waiting  for  dark  to  come  upon  them  so 
they  could  hide.  They  both  went  out  to  a  nice  barn  each  to  steal  a  pretty 
horse,  and  they  secured  fine  saddles  and  rode  away  to  a  place  where  they 
sold  the  horses.  Then  they  came  back  to  their  village  to  their  parents. 
The  head  man  in  the  city  learned  they  were  at  home  and  he  sent  out  men  to 
arrest  them  both  for  stealing  and  they  were  lodged  in  jail.  Then  the  white 
men  said  to  tl^e  thief,  "  You  will  have  to  think  a  while  this  time  about  what 
you  have  been  doing  for  a  long  time,"  and  he  then  put  both  of  them  into  a 
high  solid  building  and  there  had  them  secured  in  the  topmost  room.  They 
were  laid  down  flat  and  the  hands  and  feet  of  each  were  stapled  down  fast 
into  the  floor,  and  rings  were  placed  on  their  necks  and  chained  down  fast. 
Then  the  nephew  said  to  his  uncle,  "  Well  this  time  we  are  both  going  to  be 
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ended!"  for  he  always  grumbled  about  his  being  captured.  The  uncle 
heard  him  and  did  not  say  a  word  and  when  his  nephew  heard  no  answer 
he  cried. 

Then  the  thief  thought  a  while  and  said  nothing,  but  in  the  meantime  he 
called  on  his  guardians.  He  could  break  the  irons  again,  but  this  time  he 
did  not  want  to.  As  he  heard  his  nephew  crying  he  did  not  say  anything 
to  him,  but  began  secretly  and  pulled  his  right  hand  out,  then  he  pulled 
the  other  hand,  and  feet,  then  although  the  ring  on  his  neck  was  rather 
tight,  he  managed  to  slip  it  up  and  over  his  face  till  he  got  as  far  as  his  nose. 
There  he  got  into  difficulty  on  account  of  his  high  and  long  nose,  so  the  ring 
stopped  and  he  could  not  get  the  ring  over  it.  Then  he  demanded  some  of 
his  power  to  help  him  to  get  the  ring  passed.  He  thought  of  the  down  or 
bunch  of  sacred  feathers  as  they  are  slippery  and  easy  to  move  out  of  a 
tight  clutch.  For  it  must  be  known,  when  you  tie  a  bunch  of  these  feathers 
very  securely  you  will  pull  one  out  very  easily.  As  he  was  possessed  of 
power  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  will  now  be  one  of  those  slippery  down  feathers 
to  help  me  to  get  clear  of  the  ring  around  my  neck,  and  to  get  it  to  pass  over 
my  face  and  nose."  Which  he  did,  and  he  got  onto  his  feet  and  said  to  his 
friend,  "Well  my  friend  nephew,  did  you  think  to  yourself  'I  am  going  to  be 
dead?'" 

As  he  said  this  he  at  the  same  time  was  crushing  and  breaking  the  irons 
on  his  feet  and  hands  and  both  were  loose  and  they  stood  up;  it  being  high 
where  they  were  at  the  time.  Then  the  thief  raised  or  broke  the  window 
and  said  to  his  nephew,  "We  will  now  both  descend  to  the  ground  by  chang- 
ing ourselves  into  flying  squirrels  to  save  ourselves,"  which  both  did,  getting 
to  the  ground,  where  they  became  toads  till  night.  They  heard  a  fancy 
stallion  whinnying  during  the  day,  so  when  night  came  the  thief  said,  "That 
is  my  horse,  that  I  will  use  when  everybody  is  fast  asleep." 

After  midnight  he  and  his  friend  went  in  the  direction  where  they  heard 
the  stallion,  got  there  and  felt  him  between  his  hind  legs  to  know  if  he  was  a 
stallion.  Then  he  stole  this  one  and  his  friend  also  took  one  and  they  started 
away  the  same  as  before  in  the  night  with  rain  assisting  them.  They  went 
so  far  they  could  not  be  found  although  every  white  man  was  looking  for 
them,  but  these  two  thieves  stayed  away  for  a  year  or  so,  and  then  returned 
to  their  homes  and  stayed  here  till  everybody  heard  about  them  and  often 
wondered  about  their  strange  actions.  When  the  head  man  heard  this  he 
sent  word  to  Kikapil  to  go  to  the  town  where  all  the  whites  lived.  When  he 
got  there  this  chief  white  man  said  to  him,  "Who  are  you  and  what  are  you, 
and  how  did  you  get  free  from  the  ring  which  could  not  pass  your  nose?" 
"Well,"  said  he,  "I  have  power  given  me  to  reward  me  for  fasting  that  1 
have  done  in  my  young  life.     I  used  down  to  clear  myself  from  the  ring." 
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Then  the  white  man  said  to  him,  "  My  child,  can't  you  quit  this  work  of 
stealing?"  "Yes,  I  can  stop  this.  I  only  did  it  because  you  were  always 
chaining  me  with  irons,  and  it  was  only  to  show  you  what  power  I  had." 
Then  he  received  a  horse  and  full  suit  of  clothes  given  him  to  quit  for 
good. 
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V.     ABSTRACTS. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  contents  of 
this  paper  without  reading  the  whole  mass  of  material  presented,  the  following 
summaries  of  most  of  the  important  tales  have  been  prepared.  Noting  the  fact  that 
segments  or  elements  of  the  stories  are  often  found  among  other  tribes  disassociated 
from  the  tale  with  which  they  were  first  gathered,  the  writer  has  tried  the  experiment 
of  separating  each  segment  in  each  synopsis  and  comparing  it  alone  with  other  data. 
However,  we  have  endeavored  when  the  same  segment  occurs  repeatedly  in  Meno- 
mini  tales,  to  utilize  it  but  once  for  comparative  purposes. 

Rather  than  mutilate  the  pages  of  this  paper  proper  by  constant  footnotes,  all 
references  to  the  occurrence  of  similar  data  among  other  tribes  have  been  confined 
to  this  section.  Synopses  of  stories  collected  by  Hoffman  and  not  by  the  author 
have  also  been  made  and  added. 

Since  the  table  of  comparison  (p.  231)  was  prepared  a  few  additional  ex- 
amples have  been  discovered  in  recent  publications  on  other  tribes  and  have  been 
added  to  the  references  in  this  section. 


TALES  OF  THE  CULTURE  HERO. 

1.     Birth  of  Ma'nabus 

(a) 

(a)  Masakomek6kiu  and  her  daughter  are  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
The  mother  takes  girl  out  to  dig  potatoes,  warning  her  not  to  face  away  from  south . 

(Western  Ojibway,  De  Jong,  5.) 

(b)  Girl  forgets  and  faces  north  and  is  rendered  pregnant  by  wind. 

(c)  Girl  gives  birth  to  Ma'nabus,  a  little  wolf,  and  a  flint.  The  latter  cuts  her 
so  she  dies. 

(Ottawa,  Blackbird,  52;  cf.  Iroquois,  Hewitt,  185  et  seq.) 

(d)  Grandmother  disowns  wolf  brother. 

(b) 

(a)  Great  Spirit  creates  world  by  placing  islands  in  the  waters.  Moulds  earth 
and  makes  Jesus  for  ruler  of  one  island,  and  Ma'nabus  for  the  other  (missionary 
influence  on  old  ide.\s) . 

(b)  Our  grandmother,  the  earth,  takes  a  bowl  and  turns  it  upside  down  and  waits 
until  her  daughter  comes  into  being  beneath  it. 

(c)  The  Four  Gods  Beneath  enter  the  body  of  daughter  to  be  born  in  human 
shape,  but  cause  her  to  burst.  Grandmother  places  fragments  under  bowl,  and  then 
becomes  a  little  rabbit,  whi'ih  afterwards  is  Ma'nabus. 

(Western  Ojibway,  De  Jong,  6.) 

(d)  His  tracks,  as  a  man,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  rock  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 
(Ottawa,  Blackbird,  53;    Assiniboine,   Lowie,   (a),  105;    Plains-Cree,  Skinner. 

Mss.) 
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2.    Theft  of  Fire 
(a  and  b) 

(a)  Ma'nabus,  learning  fire  is  kept  by  an  old  man  across  the  sea,  transforms  him- 
self into  various  animals,  etc.,  and  goes  after  it. 

(b)  Arrived  at  fire-keeper's  spring  he  becomes  a  young  rabbit.  He  is  found  by 
fire-keeper's  daughters  and  brought  in  to  warm. 

(c)  Escapes  with  spark  which  he  causes  to  fly  up  and  light  in  fur.  Brings  fire 
to  grandmother  for  people. 

(Western  Ojibway,  De  Jong,  6,  7.) 

3.    Origin  of  Tobacco 

(a)  Ma'nabus  steals  tobacco  from  the  old  god  man  who  guards  it  for  the  powers. 

(b)  He  turns  the  guardian  into  a  grasshopper,  accounting  for  the  fact  that  grass- 
hoppers "spit  tobacco." 

4.  Bear  Paramour 

(a)  Ma'nabus  and  his  grandmother  are  driven  away  from  their  hunting  grounds 
by  the  powers  below. 

(b)  He  carries  his  grandmother  on  his  back,  discovers  and  names  various  berries, 
dumps  grandmother  off  and  nearly  kills  her. 

(c)  Discovers  that  grandmother  has  a  bear  paramour. 

(d)  Ma'nabus  slays  bear. 

(e)  Cuts  bear  up,  grandmother  refuses  to  carry  any,  Ma'nabus  throws  her  into 
the  sky,  where  she  now  is. 

(Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (b),  27;  Omaha  (in  part)  Dorsey,  J.  O.,  (a),  19.) 

5.  Wolf  Brother 

(a)  Ma'nabus  meets  Wolf  brother  on  the  ice. 

(Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (b),  31;  Western  Ojibway,  De  Jong,  12.) 

(b)  Hunts  with  them  several  days;  when  he  departs  Wolf  brother  gives  Ma'nabus 
his  son  for  a  servant. 

(Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (b),  35;  Plams-Ojibway,  Skinner  Mss.;  Western  Ojib- 
way, De  Jong,  13;  Potawatomi,  Skuiner  Mss.) 

(c)  The  gods  plot  against  them.  Ma'nabus  overhears,  warns  brother  not  to 
cross  over  water  on  ice. 

(Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (b),  35.) 

(d)  Wolf  brother  disobeys,  and  is  dragged  down  and  drowned. 

(Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (b),  36;  Skinner  Mss.;  Omaha,  variant,  Dorsey,  J.  O.. 
(a),  238;  Western  Ojibway,  De  Jong,  13.) 

6.  Deluge 

(a)  Ma'nabus  turns  himself  into  a  tree  to  deceive  the  gods  who  slew  his  brother. 

(Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (b),  38;  Western  Ojibway,  De  Jong,  14;  Saulteau.x, 
Skinner,  (b),  174;  Woods  Cree,  Russell.  206;  Ottawa,  Blackbird,  54;  Fox  (vari- 
ant), Jones,  (b),  353;  Plains-Ojibway,  Skinner  Mss.) 
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(b)  He  watches  them  play  lacrosse  until  an  opportunity  offers,  when  he  shoots 
two  of  them. 

(c)  They  flee,  wounded,  and  cause  a  deluge. 

(Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (b),  39;  Plains-Ojibway,  Skinner  Mss.;  Western  Ojib- 
way,  De  Jong,  13.) 

(d)  Ma'nabus  takes  refuge  in  a  tree,  which  grows  higher  until  it  reaches  four 
times  its  original  height. 

(Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (b),  39;  Plains-Ojibway,  Skinner  Mss.) 

(e)  Surrounded  by  water,  Ma'nabus  gets  Beaver  and  Muskrat  to  join  him.  He 
persuades  them  to  dive  for  earth,  which  Ma'nabus  takes  and  makes  into  an  island. 

(Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (b),  39;  Plains-Ojibway,  Skinner  Mss.;  Saulteaux,  Skin- 
ner, (b),  175;  Fox,  Jones,  (b),  363;  Eastern  Cree,  Skinner,  (b),  83;  Plains-Cree, 
Skinner  Mss.;  Assiniboine,  Lowie,  (a),  101;  Blackfoot,  Wissler  and  Duvall,  151; 
Shoshone,  Lowie,  (b),  19;  Gros  Ventre,  Kroeber,  (a),  60;  Arapaho,  Dorsey  and 
Kroeber,  163.) 

7.     False  Doctor  and  Second  Deluge 

(a)  Ma'nabus  meets  old  woman  going  to  doctor  wounded  powers.  Kills  her, 
shifts  skin,  and  goes  himself.  In  this  disguise  Ma'nabus  goes  to  their  lodge,  othere 
go  out  to  set  snares  for  him,  he  kills  the  wounded  manitous. 

(Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (b),  40  et  seq.;  Plains-Ojibway,  Skinner  Mss.;  Saul- 
teaux, Skinner,  (b),  174;  Eastern  Cree,  Russell,  207;  Fox,  Jones,  (b),  355;  Plains- 
Cree,  Skinner  Mss.;  Omaha,  Dorsey,  J.  O.,  (a),  240;  Shoshone,  Lowie,  (b),  241; 
Western  Ojibway,  De  Jong,  14.) 

(b)  The  garter  snake  is  sent  to  spy  on  him,  he  bribes  it  to  keep  quiet. 
(Fox,  Jones,  (b),  359;  Omaha,  Dorsey,  J.  O.,  (a),  241.) 

(c)  He  flees,  is  discovered,  second  deluge. 

(d)  Takes  refuge  with  a  woodchuck  who  burrows  away  and  he  escapes. 
(Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (b),  41.) 


8.     Ma'nabus  Outwits  Turtle 

Insulted  by  Turtle,  Ma'nabus  transforms  himself  into  a  beautiful  girl  and  seduces 
Turtle,  stealing  his  magic  robe.  With  the  robe,  the  source  of  his  magic  power  gone. 
Turtle  falls  an  easy  prey  to  Ma'nabus. 

(Fox,  Jones,  (b),  315;  Assiniboine,  Lowie,  (a),  125,  variant.) 

9.     Duped  Dancers 

The  widely  known  story  of  the  "shut  eye  dance"  with  the  guardian  buttocks 
who  are  punished  motive. 

(Fox,  Jones,  (b),  279;  Kickapoo,  Jones,  (c),  17;  Eastern  Cree,  Skinner,  (b), 
84;  Plains-Cree,  Skinner  Mss.;  Plains-Ojibway,  Skinner  Mss.;  Ojibway,  School- 
craft, (b),  30;  Dakota,  Riggs,  113;  Assiniboine,  Lowie,  (a),  11;  Micmac,  Rand,  269; 
Blackfoot,  Grinnell,  187;  Gros  Ventre,  Kroeber,  (a),  71;  Arapaho,  Dorsey  and 
Kroeber,  59;  Pawnee,  Dorsey,  (a),  457;  Cheyenne,  Kroeber,  (b),  165;  Western 
Ojibway,  De  Jong,  ^^3;  Osage,  Dorsey,  (b),  9;  Algonkin,  Iceland,  186;  Caddo, 
Dorsey,  (c),  130.)      \ 

\ 
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10.     Ma'nabus  Deceived  by  Fisher 

Ma'nabus  meets  Fisher  playing  on  the  ice  by  running  with  a  stone  tied  to  his  tail. 
Attempts  to  do  the  same,  but  Fisher  cuts  loose  his  bowels  to  tie  on  stone  and  he  loses 
them. 

(Plains-Ojibway,  Skinner  Mss.) 

11.    Jonah 

(a)  Ma'nabus  builds  first  bark  canoe. 

(Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (b),  21;-  Western  Ojibway,  De  Jong,  10.) 

(b)  Despite  warnings  he  goes  out  and  challenges  the  monster  fish  to  swallow  him, 
which  it  does,  first  sending  its  son  and  wife  to  make  the  attempt. 

(Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (b),  21;  Ottawa,  Blackbird,  55;  Eastern  Cree,  variant, 
Skinner,  (b),  101;  Cherokee,  Mooney,  320;  Western  Ojibway,  De  Jong,  10,  11.) 

(c)  Within  fish's  belly  he  finds  various  animals,  previously  devoured. 

(d)  He  drives  the  fish  to  the  shore  near  his  grandmother's  home  and  there  kills 
it  by  stabbing  its  heart.     He  escapes  and  releases  all  the  animals. 

(Western  Ojibway,  De  Jong,  11,  12.) 

12.  Ma'nabus  visits  his  Little  Brother  Elk. 

13.  Ma'nabus  visits  his  Little  Brother  Red  Squirrel. 

14.  Ma'nabus  visits  his  Little  Brother  Woodpecker. 

15.  Ma'nabus  visits  his  Little  Brother  Skunk. 

These  are  all  variants  of  the  bungling  host  motive  and  with  slightly  different 
characters  and  incidents  are  widespread. 

(Osage,  Dorsey,  (b),  12;  Kickapoo,  Jones,  (c),  5;  Peoria,  Michelson  information; 
Fox,  Jones,  (b),  257  et  seq.;  Seneca,  Parker  information;  Winnebago,  Radin  in- 
formation; Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (b),  43;  AssLniboine,  Lowie,  (a),  128;  Northern 
Shoshone,  Lowie,  (b),  265;  Arapaho,  Dorsey  and  Kroeber,  118;  Micmac,  Rand,  300; 
Caddo,  Dorsey,  (c),  131.) 

16.    Ma'nabus  and  Partridge 

Partridge  obtains   food   when  starving,   by  obeying   injunctions  of  the  sun. 
Ma'nabus  fails  through  disobedience. 
(Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (a),  vol.  2,  124.) 

17.    Ma'nabus  and  Buzzard 

Ma'nabus,  riding  on  Buzzard's  back,  is  dumped  off  and  hurt.  In  revenge  he 
turns  himself  into  a  dead  elk,  and  traps  Buzzard  when  he  comes  to  feed. 

(Ojibway,  Skinner  Mss.;  Sauk,  Fox,  Kickapoo,  Jones,  (c),  129;  Cherokee, 
Mooney,  293;  Omaha,  Dorsey,  J.  O.,  (a),  77;  Assiniboine,  I^wie,  (a),  107;  Eastern 
Dakota,  Skinner  Mss.;  Iowa,  Skinner,  Mss.) 

18.    Ma'nabus  dupes  the  Fishes 

The  culture  hero  carries  lies  from  one  fish  to  another  until  they  fight. 
(Assiniboine,  Lowie,  (a),  110.) 
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19.     Ma'nabus  frightened  by  the  Birds 

Ma'nabus  is  scared  away  from  his  fishing  grounds  by  the  cries  of  jealous  birds. 
(Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (a),  vol.  1,  138.) 

20.     Man'abus  and  the  Medicines 

The  culture  hero  is  induced  to  eat  medicines  that  physic  him,  etc. 

(Fox,  Jones,  (b),  273;  Assiniboine,  Lowie,  (a),  127;  Pawnee,  Dorsey,  (a),  464; 
Arikara,  Dorsey,  (e),  139;  Wichita,  Dorsey,  (d),  346;  Crow,  Simms,  287;  Eastern 
Dakota,  Skinner  Mss.) 

21.     Ma'nabus  and  the  Tree  Holders 

Ma'nabus  seeks  to  stop  the  creaking  of  a  tree  that  squeaks  while  he  eats.  It 
catches  and  holds  him  until  the  wolves  eat  all  his  food. 

(Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (b),  35;  Plains-Ojibway,  Skinner  Mss.;  Plains-Cree, 
Skinner  Mss.;  Eastern  Cree,  Russell,  208;  Kickapoo,  Jones,  (c),  15.) 

22.     Ma'nabus  kills  the  Little  Partridges 

(a)  Ma'nabus  finds  two  little  partridges,  learns  names,  and  kills  them. 
(Plains-Ojibway,  Skinner  Mss.) 

(b)  Duped  diver  episode. 

(Plains-Ojibway,  Skinner  Mss.;  Assiniboine,  Lowie,  (a),  109;  Blackfoot,  Wissler 
and  Duvall,  29;  Caddo,  Dorsey,  (c),  133;  Kickapoo,  Jones,  (c),  15.) 

23.     The  Men  who  visited  Ma'nabus 

Ten  men  visited  the  culture  hero  to  beg  that  their  medicines  be  made  strong 
Ma'nabus  agrees,  and  gives  daughter  to  the  eldest  for  wife,  but  orders  him  not  to  lie 
with  her  for  a  certain  time.     Violating  this  order,  trouble  overtakes  the  party. 

(Assiniboine,  Lowie,  (a),  123.) 

24.     Fragmentary  Ma'nabus  Tales 

(a)  Ma'nabus  humbles  a  chief's  son.  Disguised  as  a  woman  he  seduces  the 
youth  and  then  in  his  true  character  makes  fun  of  him. 

(b)  Ma'nabus  outdone  by  boys.  Apparently  a  modern  "smutty  story"  taken 
over. 

(c)  Ma'nabus  is  supposed  to  have  had  an  enormously  lengthy  lariat. 
(Blackfoot,  Wisslet  and  Duvall,  34.) 

25.    Origin  of  the  Mitawin 
Fragmentary  and  unusual  version  of  mitawin  origin  myth.     Probably  incorrect. 
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II.    FAIRY  TALES 

1.    Origin  Myth 

Mate  Hawattik  creates  the  earth  and  puts  Masdkomeko'kiu  "our  grandmother" 
upon  it.     She  becomes  the  ancestress  of  mankind. 

2.    Y6wt!rNtyNA 

(a)  Woman  had  intercourse  with  bear,  husband  catches  her  with  lover  and 
burns  them. 

(Fox,  Jones,  (b),  161;  Kickapoo,  Jones,  (c),  67.) 

(b)  Buries  wife  in  fireplace,  flees,  telling  children  sky  will  warn  of  his  welfare. 
Brother  tells  searchers  of  murder  but  sister  misleads  them.    The  children  flee. 

(Ojibway,  Skinner  Mss.) 

(c)  Boy,  grown  up,  takes  frog  to  wife;  keeps  in  mitten,  sister  destroys  her. 
(Schoolcraft,  (a),  vol.  1,  204.) 

(d)  Searches  for  women,  aided  by  old  women  whom  he  meets. 

(e)  Restores  bodies  of  former  searchers  by  shooting  arrows.     Joined  by  these  men . 
(Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (a),  vol.  1,  204;  Delaware,  Harrington  Mss.) 

(f)  Proceeds  by  rolling  ball  and  jumping  on  it. 

(g)  Meets  ten  women,  chooses  oldest,  who  is  most  beautiful  one  in  disguise, 
(h)  Returns,  to  find  sister  tormented  by  foxes. 

(Dakota,  Riggs,  123;   Onondaga,  Beauchamp,  137.) 

(i)  Has  two  children,  one  with  two  heads.  Children  set  out  and  rescue  their 
grandfather  who  is  tortured  by  bears. 

3.    Ball  Owner 

A  boy  has  a  ball  which  he  throws  ahead  of  him  and  then  leaps  upon  it  and  travels 
rapidly.  He  and  his  friend,  by  aid  of  the  ball,  rob  some  giants  of  fish  which  they 
have  caught  through  the  ice.     The  giants  pursue  them,  but  die  of  exhaustion. 

(Delaware,  Harrington  Mss.     Some  elements  the  same.) 

4.    Thunder  and  P6p'akijis6 

(a)  Boy  and  sister  live  alone,  boy  seeks  wife. 

(b)  Aided  by  old  women  who  have  Fortunatus  kettles. 

(c)  Falls  in  power  of  woman  who  has  foot  growing  out  of  her  forehead. 

(d)  Flees,  sees  maiden  in  spring,  dives  in,  finds  her  panther  woman. 

(e)  Thunderers  come  to  slay  woman,  and  are  defeated  by  hero.     They  escape. 

(f)  Living  with  his  sister  and  little  brother.  Thunderer  invites  them  to  ball 
game.  During  game,  despite  hero's  warning,  little  brother  runs  out  and  gets  ball, 
women  see  players,  wife  faints  because  they  are  wearing  panther  skin. 

(g)  Man  gives  return  game  and  chagrins  thunderers  by  wearing  feathers  taken 
from  their  slain  comrades.     Gives  sister  to  robin  for  wife. 

(Kickapoo,  .Jones,  (c),  81.) 
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5.     Wawapak'wosamit 

(a)  Boy  comes  to  senses  in  wigwam,  sees  his  grandfather,  a  mossy  log,  lying 
opposite.  Old  man  only  regains  senses  once  in  four  years.  Wakes  at  these  intervals 
and  sees  how  boy  progresses. 

(b)  Boy,  hunting,  finds  older  brother,  upper  part  of  his  body  attached  to  a  stump. 
Brother  warns  lad  of  his  grandfather  who  is  wicked  and  who  tortured  him  in  this 
manner.     Boy  often  visits  brother  to  tell  him  news. 

(Eastern  Sioux,  Schoolcraft,  (a),  vol.  1,  76.) 

(c)  Old  man  commands  youth  to  procure  various  animals,  etc.,  brother  assists 
him,  so  he  is  successful. 

(d)  Grandfather  sends  hero  out  to  get  wives.  Advised  by  brother,  boy  escapes 
guardian  horned  snakes,  herons,  and  wooden  image,  and  reaches  girl's  lodge.  Girls 
pursue  him,  stopping  to  slay  false  guardians.  Gets  girls  to  lodge  where  he  marries 
them. 

(e)  Grandfather  vanquished  by  grandson  in  shooting  contest.  Hero  recovers 
brother's  lower  parts,  which  are  swung  in  the  sky  as  playthings  of  the  manitous. 

(f)  Hero  goes  for  new  wives.  He  meets  stranger.  Stranger  shoves  back  sun 
with  his  bow,  delays  hero,  breaks  back,  and  changes  clothes  and  outward  appearance 
with  him. 

(Eastern  Sioux,  Schoolcraft,  (a),  vol.  1,  79.) 

(g)  Hero  reaches  girls'  lodge,  marries  younger,  impostor  marries  elder.  Impostor 
kills  panthers  by  hunting,  hero  kills  bears  by  magic. 

(Eastern  Sioux,  Schoolcraft,  (a),  vol.  1,  82.) 

(h)  Hero  smokes  and  wild  turkeys  come,  impostor  only  brings  dung  beetles, 
(i)  Deserted  by  others  except  wife,  hero  recovers  real  shape  and  slays  impostor 
Gives  wife  to  tree  brother. 


6.     Pakin:^,  or  Thrown  Away 

(a)  Six  brothers  and  sister  live  together.  Others  jealous  of  youngest  and  plot 
to  destroy  him. 

(b)  Secure  services  of  horned  snake,  who  thrusts  horn  through  ice.  Lacrosse 
game  on  ice,  hero  steps  on  horn  and  is  transfixed  and  frozen. 

(Kickapoo,  Jones,  (c),  61.) 

(c)  A  bear,  relative  of  sister,  advises  her  to  go  to  brothers'  lodge  and  find  box 
■containing  tiny  beavers  who  gnaw  brother  loose.  She  then  restores  him  with  the 
aid  of  Raven. 

(d)  Girl  goes  to  live  with  her  husband,  a  bear.  Has  a  human  son  by  him. 
Bear  also  has  bear  wife  and  cub  son.  The  two  women  quarrel,  boy  slays  bear  woman, 
whom  father  restores.     Boy  kills  cub,  and  father  restores  him. 

(e)  Boy  and  cub  race  on  ice  with  other  bears.  Boy,  through  ruse,  wins,  and  bears 
«lain. 

(f)  Boy  and  cub  contest  with  other  bears,  hanging  on  limbs.  Boy  defeats  them 
by  ruse  and  slays  them,  thus  restoring  all  other  dead  bears. 

(g)  They  return  to  uncle,  who  delivers  wicked  brothers  to  north  giant  who  eats 
them,  and  ig\then  killed  by  uncle. 


\ 
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7.    MowAKi",  THE  North  Giant 

(a)  North  giant  comes  to  wigwam  to  eat  Indians,  but  is  pacified  by  woman. 
(Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (a),  vol.  2,  106.) 

(b)  Man  gets  mud  on  leggings  in  spring,  by  which  means  giant  finds  bears  under 
water;  gets  them  out  by  dropping  in  hot  stones. 

(c)  Family  gives  child  to  giant,  who  stretches  his  legs  and  makes  him  large. 
Mowaki"  then  protects  family  from  others  of  his  species.     He  leaves. 

(d)  Another  Mowaki"  kills  the  woman,  he  thrusts  her  womb  in  a  log  where 
a  small  boy  is  born  who  returns  to  play  with  his  brother. 

(Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (a),  vol.  2,  108;  Omaha,  Dorsey,  J.  O.,  (a),  216.) 

(e)  Father  p>ersuades  unnaturally  born  boy  to  live  with  family.  Father  finally 
leaves  them. 

(Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (a),  vol.  2, 109.) 

(f)  Children  seek  father,  come  to  his  village  and  sing  a  song  which  causes  all 
those  who  look  at  them  to  die.  When  people  are  afraid,  they  change  it  to  kill  all 
those  who  do  not  stare  at  them.  Father  rebukes  the  children,  and  makes  them 
restore  their  victims  to  life.    Then  sends  the  children  away. 


8.    Lodge  Boy  and  Thrown  Away. 

(a)  A  giant  destroys  a  pregnant  woman,  tucking  her  womb  in  a  stump.  Her 
husband  finds  the  remains  and  saves  one  boy.  His  twin,  overlooked,  is  brought  up 
by  the  mice. 

(b)  The  boys  slay  all  manner  of  monsters. 

(c)  The  twins  destroy  a  giant  by  upsetting  on  him  the  kettle  of  water  in  which 
they  are  being  boiled. 

(d)  Their  father  flees  from  them,  and  they  go  in  search  of  a  home. 

(e)  They  persuade  a  god  of  the  underneath  group  to  let  them  dwell  with  him  in  a 
rocky  hill. 

(Widespread,  Fox,  Michelson  information;  Kickapoo,  Jones,  (c),  73;  Assini- 
boine,  Lowie,  (a),  168-169;  Omaha,  Dorsey,  J.  O.,  (a),  216;  Micmac,  Rand,  62; 
Shoshone,  Lowie,  (b),  280;. Pawnee,  Dorsey,  (a),  142;  Arapaho,  Dorsey  and  Kroeber, 
139;  Sauk,  Lasley,  176;  Crow,  Hidatsa,  Gros  Ventre,  Wichita,  Ponca,  Iroquois, 
Cherokee,  Lowie,  (c),  139;   Eastern  Cree,  Bell,  1-8.) 


9.    The  Ten  Thunderers 

(a)  A  thunderer  attacks  a  horned  snake  in  a  lake,  but  ia  overcome  and  dragged 
down. 

(b)  His  children  grow  up  alone,  his  son  forming  a  friendship  with  a  homed  snake 
boy. 

(c)  The  snake  boy  tries  to  persuade  his  father  to  release  the  thunderer,  but  fails, 
being  only  able  to  arrange  an  interview  between  the  thunder  boy  and  his  parent. 

(d)  Snake  boy,  out  of  love  for  his  friend,  betrays  his  father's  den  to  the  nine 
uncles  of  the  thunder  boy,  who  rescue  their  brother. 
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10.     The  Thundebbibds  and  their  Niece 

(a)  A  girl  adopted  by  ten  thunderers. 

(b)  They  go  away,  leaving  her  in  the  care  of  Chickadee. 

(c)  She  is  stolen  by  horned  snakes  who  keep  her  captive. 

(d)  She  is  released  by  her  relatives,  the  snakes  destroyed,  and  Chickadee 
punished. 

11.    Sun  Catcher 

(a)  Boy  catches  sun  in  revenge  for  having  coat  burned.     Mouse  releases  sun. 

(b)  Warned  by  sister  not  to  approach  lake,  boy  does  so.  Slays  bear  which 
attacks  him,  and  finds  mother's  hair  in  its  stomach.  Repeats  action,  and  finds 
father's  hair  in  another  bear. 

(c)  Boy  joins  ten  men  who  go  to  live  with  ten  women.  Boy  chooses  oldest  one, 
■who  turns  out  to  be  a  beauty.  The  women  flee  but  are  found  again.  (Story  un- 
finished) . 

(A  similar  tale  from  the  Ojibway  is  recorded  in  Schoolcraft,  (b),  239;  Eastern 
Cree,  Skinner,  (b),  100;  Assiniboine,  Lowie,  (a),  140;  Omaha,  Dorsey,  J.  O.,  (a),  14.) 

12.     The  Boy  who  caught  the  Sun 

A  variant  of  the  classical  version.  In  this  case  a  youth  flies  up  to  the  sky  on  a 
bird's  back  and  lassoes  the  sun,  but  afterwards  releases  it. 

13.     The  Boy  who  had  the  Sun  Power 

The  sun  has  pity  on  a  faster  whom  he  offers  friendship.  He  forbids  the  youth  to 
eat  out  of  a  kettle,  but  the  lad,  duped  by  friends  does  so,  and  is  called  to  live  with  the 
sun.     He  is  finally  allowed  to  return  to  earth,  with  a  blessing. 

14.     The  Magic  Flight  and  the  Evil  Father-in-law 

(1)  Magic  flight  of  two  brothers  with  crane  bridge. 

(2)  Deserted  brother. 

(3)  Evil  father-in-law  tries  to  destroy  son-in-law  by  knocking  him  overboard 
while  fishing  and  deserting  him  on  a  gull  island,  also  burned  leggings  element  is 
brought  in. 

(4)  Lost  brother  found,  nearly  turned  to  a  wolf,  but  is  brought  back. 
(Eastern  Cree,  Skinner,  (b),  88-91;  Carrier,  Cree,  Ojibway,  Missisauga,  Navajo, 

Lowie,  (c),  137.) 

15.     The  Magic  Flight 

(a)  Magic  flight. 

(Northern  Saulteaux,  Skinner,  (b).,  169;  Eastern  Cree,  Skinner,  (b),  88;  Assini- 
boine, Lowie,  (a),  177;  Pawnee,  Dorsey,  (a),  31;  Micmac,  Rand,  165;  Blackfoot, 
Wissler  and  Duvall,  70;  Cheyenne,  Kroeber,  (b),  184;  Variant  Osage,  Dorsey,  (b). 
23.) 
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(b)  Man  escapes  on  back  of  bear  who  turns  out  to  be  the  sun.  He  lives  with 
sun  and  sun's  sister. 

(c)  Befriends  an  pld  man  whom  he  carries  and  who  helps  him  to  kill  five  red- 
headed lovers  of  the  sun's  sister,  and  make  robe  of  their  scalps  for  the  sun. 

(d)  Sun's  sister  reconciled  and  marries  man,  they  return  to  earth,  leaving  their 
son.  The  sun  warns  his  sister  never  to  quarrel,  and  tells  the  boy  to  follow  his  own 
trail  in  the  heavens  when  he  goes  out  and  not  to  leave  it. 

(e)  Boy  cuts  across  trail,  thus  shortening  days  for  mankind.  Sister  quarrels 
and  is  recalled.     She  becomes  the  moon. 


16.     Wife  Tester 

(a)  Indian  tries  out  various  birds  and  mammals  as  wives.  Finally,  selects 
Beaver. 

(Eastern  Cree,  Skinner,  (b),  104;  Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (b),  194.) 

(b)  Angers  Beaver  who  flees  with  their  children,  all  become  beavers. 

(c)  A  Bear  woman  falls  in  love  with  man,  and  fights  Beaver  woman.  She  wins 
and  takes  man  as  her  husband. 

(Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (b),  197.     Practically  all  these  motives  are  Ojibway.) 

(d)  They  live  with  bears.  Man  slays  a  bear  woman,  his  sister-in-law,  and 
therefore  joking-relative,  for  food. 

(e)  She  is  restored  to  life,  but  suffers  because  hero  disobeys  his  wife  and  cuts  off  a 
little  bit  of  flesh  when  flaying  her. 

(d)  Other  bears  jealous  and  show  off  before  hero,  saying  what  they  should  do  to 
a  man  in  a  fight.  Man  shoots  arrow  through  stone,  remarking  that  so  he  would 
transfix  a  bear.    The  bears  flee  in  terror. 

(g)  Man  slain  by  enemies.  Wife  takes  his  mummified  dog  and  sends  it  to  find 
his  bones.  Dog  gathers  all  but  one  knee  cap,  which  a  woman  is  eating.  He  snatches 
it  from  her  mouth,  biting  through  her  cheek.  Dog  articulates  skeleton,  howls,  and 
man  arises. 

(h)  Story  interpreted  as  accounting  for  a  taboo  against  cooking  bear  and  beaver 
meat  at  once  in  same  kettle. 

(Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (b),  197  et  seq.  Practically  all  of  these  motives  are 
Ojibway.     Cf.  Eastern  Cree,  Skinner,  (b),  164  et  seq.) 


17.     The  Bear  Wife. 

(a)  Man  marries  a  bear,  who  appears  like  a  woman.  They  have  a  child.  It  is 
never  necessary  for  them  to  cook,  since  all  sacrifices  of  food  offered  elsewhere  to 
bears,  appear  before  them. 

(b)  Man's  brothers  search  for  him,  find  den,  but  are  drawn  away  in  pursuit  of 
boar  woman  in  animal  shape.     She  is  wounded. 

(c)  Man  and  wife  as  human  beings  return  to  man's  family.  Wife  shows  scar 
where  wounded  to  her  joking-relatives  and  twits  them  for  not  being  able  to  catch  her. 
Her  name  accounts  for  a  woman's  gentile  name  in  the  bear  gens. 

(Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (b),  197  et  seq.) 
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18.    Excrements  as  Suitor 

(a) 

In  the  first  version  excrement  becomes  a  youth  and  goes  courting,  but^  on  the 
way,  is  devoured  by  dogs. 

(&) 

(a)  A  man  makes  excrements  assume  human  form  and  go  courting. 

(b)  Excrements  melts  in  spring,  bereaving  wife. 

(Assiniboine,  Lowie,  (a),  162;  Blackfoot,  Wissler  and  Duvall.  151;  Eskimo, 
Rasmussen,  104-105.) 

(c)  Widow  is  annoyed  by  a  stranger  who  tells  her  stories  and  pulls  out  her  hair 
at  the  conclusion  of  each. 

(d)  She  flees  to  the  lodge  of  a  man  who  has  magic  snowshoes  that  can  sing,  and 
which  precede  him  home. 

(e)  She  is  kidnaped  by  a  stranger  who  previously  throws  hot  coals  on  her  face. 

(f)  Her  man  finds  where  she  is  kept  and  kills  her  tormentor,  taking  his  place. 
He  shoots  squirrels  on  the  tip  of  their  noses,  so  that  they  will  not  bleed,  for  if  they  do 
he  will  be  discovered. 

(g)  He  is  discovered  by  his  victim's  mother,  whom  he  kills. 

19.    A  "Powered"  Man  and  his  Double 

(a)  A  girl  is  annoyed  by  her  brother's -double  whom  she  and  her  brother  slay, 
after  several  mishaps. 

fb)  Brother  tries  to  impersonate  his  dead  double,  but  is  found  out  by  his  foe's 
mother  whom  he  kills. 

20.     Ma'mao,  or  the  Logcock 

A  logcock  entertains  the  bluejay,  who,  in  returning  the  hospitality,  enacts  the 
old  bungling  host  story.  / 

21.     The  Master  of  Night 

A  dwarf  who  strikes  people  with  his  warclub  and  causes  them  to  fall  asleep. 
(Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (a),  vol.  2,  226.) 

22.     The  Origin  of  Screech  Owl. 

(a)  A  man  finds  a  bloody  trail  and  follows  it  to  a  wigwam;  finds  a  god  there 
who  is  perfectly  round,  with  a  flat  face. 

(b)  Man  is  entertained  by  god  who  commands  his  kettle  to  fill  itself  with  food, 
and  hang  over  fire,  but  food  turns  out  to  be  human  skin  and  eyes. 

(c)  They  retire,  amusing  themselves  by  telling  stories.  Each  tries  to  aggravate 
the  other.  Man  tells  how  he  found  wigwam  and  insultingly  describes  Round  God. 
Both  afraid  to  sleep.  Man  questions  Round  God  and  finds  that  he  is  afraid  of 
barred  owl.  Man  covers  lodge  with  net  and  imitates  owl.  Round  God  runs  out, 
is  caught,  and  man  beats  him  to  death.     From  the  fragments  screech  owls  are  born. 
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23.    Turtle's  War  Party 

(Plains-Ojibway,  Skinner  Mss.;  Omaha,  Dorsey,  J.  O.,  (a),  254;  Iroquois, 
Parker  information;  Cherokee,  Mooney,  278;  Kickapoo,  Jones,  (c),  29;  Pawnee, 
Dorsey,  (a),  469;  Arapaho,  Dorsey  and  Kroeber,  237;  Blackfoot,  Wissler  and  Duvall, 
160;  Cheyenne,  Kroeber,  (b),  189;  Osage,  Dorsey,  (b),  15;  Wichita,  Dorsey,  (d), 
340. 

24.    Turtle  and  Porcupine 

Turtle  and  Porcupine  conspire  to  rob  Bear's  oak  grove  of  acorns.  Porcupine 
cHmbs  the  tree.  Turtle  remains  on  earth.  Bear  comes,  climbs  tree,  Porcupine  shoots 
with  quills  and  Bear  falls,  for  Turtle  to  dispatch.     They  kill  ten  bears  this  way. 

25.     Nasowik 

This  story  really  concerns  Turtle,  though  called  after  his  brother. 

(a)  Turtle  enters  several  contests  for  the  hand  of  the  chief's  daughter,  and  wins 
each,  but  is  repulsed. 

(b)  In  the  end  he  is  tied  in  a  race  by  Hawk,  although  he  tries  to  deceive  the  birds 
with  the  assistance  of  his  relatives. 

(c)  He  threatens  to  cut  the  girl  in  two  and  divide  her  with  his  adversary,  but  the 
rival  gives  up  his  claim. 

(Caddo,  Dorsey,  (c),  135.) 

26.    About  Turtle 

Turtle  and  his  grandmother,  deserted  by  others,  are  successful  in  trapping,  thus 
shaming  the  rest. 

27.    Moose  Enemies  of  Caribou 

(a)  An  Indian  falls  out  with  his  familiar,  the  wolf,  because  of  his  wife. 

(b)  They  make  up  and  Wolf  persuades  the  man  to  desert  his  wife.  They  have 
great  difficulty  in  crossing  a  lake  on  the  ice  in  their  flight. 

(c)  The  man  marries  a  moose.  The  moose  are  invited  to  a  race  by  the  caribou. 
They  lose,  because  their  human  relative  mislays  his  dream  charm.  The  man  is 
killed  by  the  caribou  and  eaten,  but  Wolf  recovers  his  bones  and  brings  him  to  life. 

(d)  In  divers  other  contests  the  moose,  aided  by  the  man,  succeed.  The  caribou 
are  then  all  slain  but  two  who  are  left  to  multiply. 

28.    The  Skunk  and  the  Lynx 

Skunk  and  Ljnax  are  married.  Skunk  tries  to  pick  quarrel  with  wife  while 
chiselling  beaver.  Wife  escapes  and  places  rock  in  her  bed.  Lynx  stabs  rock,  finds 
out  ruse,  and,  knowing  wife  is  nearby  tries  to  get  her  to  betray  herself  by  laughing 
at  his  antics.  Strips,  paints,  and  dances.  Finds  self  potbellied,  makes  incision,  and 
pulls  out  intestines  to  reduce  size.     Faints,  wife  appears  and  slays  him. 

29.    Beaver  and  Muskrat 
Beaver  trades  tails  with  Muskrat,  and  never  returns  the  poor  rat's  tail. 
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30.     Rabbit  and  Wildcat 

Rabbit  insults  Wildcat.  They  indulge  in  a  scratching  contest,  which  Wildcat 
wins. 

32.    Owl  and  Partridge 

Owl  and  Partridge  had  a  contest  to  see  whether  day  or  night  should  prevail. 
Each  was  to  repeat  incessantly  their  desires.  In  the  end  Partridge  won,  so  we  have 
day. 

(Cree,  Russell,  217,  variant.) 

33.     Hell  Diver 

(a)  Hell  Diver  impersonates  his  brother  Loon  and  marries  two  girls. 
(Eastern  Cree,  Skinner,  (b),  95;  Gros  Ventre,  Kroeber,  (a),  60.) 

(b)  Loon  spits  wampum. 

(Eastern  Dakota,  Riggs,  148;  Fox,  Michelson  information;  Creek,  S wanton 
information;  Gros  Ventre,  Kroeber,  (a),  136;  Assiniboine,  Lowie,  (a),  142. 

(c)  Girls  learn  of  his  duplicity  and  leave  him  for  loon. 

(d)  Hell  Diver  murders  Loon  by  burning  him  with  a  hot  iron 

(e)  Informed  of  brother's  demise.  Hell  Diver  pretends  suicide  by  stabbing 
Deer's  stomach  full  of  blood  which  he  has  hung  around  his  neck. 

(f)  Hell  Diver  escapes  on  water  and  is  pursued  by  his  widows  whom  he  captures 
and  escapes. 

(Assiniboine,  Lowie  information.) 

34.  Foods  of  the  Animals 

(a)  The  powers  prepare  a  lake  of  grease  in  which  they  invite  all  animals  to  bathe. 
(Eastern  Cree.  Skinner,  (b),  107,  variant.) 

(b)  They  order  all  the  animals  to  announce  what  will  be  their  favorite  diet. 

(c)  Wolf  chooses  Deer  who  objects,  but  is  overcome. 

(d)  Deer  chooses  man,  but  fails  to  make  good. 

35.  Catfish  defeats  Moose 

The  proud  Moose,  insulted  by  Catfish,  seeks  to  kill  him,  but  reckoning  without 
his  host,  is  slain  himself. 

(Cree,  Russell,  217;  Hoffman  gives  a  version  of  this  tale,  214.) 

36.     Raccoon's  Pranks 

\ 

(a)  Raccoon  deceiVi^s  two  blind  old  men  by  changing  the  strings  by  which  they 
find  their  water  and  firewood  to  barren  spots,  he  leaves  them  quarrelling. 

(Fox,  Michelson  information;  Kickapoo,  Jones,  (c),  79;  Seneca  variant,  author's 
observation.) 
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(b)  He  finds  a  lodge  in  which  dwell  ten  old  women;  he  helps  the  oldest  make  ten 
fiber  bags,  but  tricks  the  others. 

(c)  He  helps  the  youngest  of  ten  women  to  raise  her  baby,  but  fools  the  others 
into  drowning  theirs. 

(d)  Pursued  by  the  nine  women,  Raccoon  befuddles  them  into  attacking  his 
reflection  in  the  water,  while  he  escapes  in  a  tree  overhanging  the  river. 

37.    Raccoon  and  Cbawfish 

Raccoon  plays  dead,  and  the  crawfish  dance  about  him,  rejoicing.  He  springs  up 
and  devours  all  but  two,  whom  he  leaves  to  multiply. 

(Plains-Ojibway,  Skinner  Mss.;  Iowa,  Skinner  Mss.;  Fox,  Jones,  (b),  131; 
Omaha,  Dorsey,  J.  O.,  (a),  312;  Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (a),  vol.  2,  119.) 

38.     Raccoon  and  Wolf 

(a)  Raccoon  tricks  Wolf  into  eating  his  dung. 
(Fox,  Jones,  (b),  121.) 

(b)  Pursued  by  Wolf,  Raccoon  escapes  in  a  tree,  whence  he  flees  when  Wolf 
sleeps,  dunging  on  Wolf's  eyes. 

(Fox,  Jones,  (b),  121;  Iowa,  Skinner  Mss.;  Osage,  Dorsey,  (b),  14.) 

(c)  Blinded,  Wolf  seeks  the  river  to  wash  his  eyes,  asking  the  trees  on  the  way 
how  to  get  there. 

(Fox,  Jones,  (b),  121;   Eastern  Cree,  Skinner,  (b),  98;  Plains-Cree,  Skinner  Mss.) 

39.    The  Porcupine  and  the  Maidens 

Some  girls  abuse  a  porcupine,  who  calls  down  the  snow  upon  them  in  venge- 
ance, and  they  are  all  frozen. 

40.    The  Long-eared  Owl  and  the  Screech  Owl 

The  long-eared  Owl,  becoming  jealous  of  Screech  Owl's  prosperity,  steals  his 
medicine  bundle  and  the  little  one  starves. 

41.    The  Flying  Head 

Some  sisters  find  a  skull  and  abuse  it.  It  pursues  and  devours  all  but  one  whom 
it  forces  to  carry  it.  It  destroys  people  and  forces  her  to  keep  house.  Her  son  finds 
her  and  helps  her  destroy  the  head. 

42.    The  Hunter  and  the  Snow 

A  man  insults  the  snow  which  challenges  him  to  a  contest.  The  man  wins, 
making  his  lodge  so  warm  the  snow  cannot  abide  there. 

(Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (b),  96;  Micmac,  Rand,  99;  Eastern  Dakota.  Lowie 
information.) 
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•    ,       III.    TRUE  STORIES 

3.    A  Warrior's  Heart 

A  Menomini  is  killed  while  bravely  fighting.     On  examination  his  heart  is  found 
to  be  very  small.     Hence,  it  is  known  that  all  brave  men  have  tiny  hearts. 
(Fox,  Jones,  (d),  99.) 

4.    The  Stolen  Wife 

An  Indian's  wife  is  stolen  by  the  enemy.  He  pursues  them,  gets  ahead,  and, 
with  a  deer's  tripe  on  top  of  his  head,  confronts  them.  As  they  approach  he  stabs 
tripe  which  is  full  of  blood.  Startled  by  this  apparition  the  enemy  are  all  numbed, 
and  are  all  slain  but  one  who  is  sent  home  with  the  news. 

(Lenap^,  Adams,  11.) 

5.     A  War  Story 

A  man  relying  upon  his  dream  guardian,  the  otter,  transforms  himself  in  the 
likeness  of  that  animal  and  escapes  when  the  camp  is  surrounded;  only  to  bring  back 
reinforcements. 

6.     The  Adventure  of  a  Man  and  his  Brother-in-law 

A  man  and  his  brother-in-law  are  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  They  escape 
because  their  medicine  causes  the  bullets  to  flatten  on  their  flesh. 

7.     The  Night  Warrior 

A  woman  skimming  soup  sees  reflected  in  it  an  enemy  peeping  through  the  door. 
She  tells  her  husband  who  pretends  to  relate  a  story  of  the  chase.  He  seizes  his  bow 
and  arrow  to  demonstrate  and  shoots  the  spy.     The  couple  escape. 

(Plains-Ojibway,  Skinner,  Mss.;  Iroquois,  Parker  information.) 

8.    The  Ominous  Whip-poor-will 

A  whip-poor-will  sings  near  a  lodge.  An  Indian  throws  a  bone  at  it  and  kills  it. 
The  people  think  that  the  bird  presages  an  attack  and  flee,  the  enemy  being  foiled. 
This  accounts  for  a  modern  dislike  for  the  whip-poor-will. 

9.     The  Brave  Old  Men 
A  purely  historical  tale. 

^  10.    A  Warrior's  Escape 

A  warrior,  hard  pressed,  greases  his  legs  and  asks  them  to  save  him.  He  lies 
flat  and  the  enemy  pass. 

(Assiniboine,  Lowie,  (a),  230.) 
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11.    How  A  Family  Escaped 

A  scout,  discovering  a  child  in  the  enemy's  camp  who  looks  like  his  dead  daughter, 
warns  them  and  they  flee.. 

12.    The  Youth  who  swalxowed  the  Lizard's  Egg 

A  youth  on  a  war  party  finds  a  lizard's  egg.  Although  rebuked  by  the  others,  he 
swallows  it.  The  party  is  pursued  by  the  lizard.  All  sit  in  a  row.  The  lizard  smells 
each,  runs  in  culprit's  mouth,  secures  egg,  and  runs  out  of  his  rectum.  The  leader 
moralizes  to  the  youth  on  the  behavior  of  warriors. 

13.    Separation  Myth 

The  Menomini  quarrel  among  themselves  because  one  party  monopolizes  the 
food  supply.     They  split  up,  one  part  of  them  is  somewhere  in  the  west. 

14.    The  Origin  of  Corn  and  Squashes 

A  war  leader  has  a  vision  in  which  he  is  told  to  go  to  war.  He  is  further  instructed 
that  he  will  receive  a  gift.  He  finds  com  growing  and  takes  it  home.  Squashes  were 
similarly  received. 

15.    Traditional  People 

A  people  who  never  ate  but  inhaled  the  odor  of  food. 

16.    Dogs  as  Servants 
Dogs  made  servants  to  the  Indians  by  the  gods. 

17.    Two  Buffalo  Stories 
(a) 

A  warrior  on  the  warpath  insults  the  buffalo  and  paints  with  the  buffalo's 
sacred  paint  (blue  clay).  The  party  is  pursued  by  a  bull.  All  sit  in  a  row,  but 
bull  finds  offender  and  chases  him.  After  four  attempts  bull  kills  man,  and  warriors 
slay  bull. 

(&) 

A  man,  one  of  a  party  of  two,  slays  a  cow  buffalo.  The  bull  pursues  him.  The 
other  hunter  loads  gun  and  forgets  to  take  out  cedar  ramrod,  which  he  fires  at  bull 
and  kills  him.  The  Indians  believe  it  was  the  sacred  power  of  the  cedar  that  was 
effectual. 

18.     The  Warrior  Brothers 
A  short  semi-historical  storj-. 
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19.    What  a  Woman's  Infidelity  has  Cost 
A  short  semi-historical  story. 

20.    An  Adulterer  Punished 

A  woman  has  connection  with  her  lover  through  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  her  lodge. 

Her  husband  finds  out  and  cuts  the  lover,  who  is  trailed  by  his  blood  and  found  dead. 

(Plains-Ojibway,  Skinner  Mss.;   Malecite,  Mechling,  83;   Fox,  Jones,  (b),  145.) 

21.     The  Legend  of  Thunder  Lake 

An  Underneath  Bear  sunning  himself  on  the  shore  of  a  lake,  is  seized  by  a  thun- 
derer.  He  cannot  escape,  but  neither  can  the  thunderer  carry  him  off.  An  Indian 
appears  who  is  besought  by  each  for  aid.  He  shoots  the  thunderer  who  is  dragged 
down  by  the  bear.  Other  thunderers  appear,  but  too  late.  Now  sometimes  In- 
dians are  struck  by  lightning. 

(Plains-Ojibway,  Skinner,  BAngi  Mss.;  Fox,  Michelson  information;  Iowa, 
Dorsey,  J.  O.,  (b),  424.) 

22.    A  Haunted  Lake 
A  girl  in  bathing  sees  a  terrible  apparition. 

23.     Ki'na  and  the  Bear 

Ki'na,  a  famous  dreamer,  meets  an  Underneath  Bear.  They  try  to  break  each 
others  arms,  and  Ki'na  wins. 

24.     Ki'na  and  the  Fairies 

Ki'na  meets  dwarfs  in  their  canoe.     He  takes  their  knife  to  tease  them.     They 
escape,  passing  through  a  rock;  on  their  entreaties  he  returns  their  weapon. 
(Variants  among  Eastern  and  Plains-Cree,  Skinner  Mss.) 

25.     Ki'na  and  the  Twins 

Ki'na  deprives  two  dwarfs  of  their  knife.  In  revenge  they  kill  him  by  dropping 
pine  cones  on  his  head. 

(Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (b),  80.) 

26.     The  Jealous  Ghost 

A  man  has  a  wife  who  dies  and  is  buried.  He  marries  her  sister.  The  ghost 
becomes  jealous  and  pushes  her  into  the  fire  where  she  is  killed.  The  girl's  mother 
in  a  rage  digs  up  the  dead  girl's  corpse  and  punishes  it.  The  husband,  finding  his 
first  wife's  body,  takes  it  into  the  lodge  and  mourns  until  she  recovers.  She  feeds 
her  mother  meat,  and  the  old  lady  chokes  to  death. 
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27.  Three  Witch  Stories 

(a) 

A  man  catches  a  witch,  shaped  Uke  a  ball  of  fire.  He  insists  that  the  witch  let 
him  go  to  its  destination  in  its  stead.  He  goes,  and  brings  back  a  human  heart  to  the 
witch. 

ib) 

A  man  catches  a  witch  disguised  as  a  fox.  He  forces  the  witch  to  give  him  a 
huge  bribe  and  restore  its  victim  under  penalty  of  exposures. 

(c) 

A  man  catches  a  witch  and  forces  it  to  cure  its  victim  by  threatening  to  exf)ose  it. 
It  gives  him  the  power  to  cure  its  victim,  and  he  succeeds,  wherefore  he  is  rewarded 
by  the  patient,  and  also  by  the  witch,  who  is  grateful  that  it  was  not  denounced. 

28.  The  Fate  of  a  Witch 

A  little  boy  sees  his  grandma  put  on  a  witch  bearskin.  He  dons  it  and  goes  in 
broad  daylight  to  the  place  where  she  has  killed  a  girl.  The  mourners  tear  off  the 
skin  and  expose  the  boy,  so  they  slay  him  and  his  grandmother. 

(Onondaga,  Beaucharap,  131.) 

29.  A  Sorcerer  Story 

(a)  A  sorcerer  holds  up  hunters  on  their  return.  Two  youths,  nephew  and  uncle, 
refuse  to  give  him  blackmail.  He  challenges  them  to  a  contest.  The  uncle  gets  a 
louse  from  his  nephew  and  goes,  in  the  guise  of  a  snake,  to  the  sorcerer's  lodge,  where 
he  finds  the  wizard  in  the  shape  of  a  bear.  The  uncle  throws  the  louse  on  him  and  it 
becomes  myriads  of  vermin,  so  the  bear  scratches  itself  to  death. 

(Fox.  Mrs.  r.asley,  173.) 

(b)  A  variant  tells  how  the  uncle  throws  lice  at  the  wizard  from  his  own  lodge. 
The  old  man  stops  conjuring  to  scratch,  until  at  last  he  compasses  his  own  end. 

(c)  The  uncle  goes  to  the  lodge  and  takes  off  his  wristlets  and  throws  them  at  th'' 
wizard.     They  become  snakes  and  kill  him  and  his  family. 

30.  A  Conjuror  Story 

Old  Kitikon,  in  order  to  show  his  power,  chewed  up  grass  and  spat  out  a  snake. 

31.     The  Wandering  Man  and  other  Signs 

(a)  A  man  roams  all  over  the  country  with  a  pack  on  his  back,  doomed  for  an 
offense  to  the  gods.     He  is  a  bad  omen. 

(Ottawa,  Blackbird,  12;  Plains-Ojibway,  Skinner  Mss.;  Ojibway,  Skinner 
information;  Schoolcraft,  (a),  vol.  2,  240;  Missisauga,  Peter  Jones,  65.) 

(b)  A  flying  skeleton  with  dreadful  eyes,  of  like  portent. 

(c)  If  a  fox  barks  at  one  from  the  east,  a  death  will  occur  in  the  family. 

(d)  A  whip-poor-will  singing  before  the  door  foretelk  trouble. 
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32.    A  Story  of  the  Wandering  Man 
This  is  a  short  tale  of  adventure. 

33.     Old  People's  Fancies 

Two  old  people  reach  very  great  age.  They  lie  in  bed  and  talk,  each  fancying 
the  other  is  a  young  person.     Their  conversation  is  amusing  and  pathetic. 

34.    Toad  Medicine 

A  woman  sees  a  toad  running  on  its  hind  legs  like  a  man.  She  laughs,  and  her 
husband  rebukes  her,  saying  it  is  pursued  by  a  snake.  They  kill  the  serpent  hoping 
the  toad  will  reward  them. 

35.    The  Power  of  the  Sacred  Doll  Love  Charm 

A  girl,  scorned  by  her  lover,  bewitches  him  by  means  of  the  double  dolls.  He 
becomes  crazy,  until  she  is  bought  off  by  his  relatives. 

36.     The  Man  who  Looked  at  an  Owl 

A  man  follows  the  sound  made  by  a  screech  owl  to  gaze  at  the  bird.  It  looks  so 
terrible  that  he  faints;  hence  no  Indian  will  look  at  an  owl  today. 

37.    An  Owl's  Vengeance 

Two  hunters,  in  camp,  hear  an  owl.  One  insults  it,  the  other  prays  to  it.  The 
latter  sees  that  the  owl  in  human  shape  comes  to  his  sleeping  comrade  and  cuts  out 
his  heart.  Next  day  they  return  home.  When  they  arrive  the  culprit  falls  dead.  It 
is  discovered  then  that  his  heart  has  been  removed. 

38.     The  Man  who  loved  the  Frog's  Songs 

A  man  who  loved  to  hear  the  frogs  in  the  spring  is  rebuked  by  them  for  listening. 
He  is  told  they  are  wailing  for  their  relatives  who  have  not  survived  hibernation. 
Next  spring  his  whole  family  dies  in  punishment. 

39.     Origin  of  the  Dipper 

(a)  A  youth  goes  to  another  village  and  visits  a  stranger  with  whom  he  becomes 
friendly.  He  learns  that  there  are  some  girls  in  the  village  who  scorn  all  suitors,  and 
resolves  to  see  them.     He  succeeds  in  wooing  one  through  his  enchanted  flute. 

(b)  The  hero  deserts  his  bride  for  another,  sending  word  that  he  is  slain.  A  mouse 
tattles  to  the  bride.  She  becomes  a  fisher  and  kills  the  husband  and  his  affinity. 
She  then  leaps  into  the  sky  and  becomes  the  Dipper.     The  Indians  call  it  "Fisher." 

\       40.    The  Chipmunk's  Magic 
A  girl  sees  a  chipmunk  turn  into  a  striped  garter  snake  to  escape  from  a  dog. 
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41.    The  Enchanted  Raccoons 

A  couple  of  Indians  are  hunting.  One  finds  two  young  coons  in  a  stump.  He 
calls  his  chum  and  they  return,  but  the  coons  have  changed  to  catfish.  The  first 
man,  nevertheless,  eats  them.     He  turns  into  a  catfish. 

(Plains-Ojibway,  Biingi,  Skinner  Mss.;  Blackfoot  variant,  Grinnell,  181;  Gros 
Ventre,  Kroeber,  (a),  115;  Cherokee,  Mooney,  305;  Arikara,  Dorsey,  (e),  187; 
Arapaho,  Dorsey  and  Kroeber,  145;   Mandan,  Hidatsa,  Lowie  information.) 

42.    The  Man  who  Transgressed  a  Taboo 

A  man  whose  familiar  had  forbidden  him  to  eat  porcupine  flesh,  is  deceived  into 
so  domg  by  two  friends.     As  a  consequence  he  becomes  a  fish. 

43.    Two  Fire  Bark 

A  woman  says  that  she  will  give  her  son  to  any  girl  who  will  bring  her  wood  or 
bark  that  will  burn  twice.     A  maiden  brings  hemlock  bark  and  wins  the  prize. 

44.    A  Youth  who  Fasted  too  Long 

A  boy  is  forced  to  fast  over  long  by  his  father.  He  turns  into  a  robin,  and  re- 
turns every  spring  to  sing. 

(Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (b),  109;  Fox,  Jones,  (b),  185;  Iroquois,  Converse,  107; 
Delaware,  Adams,  30.) 

45.    The  Origin  of  a  Buffalo  Headdress  BxTNDiiE 
How  a  sacred  medicine  came  to  be  used. 

46.    The  Origin  of  a  Medicine  too  Sacred  to  Name 

The  dream  revelation  of  a  youth  who  obtained  power  from  a  panther  god  of  the 
under  world. 

47.    The  Little  God  Boys 
Doings  of  two  enchanted  dwarfs. 

48.    Rip  Van  Winklb 

An  Indian  goes  to  sleep  in  the  forest.  On  awakening  he  finds  that  he  has  slept 
all  winter. 

49.    Saved  by  a  Thunderer 

A  youth,  fasting,  is  spoken  to  by  an  unseen  power.     He  accepts  the  offer  of    , 
god,  and  goes  next  day  to  keep  his  tryst.     The  youth  meets  a  thunderer  who  o~. 
him  the  same  reward  if  he  will  let  him  go  in  his  stead.     The  youth  agrees,  foil 
and  sees  the  thunderer  meet  and  slay  a  homed  snake.  *' 
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50.    A  Thunder  Happening 

An  Indian  gets  into  a  den  of  thunderera  by  mistake,  but  gives  them  tobacco  and 
escapes  with  their  good  will. 

51.    The  Story  of  a  Sacred  Dream 
Two  boys  when  fasting  receive  power  from  the  bears. 

52.    The  Legend  of  Spirit  Rock 

Ten  men  visit  Naxpatao,  the  brother  of  Ma'nabus,  at  his  desire,  and  wish  for 
various  benefits.    One  wishes  everlnsting  life,  so  Naxpatao  turns  him  into  a  stone. 

(Plains-Ojibway,  Skinner,  Mss.;  Ojibway,  Schoolcraft,  (a),  Vol.  2,  51;  Fox^ 
Jones,  (b),  383;  Micmac  (variants)  Rand,  255.) 

53.  A  Man  Who  visited  the  Nest  of  an  Animal  like  the  Thunderbirds 

A  man  is  taken  away  by  a  huge  bird.  Its  nest  is  on  a  huge  rock  floating  in  the 
sky.  He  kills  the  young,  skins  one,  gets  into  its  pelt,  and  flies  back  to  tell  of  what  he 
saw.    These  birds  ate  horned  snakes,  and  he  saw  their  bones  there. 

(Ojibway,  Peter  Jones,  86;  Cherokee,  Mooney,  316.) 

54.    A  Horned  Snake  Kidnaps  a  Girl 

A  girl  who  has  fasted  too  long  is  stolen  by  a  horned  snake.  A  seer  searches  all 
over  the  world  and  finds  her.  The  snake  will  not  give  her  up,  but  .allows  her  to  see 
her  parents  on  certain  days,  when  she  is  allowed  to  appear  on  an  island. 

(Iroquois,  Converse,  135.) 

55.    A  Horned  Snake  steals  a  Baby 

A  homed  snake  steals  a  child,  but  is  routed  out  of  its  den.  It  kills  the  child  and 
escapes. 

(BAngi,  Skinner  Mss.;  Ottawa,  Blackbird,  57  et  seq.) 

56.    A  Horned  Snake  Story 

Some  women,  crossing  a  lake  in  a  canoe,  are  attacked  by  a  homed  snake  wha 
wraps  his  tail  about  their  canoe.  One  chops  off  the  tail  and  throws  it  in  a  swamp 
hole,  where  it  becomes  a  monster. 


57.    The  Enchanted  Bow  and  Arrows 

An  Indian  dreamed  that  he  should  have  a  bow  and  arrows.  These  arrows  shot 
anything  that  he  shot  at  on  fire;  he  tried  it  on  an  island,  and  destroyed  the  green 
verdure  thereon.  \ 
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58.    Kakapakato  or  Barricaded  Riveb 

Two  boys  dream  of  the  bears  and  get  power  from  them.  They  also  lived  with 
them  and  once  were  nearly  killed  by  hunters  blocking  their  den,  but  the  bears  aided 
their  escape. 

59.    How  A  Man  secured  a  Strong  Medicine 

A  man  dives  into  the  lake  and  follows  a  path.  It  is  guarded  by  homed  snakes. 
The  path  leads  underground  and  water  under  a  hill  on  shore.  The  hill  is  hollow 
inside  like  a  lodge.  He  finds  a  beaver  and  bear  there  and  gets  medicine  beneath 
them.     Mixed  together  they  form  a  love  potion. 

(Ottawa,  Blackbird,  60.) 

60.    The  Origin  op  a  Medicine 

A  youth,  while  fasting,  has  two  beings  appear  to  him  offering  aid.  The  one  he 
accepts  turns  out  to  be  a  physic. 

61.    How  the  Menomini  learned  the  Use  op  Liquor 

A  supposedly  historical  narrative  of  how  the  Menomini,  when  they  first  learned 
of  intoxicating  liquor  persuaded  their  old  men  to  taste  it,  and  report  to  the  others. 
Some  drinking  songs  are  included. 

62.    Miscellaneous  Tales 

the   first  INDIANS 

A  short  historical  account  of  the  early  ethnology  of  the  Menomini. 

BEAVER  WIFE 

Note  on  a  story  of  a  man  who  married  a  beaver  but  lost  her  because  he  violated 
a  taboo. 

superstition  concerning  the  pine  fungus 

A  collection  of  sayings,  tales,  and  observations  mostly  short  and  fragmentary. 
Also  data  on  medicines  and  bundles. 


IV.  STORIES  SHOWING  EUROPEAN  INFLUENCE 

1.      AlINI 

(a)  Aiini,  living  alone  in  a  wilderness,  sets  out  to  find  Indians.  Pursued  by  dogs, 
he  throws  away  feathers  which  turn  to  partridges  and  attract  them  and  their  masters 
from  him. 

(b)  Aiuii  comes  to  a  lodge  where  he  deceives  knife  elbowed  witches  into  stabbing 
each  other  to  death  under  impression  it  is  he. 
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(c)  Aiini  comes  to  a  lodge  where  he  takes  up  residence  with  the  owner  and  his 
wife.  Then  follows  the  evil  father-in-law  test  theme.  From  this  point  the  theme 
changes  and  European  elements  appear. 

(d)  Aiini  meets  three  men  with  whom  he  gambles  and  wins  Fortunatus  purse, 
magic  table  cloth,  and  irresistible  fiddle. 

(e)  Aiini  loses  everything  to  a  gambler  and  is  thrown  in  prison.  With  his  magic 
fiddle  he  causes  his  captor  to  dance  until  he  is  exhausted  and  frees  Aiini. 

(f)  Aiini  meets  Red  Cap,  gambles  with  him,  and  wins  his  services  for  a  year. 
This  occurs  next  year,  but  the  third  year  Aiini  loses. 

(g)  Aiini  is  ordered  by  Red  Cap  to  fiind  his  home,  an  old  woman,  living  in  a  wig- 
wam, directs  him,  and  advises  him  to  steal  clothes  of  one  of  Red  Cup's  four  daughters, 
while  girls  are  in  swimming.     This  Aiini  does. 

(h)  Girl  takes  Aiini  home  and  magically  helps  him  clean  a  bam,  dig  a  well,  chop 
down  a  forest,  and  tame  a  wild  horse.  She  advisee  him  to  choose  a  white-handled 
knife  if  her  father  offers  him  a  reward. 

(i)  Choosing  the  knife,  Aiini  gets  assistance  from  the  girl  to  go  home. 

(Eastern  Cree,  Skinner,  (b),  90,  94;  Dakota,  Riggs,  140;  Saulteaux,  Skinner 
(b),  140.) 

2.    Fox  AND  Wolf 

Fox  tricks  WoK  by  telling  him  lies  about  the  proper  way  to  get  food,  eats  up  their 
mutual  box  of  maple  sugar,  and  causes  him  to  have  his  tail  frozen  in  the  ice  trying  to 
catch  fish.  At  last  Wolf  is  killed  tiying  to  steal  bread  from  a  negro  by  playing 
possum  where  the  negro  finds  him. 

3.    The  One  who  Always  gets  the  Keys 

(a)  A  king's  son  angers  his  father  by  giving  goods  he  was  told'  to  trade  to  the 
Indians. 

(b)  Two  soldiers,  ordered  to  execute  the  prince,  beat  him  and  leave  him  for  dead, 
but  a  horse  has  mercy  upon  him  and  brings  him  to  life,  afterwards  carrying  him  to 
another  kingdom. 

(c)  Employed  as  a  cook  by  the  king  of  the  new  land,  the  prince,  helped  by  the 
horse  performs  the  following  feats:  captures  and  tames  wild  ponies;  brings  a  queen 
from  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean;  brings  the  queen's  palace  to  the  king; 
fetches  the  queen's  rings  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  allows  the  king  to  blow  him  up 
with  gunpowder,  after  which  the  king  is  persuaded  to  allow  himself  to  be  blown  up . 

(d)  Horse  now  leaves  prince,  who  marries  the  queen  from  the  Ocean  Island. 


]  4.    Sun  Driver 

A  man  drives  the  sun  in  k  wagon  through  the  sky.  His  son  tries  it,  but  his  team 
runs  away,  the  sun  is  thrown  out,  and  scorches  the  people,  making  negroes  out  of 
the  Indians. 

5.      MtrOJIKIKAPA 

A  boy  who  is  able,  through  his  visions,  to  break  jail  and  steal  horses,  no  matter 
what  restraint  is  put  on  him.  This  seems  to  be  an  adaptation  of  old  ideas  as  to 
dream  powers  to  modem  conditions.     . 
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Synopses  of  Stories  obtained  by  Hoffman,  but  not  by  the  Writer, 
ma'nabus  and  Pa'skineu^. 

After  narrating  the  story  of  Ma'nabus  and  the  Buzzard  it  is  told  that  Ma'nabus 
is  dropped  into  a  hollow  tree  from  Buzzard's  back.  Unable  to  extricate  himself  he 
imitates  a  porcupine  and  thus  lures  some  women  into  cutting  down  the  tree.  Offer- 
ing colored  (luills  he  persuades  one  to  cut  a  small  opening  in  the  log  and  cover  it  with 
her  dress.     Ma'nabus  then  escapes. 

In  the  north  he  finds  eight  women  called  "She  who  governs,"  "Early  Dawn," 
"The  yellow  streak  of  cloudy  vapor  of  the  dawn,"  "The  dark  haze  at  the  horizon," 
and  "The  green  tint  seen  at  early  dawn."'  The  last  sister  was  the  wife  of  one 
Pa'skineu*. 

Pa'skineu''  visits  some  people  who  are  playing  ball  by  a  lake.  He  produces  a 
martin  and  runs  about  the  lake  so  fast  that  a  sunbeam  cannot  change  its  position  on 
the  animal's  forehead.  His  true  nature  is  exposed  by  his  eldest  sister-in-law  who  bares 
his  shins.*  His  wife  warns  him  not  to  go  there  again  but  he  does.  He  is  detained 
over  night  by  Ma'tshiwiqkwa'wis,  and  captures  a  golden  eagle,  a  buzzard,  and  the 
bald  eagle  whom  she  takes  to  her  lodge  with  Pa'skineu'',  where  four  old  men  are 
found  lying  on  the  rushes. 

Next  day  the  woman  flees,  but  is  pursued  by  her  guests.  Pa'skineu'  makes 
a  buckskin  shrink,  thus  lessening  the  distance  between  the  fugitive  and  her  pursuers, 
and  so  captures  her. 

Next  day  the  party  finds  the  mountain  where  the  woman's  father  lives.  The  old 
man  throws  his  wildcat  skin  clout  at  Pa'skineu'^  and  it  comes  to  life,  but  Pa'skineu'' 
slays  it. 

Food  is  offered  the  guests,  but  it  is  only  the  eyeballs  of  formerly  slain  guests. 
Pa'skineu^  jumps  over  the  mountain  which  is  the  old  man's  lodge  and  so  obtains  his 
youngest  daughter  to  wife.  Pa'skineu^  and  bride  go  to  visit  her  mother  for  whom  he 
procures  the  paw  of  a  white  bear,  a  yellow  bear  and  some  red  birds  at  her  request,  by 
various  strategies.  He  and  his  wife  then  start  home.  Their  wants  are  provided  for 
on  the  way  home. 

The  story  then  returns  to  Ma'nabus  and  tells  of  his  being  frightened  by  the 
manitous,  adding  a  detail  concerning  his  making  his  grandmother  dance  naked  about 
boiling  soup  to  strengthen  it. 

This  peculiar  story  differs  from  any  which  the  writer  has  ever  collected  among  the 
Menomini  by  mixing  up  the  adventures  of  the  culture  hero  with  those  of  other  persons. 

ORIGIN   OF   menstruation 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Bear  Paramour  story,  Ma'nabus  throws  a  blood  clot  at 
his  grandmother,  hitting  her  in  the  stomach,  and  announces  that  thereafter  she  and 
all  other  women  shall  menstruate. 


>  These  are  the  names  of  the  first  four  and  the  eighth  sisters  respectively.  They  to 
some  extent  resemble  some  of  the  names  of  sky  women  collected  by  the  author.  In  HofTman's 
notation  thay  are:  Ma'tshiwiqkwa'wis,  Ki'skapanuq'klu,  Pa'shapanoq'kiu,  Kashki'qkapan. 
Osa'wapano'qkiu^'.     See  this  series,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  39. 

«  Joking-relationship.     Only  a  sister-in-law  would  dare  bo  so  familiar. 
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Mi'NiBTJS  AND  THE   BEAR  On'amXKI^ 

Ma'nabus  visits  some  people  whose  two  eldest  sons  go  hunting.  Each  day  the 
youths  kill  bears,  but  their  father  disparages  their  success,  saying  that  in  his  early 
■days  he  could  kill  more.  So  urged,  the  boys  kill  bears  until  the  chief  of  the  bears 
beneath  is  angered  and  transforms  them  into  bear-like  monsters.  The  father  and 
mother  go  in  search  of  them  but  are  slain  by  the  bear. 

Two  young  children  remain,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  The  boy  makes  four  magic  arrows, 
lets  his  magic  dog  out  of  a  tiny  bark  box,  and  sets  forth.  He  drives  the  bear  into  a 
mountain  where  his  dog  is  imprisoned.  He  shoots  his  magic  arrows  into  the  hill 
which  catches  fire,  and  restores  his  brothers.  The  story  then  branches  off  into  the 
well  known  "Sun  Catcher"  theme. 


THE  YOUNG  MAN  AND  THE  BEARS 

This  story  takes  up  again  the  adventure  of  the  small  boy  who  restored  his  brothers 
and  his  sister.  Pursued  by  the  bears  the  boy  escapes  by  throwing  away  various 
articles,  introducing  the  "Magic  Flight"  motive.  The  story  ends  with  a  description 
of  Ma'nabus  parting  from  his  people.  Hoffman  remarks  that  this  was  later  added 
by  his  informant.  It  was  perhaps  an  afterthought.  The  writer  has  never  found  the 
Ma'nabus  cycle  jimibled  up  with  other  stories. 

THE  MOON 

The  Sim  and  his  sister  the  Moon,  are  brother  and  sister,  living  together.  On  a 
hunting  trip  the  Sun  is  gone  so  long  his  sister  searches  for  him.  She  travels  twenty 
days  but  he  returns  with  a  bear  that  he  has  killed.  The  Moon  still  comes  into  the 
sky  and  travels  for  twenty  days,  then  dies  and  vanishes  for  four  days.  After  this 
period  she  revives  and  travels  twenty  days  more,  and  so  on. 

AURORA  BOREALIS 

Caused  by  the  light  of  the  torches  of  North  Giants  spearing  fish. 

THE   RACCOON 

Raccoon's  facial  markings  are  said  to  be  his  face  paint  given  him  by  a  power 
during  his  puberty  vision. 

THE   SKUNK 

Skunk  makes  himself  a  powerful  hunting  medicine,  which  he  uses  to  shoot  with. 

\ 

CATFISH 

The  catfish  attack  a  moose  who  tramples  on  them,  flattening  their  heads. 
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FIRST  MEETING   OF   THE  MENOMINI   AND  THE  WHITES 

A  circumstantial  historical  account  of  the  first  whites,  and  the  acquisition  of 
firearms,  liquor,  etc.  from  the  whites. 


THE  BALL  CABRIEB 

A  child  is  lured  into  a  witch's  lodge  by  a  magic  rolling  ball.  The  old  lady  compels 
him  to  fast,  which  he  does,  until  all  the  gods  have  favored  him.  She  then  sends  him 
to  obtiiin  gold  and  a  bridge  from  the  Evil  One. 

With  his  power  he  overcomes  all  obstacles  and  arrives  at  the  lodge  of  the  Evil 
One.  He  steals  the  bridge  and  gold,  but  he  is  captured  and  they  are  taken  from  him. 
The  Evil  One  wishes  to  eat  the  lad,  but  he  persuades  him  to  desist  for  a  few  days. 
Through  his  power  he  succeeds  in  scalding  his  cook  to  death,  firing  the  hut,  and 
escapes.    The  Evil  One  then  surrenders  and  becomes  his  slave. 

He  then  goes  home,  after  a  long  series  of  adventures  in  which  he  destroys  various 
monsters.  This  is  one  of  the  typical  interminable  adventure  stories  so  characteristic 
of  the  Lake  Algonkin. 
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Acorns,  discovered  by  Ma'nabus,  250; 

stolen  by  Turtle  and  Porcupine,  394- 

395. 
Action,  types  of,  in  folklore,  224-225. 
Adoption,  of  children,  34. 
Adultery,  punishment  of,  30,  67,  453, 

534;  tale  of,  230,  232,  453. 
Aiini,  499-506,  539-540. 
Akitcitfi,  "soldiers,"  22. 
All  Animals  Dance,  206. 
Amulet,  hunting,  154. 
Ancestors,  of  dominant  subgentes,  10. 
Animals,  dreams  concerning,  45;    foods 

of  the,  410-411,  530;    transformation 

into   form   of,    243-247;     war   power 

obtained  from,  98. 
Arrow  points,  stone,  497. 
Arrows,    295,    331;     magic,    183,    184; 

medicine,    39;     witch,    removed    by 

j^'sako,  196. 
Aurora  Borealis,  cause  of,  542. 
Axes,  stone,  497. 

Badge,  of  warrior  poUce,  22. 

Bag,  basswood,  fawnskin  medicine,  142. 

Bags,  sorcerer's,  184;    woven.  Raccoon 

helps  women  to  make,  415-417. 
Ball,  enchanted,  373;  game,  53. 
Ball  Carrier,  543. 
Ball  Owner,  311-313,  523. 
Bands,    division    into,    19;     Menomini, 

445-446. 
Bark,  hemlock,  uses  for,  478. 
Barrett,  S.  A.,  173. 
Barricade,  awl,  365;    rock,  373;    t^ees, 

372-373. 
Barricaded  River,  493-494,  539. 
Bead-spitter,  408. 
Bear,  bundle,  150,  153-154;   ceremony, 

213;   customs,  20,  21;   husband,  329; 

and  Ki'na,  455;   lover,  305,  306,  365; 

paramour,   249-253,   519;     white,    in 

religion,     88;     wife,     381-382,     527; 

woman,  329,  330,  378,  379,  381,  382. 


Bears,  killed  by  Turtle  and  Porcupine, 
395;  power  received  from,  487,  493. 

Bearskin  charm,  used  by  sorcerers,  184- 
185. 

Beaver,  children,  377,  378;  and  homed 
snake,  328;  hunting  medicine,  152; 
and  Muskrat,  405,  529;  selected  by 
Wife  Tester,  377;  wife,  497,  539; 
woman,  377,  378. 

Beggars  dance,  210-211. 

Beliefs,  concerning  drowned  persons,  455. 

Berdaches,  34. 

Big  Bear  medicine,  150-151. 

Birchbark  records,  for  medicine  doll, 
158-160;  reminders  of  thunderer's 
visits,  74-75. 

Birds,  frighten  Ma'nabus,  294-296; 
Ma'nabus  revenge  upon,  268. 

Birth  customs,  35. 

Black  Hawk  War,  stories  of,  436. 

Blackfoot,  233. 

Blanket,  of  scalps,  374-375. 

Bluejay,  387-389;   wife,  399. 

Boat,  sacred  copper,  456. 

Bow  and  arrows,  enchanted,  493,  538; 
principal  weapons  in  warfare,  115. 

Bowl  and  dice  game,  58-59,  81. 

Brave  song,  after  battle,  117. 

Brave  warriors,  dancers  in  dream  dance, 
176. 

Braves,  as  camp  police,  27;  dance,  211. 

Bravery,  Menomini,  tale  illustrating, 
443-444. 

Bridge,  crane  necks,  366. 

Buffalo,  annual  ceremonj^  for,  46;  dance 
cult,  201-205;  dance,  diffusion  of,  171; 
dreamers,  201;  headdress,  origin  of, 
202-205;  headdress  bundle,  origin  of, 
479-481,  537;  imitation  of  by  buffalo 
dancers,  202;  medicine,  157-158,  208; 
stories  of,  447^50,  533. 

Bundle,  hunting,  120;  medicine,  sor- 
cerer's, 182,  184-185;  owl,  187; 
sacred,  252;   witch,  184. 
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Bundles,  comparative  notes  on,  95;  good 
luck,  93,  160-161;  hunting,  ceremony 
for,  136;  interchangeability  of  con- 
tents, 93;  medicine,  91-96;  in  Mu- 
seum collection,  101-104;  origins  of, 
99,  132,  233;  sacred,  dreams  about, 
47;  sacred,  individual  property,  20- 
21;  transfer  of,  94,  104;  types  of,  92; 
war,  96-130;  war,  in  folklore,  229, 
295,  440,  451;  war,  origin  of,  78,  79. 

Bungling  host,  281,  284,  286,  388-389. 

Burial  customs,  63-72. 

Burial  rites,  Sauk  and  Fox,  70. 

Buzzard  and  Ma'nabus,  292-293. 

Calumet  dance,  212. 

Canada  Jay,  in  human  form,  377. 

Cannibalism,  ceremonial,  123,  130. 

Cannibals,  7,  83. 

Canoe,  366,  372;  bark,  Ma'nabus  builds 
first,  272-273;  elmbark,  mythical 
origin  -of,  99;  magic,  455,  456;  as  a 
tahsman,  47. 

Caribou,  defeats  Moose,  412-413;  ene- 
mies of  Moose,  399-403,  529;  knowl- 
edge of,  227-401. 

Catfish,  attacks  moose,  542;  defeats 
Moose,  530;  man  transformed  into, 
475,  477;  transformed  into  man,  412. 

Cat's  cradle,  61. 

Ceremonies,  absence  of  reference  to  in 
folklore,  227-228;  death  and  mourn- 
ing, 63-72;  dream  dance,  176-182; 
semi-annual,  119,  121;  war,  birch- 
bark  records  for,  75. 

Ceremony,  bear,  213;  buffalo,  46;  fawn- 
skin  medicine,  142-144;  rain  dance, 
206-210;  third  hunting  bundle,  144- 
146;    war  bundle,  106-108. 

Charcoal,  used  when  fasting,  494. 

Charms,  399,  402;  bear's  foot,  184,  188; 
bearskin,  184;  buffalo,  157-158;  child- 
birth, 35;  hunting,  131,  146-150; 
lacrosse,  120;  love,  189-190,  468; 
minor,  for  war,  12^128;  personal, 
92;   sacred  doll  love,  467-468,  536. 

Chickadee,  cares  for  girl,  353. 

Chicken  Hawk,  steals  girl  from  Turtle, 
397. 


Chief,  tribal,  hereditary  office,  22. 

Chiefs,  duties  of,  24-25. 

Children,  adoption  of,  34;  birth  and 
naming  customs,  35-41;  spirit,  care 
of,  78;  under  protection  of  the  gods, 
36-41. 

Chipmunk,  magic  of,  474. 

Christian  features,  in  dream  dance,  175 

Circular  dance,  212. 

Civil  War,  Menomini  in  the,  127. 

Clothing,  339,  381. 

Clubs,  used  in  warfare,  115;  as  war 
charms,  125. 

Conjuror,  story  of  a,  465,  535. 

Constellation,  origin  of  a,  296. 

Contest,  bears  and  boy,  331;  man  and 
snow,  431-433;  Moose  and  Caribou, 
403;  Owl  and  Partridge,  408;  scratch- 
ing. Rabbit  and  Wildcat,  407;  Snakes 
and  Thunderers,  349;  Turtle  and 
Hawk,  397. 

Conundrum,  498. 

Coon,  magically  produced,  388. 

Copper,  caught  in  a  net,  396. 

Corn,  hulled  with  lye,  401;  origin  of,  446, 
533. 

Cosmology,  73-85. 

Council,  administrative,  27. 

Coups*  counted  at  burial  ceremony,  65; 
counted  by  mikao,  211;  recited  after 
circular  dance,  212. 

Courting,  customs,  6;    magic,  385. 

Couvade,  mild  form  of,  35. 

Cradleboard,  construction  of,  35. 

Crane  ferry,  365-366. 

Crawfish,  and  Raccoon,  421^23,  531. 

Cree,  213,  232;    Eastern,  rehgion,  88; 
us.e  Ojibway  songs  in  folklore,  236. 

Crop  dance,  206. 

Crow,  71. 

Cults,  46;  Dakota,  171;  doctors',  191- 
200;  Menomini,  191-206;  religious, 
200-205. 

Culture  hero,  tales  of  the,  239-304; 
traits  of  the,  236-237. 

Cup  and  pin  game,  5-6,  59. 

Cylinder-sky-hole,  363. 

Cylinder,  metallic,  belief  in,  78-79; 
sacred  metal,  46,  120-121. 
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Dance,  buffalo  dance  cult,  202;  in  honor 
of  the  dead,  68;  hunting  bundle 
ceremony,  138,  145;    scalp,  117-119. 

Dancing,  chief  function  of  Menomini 
associations,  171;  dream  dance,  180, 
181,  182;  rain  dance  ceremony,  208- 
209;  in  scalp  dance,  118-119. 

Dances,  all  animals,  206;  braves,  211; 
circular,  212;  dog  or  beggars',  210- 
211;  iSIenomini,  172,  206-213;  rain, 
206-210;  Shawano,  212;  tobacco, 
211;   woman's,  213. 

Dakota,  227;    cults,  171. 

Day,  creation  of,  408;  shortening  of, 
376. 

Dead,  Shawano  dance  in  honor  of,  212. 

Death,  customs  relating  to,  63-72. 

Deeds,  brave,  recited  during  burial 
ceremony,  65;  recited  in  dog  dance, 
210-211. 

Deer,  enchanted,  372;  hunted  by  torch- 
light, 437. 

Deer  dance,  hunting  bundle  ceremony, 
145. 

Delaware,  87. 

Deluge,  255-260,  519-520;  second,  260- 
263,  520. 

Deserted  wife,  371,  372. 

Descent,  patrilineal,  19. 

Dice  game,  sacred,  38. 

Directions,  62. 

Dipijer,  origin  of  the,  471^74,  536. 

Discovery  dance,  96. 

Disputes,  manner  of  setthng,  27,  28. 

Divisions,  social,  27;  of  the  universe,  73. 

Divorce,  30,  180. 

Doctors'  cults,  191-200. 

Dog,  dance,  210-211;  eaten  in  dream 
dance  feast,  180-181;  eaten  during 
rain  dance  ceremony,  208;  eaten  on 
the  warpath,  112;  meat,  sacrifice  of, 
364;  mysterious  and  powered,  380- 
381. 

Dogs,  power  possessed  by,  211;  as 
servants,  447,  533. 

Doll,  guardian,  158;  love  charm,  189- 
190;    used  by  witches,  188. 

Draw  stick  game,  61. 

Dream,  fasting,  42-51;  origin  of  bundles. 


95;  sacred,  434,  538;  sacred,  story 
of  a,  486-487. 

Dream  dance,  divorce  through  the,  30; 
importance  of  Mate  Hawatftk  in,  73; 
Menomini,  compared  with  other  tribes, 
175;  Plains  influence  on,  171. 

Dreams,  interpretation  of,  42,  43;  about 
the  moon,  80;  origin  of  medicines,  93; 
puberty,  typical,  44-45,  48-51;  of  the 
sun,  79. 

Dreamers,  society  of,  173-182. 

Drowned  persons,  beliefs  about,  455. 

Drum,  dream  dance,  176-179;  used  in 
rain  dance  ceremony,  208,  209;  thun- 
der cult,  200;  water,  202,  206,  210. 

Duped  dancers,  266-270;  520. 

Duped  diver,  298. 

Dwarfs,  456. 

Eagle,  helps  to  trap  Sun,  357. 

Earrings,  magic,  318. 

Earth,  creation  of,  241. 

Earth  divers,  259. 

Earth  game,  54. 

Eastern  Cree,  cannibalism  among,  130. 

Eastern  Dakota,  233;  common  elements 

in  folklore,  230;  trickster  cycle,  232. 
Eclipse,  beliefs  about,  62. 
Elk,  visited  by  Ma'nabus,  278-282. 
Enemy,  death  caused  by  a  sorcerer,  182- 

183;   witches'  methods  of  destroying, 

188. 
Ethnology,  early  Menomini,  497. 
European    influences,    on   stories,    231, 

499-517. 
Evil  father-in-law,  364-371,  499-500. 
Expletives,  employed  in  relating  folklore, 

234. 

Fairy  Tales,  305-433. 

Fairies,  and  Ki'na,  456. 

False  Doctor,  260-263,  520. 

Family,  escape  of  a,  444. 

Fasting,   dream,   483-484,   490;    power 

received   through,    382,    449;     vision 

obtained  by  means  of,  42. 
Father-in-law,  evil,  364-371;   taboo,  20, 

27. 
Fawnskin  medicine,  428;  ceremony  for, 
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142-144;  contents  of,  142;  origin  of, 
140-142. 

Feast,  bi-annual  bundle  sacrifice,  106; 
buffalo  dance  cult,  202;  of  the  dead, 
64;  dream  dance,  180;  on  killing  a 
bear,  213;  when  making  dream  dance 
drum,  177;    rain  dance,  20. 

Feather,  eagle,  insignia  of  bravery,  17, 
179. 

Fire,  immunity  of  Wabano  from,  191- 
192;  theft  of,  243-246,  519. 

Firedrills,  497. 

Fish,  man  transformed  into,  476-477. 

Fisher,  394;  deceives  Ma'nabus,  270- 
272,  521. 

Fishes,  duped  by  Ma'nabus,  293-294. 

Flutes,  used  in  courting,  7;  lover's,  226, 
472. 

Flying  Head,  429-430,  531. 

Flying  Stick  Game,  54. 

Folklore,  217-546;  characteristic  traits 
of,  232-233;  classes  of ,  223 ;  compara- 
tive study  and  general  diffusion,  230- 
231;  historical  value  of,  229-230; 
influence  on  social  life,  226-227. 

Food,  5;  of  the  animals,  410-411;  magi- 
cally obtained,  279,  283,  285,  287,  289- 
290,  325,  326,  327,  381,  388,  501. 

Four,  ceremonial  number.  137,  227,  241. 

Fox,  relations  with,  97. 

Fox  and  Wolf,  506-509,  540. 

Frog  songs,  man  who  loved,  470. 

French,  origin  of  some  Menomini  stories, 
231. 

Funeral  rites,  modern,  69-70. 

Future  life,  beliefs  concerning,  85-96. 

Gambling,  501-502. 

Game,  division  of,  by  father-in-law,  20. 
Games,  21,  53-61;   indoor,  5. 
Gens,  regulations  against  marriage  with- 
in, 19.      \ 
Gentes,  14;  present  day,  19;  rites  of,  27. 
Gentile  names.  11-14;   origin  of,  382. 
Ghost,  jealous,  ^57-459,  534. 
Ghosts,  beliefs  concerning,  69. 
Giant,  killed  by  tW\n  boys,  339-340. 
Giants,  mythical,  8^ 
Gifts,  given  in  dream  "dance,  179,  182. 


God  Boys,  little,  482. 

Gods,  at  top  of  metallic  cylinder,  79. 

Good  luck  bundle,  160-161. 

Government,  22-26. 

Grasshoppers,  origin  of,  248. 

Grave  houses,  66. 

Guardian,  dream,  helps  man  escape,  440. 

Gulls,  power  obtained  from,  500. 

Hair  dress,  members  of  a  war  party,  110. 

Harvest  dance,  206. 

Hawatiik,  how  characterized,  236. 

Head  men,  duties  of,  22. 

Headdress,  buffalo,  origin  of,  202-205. 

Hearts,  of  brave  men,  smallness  of,  437, 

438. 
Hell  Diver,  408-410,  530. 
Helucka,  174. 

Hereafter,  beliefs  concerning,  71. 
Hey  oka,    171,   resemblance  of  Wabano 

to,  191. 
History,    Menomini,    3;     of    society    of 

dreamers,  173,  175. 
Hoffman,  Walter  James,  173. 
Home  life,  Menomini,  5-7. 
Hoodwinked  Dancers,  269. 
Horses,  in  warfare,  228. 
Houses,  bark,  404. 

Human  form,  taken  by  animals,  377. 
Hunter,  and  the  snow,  430-433. 
Hunting,  305,  364;  bundle,  120-121, 131- 

150,  227,  427,  428;  customs,  131^161; 

medicine,  origin  of,  146-148,  233. 

Ice  game,  55. 

Illness,  games  as  cure  for,  53. 

Image,  owl,  worshiped  by  sorcerer,  187; 
wooden,  386,  387. 

Incidents,  common  in  folklore,  compara- 
tive table  of,  231. 

Individual  rights,  considered  paramount, 
6-7. 

Indians,  the  first,  497. 

Informants,  Menomini,  4,  172,  237. 

Inheritance,  of  bundles,  104;  prevalent 
customs  concerning,  19. 

Iowa,  war  customs,   130. 

Iroquois,  232,  cannibalism  among,  130, 
cults,  46. 
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Je'kob'aiasen,  spirit  rocks,  84. 
.Te'sakan,   conjuror's   lodge,    192-193. 
Je'sako,   192-196. 
Jyking-relalionship,  20,  226,  281,  378, 

379,  541. 
Jonah,  272-278,  521. 
Jones,  Dr.  William,  31. 

Kakapakato,  493-494,  539. 

Kettle,  magic,  300,  313,  381,  390,  391; 

sacred,  486,  487;  stone,  497. 
Keys,  one  who  always  gets  the,  509- 

513. 
Ki'na,  and  the  Bear,  455,  534;   and  the 

fairies,   456,   534;    killed  by  dwarfs, 

456;    and  the  twins,  456-457,  534. 
''Kingly  medicine,"  190. 
Kin'ubik-inaniwiik,  society  of  sorcerers, 

182. 
Kitagasa    Muskiki    bundle,    origin    of, 

140-142. 

Lacrosse,  55-57,  255-257,  328,  364;  bat, 
with  supernatural  power,  78;  origin 
of,  317;  played  to  Powers  Below,  38; 
selecting  sides  in,  15;  thunderers, 
315-316. 

Lake,  a  haunted,  455,  534. 

Leader,  war,  functions  of,  110,  116. 

Liquor,  how  Menomini  learned  use  of, 
496-497,  539. 

Little  Beaver  Medicine,  151. 

Little  God  Boys,  537. 

Lizard's  eggs,  youth  who  swallowed,  445, 
533. 

Lodge,  buffalo  dance  cult,  202,  con- 
juror's, 192-193;  long,  351;  medicine, 
construction  of,  407;  rain  dance' 
ceremony,  209;  types  of,  286,  339; 
warpath  ceremony,  110. 

Lodge  Boy,  and  Thrown  Away,  337-342. 

Log  bridge,  324. 

Logcock,  387-389,  528. 

Loon,  impersonated  by  Hell  Diver,  408; 
murdered  by  Hell  Diver,  409. 

Lynx,  and  Skunk,  403-404,  529. 

Macauley,  Clay,  173. 

Magic,  birth,  350;   canoe,  366,  367,  455, 


456,  5(X),  501;  Chipmunk'.s,  474; 
conception,  241;  flight,  36^-371,  371- 
376,  526,  527;  kettle,  300,  313,  381, 
390,  391;  moccasins,  502;  snowshoes, 
384;   secret  of  Turtle's,  263-264. 

Maidens,  and  Porcupine,  426-427,  531. 

Mamao,  387-389,  528. 

Man,  invisible,  with  power,  389;  mar- 
ries a  moose,  401. 

Ma'niibus,  and  the  Bear,  542;  birth  of, 
239-243,518;  blanket,  30-31;  l)uilds 
first  canoe,  272-273;  and  Buzzard, 
292-293,  521;  culture  hero  myth,  told 
in  winter,  5;  deceived  by  Fisher,  270- 
272,  521;  deification  of,  85;  dupes 
fishes,  293-294,  521;  forgetful  person 
named,  283;  founder  of  bundles,  131- 
132,  236;  fragmentary  tales,  522; 
frightened  by  birds,  294-296,  522; 
held  by  trees,  304;  humbles  a  chief's 
son,  303;  kills  partridges,  298-299, 
522;  and  the  medicines,  296-297,  522; 
obtains  food,  278;  obtains  tobacco, 
211;  outwits  Turtle,  263-266,  520; 
and  Partridge,  289-292,  521;  and 
Pii'skineu^,  541;  swallowed  by  Mon- 
ster Fish,  272;  transformed  into  a 
girl,  264;  transformed  into  a  pine 
tree,  256;  and  the  Tree  Holders,  297- 
298,  522;  visits  Elk,  278-282,  521; 
visited  by  men,  299-302,  522;  visits 
Red  Squirrel,  282-284,  521;  visits 
Skunk,  286-289,  521;  visits  Wood- 
pecker, 284-286,  521. 

Mandan,  227. 

Manupao,  keeper  of  fire,  246. 

Ma'niisec,  sacred  swan,  78. 

Marriage,  customs,  29-31,  226;  pro- 
hibited within  the  gens,  19;  regula- 
tion of,  20;  regulations,  between 
members  of  subgentes,  11. 

Masdkamek'okiu,  the  earth,  241;  the 
first  woman,  305. 

Masks,  birchbark,  worn  in  dog  dance, 
210. 

Mate  HawatAk,  conception  of  explained, 
88;  creates  Gods  Below,  242;  creates 
the  world,  241,  305;  a  supreme  god, 
73. 
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Material  culture,  references  in  folklore, 
229. 

Medicine,  buffalo,  205;  bundles,  91-96; 
bundle,  sorcerer's,  182,  184-185; 
bundle,  Screech  Owl's,  428;  dance,  68; 
lodge,  origin  of,  85,  233;  lodge,  so- 
ciety of  dreamers  rival  to,  173;  love, 
495;  origin  of  a,  495,  537-539;  owl, 
contents  of  bundle,  186-187;  roots, 
formula  for  digging,  190;  sacred, 
origin  of,  481-482;  strong,  how  a  man 
secured,  494-495;  toad,  467. 

Medicines,  for  hunting  beaver,  152; 
hunting,  origin  myths  for,  146-148; 
love,  189-190;  and  Ma'nabus,  296- 
297;  method  of  using,  190;  personal, 
92;  private,  for  hunting,  131;  private, 
154-156;  for  success  in  lacrosse,  57; 
from  war  bundle,  114;  witchcraft,  153. 

Medicinemen,  the  je'sakoslik,   192. 

Members,  society  of  dreamers,  173. 

Membership,  in  dream  dance,  admission 
to,  178. 

Menonuni,  folklore,  217-546;  associa- 
tions and  ceremonies,  167-215;  social 
life  and  ceremonial  bundles,  1-165. 

Menstrual  customs,  52,  281,  402. 

Menstruation,  origin  of,  541. 

Messenger's  call,  226,  421,  458. 

Mikao,  duties  of,  22;  function  during 
battle,  116;  leader  of  war  party, 
110. 

Mikewiik,  military  duties  performed  by, 
22. 

Military  societies,  non-existence  of,  171. 

Mink,  deceives  Bickerel  and  Pike,  405- 
407.  ■ 

Misasakiwis,  medicine  bundle,  origin  of, 
132-135. 

Misikinu'bikuk,  "hairy  snakes,"  beliefs 
concerning,  81-82. 

Mississippi  Valley,  strong  development 
of  bundle  concept  in,  95. 

Mit'awape,  197-200;  power  derived 
from  Turtle,  398. 

Mitjiwin,  199;  ceremonies,  156;  origin 
of,  85,  304. 

Moccasin  game,  59-61. 

Moccasins,  copper,  worn  by  witches,  461; 


perforations    in,    for    protection    of 

children,  40. 
Monster,  evil,  killed  by  twin  boys,  338- 

339;  Fish,  273. 
Montagnais,  71. 
Months,  62. 
Moon,   origin  of,  376;    powers  of,  80; 

story  of,  542. 
Moose,    defeated  by   Catfish,    412-413, 

530;     enemies   of   Caribou,    399-403, 

529. 
Morningstar,  influence  in  martial  affairs, 

81;    personification  of,  289. 
Mother-in-law  taboo,  20,  27. 
Mourning  customs,  67-72,  263,  498. 
Mouse,  releases  ensnared  Sun,  358. 
Mowaki",  83,  332-337,  525. 
MAdj'ekiwis,  351,  352,  353,  355. 
MAdjikikapa,    514-517. 
MAdjikipapa,  540. 
Muh'wase,  birth  of,  240. 
Murder,  manner  of  making  peace  after, 

24-27. 
Muskrat  and  Beaver,  405,  529. 
Mutilation,  bodily,  during  mourning,  68. 
Myth,  ceremonial  purchase  of,  5;  sacrad, 

223;   separation,  445-446,  533. 

Nakuti,  sun  fish,  256. 

Names,  changed  after  victory  in  battle, 
117;  given  in  honor  of  the  thunderers, 
74;  oldest  and  youngest  brother,  312; 
ordinal,  use  of,  226,  309,  312;  sacrad, 
given  to  children,  39-40. 

Naming  customs,  36-40. 

Nanawetauwuk,  braves,  22. 

Napop,  story  of,  437-438. 

Narragansett,  religion  of,  90-91. 

Narration,  of  folklore,  customs  concern- 
ing, 234-236. 

Nasowik,  396-397,  529. 

Naxpatao,  488;  brother  of  Ma'nabus, 
85,  86;    gives  power  to  doctors,  200. 

Necklace,  bear  claw,  causing  invisibility 
when  scouting,  125. 

Night,  dreams,  importance  of,  47;  mas- 
ter of,  389-390,  528. 

North  Giant,  332-337,  525. 

Number,  sacred,  137. 
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Ojibway.  31,  71,  80,  187,  213,  230,  232, 
237;  religious  ideas,  87;  songs  sung  in, 
•407. 

Omaha,  dance,  171;  peace  pipe  cere- 
mony, 29. 

Omens,  belief  in,  83-84. 

Organization,  society  of  dreamers,  174. 

Origin,  of  corn  and  squashes,  446;  of  the 
Dipper,  471;  dream,  of  bundles,  not 
transferable,  94,  95;  of  good  luck 
bundle,  160-161;  society  of  dreamers, 
173-174. 

Origin  myth,  of  bundles,  233;  collected 
by  Hoffman,  16-17;  Menomini,  8-10, 
523;  of  mitawape  and  tepdpewAk, 
197-198. 

Osage,  peace  ceremony  of,  28;  tradi- 
tional enemies  of  Menomini,  97. 

Owl,  bundle,  187;  long-eared  and 
screech  owl,  427-428,  531;  man  who 
looked  at,  468,  536;  medium  for 
sorcerer,  183;  and  Partridge,  408,  530; 
vengeance  of  a,  469-470,  536;  witch 
bundles,  185-187. 

Paint,  sacred,  buffalo,  447. 

Painting,  of  a  corpse,  63;   facial,  dream 

dance,    179;     symbolic,    on    wabano 

drum,  192. 
Pakine,  327-332,  524. 
Panther,    monster,   320;     symbolic,    on 

moccasins,  126;  woman,  315. 
Paraphernalia,  of  society  of  dreamers, 

173. 
Partridge,  and  Owl,  408,  530. 
Partridges,  Ma'nabus  kills,  298-299. 
Pa^ka^,  a  flying  skeleton,  83. 
Peace,  customs  and  rules  for  making, 

129;  manner  of  making  after  murder, 

24-26;   pipe,  28. 
People,  traditional,  533. 
Pep'akijis6,  313-317,  523. 
Performance,  of  j^'sako,  193-196. 
Peyote,     174;     introduction    of,    214- 

215. 
Pickerel,   deceived  by   Mink,   405-407; 

fooled  by  Ma'nabus,  294. 
Pine    fungus,    superstition    concerning, 

498. 


Pine     tree,     helps     Ma'nabus    escape, 

258. 
Pipe,  manipulation  of,  in  dream  dance, 

177;    in  offering  smoke,  96;    in  rain 

dance,    207-208,    210;     in    warpath 

ceremony.   111;    tobacco  dance  held 

in  honor  of,  211. 
Pipes,  thunder  cult,  200. 
Pit&kamik'okiu,  child  of  the  earth,  241, 

242. 
Plains,  folklore,  compared  with  Meno- 
mini, 232;  influence  on  dance  associa- 
tions, 171. 
Plains-Ojibway,  190.      ^ 
Police,  functions  during  rice  harvest,  26; 

warrior,  duties  of,  22. 
Porcupine,  and  the  maidens,  426-427, 

531;    and  Turtle,  392-394,  529. 
Potatoes,  wild,  as  food,  239. 
Potawatomi,  buffalo  worshipers,  46-47; 

puberty  customs,  43;  religious  beliefs, 

80. 
Pottery,  497. 
Power,  j6'sako,  manner  of  obtaining,  192; 

medicine,  441;   sacred,  of  cedar,  452; 

sun,  boy  who  had,  361-364. 
"Powered  Man,"  and  his  double,  385- 

387,  528. 
Powers,    possessed    by    mitawape    and 

tepApewAk,  197;    received  from  bear 

and  beaver,  495. 
Powers    Above,    war    tactics    obtained 

from  97-98;  and  Below,  protectors  of 

children,  36-40. 
Powers  Below,  81;    dreams  concerning, 

44. 
Pranks,  of  Raccoon,  413-420. 
Prayer,  to  dog  skull  in  dream  dance,  181; 

to  dream  dance  drum,  176,  177;   rain 

dance,  206;    thunder  cult  ceremony, 

201. 
Prisoners,  treatment  of,  122,  439,  443. 
Puberty,  customs,  42-43;    fast,  power 

acquired  through,  192. 
Puns,  in  Menomini  folklore,  234. 
Purchase,  of  bundles,  94. 

Quills,  used  as  charms,  188;   invitation, 
206. 
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Rabbit,  transformed  into  a  man,  242; 
and  Wildcat,  407,  530. 

Raccoon,  cause  of  facial  markings,  542; 
and  Crawfish,  421-433,  531;  pranks 
of,  413-420,  530-531;   and  Wolf,  531. 

Raccoons,  enchanted,  475-476,  537. 

Race,  bears  and  boy,  330-331;  Moose 
and  Caribou,  401;  Turtle  and  birds, 
396-397. 

Racing,  61. 

Radin,  Dr.  Paul,  237. 

Rain  dance,  206-210. 

Rattle,  gourd,  in  tobacco  dance,  212; 
jd'sako,   194. 

Raven,  as  doctor,  329. 

Reciprocal  pacts,  among  men,  34. 

Regalia,  dream  dance,  179. 

Relationship,  terms  of,  32-34,  330,  356, 
426. 

Religion,  basic  principle  of,  73;  influ- 
enced by  folklore,  227-228;  revival  of, 
among  Wisconsin  tribes,  174. 

Rice  harvest,  police  functions  at,  26. 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  482,  537. 

Rituals,  bundle,  94,  96;  guardian  doll, 
158-160;  similarity  of,  for  hunting 
bundles,  146. 

Robe,  magic,  263,  264,  265. 

Rocks,  sacred,  veneration  of,  90. 

Rolling  rock,  373. 

Roots,  medicine,  formula  for  digging, 
190. 

Round  Flat  Object,  390-392. 

Sacrifices,  227,  352,  362;  bi-annual  to 
bundles,  106;  to  bundles,  348;  to 
horned  snake,  184;  to  natural  objects, 
84. 

Safford,  W.  E.,  214. 

Sand  game,  54. 

Satterlee,  John  V.,  3,  172,  237. 

Sauk,  relations  with,  97;  treatment  of, 
when  prisoners,  123;  war,  origin  of, 
129,  434-436. 

Sauk  and  Fox,  233;  burial  rites,  70. 

Saulteaux,  religious  ideas,  87-88. 

Scalp,  dance,  117-119,  211;  dance,  song, 
118;  reward  for  taking,  116. 

Scalping,  customs,  374;  method  of,  116. 


Scalplock,  443. 

Screech  Owl,  origin  of,  390-392,  528. 

Seasons,  62. 

Seers,  wabano,  191. 

Seneca,  129,  171. 

Serpent,  horned,  sacrifices  to,  184. 

Shawano  dance,  212. 

Shawnee,  31;   dance,  172. 

Shields,  used  in  warfare,  116. 

Shinney,  57,  81;  played  to  the  Powers 
Above,  38. 

Sick,  treated  by  je'sako,  195;  treated 
by  mitawapeo,  199. 

Sign  language,  used  in  relating  stories, 
235. 

Singing,  during  ante-burial  ceremony,  64. 

Sister,  of  first  wife,  marriage  of,  30. 

Skeleton,  brought  to  life  by  powered 
dog,  380-381;    flying,  465;    man,  90. 

Skull,  bear,  preservation  of,  213;  flying, 
429-430. 

Skunk,  and  Lynx,  403-404,  529;  story 
of,  542;  visited  by  Ma'nabus,  286- 
289. 

Slaves,  captives  held  as,  123. 

Sleep,  power  that  causes,  389. 

Smudge,  hunting  bundle,  146. 

Snake,  boy,  343-350;  captures  girl,  354; 
Chipmunk  transformed  into,  474; 
horned,  344;  horned,  attacked  by 
thunderer,  342;  horned,  beliefs  about, 
81-82;  horned,  kidnaps  a  girl,  490- 
492,  538;  horned,  overcome  by  girl, 
345;  slain  by  a  thunderer,  485;  horned, 
steals,  a  baby,  492,  538;  horned, 
steals  girl,  354;  story,  493-494,  538; 
mythical,  power  obtained  from,  182; 
vanquished   by   twin   boys,   341-342. 

Snare,  basswood  bark,  260;  to  catch 
sun,  357. 

Snow,  and  the  hunter,  531;  snake,  54. 

Social  life,  influence  of  folklore  on,  226- 
227. 

Social  organization,  8-28. 

Society  of  Dreamers,  173-182. 

Societies,  absence  of  reference  to  in  folk- 
lore, 227-228;    Menomini,  173-190. 

Soldier  killing,  Menomini  custom  similar 
to,  26. 
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Son-in-law,  tested  by  evil  father-in-law, 
367-370. 

Song,  407;  before  attacking  the  enemy, 
114;  for  birchbark  record  of  thun- 
derers,  75;  big  bear  medicine,  151; 
brave,  117;  derisive,  402;  duped 
dancers  story,  268;  false  doctor  story, 
260;  for  feast  to  the  thunderers,  125; 
good  luck  bundle,  161;  Hell  Diver, 
409;  hunting  bundle,  140,  145;  hunt- 
ing medicine,  155,  156;  Jonah  .story, 
273,  275,  276;  little  beaver  medicine, 
151-152;  medicine  doll,  160;  in  praise 
of  war  bundle,  112;  scalp  dance,  118; 
Shawano  dance,  212;  thunderbird, 
201 ;  of  war  party  leader,  110. 

Songs,  bear  bundle,  154;  bi-annual 
bundle  sacrifice,  106;  buffalo  head- 
dress, 204;  derisive,  436;  doctors, 
199;  dream  dance,  180;  drinking,  497; 
frog,  man  who  loved,  470,  536;  hunt- 
ing bundle,  136,  137,  138;  introduced 
in  the  telling  of  myths,  235;  mitao, 
341;  necessity  to  efficacy  of  bundles, 
94;  for  owl  bundle,  187-188;  for 
semi-annual  war  bundle  ceremony, 
121-122;  Raccoon  and  Crawfish  story, 
422-423;    sorcerer's  183. 

Sorcerers,  82,  182,  463^64,  535. 

Soul,  Ijelief  in  two,  85;  journey  after 
death,  86,  90. 

Spears,  used  to  kill  sturgeon,  352. 

Spirit  rock,  legend  of,  487-488,  538. 

Spirit  rocks,  84. 

Springs,  animal  found  in  by  miraculous 
power,  334,  335;  veneration  of, 
90. 

Squa.shes,  origin  of,  446,  533. 

Statistical  data,  obtained  from  folklore, 
223. 

Stellar  lore,  229,  253,  474. 

Stockbridge,  231. 

Stories,  possible  .\frican  origin  of,  231. 

Subgens,  royal,  22. 

Subgentes,  list  of,  10;  vagueness  of 
functions  of,  27. 

Sugar-making  festival,  annual,  6. 

Sun,  boy  who  caught,  360-361,  526; 
catcher,  357-360,  526;  dreamers,  wa- 


bano  as,   191;    driver,  513-514,    540; 

importance  of,  90;  patron  of  war,  79; 

power,  boy  who  had,  361-364,  526; 

rescues  fugitive  husband,  374;  shover, 

324;  snared  in  revenge,  357,  358,  360, 

361. 
Superstitions,  general,  83-84. 
Sweat  bath,  401,  402. 
"Swift-flying    birds,"    power    obtained 

from,  98. 

Taboo,  against  cooking  bear  and  beaver 
together,  381;  against  eating  parts  of 
medicine  animals,  139;  food,  by 
pregnant  women,  35;  man  who  trans- 
gressed a,  476-477,  537;  menstrua- 
tion, 52;  mother-in-law,  20;  mourn- 
ing, 67;  penalties  for  violation  of,  227, 
361,  402,  472;  against  telling  trickster 
stories  in  summer,  235;  violation  of 
a,  361-363. 

Tales,  miscellaneous,  497-498. 

Tcipi'-n'iniwGk,  200. 

Teton-Dakota,  religious  system,  87. 

Tepapewilk,  197-200. 

Thrown  Away,  327-332;  and  Lodge 
Boy,  337-342,  525. 

Thunder,  cult,  200-201;  happening,  538; 
happening,  story  of,  485-486;  lake 
legend  of,  454,  534;  and  Pep'akijisd, 
313-317,  523. 

Thunderbirds,  captive,  344,  346;  song, 
201 ;   and  their  niece,  350-356,  526. 

Thunderer,  born  in  human  form,  77; 
saved  by  a,  483-485,  537. 

Thunderers,  89,  342-350;  adopt  a  girl, 
351;  beliefs  concerning,  73-78,  89; 
born  in  human  form,  74;  captured  by 
an  Underneath  Bear,  454;  protectors 
of  boy  child;  the  ten,  525. 

Tiers,  division  of  the  world  into,  73. 

Toad  medicine,  467,  536. 

Tobacco,  dance,  211;  obtained  by  the 
thunderers,  74;  offering  of,  321,  352, 
490;  offered  to  bundles,  96,  108; 
offered  in  dream  dance,  176-177; 
offered  in  harvest  dance,  206;  offered 
to  the  Thunderers,  77;  origin  of,  247- 
248,  519;    payment  for  myth  telling, 
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235;   sacrifice  of,  481,  486;   sacrificed 

to  Underneath  Powers,  82. 
Tools,  stereotyped,  in  folklore,  225. 
Totem  animal,  carved  on  utensils,  21; 

customs  connected  with,  21 ;  dance  for, 

206;   painted  on  grave  boards,  21,  66. 
Totems,  list  of,  collected  by  Hoffman, 

17-19. 
Traditional  people,  447. 
Trails,  manner  of  making,  438,  439. 
Transfer,  of  bundles,  84-95;  at  death  of 

owner,  104-105. 
Transportation,  methods  of,   342,   354, 

381. 
Tree  Holders,  and  Ma'nabus,  297-298. 
Trickster  stories,  great  number  of,  235. 
True  stories,  434-498;   popular  division 

of  folklore,  235. 
Turtle,    344,    346,    397-399,    529;     and 

Porcupine,   394-395,   529;    successful 

in  trapping,  398;  war  party,  392-394, 

529. 
Twin  boys,  sacred,  337-342. 
Two,  significance  of  number  in  bundle 

ceremony,  137. 
Two  fire  bark,  477-478,  537. 
Two-headed  boy,  310. 

■  Uncle  and  nephew,  relation  between,  20, 
122,  333. 

Underground  bear,  455. 

Underground  gods,  attacked  by  Ma'na- 
bus, 257;  doctored  by  Ma'nabus,  261; 
plot  against  Ma'nabus,  255. 

Underneath  Bear,  captures  a  Thunderer, 
454. 

Universe,  division  of,  87;  general  con- 
cepts of  the,  73. 

Utensils,  household,  365,  388. 

Victory,  celebration  of,  211. 

Vision,  giving  power  to  doctor,  198-199; 
to  go  on  warpath,  110;  origin  of  corn 
and  squashes,  446;  supernatural, 
how  obtained,  42. 

Visitors,  manner  of  receiving,  6,  226,  279. 

Wabano,  191-192;   cult,  171. 
Walker,  Dr.  J.  R.,  87. 


Wampum,  invitation  to  war,  110. 

Wandering  man,  83,  465-466,  536. 

Wapikin,  skin  wrapper  of  bundle,  103- 
104. 

War,  97,  228,  295,  444;  Black  Hawk, 
436;  bundles,  96-130,  229,  295,  440, 
451;  bundles,  contents  of,  96;  bundles, 
diffusion  of,  129-130;  bundle,  lacrosse 
charm,  120;  bundles,  origin  of,  78,  79, 
98-101;  bundles,  personal  property, 
122;  bundles,  in  rain  dance,  206; 
ceremonies,  75;  customs,  20,  108-119, 
211;  dance,  96,  112;  hats,  sacred, 
125;  leaders,  20;  Osage,  227,  451; 
party,  445,  447;  party,  turtle's,  392- 
394,  529;  Sauk,  434;  stories,  129, 
439-440,  532;  thunderbirds  control 
over,  78;  wabano  connected  with, 
192. 

Warclub,  cedar,  335;  sacred,  121;  with 
supernatural  power,  77-78. 

Warfare,  defensive,  128. 

Warrior,  brother,  533;  escape  of  a,  444, 
532;  heart  of  a,  437-438,  532;  night, 
441-442,  532. 

Water,  drum,  268,  394;  sacred,  455; 
power,   used  against  Ma'nabus,  257. 

Wawapak'wosamit,    317-327,    524. 

Weapons,  115,  390. 

White  men,  first  contact  with,  3. 

White  Underneath  Panther,  medicine 
obtained  from,  481. 

Whip-poor-will,  the  ominous,  442,  532. 

Whooping  song,  211. 

Wickano,  the  thunderers,  74,  75. 

Wickino,  348. 

Wife,  stolen,  438-439,  532;  tester,  376- 
381,  527. 

Wildcat,  and  Rabbit,  407,  530. 

Winnebago,  237;  division  into  two 
phratries,  15,  27;  funeral  rites,  71; 
introduce  woman's  dance,  213;  intro- 
duce peyote,  214;  war  customs, 
129. 

Winter  Hawk,  in  human  form,  391- 
392. 

Winter,  contest  with  the,  431-433. 

Witch,  bundle,  184;  medicines,  185-190; 
society,  47;  stories,  459-463,  535. 
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Witches,    knife    elbow,    499;     society,  Women,  infrequent  mention  in  bundle 

171,    182-185,    228,    460,    461,    467,  origin  myths,  233;  in  scalp  dance,  119; 

493.  words,  226,  406,  426. 

Witchcraft,    j6'sako    working    against.  Woodland   tribes,  folklore  of,  230^231. 

195-196.  Woodpecker,  visited  by  Ma'nabus,  284- 

Wives,  plurality  of,  30.  286. 

Wolf,  brother,  253-255,  519;   and  Fox,  Word  plays,  in  folklore,  234. 

506-509;  and  Raccoon,  424-425,  531;  Wrestling  match,  386. 

source  of  power,  399. 

Women's  dance,  213.  Y'owtinAna,  305-311,  523. 
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IX.  Societies  of  the  Iowa,  Kansa,  and  Ponca  Indians.  By  Alanson  Skinner. 
Pp.  679-801,  and  5  text  figures.     1915.     Price,  $1.00. 

X.  Dances  and  Societies  of  the  Plains  Shoshone.  By  Robert  H.  Lowie.  Pp. 
803-835.     1915.     Price,  $.25. 

XI.     (In  preparation) . 

{Continutd   on   Sd   p.   o]  c«««r.} 


{Continued  from    td    p.    of  cover.) 

Volume  XII. 

I.  String-figures  from  the  Patomana  Indians  of  British  Guiana.  By  Frank 
E.  Lutz.     Pp.  1-14,  and  12  text  figures.     1912.     Price,  $.25. 

II.  Prehistoric  Bronze  in  South  America.     By  Charles  W.  Mead.     Pp.  15-52, 
and  4  text  figures.     1915.     Price,  $.25. 

III.  Peruvian  Textiles.     By  M.  D.  C.  Crawford.     Pp.  52-104,  and  23  text 
figures.     1915.     Price,  $.50. 

IV.  (In  preparation.) 

Volume  XIII. 

I.  Social  Life  and  Ceremonial  Bundles  of  the  Menomini  Indians.  By  Alan- 
8on  Skinner.     Pp.  1-165,  and  30  text  figures.     1913.     Price,  $1.50. 

II.     Associations   and  Ceremonies  of   the   Menomini   Indians.      By  Alanson 
Skinner.     Pp.  167-215,  and  2  text  figures.     1915.     Price,  $.40. 

III.     Folklore  of  the  Menomini  Indian.s.     By  Alanson  Skinner  and  John  V. 
Satterlee.     Pp.  217-546.     1915.     Price,  $1.60. 

Volume  XIV. 

I.  The  Stefdnsson-Anderson  Arctic  Expedition  of  the  American  Museum: 
Preliminary  Ethnological  Report.  By  Vilhjdlmur  Stefdnsson.  Pp.  1-376,  94  text 
figures,  and  2  maps.     1914.     Price,  $3.50. 

II.  (In  preparation.) 

Volume  XV. 

I.  Pueblo  Ruins  of  the  Galisteo  Basin,  New  Mexico.  By  N.  C  Nelson. 
Pp.  1-124.  Plates  1-4,  13  text  figures,  1  map,  and  7  plans.     1914.     Price  $.75. 

Volume  XVI. 

I.  The  Sun  Dance  of  the  Crow  Indians.  By  Robert  H.  Lowie.  Pp.  1-50, 
and  11  text  figures.     1915.     Price,  $.50. 

Volume  XVII. 

I.  Riding  Gear  of  the  North  American  Indians.  By  Clark  WiSsler.  Pp. 
1-38,  and  27  text  figures.     1915.     Price,  $.50. 

II.     Costumes  of  the  Plains  Indians.     By  Clark  Wissler.     Pp.  41-91,  and  28 
text  figures.     1915.     Price,  $.50. 
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